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ADVERTISEMENT. 


We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  preface  this  recital  hj 
any  introduction  of  the  preceding  epochs  of  the  Bevolution. 

We  have  not  re-produced,  with  the  minute  elaboration  of 
an  annalast,  the  numerous  parliamentary  and  military  detaik 
of  all  the  events  of  these  forty  months.  Two  or  three  times 
we  have,  in  order  to  group  men  and  circumstances  in  masses, 
made  unimportant  anachronisms* 

We  have  written  after  having  scrupulously  investigated 
facts  and  characters :  we  do  not  adk  to  be  credited  on  our 
mere  word  only.  Although  we  have  not  encumbered  our 
work  with  notes,  quotations,  and  documentary  testimony,  we 
have  not  made  one  assertion  unauthorized  by  authentic  me- 
moirSy  by  unpublished  manuscripts,  by  autograph  letters^ 
which  the  families  of  the  most  conspicuous  persons  have  con- 
fided to  our  care,  or  by  oral  and  well-confirmed  statements 
gathered  from  the  lips  of  the  last  survivors  of  this  great 
epoch. 

If  some  errors  in  fact  or  judgment  have,  notwithstanding, 
escaped  us,  we  shall  be  ready  to  acknowledge  them  and 
repair  them  in  sequent  editions,  when  the  proofs  have  been 
transmitted  to  us.  We  shall  not  reply  one  by  one  to  such 
denials  and  contradictions  as  this  book  may  give  rise  to ;  it 
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IT  ADTERTISBMBNT. 

might  be  a  tedious  and  unprofitable  paper- war  in  the  news- 
papers. But  we  will  make  notes  of  every  obsenration,  and 
reply  en  masse,  by  our  proofs  abd  tests,  after  a  certain  lapse 
of  time.  We  seek  the  truth  only,  and  should  blush  to  make 
our  work  a  calumny  of  the  dead. 

As  to  the  title  of  this  book,  we  have  only  assumed  it,  as 
being  unable  to  find  any  other  which  can  so  well  define  this 
recital,  which  has  none  of  the  pretensions  of  history,  and 
therefore  should  not  affect  its  gravity.  It  is  an  intermediate 
labor  between  history  and  memoirs.  Events  do  not  herein 
occupy  so  much  space  as  men  and  ideas.  It  is  full  of  private 
details,  and  details  are  the  physiognomy  of  characters,  and 
by  them  they  engrave  themselves  on  the  imagination. 

Great  writers  have  already  written  the  records  of  this 
memorable  epoch,  and  others  still  to  follow  will  write  them 
also.  It  would  be  an  injustice  to  compare  us  with  them. 
They  have  produced,  or  will  produce,  the  history  of  an  age. 
We  have  produced  nothing  more  than  a  "  study*'  of  a  group 
of  men  and  a  few  months  of  the  Revolution. 

A.  L. 

Paris,  Maich  1, 1847. 
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INTRODUCTION'. 


I  NOW  undertake  to  write  the  history  of  a  small  party  of 
men  who,  cast  by  Providence  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
greatest  drama  of  modem  times,  comprise  in  themselves  the 
ideas,  the  passions,  the  faults,  the  virtues  of  their  epoch,  and 
whose  life  and  political  acts  forming,  as  we  may  say,  the 
nucleus  of  the  French  Revoluti(»i,  perished  by  the  same  blow 
which  crushed  the  destinies  of  their  country. 

This  history,  full  of  blood  and  tears,  is  fall  also  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  people.  Never,  perhaps,  were  so  many  tragical 
events  crowded  into  so  short  a  space  of  time,  never  was  the 
mysterious  connection  which  exists  between  deeds  and  their 
consequences  developed  with  greater  rapidity.  Never  did 
weaknesses  more  quickly  engender  faults,— -Daults  crimes, 
—crimes  punishment.  That  retributive  justice  which  God 
has  implanted  in  our  very  acts,  as  a  conscience  more  sacred 
than  the  fatalism  of  the  ancients,^  never  manifested  itself 
more  unequivocally;  never  was  the  law  of  morality  illus- 
trated by  a  more  ample  testimony,  or  avenged  more  merci- 
lessly. Thus  the  simple  recital  of  these  two  years  is  the 
most  luminous  commentary  of  the  whole  Revolution ;  and 
blood,  spilled  like  water,  nojb  only  shrieks  in  accents  of  terror 
and  pity,  but  gives,  indeed,  a  lesson  and  an  example  to 
mankindL  It  is  in  this  spirit  I  would  indite  this  work.  The 
impartiality  of  history  is  not  that  of  a  mirror,  which  merely 
reflects  objects,  it  should  be  that  of  a  judge  who  sees,  listens, 

*  See  an  elennt  exposition  of  this  idea  in  Schlegei's  Dramatic  Litera- 
tnie  (Staadaid  Libiaiy  fiditioD,  page  67.) 
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and  decides.  Annals  are  not  history ;  in  order  to  deserve 
that  appellation  it  requires  a  conviction ;  for  it  becomes,  in 
after  times,  that  of  the  human  race. 

Recital  animated  by  the  imagittation,  weighed  and  judged 
by  wisdom, — ^such  is  history  as  the  ancients  imderstood  it ; 
and  of  history  conceived  and  produced  in  such  a  spirit,  I 
would,  under  the  Divine  guidance,  leave  a  fragment  to  my 
country. 

IL 

mSTOBT  OF  THE   GmOKBISTS. 

MntABBAu  had  just  died.  The  instinct  of  the  people  led 
them  to  press  around  the  house  of  his  tribune,  as  if  to 
demand  inspiration  even  from  his  coffin ;  but  had  Mirabeau 
been  still  living,  he  could  no  longer  have  given  it ;  his  star 
had  paled  its  fii«s  before  that  of  the  Revolution ;  hurried  to 
the  verge  ci  an  unavwdable  precipice  by  the  very  chariot 
he  hims^  had  set  in  motion,  it  wa^  in  vain  that  he  clun^  to 
the  tribune.  The  last  memoricd  he  addressed  to  the  km^, 
which  the  Iron  Chest  has  surrendered  to  us,  together  witn 
the  secret  of  his  venality,  testify  the  failure  and  dejection  of 
his  mind.  His  counsels  are  versatile,  incoherent,  and  almost 
childish  :-*-«iow  he  will  arrest  the  Revolution  with  a  grain 
of  sand — ^now  he  places  the  salvation  of  the  Monarchy  in  a 
proclamattott  of  the  crown  and  a  regal  cwemony  which  shall 
revive  the  popularity  of  the  king, — ^and  now  he  is  desirous 
<rf  buying  fiie  acclamations  of  the  tribune,  and  believes  the 
nation,  like  him,  to  be  purchasable  at  a  price.  The  pettiness 
of  his  means  of  safety  are  in  contrast  with  the  vast  increase 
of  perils ;  there  is  a  vagueness  in  every  idea ;  we  see  that  he 
is  impelled  by  tiie  venr  passions  he  has  excited,  and  that  un- 
able any  longer  to  gmde  or  control  them,  he  betrays,  whilst 
he  is  yet  unable  to  crush,  them.  The  prime  agitator  is  now 
but  the  alarmed  courtier  seeking  shelter  beneath  the  throne, 
and  though  still  stuttering  out  terrible  words  in  behalf  of  the 
nation  and  liberty,  which  are  in  the  part  set  down  for  him, 
has  ahready  in  his  soul  all  the  paltriness  and  the  thoughts  of 
vanity  which  are  proper  to  a  court.  We  pity  genius  when 
we  behold  it  struggling  with  impossibility,  lifirabeau  was 
Hie  most  potent  man  of  his  time ;  but  the  greatest  individual 
contending  with  an  enraged  element  appears  but  a  TOadman. 
A  fall  is  only  majestic  idien  fMx»mpaiited  ]^  virtoe. 
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Poets  say  4|hat  clouds  assume  the  form  of  tbe  eoimtries 
oyer  which  they  have  passed,  and  moulding  themselves  upon 
the  valleys,  plains,  or  mountains,  acquire  their  shapes  and 
move  wkh  them  over  the  skies.  This  resembles  certain 
men,  whose  genius  being  as  it  were  acquisitive,  models  itself 
upon  the  epoch  in  which  it  lives,  and  assumes  all  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs.  Mirabeau  was  a 
man  of  this  class :  he  did  not  invent  the  Revolution,  but  was 
its  manifestation.  But  for  him  it  might  perhaps  have  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  idea  and  tendency.  He  was  hom^  and 
it  took  in  him  the  form,  the  passicm,  the  language  which 
make  a  multitude  say  when  they  see  a  thing — There  it  is. 

He  was  bom  a  gentleman  and  of  ancient  lineage,  refugee 
and  established  in  Provence,  but  of  Italian  origin :  the  pro- 
g^tctfs  were  Tuscan.  The  family  was  one  of  those  whom 
Flof^ice  had  cast  from  her  bosom  in  the  stormy  excesses  of 
her  liberty,  and  for  which  Dante  reproaches  Ms  country  in 
auch  bitter  strains  for  her  exiles  and  persecutions.  The  blood 
of  Machiavel  and  the  earthquake  genius  of  the  Italian  re- 
publics were  characteristics  of  all  the  individuals  of  this 
race.  The  proportions  of  their  souls  exceed  the  height  of 
their  destiny :  vices,  passions,  virtues  are  all  in  excess.  The 
women  are  all  allelic  or  perverse,  the  meA  sublime  or 
depraved,  and  their  language  even  is  as  emphatic  and  lofty 
4ts  their  aspiraticms.  There  is  in  their  most  familiar  corres- 
pondence the  color  and  tone  of  the  heroic  tongues  of  Italy. 

The  ancestcMTS  of  Mirabesui  speak  of  their  domestic  affairs 
as  Plutarch  of  the  quarrels  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  of  Caesar 
and  Pompey.  We  perceive  the  great  men  descending  to 
triflii^  matters.  Mirabeau  inspired  this  domestic  majesty 
and  imiHty  in  his  very  cradle.  I  dwell  on  these  details, 
which  may  seem  foreign  to  this  history,  but  explain  it  The 
source  of  genius  is  ofi;en  in  ancestry,  and  the  blood  of 
descent  is  sometimes  the  prophecy  of  destiny. 

III. 

Mirabeau's  educati<m  was  as  rough  and  rude  as  the  hand 
of  his  father,  who  was  styled  the  friend  df  man,  but  whose 
restless  spirit  and  selfish  vanity  rendered  him  the  persecutor 
of  his  wife  and  the  tyrant  of  all  his  family.  The  only  virtue 
he  was  taught 'was  hqnor,  for  by  that  name  in  those  days  they 
dignified  ^i^  oeremoniouB  detteancnr  which  was  too  fre- 
quontiy  but  H^  ffbow  of  probity  and  the  elegance  of  vice. 
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Entering  the  army  at  an  early  age,  he  acquifed  nothing  of 
military  habits  except  a  love  of  licentiousness  and  j^ay. 
The  hand  of  his  father  was  constantly  extended  not  to  aid 
him  in  rising,  but  to  depress  him  still  lower  under  the  eon- 
sequences  of  his  errors :  his  youth  was  passed  in  the  pnsons 
of  the  state ;  his  passions,  becoming  envenomed  by  solitude, 
and  his  intellect  being  rendered  more  acute  by  contact  with 
the  irons  of  his  dungeon,  where  his  mind  lost  that  modesty 
which  rarely  survives  the  infamy  of  precocious  punishments. 
Released  from  jail,  in  order,  by  his  father's  command,  to 
attempt  to  form  a  marriage  beset  with  difficulties  with 
Mademoiselle  De  Marignan,  a  rich  heiress  of  one  of  the 
greatest  families  of  Provence,  he  displayed,  like  a  wrestler, 
all  kinds  of  stratagems  and  daring  schemes  of  policy  in  the 
small  theatre  of  Aix.  Cunniog,  seduction,  courage,  he  used 
every  resource  of  his  nature  to  succeed,  and  he  succeeded ; 
but  he  was  hardly  married,  before  fresh  persecutions  beset 
him,  and  the  stronghold  of  Pontarlier  gaped  to  enclose  him. 
A  love,  which  his  Lettres  a  Sophie  has  rendered  immortal, 
opened  its  gates  and  freed  him.  He  carried  off  Madame  de 
Monier  from  her  aged  husband.  The  lovers,  happy  for  some 
months,  took  refuge  in  Holland ;  they  were  seized  there, 
separated  and  shut  up,  the  one  in  a  convent  and  the  other  in 
the  dungeon  of  Vincennes.  Love,  which,  like  fire  in  the 
veins  of  the  earth,  is  always  detected  in  some  crevice  of. 
man's  destiny,  lighted  up  in  a  single  and  ardent  blaze  all 
Mirabeau's  passions.  In  his  vengeance  it  was  outraged  love 
that  he  appeased ;  in  liberty,  it  was  love  which  he  sought 
and  which  delivered  him ;  in  study,  it  was  love  which  still 
illustrated  his  path.  Entering  obscure  into  his  cell,  he  quit- 
ted it  a  writer,  orator,  statesman,  but  perverted — ^ripe  for 
^anvthing,  even  to  sell  himself,  in  order  to  buy  fortune  and 
OWbrity.  The  drama  of  life  was  conceived  in  his  head,  he 
wanted  but  the  stage,  and  that  time  was  preparing  for  him. 
During  the  few  short  years  which  elapsed  for  him  between 
his  leaving  the  keep  of  Vincennes  and  the  tribune  of  the 
National  Assembly,  he  employed  himself  with  polemic  labors,  « 
which  would  have  weighed  down  another  man,  but  which 
'only  kept  him  in*health.  The  Bank  of  Samt  Charles,  the 
Institutions  of  Holland,  the  books  on  Prussia,  the  skirmish  -^ 
with  Beaumarchais,  his  style  and  character,  his  lengthened 
pleadings  on  questions  of  warfare,  the  balance  of  European 
power,  finance,  those  biting  invectives,  that  war  of  words  with 
t]^  fniiusters  or  i^en  of  the  hour,  resembled  the  Roman 
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forum  in  the  days  of  Clodins  and  Cicero.  We  discern  the 
men  of  antiquity  in  even  his  most  modem  controversies. 
We  may  fancy  that  we  hear  the  first  roarings  of  those  popu- 
lar tumults  which  were  so  soon  to  burst  forth,  and  which  his 
voice  was  destined  to  control.  At  the  first  election  of  Aix, 
rejected  with  contempt  by  the  noblesse,  he  cast  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  people,  certain  of  making  the  balance  incline 
to  the  side  on  which  he  should  cast  the  weight  of  his  daring 
and  his  genius.  Marseilles  contended  with  Aix  for  the 
great  plebeian ;  his  two  elections,  the  discourses  he  then  de- 
Evered,  the  addresses  he  drew  up,  the  energy  he  employed, 
commanded  the  attention  of  aU  France.  His  sonorous 
phrases  became  the  proverbs  of  the  Revolution ;  comparing 
Iiimself,  in  his  lofty  language,  to  the  men  of  antiquity,  he 
placed  himself  already  in  the  public  estimation  in  the  ele- 
vated position  he  aspired  to  reach.  Men  became  accustomed 
to  identify  him  with  the  names  he  cited ;  he  made  a  loud 
noise  in  order  to  prepare  minds  for  great  commotions ;  he 
announced  himself  proudly  to  the  nation  in  that  sublime 
apostrophe  in  his  address  to  the  Marseillais :  "  When  the  last 
of  the  Gracchi  expired,  he  flung  dust  towards  heaven,  and 
from  this  dust  sprung  Marius  !  Marius,  less  great  for  hav- 
ing exterminated  the  Cunbri  than  for  having  prostrated  in 
Eome  the  aristocracy  of  the  nobility." 

From  the  moment  of  his  entry  into  the  National  Assembly 
he  filled  it :  he  was  the  whole  people.  His  gestures  were 
commands  ;  his  movements  coups  d'etat.  He  placed  himself 
on  a  level  with  the  throne,  and  the  nobility  felt  itself  sub- 
dued by  a  power  emanating  from  its  own  body.  The  clergy, 
which  is  the  people,  and  desires  to  reconcile  the  democracy 
with  the  church,  lends  him  its  influence,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  double  aristocracy  of  the  nobility  and  bishops. 

All  that  had  been  built  by  antiquity  and  cemented  by 
ages  fell  in  a  few  months.  Mirabeau  alone  preserved  his 
presence  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  this  ruin.  His  character 
of  tribune  ceases,  that  of  the  statesman  begins,  and  in  this 
he  is  even  greater  than  in  the  other.  There,  when  all  else 
creep  and'  crawl,  he  acts  with  firmness,  advancing  boldly. 
The  Revolution  in  his  brain  is  no  longer  a  momentary  idea— • 
it  is  a  settled  plan.  The  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, moderated  by  the  prudence  of  policy,  flows  easily,  and 
modelled  from  his  lips.  His  eloquence,  imperative  as  the 
law,  is  now  the  talent  of  giving  force  to  reason.  His  lan- 
guage lights  and  inspires  everything ;  and  though  almost 
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sihme  at  iMa  moment,  he  has  the  courage  to  remain  alone. 
He  braves  envy,  hatred,  murmurs,  supported  by  the  strong 
feeling  of  his  superiority.  He  di^nlsses  with  disdain  the 
passions  which  have  hitherto  beset  him.  He  will  no  longer 
serve  them  when  his  cause  no  longer  needs  them.  He  speaks 
to  men  now  only  in  the  name  of  his  g^us.  This  title  is 
enough  to  cause  obedience  to  him.  His  power  is  based  on 
the  ascent  which  truth  finds  in  all  minds,  and  his  strength 
again  reverts  to  him.  He  contests  with  all  paries,  and  rises 
superior  to  one  and  all.  All  hate  him  because  he  commands ; 
aiKl  all  seek  him  because  he  can  serve  or  destroy  them.  He 
does  not  give  himself  up  to  any  one,  but  negotiates  with 
each :  he  lays  down  calmly  on  the  tumidtuous  element  of 
this  assembly,  the  basis  of  the  reformed  constitution :  legis- 
lai^n,  finance,  diplomacy,  war,  religion,  pohtical  economy^ 
balances  of  power,  every  question  he  approaches  and  solves, 
not  as  an  Utopian,  but  as  a  politidan.  The  solution  he  sives 
is  always  the  precise  mean  between  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical.  He  places  reason  on  a  level  with  manners,  and 
the  institutions  of  the  land  in  consonance  with  its  habits. 
He  desires  a  throne  to  support  the  democracy,  liberty  in 
the  Chambers,  suid  in  the  will  of  the  nation,  one  and  irresist* 
ible  in  the  government.  The  characteristic  of  his  genius,  so 
well  defined,  so  ill  understood,  was  less  audacity  than  just- 
ness. Beneath  the  grandeur  of  his  expression  is  always  to 
be  foimd  unfailing  good  sense.  His  very  vices  could  not  re- 
press the  clearness,  the  sincerity  of  his  imderstanding.  At 
the  foot  of  the  tribime  he  was  a  man  devoid  of  shame  or 
virtue :  in  the  tribune  he  was  an  hcmest  man.  Abandoned 
to  private  debauchery,  bought  over  by  foreign  powers,  sold 
to  the  court  in  order  to  satisfy  his  lavish  expenditure,  he  pre- 
served, amidst  all  this  infamous  traffic  of  his  powers,  the  in- 
corruptibility of  his  genius.  Of  all  the  quahties  of  a  great 
man  of  his  age,  he  was  only  wanting  in  honesty.  The  peo- 
ple were  not  his  devotees,  but  his  instruments, — ^hjs  own 
glory  was  the  god  of  his  idolatry ;  his  faith  was  posterity ; 
his  conscience  existed  but  in  his  thought ;  the  fanaticism  of 
his  idea  was  quite  human;  the  chilling  materiaUsm  of  his 
age  had  crushed  in  his  heart  the  expansion,  force,  and  crav- 
ing for  imperishable  things.  His  dying  words  were  "sprin- 
kle me  with  perfumes,  crown  me  with  flowers,  that  I  may 
thus  enter  upon  eternal  sleep."  He  was  especially  of  hut 
time,  and  his  course  bears  no  impress  of  infinity.  Keither 
his  character,  bis  acts,  nor  his  thoughts  have  the  brand  of 
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temortaBty*  If  be  liad  believ^  in  Qoi,  he  imght  hare 
died  a  martyr,  but  he  would  have  left  bdiiad  him  the  re- 
ligion of  reason  and  the  reign  of  democracy.  Mirabeau,  in 
a  word,  was  the  reason  of  the  people ;  and  that  is  not  yet 
the  faith  of  humanity ! 

IV. 

Grand  displays  cast  a  veil  of  universal  mourning  over  tne 
secret  sentiments  which  his  death  inspired  to  m  parties. 
Whilst  the  various  belfries  tolled  his  knell,  and  minute  gun^ 
were  fired :  whilst,  in  a  ceremony  that  had  assembled  two 
hundred  thousand  spectatOTs,  they  awarded  to  a  citizen  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  a  monarch;  whilst  the.  Pantheon,  to 
which  they  conveyed  his  remains,  seemed  scarcely  a  menu* 
ment  worthy  of  such  ashesi— what  was  passing  in  the  depths 
of  men's  hearts  ? 

The  kii^,  who  held  Mirabeau's  eloquence  m  pay,  the 
queen,  with  whom  he  had  nocturnal  conferences,  regretted 
him,  perhaps,  as  the  last  means  of  safety :  yet  still  he  in- 
spired them  with  more  terror  than  confidence ;  and  the 
humiliation  of  a  crowned  head  demanding  succor  from  a  sub- 
ject must  have  felt  comforted  at  the  removal  of  that  de^ 
stroying  power  which  itself  fell  before  the  ttoone  did.  The 
court  was  avenged  by  death  for  the  affi-onts  it  had  under- 
gone. He  was  to  the  nobility  merely  an  apostate  from  his 
order.  The  climax  of  its  shame  must  have  been  to  be  one 
day  raised  by  Mm  who  had  abased  it.  The  Naticmal  Assem- 
bly had  grown  weary  of  hip  superiority ;  the  Due  d'Orleans 
felt  that  a  word  from  this  man  would  unfold  and  crush  his 
premature  aspirations  >  M.  de  La  Favette,  the  hero  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  must  have  been  in  dread  of  the  orator  of  the  peo- 
ple. Between  the  dictator  of  the  city  and  the  dictator  of 
the  tribune  there  must  have  been  a  secret  jealousy.  Mira- 
beau,  who  had  never  assailed  M.  de  La  Fayette  in  his  dis- 
courses, had  often  in  conversation  allowed  words  to  escape 
with  respect  to  his  rival  which  print  themselves  as  they  fall 
on  a  man.  Mirabeau  the  less,  and  then  M.  de  La  Fayette 
appeared  the  greater,  and  it  was  the  same  with  all  the  ora- 
tors of  the  Assembly.  There  was  no  longer  any  rival,  but 
there  were  many  envious.  His  eloquence,  though  popular 
in  its  style,  was  that  of  a  patrician.  His  democracy  was 
delivered  from  a  lofty  position,  and  comprised  none  of  that 
eovetousness  and  hate  which  excite  the  vilest  passions  of  the 
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human  heart,  and  which  see  in  the  good  done  for  the  people 
nothing  but  an  insult  to  the  nobility.  His  popular  senti- 
ments were  in  some  sort  but  the  liberality  of  his  genius.  The 
vast  expansiveness  of  his  mighty  soul  had  no  resemblance 
with  the  paltry  impulses  of  demagogues.  In  acquiring  rights 
for  the  people  he  seemed  as  though  he  bestowed  them.  He 
was  a  volunteer  of  democracy.  He  recalled  by  his  part,  and 
his  bearing,  to  those  democrats  behind  him,  that  from  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi  to  his  own,  the  tribunes  who  most 
served  the  people  had  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  patri- 
cians. His  talent,  unequallea  for  philosophy  of  thought,  for 
depth  of  reflection,  and  loftiness  of  expression,  was  another 
kind  of  aristocracy,  which  could  never  be  pardoned  him. 
Nature  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank ;  and  death  only 
created  a  space  around  him  for  secondary  minds.  They  all 
endeavored  to  acquire  his  position,  and  all  endeavored  in 
vain.  The  tears  they  shed  upon  his  cofhn  were  hypocritical. 
The  people  only  wept  in  all  sincerity,  because  the  people 
were  too  strong  to  be  jealous,  and  they,  far  from  reproaching 
Mirabeau  with  his  birth,  loved  in  him  that  nobility  as  though 
it  were  a  spoil  they  had  carried  of  from  the  aristocracy. 
Moreover,  the  nation,  disturbed  at  seeing  its  institutions 
crumbling  away  one  by  one,  and  dreading  a  total  destruc- 
tion, felt  instinctively  that  the  genius  of  a  great  man  was  the 
last  stronghold  left  to  them.  This  genius  quenched,  it  saw 
only  darfaiess  and  precipices  before  the  monarchy.  The 
Jacobins  alone  rejoiced  loudly,  for  it  was  only  he  who  could 
outweigh  them. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  April,  1791,  that  the  National  As- 
sembly resumed  its  sittings.  Mirabeau's  place,  left  vacant, 
reminded  each  gazer  of  the  impossibility  of  again  filling  it ; 
consternation  was  impressed  on  every  countenance  in  the 
tribunes,  and  a  profound  silence  pervaded  the  meeting.  M.  de 
Talleyrand  announced  to  the  Assembly  a  posthumous  address 
of  Mirabeau.  They  would  hear  him  though  dead.  The 
weakened  echo  of  his  voice  seemed  to  return  to  his  country 
from  the  depths  of  the  vaults  of  the  Pantheon.  The  reading 
was  mournful.  Parties  were  burning  to  measure  their 
strength  free  from  any  counterpoise.  Impatience  and  anxiety 
were  paramount,  and  the  struggle  was  imminent.  The 
arbitrator  who  controlled  them  was  no  more. 
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Before  we  depict  the  state  of  these  parties,  let  us  throw  a 
rapid  glance  oyer  the  comm^icement  <of  the  RevolutiiMi,  the 
progress  it  had  made,  and  the  principal  leaders  who  were 
about  to  attempt  directing  it  in  £he  way  they  desired  to  see 
it  advance. 

It  was  hardly  two  yeiurs  suic6  opinion  had  opened  the 
breaches  against  the  monarchy,  yet  it  had  already  accom- 
plished imm^ise  results.  The  weak  .and  vacillating  spirit 
of  the  government  had  convoked  the  Assembly  of  Notables, 
whilst  public  spirit  had  placed  its  grasp  on  power  and  con- 
voked the  States  General.  The  States  General  being  estab- 
lished, the  naticm  had  felt  its  omnipotence,  and  from  this 
feeling  to  a  legal  insurrection  there  was  but  a  word ;  that 
word  Mirabeau  had  uttered.  The  National  Assembly  had 
constituted  itself  in  front  of,  and  higher  than,  the  throne 
itself.  The  prodigious  popularity  of  M.  Necker  was  ex- 
hausted by  concessions,  and  utterly  vanished  when  he  no 
longer  had  any  of  the  spoils  of  monarchy  to  cast  before  the 
people.  Minister  of  a  monarch  in  retirepaent,  his  own  had 
been  utter  defeat.  His  last  step  conducted  him  out  of  the 
kingdom.  The  disamied  king  had  remained  the  hostage  of 
the  ancient  regime  in  4ihe  hands  of  the  nation.  The  declara- 
tion of  the  rights  of  man  and  citizen,  the  sole  metaphysical 
act  of  the  Revolution  to  this  time,  had  given  it  a  social  and 
universal  signification.  This  declaration  had  been  much 
jeered ;  it  certainly  contained  some  errors,  and  confused  in 
terms  the  state  of  nature  and  the  state  of  society ;  but  it 
was,  notwithstanding,  the  very  essence  of  the  new  dogma. 

VI. 

There  are  objects  in  nature,  the  forms  of  which  can  only 
be  accurately  ascertained  when  contemplated  afar  off.  Too 
near,  as  well  as  too  far  off,  prevents  a  correct  view.  Thus 
it  is  with  great  events.  The  hand  of  God  is  visible  in 
human  things,  but  this  hand  itself  has  a  shadow  which 
conceals  what  it  accomplishes.  All  that  could  then  be  seen 
of  the  French  Revolution  announced  all  that  was  great  in 
this  world,  the  advent  of  a  new  idea  in  human  Imid,  the 
demo<a«tic  idea,  and  afterwards  the  democratic  government. 

This  idea  was  an  emanation  oi  Christiamty,  Christianity 
finding  men  in  serfiage  and  de|p:aded  all  over  the  earthy  bad 
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arisen  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  like  a  mighty  ven- 
geance, though  under  the  aspect  of  a  resignation.  It  had 
prodaimed  the  three  words  which  2000  years  afterwards 
were  re-echoed  by  French  philosophy — ^fiberty,  equality^ 
fratemify — amongst  mankind.  But  it  had  for  a  time  hidd^i 
this  idea  in  the  recesses  of  the  Christian  heart.  As  yet  too 
weak  to  attack  civil  laws,  it  had  said  to  the  powers-^'*  I 
leave  you  still  for  a  short  space  of  time  possession  of  the 
political  worid,  confining  myself  to  the  moral  world.  Con- 
tinue if  you  can  to  enchain,  class,  keep  in  Inxidage,  degrade 
the  people,  I  am  engaged  in  the  emancipation  of  souk.  I 
shall  occupy  2000  years,  perchance,  in  renewing  men's  minds 
heiore  I  become  apparent  in  human  institutions.  But  the 
day  will  come  when  my  doctrines  wiU  escape  from  the 
temple,  and  will  enter  into  the  councils  c^  the  people ;  on 
that  day  the  social  wwid  will  be  renewed." 

This  day  had  now  arrived ;  it  hf^  been  prepared  by  an 
age  of  philosophy,  sceptical  in  appearance  but  in  reahty  re- 
plete with  beh^.  The  scepticism  of  the  18th  century  only 
affected  exterior  forms,  and  the  supernatural  dogmata  of 
Christianity,  whilst  it  adopted  with  enthusiasm,  moraUty  and 
the  social  sense.  What  Christianity  called  revelation,  philoso- 
phy called  reason..  The  words  were  different,  the  meaning  V 
identical.  The  emancipation  of  individuals,  <^  castes,  of  peo- 
ple, were  alike  derived  from  it.  Only  the  ancient  world  had 
been  enfranchised  in  the  name  of  Christ,  whilst  the  modem 
worid  was  freed  in  the  name  of  the  rights  which  every  human 
creature  has  received  from  the  hand  of  God ;  and  from  both 
flowed  the  enfranchisement  of  God  or  nature.  The  political 
philosophy  of  the  Revolution  could  not  have  invented  a 
word  more  true,  more  complete,  more  divine  than  Christianity, 
to  reveal  itself  to  Europe,  and  it  had  adopted  the  dogma 
and  the  word  of  fraternity.  Only  the  French  Revolution 
attacked  the  form  of  this  ruling  religion;  because  it  was 
incrusted  in  the  forms  of  government,  monarchical,  theo- 
cratic, or  aristocratic,  which  they  sought  to  destroy.  It  is 
the  explanation  of  that  apparent  contradiction  of  the  mind 
of  the  18th  century,  which  bcwrrowed  all  from  Christianity  in 
policy,  and  denied,  whilst  it  despoiled,  it.  There  was  at  one 
and  the  same  time  a  violent  attraction  and  a  violent  repulsion 
in  the  two  doctrines.  They  recognized  whilst  they  struggled 
against  ^ich  other,  and  yeacned  to  recognize  each  other  even 
more  .completely  when  the  couteBt  was  terminated  by  the 
tcHw^  of  liber^. 
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Three  tbinga  were  then  evident  to  reflecting  minds  from 
and  after  the  moaith  of  April,  1791 ;  the  one,  mat  the  march 
of  the  revohitiooary  movement  advanced  from  step  to  step 
to  the  complete  restoration  of  all  the  rights  of  suffiering  hu- 
manity— ^from  those  of  the  people  by  their  government,  to 
those  of  citizens  by  castes,  and  of  the  workman  by  the  citi- 
zen ;  thus  it  assailed  tyranny,  privilege,  inequality,  selfish- 
ness, not  only  on  the -throne,  but  m  the  civil  law ;  in  the  ad- 
ministration, in  the  legal  distribution  of  preperty,  in  the 
conditions  of  industry,  labor,  family,  and  in  aQ  the  relations 
of  man  with  man,  and  man  with  woman :  the  second, — that 
this  philosophic  and  social  movement  of  democracy  would 
seek  its  natural  form  in  a  form  of  govemm^it  analogous  to 
its  principle,  and  its  nature ;  that  is  to  say,  representing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people ;  republic  with  one  or  two  heads ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  social  and  political  emancipatioa  would 
involve  in  it  the  intellectual  and  religious  anancipation  of 
the  human  mind ;  that  the  liberty  oi  thought,  of  speaking 
and  acting,  should  not  pause  b^ore  the  tiberty  o£  belief; 
that  the  idea  of  God  confined  in  the  sanctuaries,  should 
shine  forth  pouring  into  each  free  conscience  the  light  of 
liberty  itself;  that  this  light,  a  revelation  for  some,  and 
reason  for  others,  would  spread  more  and  more  with  truth 
and  justice,  which  emanate  from  God  to  overspread  the 
earth. 

vn. 

Human  thought^  like  God,  makes  the  world  in  its  own 
image. 

Thouffht  was  revived  by  a  philosophical  age. 

It  had  to  transform  the  social  wcHrld. 

The  French  Eevolution  was  therefore  in  its  essence  a  sub- 
Hme  and  impassioned  spirituality.  It  had  a  divine  and 
universal  ideal.  This  is  the  reason  why  its  passion  spread 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  France.  Those  who  limit,  mutilate 
it.     It  was  the  accession  of  three  moral  sovereignties  :- 

The  sovereignty  of  right  over  force ; 

The  sovereignty  of  intelligence  over  prejudices ; 

The  sovereignty  of  people  over  governments. 

Revolution  m  rights  ;  equality. 

Revolution  in  ideas ;  reasoning  substituted  fwr  authorilj. 

Revoluti<Mi  in  faetQ ;  the  re^of  tfae^teople. 
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A  Gospel  of  duties,  a  charter  of  humanity. 

France  declared  itself  the  apostle  of  this  creed.  In  this 
war  of  ideas  France  had  allies  everywhere,  and  even  on 
thrones  themselves. 

vm. 

There  are  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  when 
the  decayed  branches  fall  from  the  tree  of  humanity ;  and 
when  institutions  grown  old  and  exhausted,  sink  and  leave 
space  for  fresh  institutions  full  of  sap,  which  renew  the 
youth  and  recast  the  ideas  of  a  people.  Antiquity  is 
replete  with  this  transformation,  of  which  we  only  catch  a 
glunpse  in  the  relics  of  history.  Each  decadence  of  effete 
ideas  carries  with  it  an  old  world,  and  gives  its  name  to  a 
new  order  of  civilization.  The  East,  China,  Egypt,  G^reece, 
Eome,  have  seen  these  ruins  and  th^e  renewals.  The  West 
experienced  them  when  the  Druidical  theocracy  gave  way  to 
the  gods  and  government  of  the  Romans.  Byzantium,  Rome, 
and  the  Empire  effected  them  rapidly,  and  as  it  were  in- 
stinctively by  themselves  when,  wearied  with,  and  blueing 
at,  polytheism,  they  rose  at  the  voice  of  Constantine  against 
their  gods,  and  swept  away,  like  an  angry  tempest,  those 
temples,  those  ideas  and  forms  of  worship,  to  which  the 
people  still  clung,  but  which  the  superior  portion  of  human 
thouffht  had  already  abandoned.  The  civilization  of  Con- 
stantme  and  Charlemange  grew  old  in  its  turn,  and  the 
beliefs  which  for  eighteen  centuries  had  supported  altars  and 
thrones,  menaced  the  religious  world,  as  well  as  the  political 
world,  with  a  catastrophe  which  rarely  leaves  power  stand- 
ing when  faith  is  staggered.  Monarchical  Europe  was  the 
handiwork  of  Catholicism ;  politics  were  fashioned  after'the 
image  of  the  Church  ;  authority  was  founded  on  a  mystery. 
Rights  came  to  it  from  on  high,  and  power,  like  faith,  was 
reputed  divine.  The  obedience  of  the  people  was  conse- 
crated to  it,  and  from  that  very  reason  inquiry  was  a  blas- 
phemy, Mid  servitude  a  virtue.  The  spirit  of  philosophy, 
which  had  silently  revolted  against  this  for  three  centuries, 
as  a  doctrine  which  the  scandals,  tyrannies,  and  crimes  of 
the  two  powers  behed  daily,  refused  any  longer  to  recognize 
a  divine  title  in  those  authorities  which  deny  reason  and  sub- 
lugate  a  people.  So  long  as  Catholicism  had  been  the  sole 
legal  doctrme  in  Europe,  these  murmuring  revolts  of  mind 
L»l  not  overset  empires.     They  had  been  ponished  by 
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the  liands  of  rulers.  Dungeons,  ptinisliments,  inquisitions^ 
fire,  and  faggot,  had  intimidated  reason,  and  presenred 
erect  the  twofold  dogma  on  which  the  two  governments 
reposed. 

But  printing,  that  unceasing  outpouring  of  the  human 
mind,  was  to  the  people  a  second  revelation.  Employed  at 
first  exclusively  for  the  Church,  for  the  propagation  of  ruling 
ideas,  it  had  begun  to  sap  them.  The  dogmata  of  tempor^ 
power,  and  spiritual  power,  incessantly  assailed  by  these 
floods  of  light,  could  not  be  long  without  being  shaken,,  first 
in  the  human  mind  Mid  afterwards  in  tWi]^,  to  the  very 
foimdations.  Gutternberg,  without  knowing  it,  was  the/ 
mechanist  of  the  New  World.  In  creating  the  communi- 
cation of  ideas,  he  had  assured  the  independence  of  reason. 
Every  letter  of  this  alphabet  which  left  his  fingers,  con- 
tained in  it  more  power  than  the  armies  of  kings,  and  the 
thunders  of  pontiflfs.  It  was  mind  which  he  furnished  with 
language.  Tliese  two  powers  were  the  mistresses  of  man,  as 
they  were  hereafter  of  mankind.  The  intellectual  world  was 
bom  of  a  material  invention,  and  it  had  grown  rapidly.  The 
reformed  reUgion  was  one  of  its  early  o&pring. 

The  empire  of  catholic  Christianity  had  undergone  exten- 
sive dismemberments.  Switzerland,  a  part  of  Germany, 
Holland,  England,  whole  provinces  of  France,  had  been 
drawn  away  from  the  centre  of  religious  authority,  and 
passed  over  to  the  doctrine  of  free  examination.  Divme  au- 
thority attacked  and  contested  in  Catholicism,  the  authority 
of  the  throne  remained  at  the  mercy  of  the  people.  Phi- 
losophy, more  potent  than  sedition,  approached  it  more  and 
more  near,  with  less  respect,  less  fear.  History  had  actually 
written  of  the  weaknesses  and  crimes  of  kings.  PubHc 
writers  had  dared  to  comment  upon  it,  and  the  people  to 
draw  conclusions.  Social  institutions  had  been  weighed  by 
their  real  value  for  humanity.  Minds  the  most  devoted  to 
power  had  spoken  to  sovereigns  of  duties,  and  to  people  of 
rights.  The  holy  boldness  of  Christianity  had  been  heard 
even  ia  the  consecrated  pulpit,  in  the  presence  of  Louis  XIV. 
^  Bossuet,  that  sacerdotal  genius  of  the  ancient  synagogue, 
had  mingled  his  proud  adulations  to  Louis  XIY.  with  some 
of  those  austere  warnings  which  console  persons  for  their 
abasement.  Fen^lon,  that  evangelical  and  tender  genius,  of 
the  new  law,  had  written  his  instructions  to  princes,  and  his 
Telemachus,  in  the  palace  of  the  king,  and  in  the  cabinet  of 
an  heir  to  the  throne.    The  political  philosophy  oi  Christi- 
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anity,  that  rosurrectioii  of  justice  ki  favor  of  the  weak,  bad 
glided  from  the  lips  of  Louis  XIV.  into  Ute  ear  of  his  grand- 
son.  F6nelon  educated  anoth^  revolution  in  the  Duke  of 
Burgimdy.  This  the  king  perceived  when  too  late,  and  ex- 
pelled the  divine  seduction  from  his  palace.  But  the  revo- 
hitionary  policy  was  bom  there ;  there  the  people  read  the 
pages  of  the  holy  archbishop  :  Versaillefi  was  destined  to  be, 
thaiika  to  Louis  XIV.  and  Fenelon,  at  once  the  palace  of 
despotism  and  the  cradle  of  the  Eevohition.  Montesquieu 
had  sounded  the  institutions,  and  analyzed  the  laws  of  all 
people.  By  classing  governments,  he  had  compared  them, 
by  comparing,  he  passed  ju(^ment  on  them ;  and  this 
judgment  brought  out,  in  its  bold  relief,  and  contrast,  on 
every  page,  right  and  force,  privilege  and  equality,  tyranny 
and  liberty. 

Jean  Jacques  Bousseau,  less  ingenious,  but  more  eloquent, 
had  studied  politics,  not  in  the  laws,  but  in  nature.  A  free 
but  oppressed  and  sufifering  mind,  the  palpitation  of  his 
noble  heart  had  made  every  heart  beat  that  had  been  ulcer- 
ated by  the  odious  inequality  of  socisU  conditions.  It  was 
the  revolt  of  the  ideal  against  the  real.  He  had  been  the 
tribune  of  nature,  the  Gracchus  of  philosophy — He  had  not 
produced  the  history  of  institutions,  only  its  vision — but 
that  vision  descended  from  heaven  and  returned  thither. 
There  was  to  be  seen  the  design  of  God  and  the  excess  of 
his  love — ^but  there  was  not  enough  seen  of  the  infirmity  of 
men.  It  was  the  Utopia  of  government ;  but  by  this  Rious- 
seau  led  further  astray.  To  impel  the  people  to  passion  there 
must  be  some  slight  illusion  mingled  with  the  truth  ;  reality 
alone  was  too  chilling  to  fanaticize  the  human  mind ;  it  is 
only  roused  to  enthusiasm  by  things  something  out  of  nature. 
What  is  termed  the  ideal  is  the  attraction  and  force  of 
religions,  which  always  aspire  higher  than  they  mount ;  this 
is  how  fanaticism  is  produced,  that  delirium  of  virtue. 
Rousseau  was  the  ideal  of  politics,  as  Fen^lon  was  the  ideal 
of  Christianity. 

Voltaire  had  the  genius  of  criticism,  that  power  of  raillery 
which  withers  all  it  overthrows.  He  had  made  human  nature 
laugh  at  itself,  had  felled  it  low  in  order  to  raise  it,  had  laid 
bare  before  it  all  errors,  prejudices,  Iniquities,  and  crimes  of 
ignorance  ;  he  had  urged  it  to  rebellion  against  consecrated 
ideas,  not  by  the  ideal  but  by  sheer  contempt.  Destiny 
gave  him  eighty  years  of  existence,  that  he  might  slowly 
decompose  the  decayed  age ;  he  had  the  time  to  combat 
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wifjiiaa^  ime,  and  when  he  fell  he  was  tbe  conqueror.  Wb 
disciples  filled  courts,  academies,  and  saloons ;  those  of  Rous- 
seau grew  splenetic  and  visionary  amongst  the  lower  orders 
of  society.  The  one  had  been  the  fortunate  and  elegant 
advocate  of  the  aristocracy,  the  other  was  the  secret  ccNOsoler 
and  beloved  av^^iger  of  the  democracy.  His  book  was  the 
book  of  aU  oppressed  and  tender  sotds.  Unhappy  and  dev* 
otee  himself,  he  had  j^aced  God  by  the  side  of  the  people ;  his 
doctrines  sanctified  the  mind,  wnilst  they  led  the  heart  to 
rebellion.  There  was  v^igeance  in  his  very  accent,  but 
there  was  piety  also.  Voltaire's  fdUowers  would  have  over- 
turned altars,  those  of  Rousseau  would  have  raised  them. 
The  one  couhl  have  done  without  virtues,  and  made  arrange- 
ments with  thrcHies^  the  other  had  absolute  need  of  a  God, 
and  could  only  have  founded  republics. 

Their  numerous  disci^des  progressed  with  their  missions, 
and  possessed  all  the  (»gans  of  public  thought.  From  the 
seat  of  geometry  to  the  consecrated  pulpit,  the  philosophy 
of  the  18th  century  invaded  or  altered  everything.  D'Alem- 
hert,  Diderot,  Baynal,  Buffon,  Condorcet,  Bemardin  Saint 
Pierre,  Helvetius,  Saint  Lambert,  La  Harpe,  were  the  church 
of  the  new  era.  One  sole  thought  animated  these  diverse 
minds — ^the  renovation  of  huuvm  ideas.  Arithmetic,  science, 
history,  economy,  politics,  the  stage,  morals,  poetry,  all 
served  as  the  vehicle  of  modem  philosophy ;  it  ran  in  all 
the  veins  of  the  times ;  it  had  enlisted  every  genius,  it  spoke 
ev^  language.  Cluuice  or  I^ovidence  had  decided  that 
this  period,  which  elsewhere  was  almost  barren,  should  be 
the  age  of  France.  From  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  the  commencem^it  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  nature 
had  been  {»rodigal  of  men  to  France.  This  brilliancy  con- 
tinued by  so  many  geniuses  of  the  first  order,  from  Oomeille 
to  Voltaire,  from  Sossuet  to  Rousseau,  from  F^n^lon  to 
Bemardin  Saint  Pierre,  had  accustomed  the  people  to  look 
on  this  ade.  The  focus  of  the  ideas  of  the  world  shed  thence 
its  brilliancy.  The  moral  authority  of  the  human  mind  was 
no  longer  at  Rome.  The  stir,  hght,  direclicm,  were  from 
Paris;  the  European  mind  was  French.  There  was,  and 
there  always  will  be,  in  the  French  genius  something  more 
potent  than  its  potency,  more  luminous  than  its  splendor ; 
and  that  is  its  warmth,  its  penetrating  power  of  communi- 


catmg  the  attracticm  which  it  has,  and  which  it  inspires  to 
Europe. 
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The  genius  of  the  Spfun  of  Charles  V.  is  high  and  ad- 
venturous, that  of  Germany  is  prc^und  and  severe,  that  of 
England  skilful  and  proud,  that  of  France  is  attractive, — ^it 
is  in  that  it  has  its  force.  Easily  seduced  itself,  it  easily 
seduces  other  people.  The  other  great  individualities  of  the 
world  of  nations  have  only  their  genius.  France  for  a  second 
genius  has  its  heart,  and  is  prodigal  in  its  thou^ts,  in  its 
writings,  as  well  as  in  its  national  acts.  When  Providence 
wills  thit  one  desire  shall  fire  thl  world,  it  is  first  kindled 
in  a  Frenchman's  soul.  This  conmiunicative  quality  of  the 
character  of  this  race — ^this  French  attraction,  as  yet  unal- 
tered by  the  ambition  of  conquest, — ^was  then  the  precur- 
sory mark  of  the  age.  It  seems  that  a  providential  iu- 
stinct  turned  all  the  attraction  of  Europe  towards  this  point, 
as  if  motion  and  light  could  only  emanate  thence.  The  only 
real  echoing  point  of  the  Continent  was  Paris.  There  the 
smallest  things  made  great  noise,  literature  was  the  vehicle 
of  French  influence;  there  intellectual  monarchy  had  its 
books,  its  theatre,  its  writings  even  before  it  had  its  heroes. 

Conquering  by  its  intell^ence,  its  printing-presses  were 
its  army. 

IX. 

The  parties  who  divided  the  country  after  the  death  of 
Mirabeau  were  thus  distributed ;  out  of  the  Assembly,  the 
Court,  and  the  Jacobins ;  in  the  Assembly  the  right  side  and 
the  left  side,  and  between  these  two  extreme  parties — ^th© 
one  fanatic  by  its  innovations,  the  other  fanatic  from  its  re- 
sistance— ^there  was  an  intermediate  party,  consisting  of  the 
men  of  substance  and  peace  belonging  to  both  these  parties. 
*  Their  views  moderate,  and  wavering  between  revolution  and 
conservatism,  desired  that  the  one  should  conquer  without 
violence,  and  the  other  concede  without  vindictiveness.  These 
were  the  philosophers  of  the  Revolution, — ^but  it  was  not  the 
hour  for  philosophy,  it  was  the  hour  of  victory;  the  two 
ideas  required  champions,  not  judges ;  they  crushed  men  in 
their  encounter.  Let  us  enumerate  the  principal  chiefs  of 
the  contending  parties,  and  make  them  known  before  we 
bring  them  into  action. 

King  Louis  XVI.  was  then  only  thirty-seven  years  of 
age  ;  his  features  resembled  those  of  lus  race,  rendered 
somewhat  heavy  by  the  German  blood  of  his  mother,  a 
princess  of  the  house  of  Saxony.     Fine  blue  eyes>  very  wide 
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open,  and  clear  rather  than  dazzling,  a  round  and  retreating 
forehead,  a  Roman  nose,  the  nostrils  flaccid  and  large,  and 
somewhat  destro3dng  the  energy  of  the  aquiline  profile,  a 
mouth  smiling  and  gracious  in  expression,  lips  thick,  but  well 
shaped,  a  fine  skin,  fresh  and  h^h-colored  in  tint,  though 
rather  loose ;  of  short  stature,  stout  frame,  timid  carriage, 
irregular  walk,  and  when  not  moving,  a  restlessness  of  body 
in  shifting  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other  without  advancing 
— a  habit  contracted  either  from  that  impatience  common  to 
princes  compelled  to  undergo  long  audiences,  or  else  the 
outward  token  of  the  constant  wavering  of  an  undecided 
mind.  In  his  person  there  was  an  expression  of  bonhammie 
more  vulgar  than  royal,  which  at  the  first  glance  inspired  as 
much  derision  as  veneration,  and  on  which  his  enemies  seized 
with  contemptuous  perversity,  in  order  to  show  to  the  people 
in  the  features  of  their  ruler  the  visible  and  personal  sign  of 
those  vices- they  sought  to  destroy  in  royalty — ^in  the  tout 
ensemble  some  resemblance  to  the  imperial  physiognomy  of 
the  later  Caesars  at  the  period  of  the  fall  of  things  and  races, 
— the  mildness  of  Antoninus,  with  the  vast  obesity  of  Vitel- 
lius ; — this  was  precisely  the  man. 


This  young  prince  had  been  educated  in  complete  solitude 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  The  atmosphere  which  had 
infected  the  age  had  not  touched  his  heir.  Whilst  Louis  XV- 
had  changed  his  court  into  a  place  of  ill-fame,  his  granuson, 
educated  in  a  comer  of  the  palace  of  Meudon  by  pious  and 
enlightened  masters,  grew  up  in  respect  for  his  rank,  in 
awe  of  the  throne,  and  in  a  real  love  for  the  people  wbrm 
he  was  one  day  to  be  called  upon  to  govern.  The  soul  of 
Fenelon  seemed  to  have  traversed  two  generations  of  kings 
in  i^e  palace  where  he  had  brought  up  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  order  to  inspire  the  education  of  his  descendant. 
What  was  nearest  the  crowned  vice  upon  the  throne  Vas 
lerhaps  the  most  pure  of  anything  in  France.  If  the  age 
ad  not  been  as  dissolute  as  the  king,  it  would  have  directed 
his  love  in  that  direction.  He  had  reached  that  point  of 
corruption  in  which  purity  appears  ridiculous,  and  modesty 
was  treated  with  contempt. 

Married  a,t  twenty  years  of  age  to  a  daughter  of  Maria 
rheresa  of  Austria,  the  young  prince  had  continued  until  his 
accession  to  the  throne  in  his  life  of  domestic  retirement^ 

VOL.  I.  2 
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study,  and  isolation.  Europe  was  slumberii^  in  a  disgraceful 
peace.  War,  that  exercise  of  princes,  could  not  thus  form 
him  by  contact  with  men  and  the  cust(Hn  <^  command. 
Fields  of  battle,  which  are  the  theatare  of  great  actors  of  his 
stamp,  had  not  brought  him  under  the  observation  of  his 
people.  No  prestige,  except  the  circumstance  of  birth,  clung 
to  him.  His  sole  popularity  was  deriyed  from  the  disgust 
inspired  by  his  grandfather.  He  occasionally  had  the  este^n 
of  his  people,  but  never  their  favor.  Upright  and  well-in- 
formed, he  called  to  him  sterling  honesty  and  clear  intelli-^ 
gence  in  the  person  oi  Turgot.  But  with  the  philosophic 
sentiment  of  the  necessity  of  reforms,  the  prince  had  not  the 
feehng  of  a  reformer ;  he  had  neither  the  genius  nor  the  bold- 
ness ;  nor  had  his  ministers  more  than  himself.  They  raised 
all  questions  without  settling  any,  accumulated  storms,  with- 
out giving  them  any  impulse,  and  the  tempests  were  doomed 
to  be  eventually  directed  against  themselves.  From  M.  de 
Maurepas  to  M.  Turgot,  from  M.  Turgot  to  M.  de  Calpnne, 
from  M.  de  Calcame  to  M.  Necker,  from  M.  Necker  to 
M.  de  Malesherbes,  he  floated  fr<«n  an  honest  man  to  an 
intriguant,  from  a  philosopher  to  a  banker,  whilst  the  spirit 
of  system  and  charlatanism  ill  supplied  the  spirit  of  govern- 
ment. God,  who  had  given  many  men  of  notoriety  during 
this  reign,  had  refusec^  it  a  statesman ;  all  was  promise  and 
deception.  The  court  clamored,  impatience  seized  on  the 
nation,  and  violent  convulsions  followed.  The  Assembly  of 
Notables,  States  General,  National  Assembly,  had  all  burst 
in  the  hands  of  royalty  ;  a  revolution  emanated  from  his 
good  intentions  more  fierce  and  more  irritable  than  if  it  had 
been  the  consequence  of  his  vices.  At  the  time  when  the 
king  had  this  revolution  before  him  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, he  had  not  in  his  councils  one  man,  not  only  capable 
of  resisting  but  even  of  comprehending  it.  Men  really 
strong  prefer  in  such  moments  to  be  rather  the  popular 
loinisters  of  the  nation  than  the  bucklers  of  the  king. 

XI. 

M.  de  Montmorin  was  devoted  to  the  king,  but  had  no 
credit  with  the  nation.  The  ministry  had  neither  the  initia- 
tive nor  opposition ;  the  initiative  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  the  executive  power  with  the  mob.  The  king, 
without  an  organ,  without  privilege,  without  force,  had 
xoerdy  the  odi^  responsibility  of  anarchy.    He  was  the 
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butt  ag£W)^t  w^b  all  pi^es  dJeeo^  %h^  haie  or  rage  of 
ike  poppkt  i}e  ii^  ^0  pnyilege  of  every  acouaatioii* 
vbilst  frQQ)  tbe  tiib^i^  Mir^beau,  ^arD^ye,  PetioQ^  Lameth, 
and  Robespierre,  eloquently  threatened  the  tjirope ;  infamous 
pamphlets,  factious  journals  painted  the  king  in  the  colors 
of  a  tyrant  who  was  brut^ed  by  wine,  who  lent  himself  to 
every  caprice  of  an  abandoned  woman,  and  who  conspired  in 
thB  reces9e»  of  his  palace  with  the  enemies  of  the  nation. 
In  the  sinister  feeling  of  his  coming  fall,  the  stoical  virtue  of 
this  prince  sufi&ced  f<Hr  the  cdimag  <^  Jbis  conscience,  but 
was  not  ad^uate  to  his  resolutions.  On  leaving  the  council 
of  his  ministers,  where  he  loyally  accomplished  the  consti- 
tutional  condition^  of  his  character,  he  sought,  sometimes  in 
the  friaidship  of  his  devoted  servants,  sometimes  from  the 
very  persons  of  his  enemies^  admitted  by  stealth  to  his 
confidence,  the  most  important  inspiraUops.  Counsels  suc- 
Qeeded  to  counsels,  and  contradicted  one  another  in  the 
royal  ear,  as  their  residts  contradicted  each  other, in  their 
operations.  His  enemies  si^gested  concessions,  promising 
him  a  popularity  which  escaped  their  hands  ju^t  as  they 
wer«  about  to  insure  it  to  him.  The  court  counselled  the 
resistauce  which  it  had  ouly  in  its  dreams ;  the  queen  the 
courage  she  felt  in  her  soul ;  intriguants,  corruption,  the 
timid,  flight ;  and  in  turns,  and  almost  at  the  same  time,  he 
tried  all  these  expedients :  not  one  was  efficacious ;  the  time 
for  usrful  resolutions  had  passed, — ^the  crisis  was  without 
remedy.  It  wa^  necessary  to  choose  between  life  and  the  [^ 
throne.  In  endeavoring  to  preserve  the  two,  it  was  written  * 
that  he  should  lose  both* 

When  we  place  ourselves  in  imagination  in  the  position  of 
Louis  ZYI.,  and  asl^  what  could  have  saved  him  ?  we  reply 
disheartened— nothipg.  There  are  circumstances  which  eu^ 
fold  all  a  man's  movem^its  in  such  a  snare,  that,  T^hatever 
direction  he  may  take^  he  falls  into  the  fatality  of  his  faults 
or  his  virtues.  This  was  the  dilenmia  of  Louis  XVL  All 
the  unpopularity  <^  royalty  in  France,  all  tiie  faults  of  pre- 
ceding administrations,  all  the  vices  of  kings,  all  the  shame 
of  courts,  all  the  griefs  pf  the  people,  were  as  it  were  ac- 
cumulated on  his  head,  and  marked  his  innocent  brow  for 
the  expiation  of  many  ages.  Epochs  have  ,their  sacrifices 
as  well  as  their  religions.  When  they  desire  to  recast  an 
institution  which  no  longer  suits  them,  they  pile  upon  the 
individual  who  personifies  this  institution  aU  ihe  odium  and 
all  th^  cpod^ldiH^^on  of  the  institutioQ  itself«-^they  malo  of 
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tins  inqp^ti  victim  whom  they  sacrifice  to  the  time.  Louis 
jyttr'was  this  iimocent  sacnfice,  overwhelmed  with  all  the 
iniquities  of  thrones,  and  destined  to  be  immolated  as  a  chas- 
tisement for  royalty.    Such  was  the  king. 

xn. 

The  queen  seemed  to  be  created  by  nature  to  contrast  with 
the  king,  and  to  attract  forever  the  interest  and  pity  of  ages 
^  to  one  of  those  state  dramas,  which  are  incomplete  unless  the 
miseries  and  misfortunes  of  a  woman  mingle  in  them.  Daugh- 
ter of  Maria  Theresa,  she  had  commenced  her  life  in  the 
stonns  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  She  was  one  of  the  chil- 
dren whom  the  Empress  held  by  the  hand  when  she  pre- 
sented herself  as  a  supphcant  before  her  faithful  Hungarians, 
and  the  troops  exclaimed,  "  We  will  die  for  our  king,  Maria 
Theresa."  Her  daughter,  too,  had  the  heart  of  a  ki^.  On 
her  arrival  in  France,  her  beauty  had  dazzled  the  whole  king- 
dom,— a  beauty  then  in  all  its  splendor.  The  two  children 
whom  she  had  given  to  the  throne,  far  from  impairing  her  good 
looks,  added  to  the  attractions  of  her  person  that  character 
of  maternal  majesty  which  so  well  becomes  the  mother  of  a 
nation.  The  presentiment  of  her  misfortunes,  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  tragic  scenes  of  Versailles,  the  uneawness  of  each 
day  somewhat  diminished  her  youthftd  freshness.  She  was 
tail,  sKm,  and  graceful, — a  real  daughter  of  Tyrol.  Her  nat- 
urally majestic  carriage  in  no  way  impaired  the  grace  of  her 
movements ;  her  neck  rising  elegantly  and  distinctly  from  her 
shoulders  gave  expression  to  every  attitude.  The  woman  was 
perceptible  beneath  the  queen,  the  tenderness  of  heart  was 
not  lost  in  the  elevation  of  her  destiny.  Her  light-brown  hair 
was  long  and  sUky ;  her  forehead,  high  and  rather  projecting, 
was  imited  to  her  temples  by  those  fine  curves  which  give  so 
much  delicacy  and  expressioQ  to  that  seat  of  thought  or  the 
soul  in  women ;  her  eyes  of  that  clear  blue  which  recall  the 
skies  of  the  North  or  the  waters  of  the  Danube ;  an  aquiline 
nose,  with  nostrils  open  and  slightly  projecting,  where  emo- 
tions palpitate  and  courage  is  evidenced ;  a  large  mouth,  bril- 
liant teeth,  Austrian  lips,  that  is,  projecting  ana  well-defined ; 
an  oval  countenance,  animated,  varying,  impassioned,  and  the 
ensemble  of  these  features  replete  with  that  expression  impos- 
sible to  describe  which  emanates  from  the  look,  the  shades, 
the  reflections  of  the  face,  which  encompasses  it  with  an  iris 
like  tlmt  of  the  warm  and  tinted  vapor  which  bathes  objects 
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in  full  sunliglit — the  extreme  loveliness  which  the  ideal  con- 
veys,  and  which  by  giving  it  life  increases  its  attraction. 
With  all  these  charms,  a  soul  yearning  to  attach  itself,  a  heart 
easily  moved,  but  yet  earnest  in  desire  to  fix  itself;  a  pen- 
sive and  inteUigent  smile,  with  nothing  of  vacuity  in  it, 
nothing  of  preference  or  mere  acquaintanceship  in  it,  because 
it  felt  itself  worthy  <^  friendships.  Such  was  Murie-Anioinette 
as  a  woman. 

xin.  . 

It  was  enough  to  form  the  happiness  of  a  man  and  the  or- 
nament of  a  court ;  to  inspire  a  wavering  monarch  and  be  the 
safeguard  of  a  state  under  trying  circumstances,  somethin^^ 
more  is  requisite.  The  genius  of  government  is  required,  and 
the  queen  had  it  not.  Nothing  could  have  prepared  her  for 
the  regulation  of  the  disordered  elements  which  were  aboiit 
her ;  misfortune  had  given  her  no  time  for  reflection.  Haile4 
with  enthusiasm  by  a  perverse  court  and  an  ardent  nation, 
die  must  have  beUeved  in  the  eternity  of  such  sentiments. 
She  was  lulled  to  sleep  in  the  dissipations  of  the  Trianon. 
She  had  heard  the  first  threatenings  of  the  tempest  without 
believing  in  its  dangers :  she  had  trusted  in  the  love  she  in- 
spired, and  which  ^e  felt  in  her  own  heart.  The  court  had 
become  exacting,  the  nation  hostile.  The  instrument  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  court  on  the  heart  of  the  king,  she  had  at 
first  favored  and  then  opposed  all  reforms  which  prevented  or 
delayed  the  crisis  that  arose.  Her  policy  was  but  infatuation; 
her  system  but  the  perpetual  abandonment  of  herself  to  every 
partisan  who  promised  her  the  kmg's  safety.  The  Comte 
D'Artois,  a  youthful  prince,  chivalrous  in  etiquette,  had  much 
influence  with  her :  he  relied  greatly  on  the  noblesse ;  made 
frequent  references  to  his  sword.  He  laughed  at  the  crises : 
he  disdained  this  war  of  words,  caballed  against  ministers, 
and  treated  passing  events  with  levity.  The  queen,  intoxi- 
cated with  the  adulation  of  those  around  her,  urged  theMng 
to  recall  the  next  day  what  he  had  conceded  on  the  previous 
,  evening.  Her  hand  was  felt  in  all  the  transactions  of  the  gov- 
ernment :  her  apartments  were  the  focus  of  a  perpetual  con- 
spiracy against  the  government ;  the  nation  detected  it,  and 
iiltimately  detested  her. 

Her  name  became  for  the  people  the  phantom  of  all 
counter-revolution.  We  are  apt  to  calumniate  what  we  fear. 
43he  was  depicted  under  the  features  of  a  Messalina.    The 
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most  infemous  pamphlets  were  ill  cinmktion;  thd  ttioti 
tcandaldtis  anecdotes  were  credited*  She  111117  be  accused 
of  tenderness,  btit  nerer  of  deprayity.  Lovelj^  youag>  and 
adored,  if  her  heart  did  not  remain  ins^isible,  h^  innermost 
feelings,  innocent  perhaps,  nerer  gare  jtist  ^roiind  for  open 
scandal.    Jlistory  has  its  modesty,  and  we  will  not  violate  it 

XIV.  * 

On  the  days  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October  the  queen 
perceived  (too  late)  the  enmity  of  the  people ;  her  heart 
must  have  been  full  of  vengeance.  Einigratioii  eomMenced, 
and  sie  viewed  it  fatOTably.  All  her  friends  T^re  at  Cob- 
le&ts :  dhe  was  believed  to  be  in  close  connection  with  them, 
and  thiis  belief  was  true.  Stories  of  an  Austrian  committee 
were  busily  spread  amongst  the  people.  The  queen  Was 
accused  of  ccmspiring  for  the  destructidn  of  the  nation,  who 
at  every  moment  demanded  her  head^  A  people  in  revolt 
must  have  some  one  to  hate,  and  they  handed  over  to  her  the 

2ueen.  Her  name  ^^tbb  the  theme  of  their  songs  of  rage. 
>ne  woman  was  the  enemy  of  a  whble  nation,  and  her  pnde 
disdained  to  undeceite  them.  She  inclosed  herself  in  her 
resentment  and  her  terror.  Imprisoned  in  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  she  could  not  put  her  head  out  of  Window  without 
provoking  an  outrage  and  hearing  insult.  Every  noise  in  the 
city,  made  her  apprehensive  of  an  insurrection.  Her  days 
were  melancholy,  her  nights  disturbed  i  she  underwent 
hourly  agony  for  two  years,  and  that  an^iish  Was  magnified 
in  her  heart  by  her  love  for  her  two  children,  and  her  dis- 
quietude  for  the  king.  Her  court  was  forsaken ;  she  saw 
none  but  the  shadows  of  authority ;  the  ministers  forced  on 
her  by  M.  de  La  Fayette,  before  whom  she  was  compelled 
to  mask  her  countenance  in  smiles.  Her  apartments  were 
watched  by  spies  in  the  guise  of  servants.  It  was  necessary 
to  mislead  them,  in  order  to  have  interviews  with  the  few 
friends  who  remained  to  her.  Private  staircases,  dark  cor- 
ridors, were  the  means  by  which  at  night  her  secret  coun- 
sellors obtained  access  to  her.  These  meetings  resembled 
conspiracies ;  she  left  them  every  time  with  a  different  train 
of  ideas,  which  she  communicated  to  the  king,  whose 
behavior  thus  acquired  the  incoherence  of  a  woman  perse- 
cuted and  distressed.  Measures  of  resistance,  bribing  the 
Assembly,  an  entire  surrender  of  the  constitution,  attempts 
by  force,  an  assumption  of  royal  dignity,  repentance,  weak- 
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s,  terror,  and  flight, — «11  were  discussed,  plaimed,  deeided 
on,  prepaicid  and  abandoned,  on  the  same  day.  Women,  so 
subbme  in  their  derotion,  are  seldom  capable  of  the  con- 
tinuous firmness  of  mind-'*4he  imperturbability  requisite  f<Mr 
a  political  plan.  Their  polities  are  in  their  heart,  their  pas« 
sions  trench  so  closely  on  their  reason.  Of  all  the  virtues 
which  a  throne  requires  they  have  but  courage ;  often  heroes, 
they  are  never  statesmen.  The  queen  was  another  example 
^  of  this  :  she  did  the  king  incredible  mischief.  With  a  mind 
*  infinitely  superior,  with  more  soul,  more  character  ^than  he, 
her  superiority  only  sefved  to  inspire  him  with  mischievous 
counsels.  She  was  at  once  the  charm  of  his  misfortunes 
and  the  genius  of  his  destruction ;  she  conducted  him  step 
by  step  to  the  scaffold,  but  she  ascended  it  with  him. 

XV. 

The  light  ade  in  the  National  Assembly  conmsted  of  men, 
the  natural  opponents  <^  the  movement,  the  nobility  and 
higher  clergy.  All,  however,  were  not  of  the  same  rank  nor 
the  same  title.  Seditions  are  found  amongst  the  lower 
rank,  revolutions  in  the  higher.  Seditions  are  but  the  angry 
workings  of  tl»  people — ^revolutions  are  the  ideas  of  the 
€poch.  Ideas  begin  in  the  he^  of  the  nation.  The  French 
Kevolution  was  a  generous  thought  of  the  aristocracy.  This 
thought  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  framed  of  it 
a  weapon  against  the  noblesse,  the  throne,  and  religion.  The 
philosophy  of  the  saloons  became  revolt  in  the  streets: 
nevertheless  all  the  great  houses  of  the  kingdom  had  given 
apostles  to  the  first  dogmata  of  the  Revolution :  the  States 
General,  the  ancient  theatre  of  the  importance  and  triumphs 
of  the  higher  nobility,  had  tempted  the  ambition  of  their 
heirs,  and  they  had  marched  in  the  van  of  the  reformers. 
Usprit  de  corps  could  not  restrain  them  when  the  question  of 
uniting  with  the  Hers  Etat  had  been  invoked.  The  Mont- 
morencies,  N oailles,  La  Rochefoucaulds,  Clermont  Tonnerres, 
Lally  ToUendals,  Virieux,  d'Aiguillons,  Lauzans,  Montes- 
quieus,  Lameths,  Mirabeaus,  the  Due  d'  Orleans,  first  prince 
of  the  blood,  the  Count  de  Provence,  brother  of  the  king, 
king  himself  afterwards  as  Louis  XYIII.,  had  given  an 
impulse  to  the  boldest  innovations.  They  had  each  borrowed 
their  momentary  popularity  from  principles  easier  to  enun- 
ciate than  restrain,  and  that  popularity  had  nearly  forsaken 
them  all.    So  soon  as  these  theorists  of  speculative  revolu- 
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tion  saw  tliat  they  were  carried  away  in  the  torrent,  they 
attempted  to  ascend  the  stream  from  whose  source  they  had 
started;  some  again  surrounded  the  throne,  others  had 
emigrated  after  the  days  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October. 
Others,  more  firm,  remained  'in  their  places  in  the  National 
Assembly ;  they  fought  without  a  hope,  but  still  defended  a 
fallen  cause,  gloriously  resolute  to  maintain  at  least  a  mo- 
narchical power,  and  abandoning  to  the  people,  without  a 
struggle,  the  spoils  of  the  nobility  and  the  church.  Amongst 
these  are  Cazafes,  the  Abb6  Maury,  Malouet,  and  Clermont 
Tonnerre;  they  were  the  distinguished  orators  of  this  ex- 
piring party. 

Clermont  Tonnerre  and  Malouet  were  rather  statesmen 
than  orators ;  their  cautious  and  reflective  language  weighed 
only  on  the  reason ;  they  sought  for  the  mean  between 
liberty  and  monarchy,  and  believed  they  had  found  it  in  the 
system  of  the  Two  Houses  of  English  Legislature.  The 
TTioderes  of  the  two  parties  listened  to  them  respectfully ; 
like  all  half  parties  and  half  talents,  they  excited  neither 
hatred  nor  anger ;  but  events  did  not  listen  to  them,  but 
thrusting  them  aside,  advanced  towards  results  that  were 
utterly  absolute.  Maury  and  Cazal^s,  less  philosophic,  were 
the  two  champions  of  the  right  side ;  different  in  character, 
their  oratorical  powers  were  much  <mi  a  par.  Maury  repre- 
sented the  clergy,  of  which  body  he  was  a  member ;  Cazales, 
the  noblesse,  to  whom  he  belonged.  The  one,  Maury,  early 
trained  to  struggles  of  polemical  theology,  had  sharpened 
and  polished  in  the  pulpit  the  eloquence  he  was  to  bring  into 
the  tribune.  Sprung  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people, 
he  only  belonged  to  the  ancien  regime  by  his  garb,  and  de- 
fended religion  and  the  monarchy  as  two  texts,  imposed 
upon  him  as  themes  for  discourses.  His  conviction  was  the 
part  he  played ;  any  other  appointed  character  would  have 
suited  equally  well ;  yet  he  sustained  with  unflinching 
courage  and  admirable  consistency  that  which  had  been  "  set 
down  for  him." 

Devoted  from  his  youth  to  serious  studies,  endowed  with 
abundant  flow  of  words,  striking  and  vivid  in  his  language, 
his  harangues  were  perfect  treatises  on  the  subjects  he  dis- 
cussed. The  only  rival  of  Mirabeau,  he  needed  but  a  cause 
more  natural  and  more  sterling  to  have  become  his  equal ; 
but  sophistry  could  not  deck  abuses  in  colors  more  specious 
than  those  with  which  Maury  invested  the  ancien  rSgime, 

Historical  erudition  and  sacred  learning  supplied  him  with 
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ample  sources  of  argument.  The  boldness  of  his  character 
and  language  mspired  words  which  even  avenge  a  defeat, 
and  his  fine  countenance,  his  sonorous  voice,  his  commanding 
gesture,  the  defiance  and  good  temper  with  which  he  braved 
the  tribunes,  frequently  drew  down  the  applauses  of  his 
enemies.  The  people,  who  recognized  his  invincible  strength, 
were  amused  at  his  impotent  opposition.  Mamy  was  to 
them  as  one  of  those  gladiators  whom  they  like  to  see  fight, 
although  well  knowing  that  they  must  perish  in  the  strife. 
One  thing  was  wanting  to  the  Ahh6  MauTy, — ^weight  to  his 
eloquence  ;  neither  his  birth,  his  faith,  nor  his  life  inspired 
respect  in  those  who  listened.  The  actor  was  visible  in  the 
man,  the  advocate  in  the  cause,  the  orator  and  his  language 
were  not  identified.  Strip  the  Abb4  Maury  of  the  habit  of 
his  order,  and  he  might  have  changed  sides  without  a  strug- 
gle, and  have  taken  his  seat  amongst  the  innovators.  Such 
orators  grace  a  party,  they  never  save  it. 

XYI. 

Cazal^s  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  themselves  igno- 
rant of  their  own  powers  imtil  the  hour  arrives  when  cir- 
cumstances call  forth  their  genius,  and  assign  to  them  a 
duty.  An  obscure  officer  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  chance, 
which  cast  hun'into  the  tribune,  revealed  the  orator.  He 
did  not  inquire  which  side  be  should  defend ;  noble,  the 
noblesse;  royalist,  the  king;  a  subject,  the  throne.  His 
position  made  his  creed ;  he  bore  in  the  Assembly  the  char- 
acter and  qualities  of  his  uniform.  Language  to  him  was 
only  another  sword,  and  in  all  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  he 
devoted  it  to  the  cause  of  monarchy.  Indolent  and  ill-edu- 
cated, his  natural  good  sense  supplied  the  place  of  study. 
His  monarchical  faith  was  by  no  means  fanaticism  of  the 
past :  it  admitted  the  modifications  conceded  by  the  king 
himself,  and  which  were  compatible  with  the  inviolability  of 
the  throne  and  the  working  of  the  executive  power.  From 
Mirabeau  to  him  the  difference  of  the  first  principle  was  not 
wide  apart,  only  one  decried  it  as  an  aristocrat,  and  the  other 
as  a  democrat.  The  one  flung  himself  headlong  into  the 
midst  of  the  people,  the  other  attached  himself  to  the  steps 
of  the  throne.  The  characteristic  of  Cazales'  eloquence  was 
that  of  a  desperate  cause.  He  protested  more  than  he  dis- 
cussed and  opposed  to  the  triumphs  of  violence  on  tiie  c6t4 
gcMthe,  his  ironic  defiance,  his  bursts  of  bitter  indignation, 

2* 
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wbich  for  the  moment  acquired  admiratioii,  but  never  led  td 
Tictory.  To  him  the  noblesse  owed  that  it  fell  with  gloiy ; 
the  throne,  with  majesty :  and  his  eloquence  attained  some- 
thing that  was  heroic. 

Behind  these  two  men  there  was  only  a  party,  soured  by 
ill-fortune,  discouraged  by  its  isolation  from  the  nation, 
odious  to  the  people,  useless  to  the  throne,  feeding  on  vain 
illusions,  and  only  preserving  of  its  fallen  power  the  re- 
sentment of  injuries,  and  that  insolence  which  was  perpetu- 
ally provoking  fresh  humiliations.  The  hopes  ci  this  party 
were  entirely  sustained  by  their  reliance  on  the  armed  inter- 
vention of  foreign  powers.  Lotus  XVI.  was  in  their  eyes  a 
prisoner  king,  whom  Europe  would  come  and  deliver  from 
his  thraldom.  With  them,  patriotism  and  honor  were  at 
Coblentz.  Overcome  by  numbers,  without  skilful  leaders  who 
understood  how  to  gab  immortal  names  by  timely  retreats ; 
with  no  strength  to  contend  against  the  spirit  of  the  age  and 
refusing  to  move  with  it,  the  cote  droit  could  only  call  for 
vengeance,  its  political  power  was  now  confined  to  an  im- 
precation. 

The  left  side  lost  at  one  blow  its  leader  and  controller ;  in 
Mirabeau  the  national  man  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  only  the 
men  (^  party  remained,  and  they  were  Bamave  and  the  two 
Lameths.  These  men  humbled,  rebuked,  before  ihA  ascend^ 
ency  c^  Mirabeail,  had  attempted,  long  before  his  death,  to 
balance  the  sovereignty  of  his  genius  by  the  exaggeration  of 
their  doctrines  and  harangues.  Mirabeau  was  but  the  apos- 
tle— ^they  would  fain  have  been  the  faction-leaders  of  the 
time.  Jealous  of  his  influence,,  they  would  have  crushed 
his  talents  beneath  the  superiority  of  their  popularity. 
Mediocrity  thinks  to  equal  genius  by  outraging  reason.  A 
diminution  of  thirty  or  forty  votes  had  taken  place  in  the 
left  side.  This  was  the  work  of  Bamave  and  the  Lameths. 
The  club  of  the  friends  of  the  constitution  become  the  Jaco- 
bin Club,  responded  to  them  from  without.  The  popular  agi- 
taticHi  excited  by  them  was  restrained  by  Mirabeau,  who 
rallied  against  them  the  left,  the  centre,  and  the  intelligent 
members  oi  the  right  side.  They  conspired,  they  caballed, 
they  fomented  divisions  in  opinion  all  the  more  that  they 
had  not  control  in  the  Assembly.  ^ 

Mirabeau  was  dead,  and  now  the  field  was  open  to  them. 
The  Lameths — courtiers,  educated  by  the  kindness  of  the 
h>yal  family,  overwhelmed  by  the  favors  and  pensions  of  ih» 
Jdngt  had  the  conspicuous  defection  oi  Mirabeau  "without 
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having  tlie  excuse  of  his  wron^  s^iu^ist  the  monarchy :  ihis 
defection  was  one  pf  their  titles  to  popular  favor.  Clever 
men,  they  carried  with  them  into  the  national  cause  the  con- 
duct of  courts  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up :  still 
their  love  of  the  Revolution  was  disinterested  and  sincere. 
Their  eminent  talents  did  not  equal  their  ambition.  Crushed 
by  Mirabeau,  they  stirred  up  against  him  all  those  whom  the 
shadow  of  that  great  man  ecHpsed  in  common  with  them- 
selves. They  sought  for  a  rival  to  oppose  to  him,  and  found 
only  men  who  envied  him.  Bamave  presented  himself,  and 
they  surrounded  him,  s^lauded  him,  intoxicated  him  with 
his  self-importance.  They  persuaded  him  for  a  moment  that 
phrases  were  politics,  and  that  a  rhetoridan  was  a  states- 
man. 

Mirabeau  was  ^reat  enough  not  to  fear,  and  just  enough 
not  to  despise  hun.  Bamave,  a  young  barrister  of  Dau- 
phin^, had  made  his  debut  with  much  effect  in  the  struggles 
between  the  parliament  and  the  throne  which  had  agitated 
his  province,  and  displayed  on  small  theatres  the  eloquence 
of  men  of  the  bar.  Sent  at  thirty  years  of  age  to  the  States 
General,  with  Mounier  his  patron  and  master,  he  had  soon 
quitted  Mounier  and  the  monarchical  party,  and  made  him- 
self conspicuous  amongst  the  democratic  division.  A  word 
of  sinister  import  which  escaped  not  from  his  heart,  but 
from  his  lips,  weighed  on  his  conscience  with  remorse.  "  Is 
then  the  blood  that  flows  so  pure  ?"  he  exclaimed  at  the  first 
murder  of  the  Revolution.  This  phrase  had  branded  him 
on  the  brow  with  the  mark  of  a  ringleader  of  faction.  Bar- 
nave  was  not  this,  or  only  as  much  so  as  was  necessary  for 
the  success  of  his  discourses ;  nothing  in  him  was  extreme 
but  the  orator :  the  man  was  by  no  means  so,  neither  was  he 
at  all  cruel.  Studious,  but  without  imagination ;  copious, 
but  without  warmth,  his  intellect  was  mediocre,  his  mind 
honest,  his  will  variable,  his  heart  in  the  right  place.  His 
talent,  which  they  affected  to  compare  with  Mirabeau's,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  power  of  skilfully  rivetting  pubHc  at- 
tention. His  habit  of  pleading  gave  him,  with  its  power  of 
extempore  speaking,  an  apparent  superiority  which  vanished 
before  reflection.  Mirabeau's  enemies  had  created  him  a  pe- 
destal on  their  hatred,  and  magnified  his  importance  to  make 
the  comparison  closer,  When  reduced  to  his  actual  stature, 
it  was  easy  to  recognize  the  distance  that  existed  between 
the  man  c^  the  nation,  and  the  man  of  the  bar. 

Bamave  hftcl  the  misfortune  to  be  the  great  man  of  a  me* 
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diocre  party,  and  the  hero  of  an  envious  faction :  he  deserred 
a  better  destiny,  which  he  subsequently  acquired. 

XVIL 

f  Still  deeper  in  the  shade,  and  behind  the  chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  a  man  almost  unknown  began  to  move,  agi- 
tated by  uneasy  thoughts  which  seemed  to  forbid  him  to  be 
silent  and  immoved ;  he  spoke  on  all  occasions,  and  attacked 
all  speakers  indifferently,  including  Mirabeau  himself.  Driven 
from  the  tribune,  he  ascended  it  next  day :  overwhelmed  with 
sarcasm,  coughed  down,  disowned  by  all  parties,  lost  amongst 
the  eminent  champions  who  fixed  public  attention,  he  was 
incessantly  beaten  but  never  dispirited.  It  might  have  been 
said,  that  an  inward  and  prophetic  genius  revealed  to  him 
the  vanity  of  all  talent,  and  the  omnipotence  of  a  firm  will 
and  unwearied  patience,  and  that  an  inward  voice  said  to 
him,  "These  men  who  despise  thee  are  thine  ;.  all  the 
changes  of  this  Revolution,  which  now  will  not  deign  to  look 
upon  thee,  will  eventually  terminate  in  thee,  for  thou  hast 
placed  thyself  in  the  way  like  the  inevitable  excess,  in  which 
all  impulse  ends." 

This  man  was  Robespierre. 

There  are  abysses  that  we  dare  not  sound,  and  characters 
we  desire  not  to  fathom,  for  fear  of  finding  in  them  too  great 
darkness,  too  much  horror ;  but  history,  which  has  the  un- 
fliching  eye  of  time,  must  not  be  chilled  by  these  terrors, 
she  must  understand  whilst  she  imdertakes  to  recoi;int. 
Maximilien  Robespierre  was  bom  at  Arras,  of  a  poor  family, 
honest  and  respectable ;  his  father,  who  died  in  Germany, 
was  of  English  origin.  This  may  explain  the  shade  of  Pu- 
ritanism in  his  character.  The  bishop  of  Arras  had  defrayed 
the  cost  of  his  education.  Young  Maximilien  had  distin- 
guished himself  on  leaving  college,  by  a  studious  life,  and 
austere  manners.  Literature  and  the  bar  shared  his  time. 
The  philosophy  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  had  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  his  understanding ;  the  philosophy,  fall- 
ing upon  an  active  imagination,  had  not  remained  a  dead 
letter ;  it  had  become  in  him  a  leading  principle,  a  faith,  a 
fanaticism.  In  the  strong  mind  of  a  sectarian,  all  conviction 
becoines  a  thing  apart.  Robespierre  was  the  Luther  of  poli- 
tics :  and  in  obscurity  he  brooded  over  the  confused  thoughts 
of  a  renovation  of  the  social  world,  and  the  religious  world, 
as  a  dream  which  unavailingly  beset  his  youth,  when  the 
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Bevolnlion  came  to  6£fer  him  what  destiny  always  offers  to 
those  who  watch  her  progress,  opportunity.  He  seized  on 
it.  He  was  named  deputy  of  the  third  estate  in  the  States 
General.  Alone  perhaps  among  aH  these  men  who  opened 
at  Versailles  the  first  scene  of  this  vast  drama^  he  foresaw 
the  termination;  lik^  the  soul,  whose  seat  in  the  human 
frame  philosophers  have  not  discovered,  the  thoi^ht  of  an 
entire  people  sometimes  concentrates  itself  in  the  individual, 
the  least  known  in  the  great  mass.  We  should  not  despise 
any,  for  the  finger  of  Destiny  marks  in  the  soul  and  not  upon 
the  brow.  Robespierre  had  nothing :  neither  birth,  nor  gen- 
ius nor  exterior  wjiich  should  point  him  out  to  men's  notice. 
There  was  nothing  conspicuous  about  him ;  his  limited  talent 
had  only  shone  at  the  bar  or  in  provincial  academies ;  a  few 
verbal  harangues  filled  with  a  tame  and  almost  rustic  philos- 
ophy, some  bits  of  cold  and  affected  poetry,  had  vainly  dis- 
played his  name  in  the  insignificance  of  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  the  day :  he  was  more  than  unknown,  he  was  medi- 
ocre and  contemned.  His  features  presented  notl^ng  which 
could  attract  attention,  when  gazing  roimd  in  a  large  assem- 
bly :  there  was  no  sign  in  visible  characters  of  this  power 
which  was  all  within ;  he  was  the  last  word  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  no  one  could  read  him. 

Hobespierre's  figure  was  small,  his  limbs  feeble  and  angu- 
lar, his  step  irresolute,  his  attitudes  affected,  his  gestures 
destitute  of  harmony  or  grace ;  his  voice,  rather  shrill,  aimed 
at  oratorical  inflexions,  but  only  produced  fatigue  and  mo- 
notony; his  forehead  was  good,  but  small  and  extremely 
projecting  above  the  temples,  as  if  the  mass  and  embarrassed 
movement  of  his  thoughts  had  enlarged:  it  by  their  efforts ; 
his  eyes,  much  covered  by  their  lids  and  very  sharp  at  the 
extremities,  were  deeply  buried  in  the  cavities  of  their  or- 
bits ;  they  gave  out  a  soft  blue  hue,  but  it  was  vague  and 
imfixed,  like  a  steel  reflector  on  which  a  light  glances ;  his 
nose  straight  and  small  was  very  wide  at  the  nostrils,  which 
were  high  and  too  expanded ;  his  mouth  was  large,  his  lips 
thin  and  disagreeably  contracted  at  each  comer ;  his  chin 
^  small  and  pointed,  his  complexion  yellow  and  livid,  like  that 
•  of  an  invalid  or  a  man  worn  out  by  vigils  and  meditations. 
The  habitual  expression  of  this  visage  was  that  of  superficial 
serenity  on  a  serious  mind,  and  a  smile  wavering  betwixt 
sarcasm  and  condescension.  There  was  softness,  but  of  a 
sinister  character.  The  prevailing  characteristic  of  this 
countenance  was  the  prodigious  and  continual  tensicm  of 
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brow,  eyes,  moutli,  aiid  all  the  facial  muscles;  in  re^tiird- 
ing  him  it  was  perceptible  that  the  whole  of  his  features, 
like  t)i«  labor  of  his  mind,  converged  incessantly  on  a  single 
pcHnt  with  sach  power  that  there  was  no  waste  of  will  in  his 
temperament,  and  he  appeared  to  foresee  all  he  desired  to 
accomplish,  as  though  he  had  already  the  reality  befoi'e  his 
eyes.  Such  then  was  the  man  destined  to  absorb  in  himself 
idl  those  men,  and  make  them  his  victims  after  he  had  used 
them  as  his  instruments^  He  was  of  no  party,  but  of  all 
parties  which  in  their  turn  served  his  ideal  of  the  Revolu* 
tion.  In  this  his  power  consisted,  for  parties  paused,  but  he 
never  did.  He  placed  this  ideal  as  an  end  to  reach  in  every 
revolutioniuy  movement,  and  advanced  towards  it  wi^  those 
who  sought  to  attain  it ;  then,  this  goal  reached,  he  placed 
it  still  further  off,  and  again  marched  forward  with  other 
men,  continually  advancing  without  ev^  deviating,  evet 
pausing,  ever  retreating.  The  Revolution,  dedmated  in  itd 
progress,  must  one  day  or  other  inevitably  arrive  at  a  last 
stage,  and  he  desired  it  should  end  in  himself.  He  was  the 
entire  incorporation  of  the  Revolution,-^principles,  thoughts, 
passions,  impulses.  Thus  incorporating  himself  wholly  with 
it,  he  compelled  it  one  day  to  incorporate  itself  in  him — ^that 
day  was  a  distant  one. 

XVIII. 

Robespierre,  who  had  often  struggled  agamst  Mirabeatt 
with  Duport,  the  Lameths,  and  Bamave,  began  to  separate 
himself  from  them  as  soon  as  they  appeared  to  predominate 
in  the  Assembly.  *  He  formed,  with  Petion  and  some  others 
of  small  note,  a  small  band  of  opposition,  radically  democratic, 
who  encouraged  the  Jacobins  without,  and  menaced  Bamave 
and  the  Lameths  whenever  they  ventured  to  pause.  Petion 
and  Robespierre  in  the  Assembly,  Brissot  and  Danton  at  the 
Jacobin  Club,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  party  which 
was  destined  to  accelerate  the  movement  and  speedily  to 
convert  it  into  convulsions  and  catastrophes. 

P6tion  Was  a  popular  Lafayette :  popularity  was  his  aim, 
and  he  acquired  it  earlier  than  Robespierre.  A  barrister 
without  talent  but  upright,  he  had  imbibed  no  more  of  phi- 
losophy than  the  Social  Contract ;  young,  good-looking  and  a 
patriot,  he  was  destined  to  become  one  of  those  complaisant 
idols  ci  whom  the  people  make  what  they  please  except  a 
man ;  his  Credit  in  tfie  streets  and  amongst  the  Jacobins  gave 
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Bim  a  cMain  amoiuit  of  authority  in  the  Assembly,  where  he 
was  listened  to  as  the  sigidfiGaiit  echo  of  the  will  out  of  doors. 
Bobespierre  affected  to  respect  him. 

TTT, 

The  coBstitation  was  completed,  the  regal  power  was  but 
a  mere  name,  the  king  was  but  the  executive  of  the  orders  of 
the  national  repres^itation,  his  ministers  only  responsible  hos* 
tages  in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly.  The  yices  of  this  con- 
stitution were  evident  before  it  was  entirely  finished.  Yoted 
in  the  rage  of  parties,  it  wa»  not  a  c(»stitut]on,  it  was  a  ven- 
geance of  the  people  against  the  monarchy,  the  throne  only 
existing  as  the  substitute  of  a  unique  power,  which  was  eve* 
rywhere  instituted,  but  which  no  one  yet  dared  to  name. 
The  people,  parties,  trembled  lest  on  removing  the  throng 
they  should  behold  an  abyss  in  which  the  nation  would  be 
ingulfed:  it  was  thus  tacitly  agreed  to  respect  its  forms^ 
though  they  daily  despoiled  and  insulted  the  unfortunate 
monarch  whom  they  kept  chamed  to  it. 

Things  were  at  that  p(Hnt  where  ihej  have  no  posnble  ter-» 
miHaticm  except  in  a  catastrophe.  The  army,  without  disci^ 
pline,  added  but  another  element  to  the  popular  ferment : 
forsaken  by  its  cheers  who  emigrated  in  masses^  the  subal- 
terns seized  upon  democracy  and  propagated  it  in  their  ranks. 
Affiliated  in  every  garrison  with  the  Jacobin  Olub,  they  re* 
ceived  £rcNDi  it  their  orders,  and  made  of  their  troops  soldiers 
of  anarchy,  accomplices  of  faction.  The  people,  to  whom 
they  had  cast  as  a  prey  the  feudal  rights  of  the  nobility  and 
tiie  tithes  of  the  clei^,  feared  to  have  wrested  from  it  what 
it  held  with  disquietude,  and  saw  in  every  direction  plots 
which  it  anticipated  by  crimes.  The  sudden  burst  of  Hbierty, 
for  which  it  was  not  prepared,  agitated  without  strengthen* 
ing  it :  it  evinced  all  the  vices  of  enfranchised  men  without 
havii^  got  the  virtues  (^  the  free  man;  The  whole  of  France 
was  but  one  vast  sedition :  anarchy  swayed  the  state,  and  in 
order  that  it  might  be,  as  it  were,  self-governed,  it  had  cre- 
ated its  government  in  as  many  clubs  as  there  were  large 
municipalities  in  the  kingdom.  The  dominant  chib  was  that 
of  the  Jacobins :  this  club  was  the  centralization  of  anarchy. 
So  soon  as  a  powerful  and  high  passioned  will  moves  a  nation^ 
tiieir  common  impulse  brings  men  together;  mdividuality 
ceases,  and  the  legal  cm:  iQ^al  assodation  organizes  the  pub* 
lie  prejudice.    Pppular  societies  thus  have  birth.    At  the 
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first  menaces  of  the  court  against  the  Statea-General,  certain 
Breton  deputies  had  a  meeting  at  Versailles,  and  formed  a 
society  to  detect  the  plots  of  the  court  and  assure  the  tri- 
umphs of  liberty ;  its  foimders  were  Siey^s,  ChapeHer,  Bar- 
nave,  and  Lameth.  After  the  6th  and  6th  of  October,  the 
Breton  Club,  transported  to  Paris  in  the  train  of  the  National 
Assembly,  had  there  assumed  the  more  forcible  name  of 
**  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Constituticm."  It  held  its 
sittings  in  the  old  convent  of  the  Jacobins  Saint  Honor^,  not 
far  from  the  Mandge,  where  the  National  Assembly  sat.  The 
deputies,  who  had  founded.it  at  the  beginning  for  themselves, 
now  opened  their  doors  to  journalists,  revolutionary  writers, 
and  finally  to  all  citizens.  The  presentation  by  two  of  its 
members,  and  an  open  scrutiny  as  to  the  moral  character  of 
the  person  proposed,  were  the  sole  conditions  of  admission : 
the  public  was  admitted  to  the  sittings  by  inspectors,  who 
examined  the  admission  card.  A  set  of  rules,  an  office,  a 
president,  a  corresponding  committee,  secretaries,  an  order 
of  the  day,  a  tribune,  and  ol«.tors,  gave  to  these  meetings  all 
the  forms  of  deliberative  assembhes :  they  were  assembhes 
of  the  people  only  without  elections  and  responsibility ;  feel- 
ing alone  ga,ve  them  authority :  instead  of  framing  laws  they 
formed  opinion. 

The  sittings  took  place  in  the  evening,  so  that  the  people 
should  not  be  prevented  from  attending  in  consequence  of 
their  daily  labor :  the  acts  of  the  National  Assembly,  the 
events  of  the  moment,  the  examination  of  social  questions, 
frequently  accusations  against  the  king,  ministers,  the  cote 
droit,  were  the  texts  of  the  debates.  Of  all  the  passions  of 
the  people,  their  hatred  was  the  most  flattered ;  they  made 
it  suspicious  in  order  to  subject  it.  Convinced  that  all  was 
conspiring  against  it, — ^king,  queen,  court,  ministers,  authori- 
ties, foreign  powers, — ^it  threw  itself  headlong  into  the  arms 
of  its  defenders.  The  most  eloquent  in  its  eyes  was  he  who 
inspired  it  with  most  dread — ^it  had  a  parching  thirst  for  de- 
nunciations, and  they  were  lavished  on  it  with  prodigal 
hand.  It  was  thus  that  Bamave,  the  Lameths,  then  Danton, 
Marat,  Brissot,  Camille,  Desmoidins,  Petion,  Robespierre, 
had  acquired  their  authority  over  the  people.  These  names 
had  increased  in  reputation  as  the  anger  of  the  people  grew 
hotter;  they  cherished  their  wrath  in  order  to  retain  their 
greatness.  The  nightly  sittings  of  the  Jacobins  and  the 
Cordeliers  frequently  stifled  the  echo  of  the  sittings  of  the 
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Kational  Assembly:  the  minority,  beaten  at  the  Mandge^ 
came  to  protest,  accuse,  threaten  at  the  Jacobins. 

Mirabeau  himself,  accused  by  Lameth  on  the  subject  of 
the  law  of  emigration,  came  a  few  days  before  his  death  to 
listen  face  to  face  to  the  invectives  of  his  denouncer,  and  had 
not  disdained  to  justify  himself.  The  clubs  were  the  exte- 
rior strength,  whei^e  the  factious  of  the  Assembly  gave  the 
support  of  their  names  in  order  to  intimidate  the  national 
representation.  The  national  representation  had  only<  the 
laws ;  the  club  had  the  people,  sedition,  and  even  the  army. 

XX. 

Ibis  expression  of  public  opinion,  thus  organized  into  a 
permanent  association  at  every  point  in  the  empire,  gave  an 
electric  shock  which  nothing  could  resist.  A  motion  made 
in  Paris  was  echoed  from  club  to  club  to  the  extremest 
provinces.  The  same  spark  lighted  at  once  the  same  pas- 
sion in  millions  of  souls.  All  the  societies  corresponded 
with  one  another  and*  with  the  mother  society.  The  impidse 
was  communicated  and  the  response  was  felt  every  day.  It 
was  the  government  of  factions  rofolding  in  their  nets  the 
government  of  the  law ;  but  the  law  was  mute  and  invisi- 
ble, whilst  faction  was  erect  and  eloquent.  Let  us  imag- 
ine one  of  these  sittings,  at  which  the  citizens,  already  agi- 
tated by  the  stormy  air  of  the  period,  took  their  places  at 
the  close  of  day  in  one  of  those  naves  recently  devoted  to 
another  worship.  Some  candles  brought  by  the  affiliated, 
scarcely  lighted  up  the  gloomy  place ;  naked  walls,  wooden 
benches,  a  tribune  instead  of  an  altar.  Around  this  tribune 
some  favored  orators  pressed  in  order  to  speak.  A  crowd 
of  citizens  of  all  classes,  of  all  costumes,  rich,  poor,  soldiers, 
workpeople  ;  women,  to  create  excitement,  enthusiasm,  ten- 
derness, tears  whenever  they  enter;  children,  whom  they 
raise  in  their  arms  as  if  to  make  them  inspire,  with  their  ear- 
liest breath,  the  feelings  of  an  irritated  people :  a  gloomy 
silence  interrupted  by  shouts,  applause,  or  hisses,  just  as  the 
speaker  is  loved  or  hated :  then  inflammatory  discourses 
shaking  to  the  very  centre  by  phrases  of  magical  eflFect,  the 
passions  of  this  mob  new  to  all  the  effects  of  eloquence. 
The  enthusiasm  real  in  some,  feigned  in  others;  stirring 
propositions,  patriotic  gifts,  civic  crowns,  busts  of  leading 
republicans  paraded  round,  symbols  of  superstition  and  aris- 
tocracy bumt,  songs  loudly  vociferated  by  demagogues  in 
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lilidftfil  at  the  opfenirig  of  each  sittfaig.  What  people,  even 
in  a  time  of  tranquillity,  could  have  resisted  the  pulsations  of 
this  fever,  whose  throbbings  were  daily  renewed  from  the 
end  of  1790  in  every  city  in  the  kingdom  ?  It  was  the  rule 
Df  fanaticism  prececfing  the  reign  oi  terror. 
Thus  was  the  Jacolnn  Club  organized* 

XXI. 

The  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  which  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  that  of  the  Jacobins,  even  surpassed  it  in  turbulence 
and  demagogism.     Marat  and  Danton  ruled  there. 

The  moderate  constitutional  party  had  also  attempted  its 
clubs,  but  passion  is  wanting  to  defensive  societies :  it  is 
only  the  oflPensive  that  groups  in  factions;  and  thur  the 
former  expired  of  themselves  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Club  of  Feuillants.  The  people  drove  away  with  a  shower 
of  stones  the  first  meeting  of  the  deputies,  at  M.  De  Clet- 
mont  Tonnerre's.  Ba^nave  reproached  his  colleagues  in  the 
tribune,  and  devoted  them  to  public  execration  with  the 
same  voice  which  had  raised  and  rallied  the  J&iends  of  the 
Constitution.  Liberty  was  as  yet  but  a  partial  arm,  which 
was  unblushingly  broken  in  the  hands  of  an  opponents 

What  remained  to  the  king  thus  pressed  between  an  As- 
sembly, which  had  usurped  all  the  executive  functions,  and 
those  factious  clubs,  which  usurped  to  themselves  all  the 
rights  of  representation  ?  Placed  without  adequate  strength 
between  two  rival  powers,  he  was  only  there  to  receive  the 
blows  of  each  in  the  struggle,  and  to  be  cast  as  a  daily  sac- 
rifice to  popularity  by  the  National  Assembly ;  one  power 
alone  still  maintained  the  shadow  of  the  throne  and  exterior 
order,  the  national  guard  of  Paris.  But  the  national  guard, 
which  as  a  neutral  force,  whose  only  law  was  in  public  opin- 
ion, and  was  wavering  itself  between  factions  and  the  mon- 
archy, might  very  well  maintain  safety  in  a  public  place,  was 
unable  to  serve  as  a  strong  and  independent  support  to  po- 
litical power.  It  was  itself  of  the  people;  every  serious 
intervention  against  the  will  of  the  people,  appeared  to  it  as 
sacrilege.  It  was  a  body  of  municipal  police ;  it  could  never 
again  be  the  army  of  the  throne  or  the  constitution ;  it  was 
born  of  itself  on  the  day  after  the  14th  of  July  on  the  steps 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  it  received  no  orders  but  from 
the  municipality.  The  municipality  had  assigned  M.  de  La 
Fayette  as  its  head — ^nor  could  it  have  chosen  better :  an 
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bonest  people,  dii^ct^d  by  its  instiiict,  oonld  not  haye  se- 
lected a  man  who  would  i^present  it  more  faithfully. 

XXII. 

The  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  was  a  patrician,  possessor  of 
an  immense  fortune,  and  allied)  through  his  wife,  daughter 
of  the  Due  d'Ayen,  with  the  greatest  famihes  of  the  court  i. 
Bom  at  Chavaignac  in  Auyergne  on  the  6th  of  September, 
l*lb*l,  married  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  precocious  instinct 
of  renown  drove  him  ih  1777  from  his  own  country.  It 
was  at  the  period  of  the  war  of  Independence  in  America ; 
the  name  of  Washington  resounded  throughout  the  two 
eottin^sts*  A  youth  dreamed  the  same  destiny  for  him- 
self in  the  delights  of  the  effeminate  court  of  Louis  XV. 
That  youth  was  La  Fayette.  He  privately  fitted  out  two 
vessels  with  arms  imd  provisions,  and  arrived  at  Boston. 
Washington  hailed  him  as  he  would  have  hailed  the  open 
succor  of  France.  It  was  France  vrithout  its  flag.  La 
Fayette  and  the  ybung  officers  Who  followed  him  assured 
him  of  the  secret  wishes  of  a  great  people  for  the  independ- 
ence of  the  new  world.  The  American  general  employed 
M.  de  La  Fayette  in  this  long  war,  the  least  of  whose  skir- 
mishes assumed  in  traversing  the  seas  the  importance  of  a 
great  battle.  The  Ameri<ian  war,  more  remarkable  for  its 
results  than  its  cs^paigns,  was  more  fitted  to  form  republic 
cans  than  warriors.  M.  de  La  Fayette  jomed  in  it  with  he^ 
roism  and  devotion :  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Washing- 
ton. A  French  name  Was  written  by  him  on  the  baptis- 
mal register  of  a  transatlantic  nation.  This  name  came 
back  to  France  like  the  echo  of  liberty  and  glory.  That 
popularity  which  seiises  on  all  that  is  brilliant,  was  accorded 
to  La  Fayette  on  his  return  to  his  native  land,  and  quite  in- 
toxicated the  yotmg  hero.  Opinion  adopted  him,  the  opera 
applauded  him,  actresses  crowned  him ;  the  queen  snuled 
upon  him,  the  king  created  him  a  general ;  Franklin  made 
him  a  citizen,  and  national  enthusiasm  elevated  him  into  its 
idol.  This  excess  of  public  estimation  decided  his  life.  La 
Fayette  foimd  this  populiuity  so  sweet  that  he  could  not 
consent  to  lose  it.     Applause,  howevet,  is  by  no  means 

flory,  and  subsequently  he  deserved  that  which  he  acquired* 
[e  gave  to  democracy  that  of  which  it  was  worthy,  honesty. 
On  the  14th  of  July,  M.  de  La  Fayette  was  ready  for 
elevation  on  the  shi^ds  of  the  hourgmm  of  Paris.    Afron^ 
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deur  of  the  court,  a  revolutionist  of  high  family,  an  aristo- 
crat by  birth,  a  democrat  in  principles,  radiant  with  military 
renown  acquired  beyond  seas,  he  united  in  his  own  person 
many  qualities  for  rallying  around  him  a  civic  miHtia,  and 
for  becoming  the  natural  chief  of  an  army  of  citizens.  His 
American  glory  shone  forth  brilliantly  in  Paris.  Distance 
increases  every  reputation — ^his  was  inmiense ;  it  comprised 
and  eclipsed  all;  Necker,  Mirabeau,  the  Due  d'Orleans,  the 
three  most  popular  men  in  Paris, — all 

Paled  their  iueffectuid  fires 

before  La  Fayette,  whose  name  was  the  nation's  for  three 
years.  Supreme  arbiter,  be  carried  into  the  Assembly  his 
authority  as  commandant  of  the  national  guard ;  his  author- 
ity, as  an  influential  member  of  the  Assembly.  Of  these 
two  conjoined  titles  he  made  a  real  dictatorship  of  opinion. 
As  an  orator  he  was  but  of  slight  consideration ;  his  gentle 
style,  though  witty  and  keen,  had  nothing  of  that  firm  and 
electric  manner  which  strikes  the  senses,  makes  the  heart 
vibrate  and  communicates  its  vigor  and  effects  to  all  who 
listen.  Elegant  as  the  language  of  a  drawing-room,  and 
overwhelmed  in  the  mazes  of  diplomatic  intrigues,  he  spokq 
of  liberty  in  court  phrases.  The  only  parliamentary  act  of 
M.  La  Fayette  was  a  proclamation  of  the  rights  of  man, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  National  Assembly.  This  deca- 
logue of  free  men,  formed  in  the  forests  of  America,  con- 
tained more  metaphysical  phrases  than  sound  policy.  It 
applied  as  ill  to  an  old  society  as  the  nudity  of  the  sav- 
age to  the  compHcated  wants  of  civilized  man :  but  it  had 
the  merit  of  placing  man  bare  for  the  moment,  and,  by% 
showing  him  what  he  was,  and  what  he  was  not,  of  setting 
him  on  the  discovery  of  the  real  value  of  his  duties  and 
his  rights.  It  was  the  cry  of  the  revolt  of  nature  against 
all  tyrannies.  This  cry  was  destined  to  crumble  into  dust 
an  old  world  used  up  in  servitude,  and  to  produce  another 
new  and  breathing.  It  was  to  La  Fayette's  honor  that  he 
first  proposed  it. 

The  federation  of  1 790  was  the  apogee  of  M.  de  La  Fayette: 
on  that  day  he  surpassed  both  king  and  assembly.  The  nation 
aimed  and  reflective  was  there  in  person,  and  he  commanded 
it ;  he  could  have  dc«ie  everything  and  attempted  nothing : 
the  misfortune  of  that  man  was  in  his  situation.  A  man 
of  transition,  his  life  passed  between  two  ideas ;  if  he  had 
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liad  but  one  he  could  have  been  master  of  the  destinies  of 
his  country.  Th^  monarchy  or  the  republic  were  alike  in  his 
hand;  he  had  but  to  open  it  wide,  he  only  half  opened  it,  and 
it  was  only  a  semi-Hberty  that  issued  from  it.  In  inspiring 
his  country  with  a  desire  for  a  repubhc,  he  defended  a  con- 
stituljon  and  a  throne.  His  principles  and  his  conduct  were 
in  opposition ;  he  was  honest,  and  yet  seemed  to  betray ;  whilst 
he  struggled  with  regret  from  duty  to  the  monarchy,  his  heart 
was.in  the  repubUc*  Protector  of  the  throne,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  its  bugbear.  One  life  can  only  be  devoted  to  one 
cause.  Monarchy  ai^l  republicanism  had  the  same  esteem, 
the  same  wrongs  in  his  mind,  and  he  served  for  and  against 
both.  He  died  without  haymg  seen  either  of  them  tri- 
umphant, but  he  died  virtuous  and  popular.  He  had,  besides 
his  private  virtues,  a  public  virtue,  which  will  ever  be  a  par- 
don to  his  faults,  and  immortality  to  his  name ;  he  had  be- 
fore aU,  more  than  all,  and  after  aU,  the  feeBng,  constancy, 
and  moderation  of  the  Revolution. 

Such  was  the  man  and  such  the  army  on  which  reposed 
the  executive  power,  the  safety  of  Paris,  the  constitutional 
throne,  and  the  life  of  the  king. 

xxni. 

Thus  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1791,  were  parties  situated,  such 
the  men  and  things  in  the  midst  of  which  the  irresistible  spirit 
of  a  vast  social  renovation  advanced  with  occult  and  con- 
tinuous impulse.  What  but  contention,  anarchy,  crime,  and 
death,  could  emanate  from  such  elements !  No  party  had 
the  reason,  no  mind  had  the  genius,  no  soul  had  the  virtue, 
no  arm  had  the  energy,  to  control  this  chaos,  and  extract 
from  it  justice,  truth,  and  strength.  Things  will  only  pro- 
duce what  they  contain.  Louis  XVI.  was  upright  and  devoted 
to  well  doinff,  but  he  had  not  xmderstood,  from  the  very  first 
symptoms  of  the  Revolution,  that  there  was  only  one  part 
for  the  leader  of  a  people,  and  that  was  to  place  himself  in 
the  van  of  the  newfy-bom  idea,  to  forbear  any  struggle  for 
the  past,  and  thus  to  combine  in  his  own  person  the  twofold 
power  of  chief  of  the  nation,  and  chief  of  a  party.  The  char- 
acter of  moderation  is  only  possible  on  the  condition  of 
having  already  acquired  the  imreserved  confidence  of  the 
party  whom  it  is  desired  to  control.  Henri  IV.  assumed 
tilus  character,  but  it  was  afUr  victory;  had  he  attempted  it 
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hifore  Ivry,  he  would  have  lost  not  QDI7  the  Idngdom  of 
France,  but  also  of  JSTayarre. 

The  court  was  venal,  selfish,  corrupt;  it  only  defended 
in  the  king's  person  the  sources  o(  its  vanities, — ^profitable 
exactions.  The  clergy,  with  Ohriirtian  virtues,  had  no  public 
virtues :  a  state  within  a  state,  it$  life  was  apart  from  the 
life  of  the  nation ;  its  ecclesiastical  estabhshment  seemed  to 
])e  wholly  independent  of  the  monarchical  establishment.  It 
had  only  rallied  round  the  monarchy,  on  the  day  it  had 
beheld  its  own  fortune  compromised ;  and  then  it  had 
appealed  to  the  faith  of  the  people,  in  order  to  preserve  its 
wealth ;  but  the  people  now  only  saw  in  the  numks  mendi- 
cants, and  in  the  bishops  extortioners.  The  nobility,  effem* 
inate  by  lengthened  peace,  emigrated  in  masses,  abandoning 
their  kmg  to  his  besetting  perils,  and  fully  trusting,  in  the 
prompt  and  decisive  intervention  of  foreign  powers.  The 
third  estate,  jealous  and  envious,  fiercely  demanded  thdr 
place  and  their  rights  amongst  the  privileged  castes ;  its 
justice  appesu^ed  l^red.  The  Assembly  comprised  in  its 
bosom  all  these  weaknesses,  all  this  egotism,  all  these  vices. 
Mirabeau  was  venal,  Bamave  jealous,  Robespierre  fanatic, 
the  Jacobin  Club  bloodthirsty,  the  National  Guard  selfish. 
La  Fayette  a  waverer,  the  government  a  nullity.  No  one 
desired  the  Revolution  but  for  his  own  purpose,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  own  scheme ;  and  it  must  have  been  wrecked  on 
these  shoals  a  himdred  times,  if  there  were  not  in  human 
crises  something  even  stronger  than  the  men  who  appear  to 
guide  them — ^the  will  of  the  event  itself. 

The  Revolution  in  all  its  comprehensive  bearings  was  not 
imderstood  at  that  period  by  any  one  except,  perchance, 
Robespierre  and  the  thorough-going  democrats.  The  king 
viewed  it  only  as  a  vast  reform,  the  Due  d'Orleans  as  a  great 
faction,  Mirabeau  but  in  its  political  point  of  view.  La  Fay- 
ette only  in  its  constitutional  aspect,  the  Jacobins  as  a  ven- 
geance, the  mob  as  the  abasing  of  the  higher  orders,  the 
nation  as  a  display  of  patriotism.  None  ventured  as  yet  to 
contemplate  its  ultimate  consummation. 

All  was  thus  blind,  except  the  Revolution  itself.  The 
virtue  of  the  Revolution  was  in  the  idea  which  forced  these 
men  on  to  accomplish  It,  and  not  in  those  who  aetually 
accomplished  it ;  all  its  instruments  were  vitiated,  corrupt, 
or  personal ;  but  the  idea  was  pure,  incorruptible,  divine. 
The  vices,  passious,  selfishne^  of  men  were  inevitably 
doomed  to  produce  in  the  coming  crises  those  shocks,  those 
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Tidencea,  those  p^iv^rsities,  and  those  crimen  whjob  are  to 
buniaa  passions  what  eonsequonces  are  to  principles. 

If  each  of  the  parties  oa-  m^,  mixed  up  from  the  Srstday 
■with  these  great  events,  had  tak^  their  vjrtue,  instead  of 
their  impulses  as  the  rule  of  their  actions,  aU  these  disasters 
which  eyentufiJly  crushed  them,  would  have  been  saved  to 
them  and  to  their  countrj.  If  the  king  had  been  firm  and 
sagacious,  if  the  clergy  had  heen  free  from  a  longing  for 
thmgs  temporal,  and  if  the  ax^tocracy  had  been  good ;  if 
the  peofde  had  be^  moderate,  if  Mirabeau  had  been  honest* 
if  loL  Fayette  had  been  decided,  if  Robespierre  had  been 
humane,  the  Eevoluticm  would  have  prc^essed,  majestic 
and  calm  as  a  heavenly  thought,  through  France,  and  thence 
through  Europe;  it  would  l^ve  be^i  installed  like  a  philos- 
ophy in  facts,  in  laws,  and  in  creeds.  But  it  was  otherwise 
decreed.  The  holiest,  most  just  and  virtuous  thought,  when 
it  passes  through  the  medium  of  imperfect  humanity,  comes 
out  in  rags  and  in  blood.  Those  yery  persons  who  ccmceived 
it,  no  kmger  reco^u?5e,  disavow  it.  Yet  it  is  not  permitted, 
even  to  crime,  to  degrade  the  truth,  that  survives  all,  even  its 
victims.  The  blo<3  which  sullies  men  does  not  stain  its 
idea ;  and  despite  the  selfishness  which  debases  it,  the  infa- 
mies which  trammel  it,  the  crimes  which  pollute  it,  the 
blood-stained  Bevoluti(m  purifies  itself,  feels  its  own  worth, 
triumphs,  and  will  triumph. 


BOOK   IL 


The  National  Assembly,  wearied  with  two  years  of  exist- 
ence, relaxed  in  its  legislative  movement :  from  the  moment 
when  it  had  nothing  more  to  destroy,  it  really  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.  The  Jacobins  took  umbrage  at  it,  its  popularity 
was  disappearing,  the  press  inydghed  against  it,  the  clubs 
insulted  it ;  the  worn-out  tool  by  which  the  people  had  ac- 
quired conquest,  it  felt  tiie  people  were  about  to  snap  it 
asimder  if  it  did  not  dissolve  of  its  own  accord.  Its  sittings 
were  inanimate,  and  it  was  cconpleting  the  qcaistitution  as  a 
t^  idfliict^  m  iU  h^t  9l  whic4  it  was  discouraged  b^or^ 
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completion.  It  had  no  beKef  in  the  duration  of  that  which 
it  proclaimed  imperishable.  The  lofty  voices  which  had  sha- 
ken France  so  long  were  now  no  more,  or  were  silent  from 
indifference.  Maury,  Cazales,  Clermont  Tonnerre  seemed 
careless  of  continuing  a  conflict  in  which  honor  was  saved, 
and  in  which  victory  was  henceforth  impossible.  From  time 
to  time,  indeed,  some  burst  of  passion  between  parties  inter- 
rupted the  usual  monotony  of  these  theoretical  discussions. 
Such  was  the  struggle  of  the  lOtb  of  June  between  Oaisalds 
and  Robespierre  with  respect  to  the  disbanding  th^  officers 
of  the  army.  "  What  is  it,"  exclaimed  Robespierre,  "  that 
the  committees  propose  to  us  ?  to  trust  to  the  oaths,  to  the 
honor  of  officers,  to  defend  a  constitution  which  they  detest ! 
Of  what  hcmor  do  they  talk  to  us  ?  What  is  that  honor 
more  than  virtue  and  love  of  country?  I  take  credit  to  my- 
self for  not  believing  in  such  honor." 

Cazalds  himself  arose  indignantly.  "I  could  not  listen 
tamely  to  such  calumniating  language,"  he  exclaimed.  At 
these  words  violent  murmurs  arose  on  the  left,  and  cries 
(order !  to  the  Abbaye !  to  the  Abbaye !)  burst  forth  from  the 
ranks  of  the  revolution :  '*  What,"  said  the  royalist  omtor, 
"  is  it  not  enough  to  have  restrained  my  indignation  on  hear- 
ing two  thousand  citizens  thus  accused,  who  in  all  moments 
of  peril  have  presented  an  example  of  most  heroic  patience ! 
I  have  listened  to  the  previous  speaker,  because  I  am,  and  I 
assert  it,  a  partisan  of  the  most  imlimited  declaration  of 
opinions ;  but  it  is  beyond  himian  endurance  for  me  to  con- 
ceal the  contempt  I  feel  for  such  diatribes.  If  you  adopt 
the  disbanding  proposed  you  wiU  no  longer  have  an  army, 
our  frontiers  will  be  delivered  up  to  foreign  invasion,  and  the 
interior  to  excesses  and  the  pillage  of  an  infuriated  soldiery." 
These  energetic  words  were  the  funeral  oration  of  the  old 
army,  the  project  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

The  discussion  on  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death 
presented  to  Adiien  Duport  an  opportunity  to  pronounce  in 
favor  of  the  abolition  one  of  those  orations  which  survive 
time,  and  which  protest,  in  the  name  of  reason  and  philoso- 
phy, against  the  blindness  and  atrocity  of  criminal  legisla- 
tion. He  demonstrated  with  the  most  profound  logic  that 
society,  by  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  homicide,  justi- 
fies it  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  murderer ;  and  that  the 
means  most  efficacious  for  preventing  murder  and  making  it 
infamous  was  to  evince  its  own  horror  of  the  crime.  Rolfe- 
pierre^  was  subsequently  who  fated  to  allow  of  unlimited 
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immolation^  demanded  that  society  should  be  disarmed  of 
^he  power  of  putting  to  death.  If  the  prejudices  of  jurists 
had  not  prevailed  over  the  wholesome  doctrines  of  moral 
philosophy,  who  can  say  how  much  blood  might  not  have 
been  spared  in  France. 

But  these  discussions,  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  Ma- 
nege, occupied  less  public  attention  than  the  fierce  contro- 
versies of  the  periodical  press.  Journalism,  that  universal 
and  daily /o?7*m  of  the  people's  passions,  had  expanded  with 
the  progress  of  liberty.  All  ardent  minds  had  eagerly  em- 
braced it,  Mirabeau  himself  having  set  the  example  when  he 
descended  from  the  tribune.  He  wrote  his  letters  to  his 
constituents  in  the  Courrier  de  Provence,  Camille  Desmou- 
lilis,  a  young  man  of  great  talent  but  weak  reasoning  powers, 
threw  into  his  lucubrations  for  the  press  the  feverish  tumult 
of  his  thoughts.  Brissot,  Gorsas,  Carra,  Prudhomme,  Fre- 
ron,  Danton,  Fauchet,  Condorcet,  edited  democratic  journals : 
they  begjm  by  demanding  the  abolition  of  royalty,  "the 
greatest  scourge,"  said  the  JRevolutions  de  Paris,  "which 
has  ever  dishonored  the  human  species."  Marat  seemed  to 
have  concentrated  in  himself  all  the  evil  passions  which  fer- 
ment in  a  society  in  a  state  of  decomposition :  he  constituted 
himself  the  permanent  representative  of  popular  hate.  By 
pretending  this,  he  kept  it  up,  writing  all  the  while  with 
bitterness  and  ferocity.  He  became  a  cynic  in  order  the 
more  intimately  to  know  the  masses.  He  assumed  the  lan^ 
guage  of  the  lowest  reprobates.  Like  the  elder  Brutus,  he 
feigned  idiocy,  but  it  was  not  to  save  his  country,  it  was  to 
urge  it  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  madness,  and  then  control 
it  by  its  very  insanity.  All  his  pamphlets,  echoes  of  the 
Jacobins  and  Cordeliers,  daily  excited  the  uneasiness,  suspi- 
cions, and  terr(H«  of  the  people. 

"  Citizens,"  said  he,  "  watch  closely  around  this  palace : 
the  inviolable  asylimi  of  all  plots  against  the  nation,  there  a 
perverse  queen  lords  it  over  an  imbecile  king  and  rears  the 
cubs  of  tyranny.  Lawless  priests  there  consecrate  the  arms 
of  insurrection  agamst  the  people.  They  prepare  the  Saint 
Bartholomew  of  patriots.  The  genius  of  Austria  is  there, 
hidden  in  the  committees  over  which  Antoinette  presides ; 
they  correspond  with  foreigners,  and  by  concealed  means 
forward  to  them  the  gold  and  arms  of  France,  so  that  the 
tyrants  who  are  assembling  in  arms  on  your  frontier  may  find 
l^u  famished  and  disarm^.  The  emigrants — d'Artois  and 
Conde— there  receive  instructions  of  the  coming  veng^anc^ 
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<^  despotism.  A  guard  c^  Swiss  stipendiaries  is  not  enot^ 
for  the  Uberticide  schemes  of  the  Capets.  Every  night  the 
good  citizens  who  watch  around  this  den  see  the  ancient 
nobihty  entering  stealthily  and  concealing  arms  beneath  their 
clothes.  Can  knights  of  the  poniard  be  anything  but  the 
enrolled  assassins  of  the  people  ?  What  is  La  Fayette  doing, 
— ^is  he  a  dupe  or  an  accomplice  ?  Why  does  he  leave  free 
the  avenue  of  the  palace,  which  is  only  opened  for  vengeance 
or  flight?  Why  do  we  leave  the  Kevolutictti  incomplete, 
and  also  leave  in  the  hands  of  our  crowned  enemy,  still  in 
the  midst  of  us,  the  time  to  overcome  and  destroy  it  ?  Do 
you  not  see  that  specie  is  disappearing  and  assignats  are 
discredited  ?  What  means  the  assemblings  on  your  frontier 
of  emigrants  and  armed  bodies,  who  are  advandng  to  inclose 
you  in  a  circle  of  iron  ?  What  are  your  ministers  doing  ? 
Why  is  not  the  property  of  emigrants  confiscated,  theii 
houses  burnt,  their  heads  set  at  a  price?  In  whose  hands 
are  arms  ?  In  the  hands  of  traitors.  Who  command  your 
troops  ?  traitors !  Who  hold  the  keys  of  your  strong  places  ? 
traitors,  traitora,  traitors,  everywhere  traitors ;  and  in  this 
palace  of  treason,  the  king  of  traitors !  the  inviolable  traitor, 
the  king !  They  tell  you  that  he  loves  the  constitution,— 
humbug !  he  comes  to  the  Assembly, — humbug ;  the  better 
he  conceals  his  flight.  Watch !  watch !  a  great  blow  is  pre- 
paring, is  ready  to  burst ;  if  you  do  not  prevent  it  by  a 
counter-blow  more  sudden,  more  terrible,  the  people  and 
liberty  are  annihilated." 

'  These  declarations  were  not  wholly  void  of  foundation.  The 
king,  honest  and  good,  did  not  conspire  against  his  people, 
the  queen  did  not  think  of  selling  to  the  House  of  Austria 

'  the  crown  of  her  husband  and  her  son.  If  the  constitution 
now  completed  had  been  able  to  restore  order  to  the  country 
and  security  to  the  throne,  no  sacrifice  of  power  would  have 
been  felt  by  Louis  XVI. :  never  did  prince  find  more  innate 
m  his  character  the  conditions  of  his  moderation :  that  passive 
resignation,  which  is  the  character  of  constitutional  sove- 
reigns, was  his  virtue.  He  neither  desired  to  reconquer  nor 
to  avenge  himself.  All  he  desired  was,  that  his  sincerity 
should  be  appreciated  by  the  people,  order  re-established 
within  and  power  without ;  that  the  Assembly,  receding  from 
the.eneroaohments  it  had  made  on  the  executive  power, 
should  raise  the  constitution,  correct  its  errors,  and  restore 
to  royalty  that  power  indispensable  for  the  weal  of  the 
kingdom. 
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The  queen  herself,  although  of  a  mind  more  powerful  and 
absolute,  was  convinced  by  necessity,  and  joined  the  king  in 
his  intentions ;  but  the  king,  who  had  not  two  wills,  had  nev- 
ertheless two  administrations,  and  two  policies,  one  in  France 
with  his  constitutional  ministers,  and  another  without  with 
his  brothers,  and  his  agents  with  other  powers.  Baron  de 
Breteuily  and'M.  de  Calonne,  rivals  in  intrigue,  spake  and  di- 
plomatized in  his  name.  The  king  disowned  them,  sometimes 
with,  and  sometimes  without,  sincerity,  in  his  official  letters 
to  ambassadors.  This  was  not  hypocrisy,  it  was  weakness ; 
a  captive  king,  who  speaks  aloud  to  his  jailers,  and  in  whis- 
pers to  his  friends,  is  excusable.  These  two  languages  not 
always  agreeing,  gave  to  Loins  XVI.  the  appearance  of  dis- 
loyalty and  treason :  he  did  not  betray,  he  hesitated. 

His  brothers,  and  especially  the  Comte  d'Artois,  did  vio- 
lence from  without  to  his  wishes,  interpreting  his  sil^ence  ac- 
cording to  their  own  desires.  This  young  prince  went  from 
court  to  court  to  solicit  in  his  brother's  name  the  coalition  of 
the  monarchical  powers  against  principles  which  already 
threatened  every  throne.  Received  graciously  at  Florence 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Leopold,  the  queen's  brother,  he 
obtained  a  few  days  afterwards  at  Mantua,  the  promise  of  a 
force  of  35,000  men.  The  King  of  Prussia,  and  Spain,,  the  ' 
King  of  Sardima,  Naples,  and  Switzeriand,  guaranteed  equal 
forces.  Louis  XVI.  sometimes  entertained  the  hope  of  an 
European  intervention  as  a  means  of  intimidating  the  Assem- 
bly, and  compelling  it  to  a  reconciliation  with  him ;  at  other 
times  he  repulsed  it  as  a  crime.  The  state  of  his  mind  in 
this  respect  depended  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom ;  his  un- 
derstanding followed  the  flux  and  reflux  of  interior  events. 
If  a  good  decree,  a  cordial  reconciliation  with  the  Assembly, 
a  return  of  popular  applause  came  to  console  his  sorrows,  he 
resumed  his  hopes,  and  wrote  to  his  agents  to  hreak  up  the 
hostile  gatherings  at  Coblentz.  If  a  new  emeute  disturbed 
the  palace — ^if  the  Assembly  degraded  the  royal  power  by 
some  indignity  or  some  outrt^e— he  again  began  to  despair 
of  the  Constitution,  and  to  fortify  himself  against  it.  The  in-- 
coherence  of  his  thoughts  was  rather  the  faiSt  of  his  situation 
than  his  own ;  but  it  compronnsed  his  cause  equally  within 
and  without.  Every  thought  which  is  not  at  imity  destroys 
itself.  '  The  thought  of  the  king,  although  right  in  the  main, 
was  too  fluctuating  not  to  vary  with  events,  out  those  events 
had  but  one  directionr-the  destmction  of  the  monarchy. 
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II. 


Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  these  vacillations  of  the  royal 
will,  it  is  impossible  for  history  to  misunderstand  that  from 
the  month  of  November,  1790,  the  king  vaguely  meditated  a 
plan  of  escape  from  Paris  in  collusion  with  the  emperor. 
Louis  XYI.  had  obtained  from  this  prince  the  promise  of 
sending  a  body  of  troops  on  the  French  frontier  at  the  mo^ 
ment  when  he  should  desire  it;  but  had  the  king  the  inten- 
tion of  quitting  the  kingdom  and  returning  at  the  head  of  a 
foreign  force,  or  simply  to  assemble  roimd  his  person  a  por- 
tion of  his  own  airmy  in  some  point  of  the  frontier,  and  there 
j  to  treat  with  the  Assembly  ?  This  latter  is  the  more  proba- 
ble hypothesis. 

Louis  XVL  had  read  much  history,  especially  the  history 
of  England.  Like  all  unfortunate  men,  he  sought,  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  dethroned  princes,  analogies  with  his  own  un- 
happy position.  The  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  by  Van  Dyck, 
was  ccmstantly  before  his  eyes  in  his  closet  in  the  Tuileries ; 
his  history  continually  open  on  his  table.  He  had  been 
struck  by  two  circumstances ;  that  James  II.  had  lost  his 
;throne  because  he  had  left  his  kingdom,  and  that  Charles  I. 
^had  been  beheaded  for  having  made  war  against  his  parha- 
ment  and  his  people.  These  reflections  had  inspired  him 
with  an.  instinctive  repugnance  against  the  idea  of  leaving 
France,  or  of  casting  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  army. 
In  order  to  compel  his  decision  one  way  or  the  other  in  fa- 
vor of  one  of  these  two  extreme  parties,  his  freedom  of  mind 
was  completely  oppressed  by  the  imminence  of  his  present 
perils,  and  the  dread  which  beset  the  chateau  of  the  Tuile- 
ries night  and  day  had  penetrated  the  very  soul  of  the  king 
and  queen. 

The  atrocious  threats  which  assailed  them  whenever  they 
showed  themselves  at  the  windows  of  their  residence,  the  in- 
sults of  the  press,  the  vociferations  of  the  Jacobins,  the  riots 
and  murders  which  multiplied  in  the  capital  and  the  prov- 
inces, the  violent  obstacles  which  had  been  opposed  to  their 
departure  from  St.  Cloud,  and  then  the  recollections  of  the 
daggers  which  had  even  pierced  the  queen's  bed  on  the  even- 
mg  of  the  5th  to  the  6th  of  October,  made  their  life  one 
continued  scene  of  alarms.  They  began  to  comprehend  that 
the  insatiate  Revolution  was  irritated  even  by  the  concessiona 
they  had  made ;  that  the  blind  fury  of  factions  which  had  not 
paused  before  royalty  surrounded  by  its  guards,  would  not 
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bestate  before  the  illusory  inviolability  decreed  by  a  eonsti- 
tution ;  and  that  their  lives,  those  of  their  children,  and  those 
of  the  royal  family  which  remained,  had  no  longer  any  assu- 
rance of  safety  but  in  flight. 

Flight  was  therrfore  resolved  upon,  and  was  frequently  \ 
discussed  before  the  time  when  the  king  decided  upon  it.  Mi«  i 
rabeau  himself,  bou^l^t  by  the  court,  had  proposed  it  in  his  \\ 
mysterious  interviews  with  the  queen.  One  of  his  plans  pre- 
sented to  the  king  was,  to  escape  from  Paris,  take  refuge  in 
the  midst  of  a  camp,  en-  in  a  fnmtier  town,  and  there  treat 
with  the  baffled  Assembly.  Mirabeau  remaining  in  Paris, 
and  again  possessing  himself  of  the  public  mind,  would  lead 
matters,  as  he  declared,  to  accommodation,  and  a  voluntary 
restoration  of  the  royal  authority.  Mirabeau  had  carried 
tiiese  hopes  away  with  him  into  the  tomb.  The  ^ng  him- 
self, in  his  secret  correspondence,  testified  his  repugnance  to 
intrusting  his  fate  into  the  hands  of  the  ringleader  of  the  fac- 
tions. Another  cause  of  uneasiness  troubled  the  king's  mind, 
and  gave  the  queen  great  anxiety ;  they  were  not  ignorant 
that  it  was  a  question  without,  either  at  Coblentz  or  in  the 
coimcils  of  Leopold  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  declare  the 
throne  of  France  virtually  vacant,  by  default  of  the  king's 
liberty,  and  to  nominate  as  regent  one  of  the  emigrant  princes, 
in  order  that  he  might  call  around  him  with  a  show  of  legal- 
ity all  his  loyal  subjects,  and  give  to  foreign  troops  an  incon- 
t^tibk  right  of  intervention.  A  throne  even  in  fragments 
will  not  admit  of  participation. 

An  uneasy  jealousy  still  prevailed  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
other  alarms  even  in  this  palace,  where  sedition  had  already 
efifected  so  many  breaches.  "  M.  le  Comte  d*Artois  will  then 
►  become  a  hero,"  said  the  queen  ironically,  who  at  one  time 
was  excessively  fond  of  this  young  prince,  but  now  hated 
him.  The  king,  on  his  part,  feared  that  moral  forfeiture  with 
which  he  was  menaced,  under  pretence  of  delivering  the  mon- 
archy. He  knew  not  which  to  fear  the  most,  his  friends  or 
his  enemies.  Flight  only,  to  the  centre  of  a  faithful  army, 
could  remove  him  from  both  these  perils ;  but  flight  was  also 
a  peril.  If  he  succeeded,  civil  war  might  spring  up,  and  the 
king  had  a  horror  of  blood  spilled  in  his  defence  ;  if  it  did  not 
succeed,  it  would  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime,  and  then  who 
could  say  where  the  national  fury  would  stop  ?  Forfeiture, 
captivity,  death,  might  be  the  consequence  of  the  slightest 
accident,  or  least  indiscretion.  He  was  about  to  suspend  by 
a  slender  thread  his  throne,  his  liberty,  Mb  life^  and  the  lives 
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a  thottsaBd  times  more  dear  to  him-^^liose  of  htt  wifo^  iiii 
two  ohildreii,  and  his  sister. 

His  tormenting  reflections  were  long  and  t^rible,  lasting 
for  eight  months,  during  which  time  he  had  no  c(mfidantB 
bn^  the  queen,  Madame  Elisabeth,  a  few  faithful  s^nrimts 
within  the  pakM^»  and  the  Marquis  de  Bouill^  without^ 

in.         ■ 

The  Marquis  de  Bouill^,  cousin  of  M.  de  La  Fayette,  was 
of  a  charact^  totidly  different  to  that  oi  the  hero  of  Paris. 
Severe  and  stem  soldier,  attached  to  the  monarchy  by  prin^ 
eiple,  to  the  king  by  an  almost  religious  devotion,  his  respect 
for  his  soverdgn's  orders  had  alone  prevented  him  from 
emigrating ;  he  was  one  of  the  few  g^ieral  officers  popular 
amongst  the  s(^diers  who  had  remained  faithful  to  their  duty 
amidst  the  storms  and  tempests  of  the  last  two  years,  and 
who,  without  openly  declaring  for  or  against  thei^e  innova- 
tions, had  yet  striven  to  preserve  that  force  which  outlives, 
and  not  imirequently  supplies,  the  deficiency  of  all  others, — - 
the  force  of  discipline.  He  had  served  with  great  distinction 
in  Ammca,  in  the  colonies  in  India,  and  the  authority  of  his 
character  and  name  had  not  as  yet  lost  their  influence  over 
the  soldiery ;  the  heroic  repression  of  the  famous  outbreak 
amongst  the  troops  at  Nancy  in  ihe  preceding  August  had 
greatly  contributed  to  strength^i  this  authority;  and  he 
alone  of  aU  the  French  generSs  had  re-obtained  the  supreme 
eonmiand,  and  had  crushed  insubordination.  The  Assembly, 
alanned  in  the  midst  of  its  triumphs  by  the  seditions  amongst 
the  troops,  had  passed  a  vote  of  thtmks  to  him  as  the  saviour 
of  his  country.  La  Fayette,  who  commanded  the  citizens,  « 
feared  only  tMs  rival  who  commanded  regiments,  he  there- 
fore watched  and  flattered  M.  de  Bouille.  He  constantly 
proposed  to  him  a  coalition  of  their  forces,  of  which  they 
would  be  the  conamanders-in-chief,  and  by  thus  acting  in 
concert  secure  at  once  the  revolution  and  the  m(Hiarchy. 
M.  de  Bouill6,  who  doubted  the  loyalty  o£  La  Fayette,  re- 
plied with  a  cold  and  sarcastic  civility,  that  but  ill  concealed 
his  suspicions.  These  two  characters  were  incompatible, — 
the  one  was  the  representative  of  modem  patriotism,  the 
other  of  ancient  honor :  they  coidd  not  harmonize. 

The  Marquis  de  Bouille  commanded  the  troops  of  Loraine, 
Alsace,  Franche-Comte,  and  Champagne,  and  his  govern- 
ment extended  frcmi  Switzerland  to  the  Sambre.    He  had  no 
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less  than  ninety  battalioiis  of  foot,  and  a  hundred  and  four 
squadrons  of  cavalry  under  his  orders.  Out  of  this  number 
the  general  could  oidy  rely  upon  twenty  battalions  of  German 
troops  and  a  few  cavalry  regiments  ;  the  remainder  were  in 
favor  of  the  Revolution :  and  the  influence  of  ihe  clubs  had 
spread  amongst  them  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  hatred 
for  the  king ;  the  regim^its  obe3red  the  municipalities  rather 
thaa  their  generals. 

IV. 

Since  the  •month  of  February,  1791,  the  king,  who  had 
the  most  entire  confidence  in  luL  de  Bouill6,  had  written  to 
this  general  that  he  wished  him  to  make  overtures  to  Mira- 
beau^  and  through  the  intervention  of  the  Count  de  Lamarck, 
a  foreign  nobleman,  the  intimate  ajid  confidential  friend  of 
Mirabeau.  "Although  these  persons  are  not  over  esti- 
mable^" said  the  king  in  his  letter,  "  and  although  I  have 
paid  Mirabeau  very  dearly;  I  yet  think  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  serve  me.  Hear  ail  he  has  to  sjay,  without  putting 
yourself  too  much  in  his  hands."  The  Count  de  Lamarck 
arrived  soon  after  at  Metz.  He  mentioned  to  M.  de  Bouille 
the  ol^t  of  his  mission,  confessed  to  him  that  the  king  had 
recently  given  Mirabeau  600,0(>0f.  (24,000Z.),  and  that  he 
also  allowed  him  50,000f.  a  month.  He  then  revealed  to 
him  the  plan  of  his  counter-revolutionary  conspiracy,  the 
£rst  act  of  winch  was  to  be  an  address  to  Paris  and  the 
Departments,  demanding  the  hberty  of  the  king.  Every- 
thing in  this  scheme  depended  upon  the  rhetoric  of  Mira- 
beau. Cwried  away  by  his  own  eloquence,  the  salaried 
orator  was  ignorant  that  words,  though  all-powerful  to  ex- 
eite,  are  yet  impotent  to  appease ;  they  urge  nations  forward, 
but  nothing  but  the  bayonet  can  arrest  them.  M.  de  Bouill6, 
a  veter£«i  soldier,  smiled  at  these  chimerical  projects  of  the 
citizen  orator ;  but  he  did  not,  however,  discourage  him  in 
his  plans,  and  promised  him  his  assistance :  he  wrote  to  the 
king  to  repay  largely  the  desertion  of  Mirabeau  ;  "  A  clever 
scoundrel,"  said  he,  '*  who  perhaps  has  it  in  his  power  to 
repair  through  eupidity  the  mischief  he  has  done  through 
revenge ;"  and  to  mistrust  La  Fayette,  "  A  chimerical  en- 
thusiast, intoxicated  with  popularity,  who  might  become  the 
chief  of  a  party,  but  never  the  support  of  a  monarchy." 

After  the  death  of  Mirabeau,  the  king  adhered  to  the 
project  with  some  modification ;  he  wrote  in  dpher  to  the 
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Marquis  de  Bouill6  at  the  end  of  April,  to  inform  him  U^ 
he  should  leave  Paris  almost  immediately  with  his  family  m 
one  carriage,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  built  secretly  and 
expressly  for  this  purpose ;  and  he  also  desired  him  to  es- 
tablish a  Hne  of  posts  from  Chalons  to  Montmedy,  the  fron- 
tier town  he  had  fixed  upon.  The  nearest  road  from  Paris 
to  Montmedy  was  through  Rheims;  but  the  king  having 
been  crowned  there  dreaded  recognition.  He  therefore  de- 
termined, in  spite  of  M.  de  Bouille's  reiterated  advice,  to 
pass  through  Varennes.  The  chief  inconvenience  of  this 
road  was,  iJbat  there  were  no  relays  of  post-horses,  and  it 
would  be  therefore  necessary  to  send  relays  •thither  imder 
different  pretexts ;  the  arrival  of  these  relays  woidd  naturally 
create  suspicion  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  towns. 
The  presence  of  detachments  along  a  road  not  usually  fre- 
quented by  troops  was  likewise  dangerous,  and  M.  de  Bouill6 
was  anxious  to  dissuade  the  king  from  taking  this  road.  He 
pointed  out  to  him  in  his  answer,  that  if  the  detachments 
were  strong  they  would  excite  the  alarm  and  vigilance  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  if  they  were  weak  they  would  be 
unable  to  afford  him  protection :  he  also  entreated  him  not 
to  travel  in  a  berlin  made  expressly  for  hiny,  and  conspicuous 
by  its  form,  but  to  make  -ase  of  two  English  carriages,  th^i 
much  in  vogue,  and  better  fitted  for  such  a  purpose;  he, 
moreov^,  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  taking  with  him  some 
man  of  firmness  and  energy  to  advise  and  assist  him  in  the 
unforeseen  accidents  that  might  happen  on  his  journey ;  he 
mentioned  as  the  fittest  person  the  Marquis  d'Agoult,  major 
in  the  French  guards ;  and  he  lastly  brought  the  king  to 
request  the  Emperor  to  make  a  threatening  movement  of  the 
Austrian  troops  on  the  frontier  near  Montm6dy,  in  order  thai 
the  disquietude  and  alarm  of  the  popidation  might  serve  as 
a  pretext  to  justify  the  movements  of  the  diflfer«it  detach- 
ments and  the  presence  of  the  diffa^ent  corps  of  cavalry  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town. 

The  king  agreed  to  this,  and  also  to  take  with  him  the 
Marquis  d^Agoult ;  to  the  rest  he  positively  refused  to  ac- 
'  cede.  A  few  days  prior  to  his  departure  he  sent  a  million 
in  assignats  (£40,000)  to  M.  de  Bouille,  to  furnish  the  ra- 
tions and  forage,  as  well  as  to  pay  the  faithful  troops  who 
were  destined  to  favor  his  flight.  These  arrangements  made, 
the  Marquis  de  Bouille  dispatched  a  trusty  ofl&eer  of  his 
staff,  M.  de  Guoguelas,  with  instructions  to  make  a  minute 
and  accurate  survey  of  the  road  and  country  between  Ch&- 
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Ions  and  Montm^dy,  and  to  deliver  an  exact  report  to  tlie 
long.  This  ofl&cer  saw  the  king,  and  brought  back  his  or- 
ders to  M.  de  Bonill^. 

In  the  meantime  M.  de  Bouill6  held  himself  in  readiness 
to  execute  all  that  had  been  agreed  upon ;  he  had  sent  to  a 
distance  the  disaffected  troops,  and  concentrated  the  twelve 
foreign  battalions  on  which  he  could  rely.  A  train  of  six- 
teen pieces  of  artillery  was  sent  towards  Montm^dy.  The 
regiment  of  Royal  Allemand  arrived  at  Stenay,  a  squadron 
of  hussars  was  at  Dun,  another  at  Yarennes ;  two  squadrons 
of  dragoons  were  to  be  at  Clermont  on  the  day  the  kmg 
would  pass  through;  they  were  commanded  by  Count 
Charles  de  Damas,  a  bold  and  dashing  officer,  who  had 
instructions  to  send  forward  a  detachment  to  Sainte  Mene- 
hould,  and  fifty  hussars,  detached  from  Yarennes,  were  to 
march  to  Pont  Sommeville  between  Chdl<His  and  Sainte 
Menehould,  under  pretence  of  securing  the  safe  passage  of 
a  large  sum  of  money  sent  from  Paris  to  pay  the  troops. 
Thus  once  through  Chalons  the  king's  carriage  would  be 
surrounded  at  each  relay  by  tried  and  faithful  followers. 
The  commanding  officers  of  these  detachments  had  instruc- 
tions to  approach  the  window  of  the  carriage  whilst  they 
changed  horses,  and  to  receive  any  orders  the  king  might 
think  proper  to  issue.  In  case  his  majesty  wished  to  pur- 
sue his  journey  without  being  recognized,  these  officers  were 
to  content  themselves  with  ascertaining  that  no  obstacle  ex- 
isted to  bar  the  road.  If  it  was  his  pleasure  to  be  escorted, 
then  they  would  mount  their  men  and  escort  him.  Nothing 
could  be  better  devised,  and  the  most  inviolable  secrecy  en- 
veloped all.  s^ 

The  27th  of  May  the  king  wrote  that  he  should  set  out 
the  19th  of  the  next  month  between  twelve  and  one  at  night ; 
that  he  should  leave  Paris  in  a  hired  carriage,  and  at  Bondy, 
the  first  stage  out  of  Paris,  he  should  take  his  berlin ;  that 
one  of  his  body-guard,  who  was  to  serve  as  courier,  woidd 
await  him  at  Bondy ;  that  in  case  the  king  did  not  arrive 
before  two,  it  was  because  he  had  been  arrested  on  his  way ; 
the  courier  would  then  proceed  alone  to  Pont  SonmieviUe 
to  inform  M.  de  Bouill6  the  scheme  had  failed,  and  to  warn 
the  general,  and  those  of  his  officers  engaged  in  the  plot,  to 
provide  for  their  own  safety. 

S* 
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After  the  receipt  of  these  last  orders,  M.  de  Bouille  dis- 
patched the  Duke  de  Choiseid  to  Paris,  with  orders  to 
await  the  king's  instructions,  and  to  precede  his  departure 
by  twelve  hours.  M.  de  Choiseul  was  to  desire  his  servants 
to  be  at  Varennes  oo  the  113th  with  his  own  horses,  which 
would  draw  the  king's  carriage ;  the  spot  where  the  horses 
were  placed  was  to  be  clearly  explained  to  the  king,  in  ordw 
that  they  might  be  changed  without  any  loss  of  time.  On 
his  return  M.  de  Choiseid  had  instructions  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  hussars  posted  at  Pont  Sonmieville,  to  await 
the  king,  to  escort  him  with  his  hussars  as  far  as  Sainte 
Menehould,  and  to  station  his  troopers  there,  with  positive 
orders  to  allow  no  one  to  pass  on  the  road  from  Paris  to 
Verdun,  and  from  Paris  to  Varennes,  for  four  and  twenty 
hours  after  the  king's  arrival.  M.  de  Choiseul  received  from 
M.  de  Bouill6  orders  signed  by  the  king  himself,  enjoimng 
him,  as  well  as  all  the  other  commanding  officers  of  the 
detachments,  to  employ  force,  should  it  be  necessary,  to 
rescue  his  majesty  if  the  populace  attempted  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  him.  In  case  the  carriage  was  stopped  at  Lyons, 
M.  de  Choiseid  was  to  give  instant  information  to  the  genersji 
to  assemble  all  the  detachments,  and  march  to  the  king's 
rescue.  He  received  six  hundred  louis  in  gold,  to  distribute 
amongst  the  soldiers,  and  thus  insure  their  fidehty,  when  the 
king  arrived  and  made  himself  known  to  them. 

M.  de  Guoguelas  left  at  the  same  for  Paris,  to  reconnoitre 
the  roads  a  second  time,  passing  by  Stenay,  Dun,  Varennes, 
and  Sainte  Menehould,  and  to  explain  clearly  to  the  king  the 
topography  of  the  country ;  he  was  also  to  bring  back  the 
latest  orders  for  M.  de  Bouille,  and  to  return  to  Montm^dy 
by  another  route.  The  Marquis  de  Bouille  left  Metz  himself, 
imder  pretence  of  visiting  the  fortresses  under  his  command, 
and  drew  near  JMontmedy.  The  15th  he  was  at  Longwy, 
where  he  received  a  message  from  the  king,  informing  him 
that  they  had  put  off  their  journey  for  four  and  twenty 
hours,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  conceahng  the 
preparations  of  their  departure  from  a  femme  de  chambre 
of  the  queen,  a  fanatical  democrat,  who  was  fully  capable 
of  betraying  them,  and  whose  duties  only  terminated  on  the 
19th.  His  majesty  added  that  the  Marquis  d'Agoult  would 
not  accompany  him,  because  Madame  de  Tourzel,  the  gover- 
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\  of  the  royal  children,  had  claimed  the  privileges  ci  her 
post,  and  wished  to  accompany  them. 

Thip  delay  tendered  necessary  counter-orders  of  the  most 
fatal  nature ;  all  the  arrangements  as  to  time  and  place  were 
thus  thrown  out  The  detachments  were  forced  to  remaia 
at  places  they  were  only  to  have  marched  through,  and  the 
relays  stationed  on  tlie  road  might  be  withdrawn.  However, 
the  Marquis  de  Bouille  remedied  all  these  evils  as  far  as  wa« 
in  his  power ;  sent  modified  orders  to  the  commanders  of  the 
detachments,  and  advanced  in  person  the  20th  to  Stenay, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Royal  Allemand  regiment,  on 
whose  fidehty  he  could  rely.  Tlie  21st  he  assembled  the 
generals  under  his  orders,  informed  them  that  the  king  woidd 
pass  in  the  course  of  the  night  by  Stenay,  and  would  be  at 
Idontmedy  the  next  evening ;  he  ordered  General  Klinglin  to 
prepare  imder  the  guns  of  the  fortress  a  camp  of  twelve 
battalions  and  twenty-four  squadrons ;  the  king  was  to  reside 
in  a  chateau  behind  the  camp:  this  chateau  would  thus 
serve  as  head-quarters,  and  the  king's  position  would  be  at 
<Mioe  more  secure  and-  more  dignified  surrounded  by  his 
army.  The  generals  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant.  M.  de 
Bouill6  left  General  de  Hoffelizze  at  Stenay  with  the  Royal 
Allemand  regiment,  with  orders  to  saddle  the  horses  at  night 
fall,  to  mount  at  daybreak,  and  to  send  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night  a  detachment  of  fifty  troopers  between  Stenay  and 
Dun,  to  await  the  king  and  escort  him  to  Stenay. 

At  night  M.  de  Choiseul  quitted  Stenay  with  several 
officers  on  horseback,  and  advanced  to  the  very  gate  of  Dun, 
but  he  woidd  not  enter  lest  his  presence  might  in  any  way 
work  on  the  people.  There  he  awaited,  in  silence  and  ob- 
scurity, the  courier  who  was  to  precede  the  carriages  by  an 
hour.  The  destiny  of  the  monarchy,  the  throne  of  a  dynasty, 
the  lives  of  the  royal  family,  king,  queen,  princess,  children, 
all  weighed  down  his  spirit  and  lay  heavily  on  his  heart. 
The  night  seemed  interminable,  yet  it  passed  without  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  announcing  to  the  group  who  so  anx- 
iously awaited  the  intelligence,  that  the  kmg  of  France  was 
saved  or  lost. 

VI.  ^ 

What  passed  at  the  Tuileries  during  these  decisive  hours  ? 
the  secret  of  the  projected  flight  had  been  carefully  confined 
to  the  king,  the  queen,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  two  or  three 
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faithful  attendants,  and  the  Count  de  Fersen,  a  Swedish 
gentleman  who  had  the  care  of  the  exterior  arrangements 
confided  to  him.     Some  vague  rupiors,  like  presentiments 
of  coming  events,  had,  it  is  true,  been  bruited  amongst  the 
people  for  some  days  past,  but  these  rumors  originated 
rather  in  the  state  of  popular  excitement  than  any  actual 
disclosures  of  the  intended  departure.     These  reports,  how- 
ever, which  were  constantly  transmitted  to  M.  de  La  Fayette 
and  his  staff,  occasioned  a  stricter  surveillance  round  the 
palace  and  the  king's  apartments.     Since  the  5th  and  6th  of 
October  the  household  guards   had  been  disbanded;  thp 
companies  of  the  body-guard,  every  soldier  oi  whom  was  a 
gentleman,  and  whose  honor,  descent,  ancient  traditions,  and 
party  feehng  assured  their  fideUty,  existed  no  longer ;  that 
respectful  vigilance  that  rendered  their  service  a  matter  of 
duty  with  them,  had  given  place  to  the  jealous  watchfulness 
of  the  national  guard,  who  were  rather  spies  on  the  king 
than  guardians  of  the  monarchy.     The  Swiss  guards  stUl,  it 
is  true,  surrounded  the  Tuileries,  but  they  only  occupied  the 
exterior  posts ;  the  interior  of  the  Tuileries,  the  staircases, 
the  coromunications  between  the  apartments,  were  guarded 
by  the  national  guards.     M.  de  La  Fayette  was  constantly 
going  to  and  fro,  his  officers  at  night  were  at  every  issue,  and 
they  had  secret  orders  not  to  allow  even  thfe  king  to  quit  the 
pialace  after  midnight.     To  this  official  vigilance  was  now 
joined  the  secret  and  close  espionage  of  the  numerous  do- 
jjjestics  of  the  palace,  amongst  whom  revolutionary  feehng 
had  crept  in  to  encourage  treachery,  and  sanction  ingratitude : 
amongst  them,  as   amongst   their  superiors,  betrayal  was 
termed  virtue,  and  treason,  patriotism.     Within  the  walls  of 
the  palace  of  his  fathers  the  king  could  alone  count  on  the 
queen,  his  sisters,  and  a  few  nobles  still  faithful  in  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  even  whose  gestures  were  duly  reported  to  M. 
de  La  Fayette.     This  general  had  driven  by  violence  from 
the  Tuileries  many  of  the  faithful  gentlemen  who  had  come 
to  strengthen  the  guard,  on  the  day  of  the  emeute  at  Vin- 
cennes.     The  king  had  witnessed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  his 
most  faithful  adherents  ignominiously  driven  from  his  palace 
and  exposed  by  his  official  protector  to  the  insults  and  out- 
rages of  the  populace.     Thus  the  royal  family  could  hope  to 
find  no  one  (fisposed  to  aid  their  escape  ^^Jthout  the  palace 
walls. 
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VII. 

The  Count  de  Fersen  was  the  prineipal  agent  and  confi- 
dant of  this  hazardous  enterprise.  Young,  handsome,  and 
accomplished,  he  had  been  admitted  during  the  happy  years 
of  Marie  Antoinette's  Ufe  to  the  parties  and  fetes  of  Trianon. 
It  was  said,  that  a  chivalrous  admiration,  to  which  respect 
alone  prevented  his  giving  the  name  of  love,  had  bound  him 
to  the  queen.  And  now  this  admiration  had  been  changed 
into  the  most  passionate  devotion  to  her  in  misfortune. 
The  queen  perceived  this,  and  when  she  reflected  to  whom 
she  could  confide  the  safety  of  the  king  and  her  children, 
she  thought  of  M.  de  Fersen — ^he  instantly  quitted  Stockholm, 
saw  the  king  and  queen,  and  imdertook  to  prepare  for  the 
flight  the  carriages,  which  were  to  meet  them  at  Bondy. 
His  position  as  a  foreigner  favored  his  plans,  and  he  com- 
bined them  with  a  skill  only  equalled  by  his  fidelity.  Three 
soldiers  of  the  body-guard,  MM.  de  Valorg^  de  Moustier,  et 
de  Maldan,  were  taken  into  his  confidence,  and  the  parts  they 
were  to  play  were  fully  explained  to  them ;  they  were  to 
disguise  themselves  as  servants,  mount  behind  the  carriages, 
and  protect  the  royal  family  at  all  risks.  The  names  of  three 
obscure  gentlemen  effaced  that  day  the  names  of  the  cour- 
tiers. Should  they  be  discovered,  thehr  fate  was  sealed ;  but 
in  the  hope  oi  aiding  the  escape  of  their  king,  they  coura- 
geously offered  themselves  a  sacrifice  to  the  popular  fury. 

VIII. 

The  queen  had  for  many  months  entertained  the  project 
of  escape.  Since  the  month  of  March  she  had  commissioned 
one  of  her  waiting-maids  to  procure  her  from  Brussels  a 
complete  wardrobe  for  Madame  and  the  Dauphin ;  she  had 
sent  most  of  her  valuables  to  her  sister,  the  Archduchess 
Christina,  the  regent  of  the  Low  Countries,  under  pretence 
of  making  her  a  present ;  her  diamonds  had  been  intrusted 
to  her  hau'-dresser,  Leonard,  who  had  started  before  herself 
with  the  Duke  de  Choiseul.  These  slight  indications  of  a 
projected  flight  had  not  entirely  escaped  the  vigilance  of  a 
waiting-maid ;  this  woman  had  noticed  that  whispered  con- 
versations were  carried  on ;  she  had  seen  desks  opened  on 
the  table,  and  empty  jewel-boxes  lying  about ;  she  denounced 
these  facts  to  M.  de  Gouvion,  M.  de  La  Fayette's  aide-de* 
eamp,  whose  mistress  she  was,  and  M.  de  Gouvion  reported 
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all  again  to  the  mayor  of  Paris  and  bis  general.  But  these 
denunciations  had  been  so  often  made,  and  by  so  many  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  had  so  often  proved  false,  that  now  but 
little  importance  was  attached  to  ^em.  However,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  revelations  of  this  woman,  a  stricter  watch 
than  usual  was  kept  round  the  chateau.  M.  de  Gouvion  de- 
tained several  officers  of  the  national  guard  under  various 
pretexts  in  the  palace,  he  placed  them  at  the  different  doors, 
and  he  himself,  with  five  ckefs-de-bataillon,  passed  part  of 
the  night  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  fcHineriy  occupied  by 
the  Duke  de  Villequier,  which  had  been  specially  pointed 
out  to  him.  He  had  been  told  (which  was  the  case)  that 
there  existed  a  secret  commimication  from  the  queen's  cabi- 
net to  the  apartment  of  the  former  captain  of  the  guard ; 
and  that  the  king,  who  it  is  well  known  was  an  expert  lock- 
smith, had  made  false  keys  that  opened  all  the  doors ;  a>t 
last  these  reports  (that  went  the  round  of  all  the  clubs) 
transformed  every  patriot  on  that  night  into  the  king's  jailer. 
We  read  with  surprise  in  the  journal  of  Camille  Desmoulins 
of  the  20th  of  June,  1791: — "The  evening  passed  most 
tranquilly  at  Paris ;  I  returned  at  eleven  o'clock  from  the 
Jacobin's  Club  with  Danton  and  several  other  patriots ;  we 
only  met  a  single  patrol  all  the  way.  Paris  appeared  to  me 
that  night  so  deserted,  that  I  could  not  help  remarking  it 
One  of  us,  Freron,  who  had  in  his  pocket  a  letter  warning 
him  that  the  king  would  escape  that  night,  wished  to  ob- 
serve the  chateau ;  he  saw  M.  de  La  Fayette  enter  it  at 
eleven." 

A  little  further  on  Camille  Desmoulins  relates  the  rest- 
less fears  of  the  people  on  the  fatal  night.  "  The  night," 
says  he  "  on  which  the  family  of  the  Capets  escaped,  Busebi, 
a  perruke-maker  in  the  Rue  de  Bourbon,  called  on  Hucher  a 
baier  and  Sapeur  in  the  Bataillon4)f  the  Theatins,  to  com- 
municate his  fears  on  what  he  had  just  learnt  relative  to  the 
king's  projected  flight.  They  instantly  aroused  their  neigh- 
bors, to  the  number  of  thirty,  and  went  to  La  Fayette  to 
inform  him  of  the  fact,  and  to  siunmon  him  to  take  instant 
measures  to  prevent  it.  M.  de  La  Fayette  laughed,  and  ad- 
vised them  to  go  home.  In  order  to  avoid  being  stopped 
by  the  patrols,  they  asked  for  the  pass-word,  which  he  gave 
them.  Armed  with  this  they  hastened  to  the  Tuileries, 
where  nothing  was  visible  except  several  hackney  coachmen 
drinking  round  one  of  the  small  shops  near  the  wicket  gate 
of  the  Carrousel    They  inspected  all  the  courts  until  ther 
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eame  to  the  door  of  tb«  Manege  without  perceiYing  aHythin^ 
suspicious,  but  at  their  return  they  were  surprised  to  find 
that  every  hackney  coach  had  disappeared,  which  made  them 
conjecture  that  these  coaches  had  been  used  by  some  of  the 
attendants  of  this  unworthy  (indigne)  family." 

It  is  too  evident  from  the  state  of  agitation  of  the  pubhc 
mind  and  the  severity  of  the  king's  captivity,  how  difficidt 
it  must  have  been.  However,  either  owing  to  the  conni- 
vance of  some  of  the  national  guards  who  had  on  that  day 
demanded  the  custody  of  the  interior  posts,  and  who  wink- 
ing at  this  infraction  of  the  orders, — to  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  the  Count  de  Fersen,— or  that  Providence  afforded 
a  last  ray  of  hope  and  safety  to  those  whom  she  was  so  soon 
about  to  overwhelm,with  naisfortunes,  all  the  watchfulness  of 
the  guardians  was  in  vain,  and  the  Revolution  suffered  its 
prey  for  some  time  to  escape.     ^. 

IX.   J  V 

The  king  and  queen  received,  as  was  their  custom  at  their 
caticher,  those  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  their 
respects  to  them  at  that  time,  nor  did  they  dismiss  their 
servants  any  earlier  than  was  their  wont  But  no  sooner 
were  they  alone  than  they  again  dressed  themselves  in  plain 
travelling  dress  adapted  to  their  supposed  station*  They 
met  Madame  Elizal]^th  and  their  children,  in  the  queen's 
room,  and  thence  they  passed  by  a  secret  communication  into 
the  apartment  of  the  Duke  de  ViUequier,  first^entleman  of 
ihe  bed-chamber,  and  left,  the  palace  at  intervals,  in  order 
that  the  attention  of  the  sentinels  in  the  court  might  not  be 
attracted  by  the  appearance  of  groups  of  persons  at  that 
late  hour ;  owing  to  -the  bustle  of  the  servants  and  work- 
people leaving  the  chateau*  and  which  M.  de  Fersen  had  no 
doubt  taken  care  should  on  that  evening  be  greater  than 
usual,  they  arrived,  witiiout  having  been  recognized,  at  the 
Carrousel.  The  queen  leaiied  on  the  Jffm  of  one  of  the  body- 
guard, and  led  Madame  Royale  by  the  nand.  As  she  crossed 
the  Carrousel  she  met  M.  La  Fayette  with  one  or  two  officers 
of  his  staff  proceeding  to  the  Tuileries,  in  order  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  measures  ordered  in  consequence  of  the 
revelations  made  that  day  had  been  strictly  complied  with. 
She  shuddered  as  she  recognized  the  man  who  in  her  eyes 
was  the  representative  of  insurrection  and  captivity,  but  in 
escaping  him  she  fancied  she  had  escapal  the  whole  nation/ 
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and  smiled  as  she  thought  of  his  appearance  the  next  day 
when  he  could  no  longer  produce  his.  prisoners  to  the  people. 
Madame  Elizabeth  also  held  the  arm  of  one  of  the  guards, 
and  followed  them  at  some  distance,  whilst  the  king,  who 
had  insisted  upon  being  the  last,  hdd  the  Dauphin  (who  was 
in  his  seventh  year)  by  the  hand.  The  Count  de  t'ersen, 
disguised  as  a  coachman,  walked  a  httle  ahead  of  the  king 
to  show  him  the  way.  The  meeting  place  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily was  on  the  Quai  des  Theatins,  where  two  hackney  coaches 
awaited  them ;  the  queen'»  waiting  women,  and  the  Marquise 
de  Tourzel  had  preceded  them. 

Amidst  the  confusion  of  so  dangerous  and  complicated  a 
flight,  the  queen  and  her  guide  crossed  the  Pont  Royal  and 
entered  the  Rue  de  Bac,  but  instantly  perceiving  their  error, 
with  hasty  and  faltering  s^jwm  they  retraced  their  road.  The 
king  ai^d  his  son,  obligecyj^traverse  the  darkest  and  least 
frequented  streets  to  a^i^at  the  rendezvous,  were  delayed 
half  an  hour,  which  see^Ri  to  his  wife  and  sister  an  age. 
At  last  they  arrived,  spiSlg  into  the  coach,  the  Coimt  de 
Fersen  seized  the  reins  an5  drove  the  royal  family  to  Bondy, 
the  first  stage  between  Paris  and  Chalons :  there  they  found, 
i^ady  harnessed  for  the  journey,  a  berlin  and  a  small  travel- 
ling carriage ;  the  queen's  women  and  one  of  the  disguised 
body-guard  got  into  the  smaller  carriage,  whilst  the  king, 
the  queen,  and  the  Dauphin,  Madame  Royale,  Madame 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Marquise  de  Tourville,  took  their  places  in 
the  berlin ;  one  of  the  body-guard  sat  on  the  box,  and  the 
other  behind  j^ount  de  Fersen  kissed  the  hands  of  the  king 
and  queen,  ana  returned  to  Paris,  from  whence  he  went  the 
same  night  to  Brussels,  by  another  road,  in  order  to  rejoin 
the  royal  family  at  a  later  period.  At  the  same  hour  Mon- 
sieur t^e  king's  brother,  Coimt  de  Provence,  left  the  Luxem« 
bourg  paUce,  and  arrived  safely  ai  Brussels. 

c       •      •  -V 

The  king'#i^pnfriage  rolled  on  the  road  to  Ch&lons,  and 
relays  of  eight iiorses  vw«rft^|jp'dered  at  each  post-house: 
this  number  of  horses,  the  remarkable  size  and  build  of  the 
berlin,  the  number  of  travellers  who  occupied  the  interior, 
the  three  body-guards,  whose  livery  formed  a  strange  con- 
trast to  their  physiognomy  and  martial  appearance,  the 
Bourbonian  features  of  Louis  XVI.  seated  in  a  comer  of  the 
carriage,  and  which  was  totally  out  of  character  with  tkerdle 
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of  valet  de  chambre  tlie  king  bad  taken  on  bimself, — all  tbese 
circumstances  were  calculated  to  excite  distrust  and  suspicion, 
and  to  compromise  the  safety  of  the  royal  family.  But  their 
passport  removed  all  objections, — ^it  was  perfectly  formal, 
and  in  these  terms :  "  De  par  le  roi,  Mandons  de  laisser 
passer  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Kwf,  se  rendant  a  JFVanckfort 
avec  ses  deux  en/ants,  une  femme  de  chambre,  un  valet  de  j 
chamhre,  et  trois  domsstiquesJ'  And  lower  down,  "  La  Min-  / 
istre  des  Af aires  etrangeres,  Montmorin." 

This  foreign  name,  the  title  of  German  Baroness,  the  pro- 
verbial wealth  of  the  bankers  of  Frankfort,  to  whom  the 
people  were  accustomed  to  attribute  everything  that  was 
singular  and  bizarre,  had  been  most  admirably  combined  by 
the  Count  de  Fersen,  to  account  for  anything  strange  or 
remarkable  in  the  appearance  of  the  royal  equipages ;  noth- 
ing,  however,  excited  attention,  and  they  arrived  without 
interruption  at  Montmirail,  a  httle  town  between  Meaux  and 
Chilons :  there  some  necessary  repairs  to  the  berlin  detained 
them  an  hour ;  this  delay,  during  which  the  king's  flight 
might  be  discovered,  and  couriers  dispatched  to  give  infor- 
mation to  all  the  coimtry,  threw  them  into  the  greatest  alarm. 

However  the  carriage  was  soon  repaired,  and  they  once  more 
started  on  their  journey,  ignorant  that  this  hour's  delay 
woidd  ultimately  cost  the  lives  of  four  out  of  Qyq  persona 
who  composed  the  royal  family. 

They  were  full  of  security  and  confidence;  the  success 
with  which  they  had  escaped  from  the  palace,  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  left  Paris,  the  punctuality  with  #hich  the  re- 
lays were  furnished,  the  loneliness  of  the  roads,  the  absence  of 
anything  like  suspicion  or  vigilance  in  the  towns  they  had 
passed  through,  the  dangers  they  had  left  behind  them,  the 
security  they  were  so  fast  approaching,  each  turn  of  the 
wheel  bringing  them  near^  M.  de  Bouill6  and  his  faithful 
troops ;  the  beauty  o(  the  scene  and  the  time,  doubly 
beautiful  to  their  eyes,  that  for  two  years  had  looked  on 
nought  save  the  seditious  mob  that  daily  filled  the  courts  of 
the  Tuileries,  or  the  glittering  bayonets  of  the  armed  populace 
beneath  their  windows, — all  this  seemed  to  them  as  if  Prov- 
idence had  at  last  taken  pity  on  them,  that  the  fervent  and 
touching  prayers  of  the  babes  that  slept  in  their  arms,  and 
of  the  angelic  Madame  Elizabeth  had  at  last  vanquished  the 
fate  that  had  so  long  pursued  them. 

It  was  imder  the  influence  of  these  happy  feelings  that 
they  entered  Ohilons,  the  only  large  town  through  which 
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€hcy  liad  to  pass,  at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon.  A  few 
idlers  gathered  round  the  carnage  whilst  the  horses  were 
being  changed ;  the  king  somewhat  imprudently  put  his  head 
out  of  the  window,  and  was  recognized  by  the  post-master ; 
♦  but  tbis  worthy  man  felt  that  his  sovereign's  life  was  in  his 
hands,  and  without  manifesting  the  least  surprise,  he  helped 
to  put  to  the  horses,  and  ordered  the  postilions  to  drive  on ; 
he  alone  of  this  people  was  free  from  the  blood  of  his  king. 
The  carriage  passed  the  gates  of  Chalons,  th«  king,  the 
queen,  and  Madame  Elizabeth  exclaimed,  with  one  voice, 
**  We  are  saved.'*  Chalons  once  passed,  the  king's  security 
no  longer  depended  on  chance,  but  on  prudence  and  force. 
The  first  relay  was  at  Pont  Sommeville.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  M.  de  Bouille, 
M.  de  Choiseul  and  M.  de  Guoguelas,  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment  of  fifty  hussars,  were  to  meet  the  king  and 
follow  in  his  rear,  and  besides,  as  soon  as  the  king's  carriage 
appeared,  to  send  off  a  hussar  to  warn  the  troops  at  Sainte 
Menehould  and  at  Clermont  of  the, vicinity  of  the  royal 
family.  The  king  felt  thus  certain  of  meeting  faithful 
and  armed  friends ;  but  he  found  no  one.  M.  de  Choiseul,  y 
M.  de  Guoguelas,  and  the  fifty  hussars  had  left  half  an  hour  k^ 
before.  The  populace  seemed  disturbed  and  restless ;  they 
looked  suspiciously  at  the  travellers,  and  whispered  from 
time  to  time  in  a  low  voice  with  each  other.  However,  no 
one  ventured  to  oppose  their  departure,  and  the  king  arrived 
at  half-past  seven  at  Sainte  Menehould;  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  it  was  still  broad  daylight ;  and  alarmed  at  having 
passed  two  of  the  relays  without  meeting  the  friends  he 
expected,  the  king  by  a  natural  impulse  put  his  head  out 
of  the  window,  in  order  to  seek  amidst  the  crowd  for  some 
friend,  some  officer  posted  there  to  explain  to  him  the  reason 
of  the  absence  of  the  detachments :  that  action  caused  his 
ruin.  The  son  of  the  post-master,. Brouet,  recognized  the 
king,  whom  he  had  nev^r  seen,  by  his  Ukeness  to  the  ^^gj 
on  the  coins  in  circulation. 

Nevertheless  as  the  horses  were  harnessed,  and  the  town 
occupied  by  a  troop  of  dragoons,  who  could  force  a  passage, 
the  young  man  did  not  venture  to  attempt  to  detain  the 
carriages  at  this  spot. 

XL 

The  officer  commanding  the  detachment  of  dragoons  in 
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ike  town,  wae  also,  under  pretence  of  WBlking  on  the  Grand 
Place,  on  the  watch  for  the  royal  carri^es,  which  he 
recognized  instantly,  by  the  descripticm  of  them  with  which 

,  he  was  furnished.  He  ordered  his  soldiers  to  monnt  and 
follow  the  king ;  but  the  ntUicmal  guards  of  Sainte  Mene- 
hould,  amongst  whom  the  rumor  of  the  likeness  between 
the  travellers  and  the  royal  family  had  been  rapidly  cir- 
culated, sunrounded  the  barracks,  closed  the  stables,  and 
opposed  by  force  the  departure  of  the  soldiers.  During 
this  rapid  and  instinctive  movement  of  the  people,  the  post- 
master's son  saddled  his  best  horse,  and  galloped  as  fast  as 
possible  to  Varennes,  in  order  to  arrive  before  the  carriages, 
mform  the  municipal  authorities  of  his  suspicions,  and  arouse 
the  patroles  to  arrest  the  mcmarch.  Whilst  this  man,  who 
bore  the  king's  fate,  galloped  on  the  road  to  Varennes,  the 
king  himself,  unconscious  of  danger,  pursued  his  journey 
towards  the  same  town.  Drouet  was  certain  to  arrive  before 
the  king ;  for  the  road  from  Sainte  Menehould  to  Varennes 
forms  a  consid^tible  angle,  and  passes  through  Clermont, 
where  a  relay  of  horses  was  stationed  ;  whilst  the  direct 
road,  accessible  only  to  horsemen,  avoids  Clermont,  runs  in 
a  straight  line  to  Varennes,  and  thus  lessens  the  distance 
between  this  town  and  Menehould  by  four  leagues.  Drouet 
had  thus  two  hours  before  him,  and  danger  far  outstripped 
safety.  Yet  by  a  strange  coincidence  death  followed  Drouet 
also,  and  threatened  without  his  being  aware  of  it,  the  life 
of  him  who  in  his  turn  (and  without  ^  knowledge)  threat- 
ened the  life  of  his  sovereign. 

A  quarter-master  (mar^chal  des  logis)  <^  the  dragoons 
shut  up  in  the  barracks  at  Sainte  Menehould,  had  alone 
found  means  to  mount  his  horse,  and  esc{4)e  the  vigilance  of 
the  people.  He  had  learnt  from  his  commanding  officer  of 
Drouet's  precipitate  departure,  and,  suspecting  the  cau^e,  he 

■  followed  him  on  the  road  to  Varennes,  resolved  to  overtake 
and  kill  him ;  he  kept  within  sight  of  him,  but  always  at  a 
distance  in  order  that  he  might  not  arouse  his  suspicions, 
and  with  the  intention  of  overtaking  and  killing  him  at  a 
favorable  opportunity,  and  at  a  retu-ed  spot.  But  Drouet, 
who  had  repeatedly  looked  round  to  ascertain  whether  he 
were  pursued,  had  conjectured  his  intentions ;  and,  being  a 
native  of  the  country,  and  knowing  every  path,  he  struck 
into  some  bye  roads,  and  at  last  under  cover  of  a  wood 
he  escaped  from  the  dragoon  and  pursued  his  way  to  Va- 
rennes. 
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On  Ids  arrival  at  Clermont  the  king  was  recognized  by 
Count  Charles  de  Damas,  who  awaited  his  arrival  at  the 
head  of  two  squadrons.  Without  opposing  the  departure  of 
the  carriages,  the  municipal  authorities,  whose  suspicions 
had  been  in  some  measure  aroused  by  the  presence  of  the 
troops,  ordered  the  dragoons  not  to  quit  the  town,  and  they 
obeyed  these  ordws.  The  Count  de  Damas  alone,  with  a 
corporal  and  three  dragoons  found  means  to  leave  the  town, 
and  galloped  towards  varennes  at  some  distance  from  the 
king,  a  too  feeble  or  too  tardy  succor.  The  royal  iamWj 
shut  up  in  their  berlin— and  seeing  that  no  opposition  was 
offered  to  their  journey,  was  unacquainted  with  these  sinis- 
ter occurrences.  It  was  half-past  eleven  at  night,  when  the 
carriages  arrived  at  the  first  houses  of  the  little  town  of  Va- 
rennes ;  all  were  or  appeared  to  be  asleep ;  all  was  silent 
and  deserted.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  Varennes  not 
h&ng  on  the  direct  line  from  Chalons  to  Montm6dy,  the 
king  would  not  find  horses  there.  It  had  been  arranged 
between  himself  and  M.  de  BouiUe,  that  the  horses  of  M.  de 
Choiseul  should  be  stationed  beforehand  in  a  spot  agreed 
upon  in  Varennes,  and  shoidd  conduct  the  carriages  to  Dun 
and  Stenay,  where  M.  de  6ouill6  awaited  them.  Jt  will  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  compliance  with  the  instructions  of 
M.  de  Bouill6,  M.  de  Choiseul  and  M.  de  Guoguelas,  who, 
with  the  detachment  of  fifty  hussars,  were  to  await  the  king 
at  Pont  Sommeville,  and  then  follow  in  his  rear,  had  not 
awaited  him  nor  followed  him.  Instead  of  reaching  Varen- 
nes at  the  same  time  as  the  king,  these  officers  on  leaving 
Pont  Sommeville  had  taken  a  road  that  avoids  Sainte  Mene- 
hould,  and  thus  materially  lengthens  the  distance  between 
Pont  Sommeville  and  Varennes.  Their  object  in  this  was  to 
avoid  Sainte  Menehould,  in  which  the  passage  of  the  hussars 
had  created  some  excitement  the  day  previous.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  neither  M.  de  Guoguelas,  nor  M.  de  Choi- 
seul, these  two  guides  and  confidants  of  the  king's  flight, 
were  at  Varennes  on  his  arrival,  nor  did  they  reach  there 
until  an  hour  after.  The  carriages  had  stopped  at  the  en< 
trance  of  Varennes.  The  king,  surprised  to  meet  neither  M. 
de  Choiseul  nor  M.  de  Guoguelas,  neither  esccwrt  nor  relays, 
hoped  that  the  cracking  of  the  postilions'  whips  would 
procure  them  fresh  horses  to  continue  their  journey.  The 
three  body-guards  went  from  door  to  door,  to  inquire  where 
the  horses  had  been  placed^  but  could  obtain  no  mformatii»i. 
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The  little  town  of  Varennes  is  formed  into  two  diyisions, 
the  uppef  and  lower  town,  separated  hj  a  river  and  bridge. 
M.  Guoguelas  had  stationed  the  fresh  horses  in  the  lower 
town  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge ;  the  measure  was  in 
itself  prudent,  because  the  carriages  would  cross  the  bridge 
at  full  speed,  and  also,  because  in  case  of  popular  tuDcudt, 
the  changing  horses  and  departure  would  be  more  easy 
when  the  bridge  was  once  crossed;  but  the  long  should 
have  been,  but  was  not,  ioformed  of  it.  The  king  and  queen, 
greatiy  alarmed,  left  the  carriage,  and  wandered  about  in 
the  deserted  streets  of  the  upper  town  for  half  an  hour, 
seeking  for  the  relays.  In  vain  did  they  knock  at  the  doors 
of  the  houses  in  which  lights  were  burning,  they  could  not 
hear  of  them.  At  last  they  returned  in  despair  to  the  car- 
riages, from  which  the  postilions,  wearied  with  waiting, 
threatened  to  imhamess  the  horses :  by  dint  of  bribes  and 
promises,  however,  they  persuaded  them  to  remount  and 
continue  their  road :  the  carriages  again  were  in  motion,  and 
the  travellers  reassured  themselves  that  this  was  nothing  but- 
a  misunderstanding,  and  th^t  in  a  few  moments  they  should 
be  in  the  camp  of  M.  de  Bouill^.  They  traversed  the  upper 
town  without  any  difficulty,  all  was  buried  in  the  most  per- 
fect tranquillity, — ^a  few  men  alone  are  on  the  watch,  and 
they  are  silent  and  ccmcealei 

Between  the  upper  and  lower  town  is  a  tower  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bridge  that  divides  them ;  this  tower  is  sup- 
ported by  a  massive  and  gloomy  arch,  which  carriages  are 
compelled  to  traverse  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  which 
the  least  obstacle  stops  them ;  a  relic  of  the  feudal  system  in 
which  the  nobles  captured  the  serfs,  and  in  which,  by  a 
strange  retribution,  the  people  were  destined  to  capture  the 
monarchy.  The  carriages  had  hardly  entered  this  dark  arch 
than  the  horses,  frightened  at  a  cart  th&t  was  overturned, 
stopped,  and  five  or  six  anAed  men  seizing  their  heads,  or- 
dered the  travellers  to  alight  and  exhibit  their  passports  at 
the  Municipahty.  The  man  who  thus  gave  orders  to  his 
sovereign  was  Drouet:  scarcely  had  he  arrived  at  Sainte 
Menehould  than  he  hastened  to  arouse  the  young  patriotes 
of  the  town,  to  comnlunicate  to  them  his  conjectures  and  his 
apprehensions,  Uncertain  as  to  how  far  their  suspicipns 
were  correct,  or  wishing  to  reserve  for  themselves  the  glory 
of  srrevtiDg  the  king  oi  FFaiice>  th^  had  nether  ininied  tho 
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authorities  nor  aroused  the  populace.  The  plot  awakened 
their  patriotism ;  they  felt  that  they  represented  the  whole 
of  the  nation. 

At  this  sudden  apparition,  at  these  shouts,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  naked  swords  and  bayonets,  the  body-guard  seized 
their  arms  and  awaited  the  king's  orders ;  but  the  king  for- 
bade them  to  force  the  pajssage ;  the  horses  were  turned 
round,  and  the  carris^^es,  escorted  by  Drouet  and  his  com- 
panions, stopped  before  the  door  erf  a  grocer  named  Sausse, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  Procureur  Syndic  of  Varennes. 
There  the  king  and  his  family  were  obliged  to  alight,  in 
order  that  their  passports  might  be  examined,  and  the  truth 
of  the  people^s  suspicions  ascertained.  At  the  same  instant 
the  friends  of  Drouet  rushed  into  the  town,  knocked  at  the 
doors,  mounted  the  belfry,  and  rang  the  alarm-bell.  TJie 
affrighted  inhabitants  awoke,  the  national  guards  of  the  town 
and  the  adjacent  villages  hastened  one  after  another  to  M. 
Sausse's  door ;  others  went  to  the  quarters  of  the  troops,  to 
gain  them  over  to  their  interest,  or  to  disarm  them.  In  vain 
did  the  king  deny  his  rank — ^his  features  ajid  those  of  the 
queen  betrayed  them.  He  at  last  discovered  himself  to  the 
mayor  and  the  mimicipal  officers,  and  taking  M.  de  Sausse's 
hand,  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  am  your  king,  and  in  your  hands 
I  place  my  destiny,  and  that  of  my  wife,  of  my  sister,  and  of 
my  children ;  our  Kves,  the  fate  of  the  empire,  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom,  the  safety  of  the  constitution  even,  depends, 
upon  you.  Suffer  me  to  continue  my  journey ;  I  have  no 
design  of  leaving  the  country ;  I  am  going  in  the  midst  of  a 
part  of  the  army,  and  in  a  French  town,  to  regain  my  real 
liberty,  of  which  the  factions  at  Paris  deprive  me,  and  from 
thence  make  terms  with  the  Assembly,  who,  like  myself,  are 
held  in  subjection  through  fear.  I  am  not  about  to  destroy, 
but  to  save  and  secure  the  constitution ;  if  you  detain  me,  the 
constitution,  I  myself,  France,  all  are  lost.  I  eonjure  you  as 
a  father,  as  a  husband,  as  a  man,  as  a  citizen,  leave  the  road 
free  to  us ;  in  an  hour  we  shall  be  saved,  and  with  us  France 
is  saved ;  and  if  you  guard  in  your  hearts  that  fidelity  your 
words  profess  for  him  who  was  your  master,  I  order  you  as 
your  kmg." 

XIII. 

The  men,  touched  by  these  words,  respectful  even  in  their 
ndenoe,  hesitated,  and  aeemed  touehed«    it  is  evident,  hf 
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the  expreseloa  ol  their  features,  b j  thdir  tears,  that  thej  are 
"wavering  between  their  pity  Im-  so  terrible  a  reverse  «rf  for- 
tune and  their  conscience  as  patriots.  The  sight  of  their 
king,  who  pressed  their  han&  in  his,  of  their  queen,  by 
turns  suppliant  and  majestic,  who  strives  by  despair  or  en- 
treaties to  wring  from  them  permbsioa  to  depart,  immanned 
them.  They  would  have  yielded  had  they  eonsulied  the 
dictates  of  their  heart  alone ;  but  they  began  to  fear  for 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  their  indulgence ;  the  people 
will  demand  from  them  thek*  king,  the  nation  its  chief.  Ego- 
tism hardened  their  hearts;  the  wife  of  M.  Sausse,  with 
whom  her  husband  repeatedly  exchanged  glances,  and  in 
whose  breast  the  queen  hoped  to  find  pity  and  compassion, 
was  the  least  moved  of  any.  Whilst  the  long  harangued  the 
municipal  authorities,  the  queen,  seated  with  her  children  on 
her  lap  between  two  bales  of  goods  in  the  shop,  showed  her 
infant^  to  Madame  S&usse.  *'  You  are  a  mother,  madame," 
said  the  queen ;  "  you  are  a  wife ;  the  fate  of  a  wife  and 
mother  is  in  your  hands-^think  what  I  must  suffer  for  these 
children,  for  my  husband.  At  one  word  from  you  I  shall 
owe  them  to  you ;  the  queen  erf  France  will  owe  you  more 
than  her  kingdom,  more  than  life."  "  Madame,"  returned 
the  grcK^er's  wife  unmoved, 'with  that  petty  common  sense 
of  minds  in  which  calculation  stifles  generosi^,  "I  wish 
it  was  in  my  power  to  serve  you ;  you  are  thinking  of  the 
king;  I  am  thinking  of  M.  Sausse.  It  is  a  wife's  duty 
to  think  of  her  husbsmd."  All  hope  is  lost  when  no  pity  can 
be  found  in  a  woman's  heart/-  The  queen,  indignant  and 
hurt,  retired  with  Madame  Elizabeth  aiid  the  children  into 
two  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  there  she  burst  into 
tears.  The  king,  surroimded  by  municipal  officers  and  na- 
tional guard,  relinquished  all  hope  of  softening  them.  He 
repeatedly  mounted  the  wooden  staircase  of  the  wretched 
shop ;  he  went  from  the  queen  to  his  lister,  from  his  sister 
to  his*  children ;  that  which  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
from  ^ty,  he  hoped  to  obtain  from  time  and  compulsion. 
He  could  not  believe  that  these  men,  who  still  showed  some- 
thing Uke  feeling,  and  manifested  so  inuch  respect  for  him, 
would  pessist  in  their  determination  of  detaining  him,  and 
awaiting  the  orders  of  the  Assembly.  At  all  events  he  felt 
certain  that  before  the  return  of  the  couriers  from  Paris  he 
should  be  rescued  by  the  forces  of  M.  de  Boiiill6,  by  which 
he  knew  he  was  surrounded  without  the  kiM>wledge  of  the 
people.    He  was  only  astoniahttl  thai  tbeoa  auccorg  ahoold 
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dday  their  appearance  so  long.    Hour  after  hour  chimed^ 
the  night  wore  away,  and  yet  they  came  not. 

XIV. 

The  officer  who  commanded  the  squadron  of  hussars 
stationed  at  Yarennes  by  M.  de  Bouille,  was  not  entirely 
acquainted  with  the  plan  of  action,  or  its  nature ;  he  had 
merely  been  told  that  a  large  sum  in  gold  would  pass  through^ 
and  that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  escort  it.  No  courier  pre- 
ceded the  king's  carriage,  no  messenger  had  arrived  ^m 
Sainte  Menehould  to  warn  him  to  assemble  his  troopers; 
MM.  de  Choiseul  and  de  Guoguelas,  who  were  to  be  at 
Varennes  before  the  king's  arrival,  and  commimicate  to 'this 
officer  the  last  secret  orders  relative  to  his  duty,  were  not 
there;  thus  the  officer  was  left  with  nothing  but  his  own 
conjectures  to  guide  him.  Two  other  officers,  who  were 
informed  by  M.  de  Bouille  of  the  real  facts,  had  been  sent 
by  the  general  to  Varennes,  but  they  remained  in  the  lower 
town  at-  the  same  inn  where  the  horses  of  M.  de  Choiseul 
had  been  stationed ;  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  all  that 
was  passing  in  the  upper  town ;  they  awaited,  in  compliance 
with  their  orders,  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Choiseul,  and  were 
only  arouse^  by  the  sound  of  the  alarm-bell. 

M.  de  Choiseul  and  M.  de  Guoguelas,  with  Count  Charles 
de  Damas,  and  his  three  faithful  dragoons,  galloped  towards 
Varennes,  having  with  the  greatest  difficulty  escaped  the 
insurrection  of  the  squadrons  at  Clermont.  On  their  arrival 
at  the  gates  of  the  town,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the 
king's  arrest,  they  were  recognized  and  stopped  by  the  na- 
tional guard,  who,  before  they  would  allow  the  little  troop 
to  enter,  compelled  them  to  (Usmount.  They  demanded  to 
see  the  king,  and  this  they  were  permitted  to  do.  The  king, 
however,  forbade  them  to  use  any  violence,  as  he  expected 
every  instant  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Bouille's  superior  force. 
M.  de  Guoguelas,  however,  left  the  house ;  and  seeing  the 
hussars  intermingled  with  the  crowd  that  filled  the  streets, 
wished  to  make  trial  of  their  fidelity.  "  Hussars,"  ex- 
claimed he  imprudently,  "are  you  for  the  nation  or  the 
ting  f*  «  Vive  la  nation .'"  replied  the  soldiers ;  '*  we  are, 
and  always  shall  be,  in  her  favor."  The  people  applauded 
this  declaration;  and  a  sergeant  of  the  national  guard 
headed  them,  i^Jiilst  their  commanding  officer  succeeded  in 
making  his  «9^pe^  and  hastened  to  join  the  two  officM^, 
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who,  together  with  M.  de  Chcaseul's  horses,  had  been  sta- 
tioned  in  the  lower  town,  and  they  all  three  quitted  Varennes, 
and  hastened  to  inform  their  general  at  Dun. 

These  officers  had  been  fired  upon,  whei^,  learning  the 
royal  carri^^es  had  been  stopped,  they  endeavored  to  gain 
access  to  the  king.  The  whcSe  night  passed  in  these  differ- 
ent occurrences.  Already  had  the  national  guards  of  the 
neighboring  villages  arrived  aJ  Varennes ;  barricades  were 
.  erected  between  the  upper  and  lower  town  ;  and  the  autho- 
rities sent  off  expresses  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  Metz  and 
Verdun,  and  to  demand  that  troops  and  cannon  might  be  in- 
stantly sent,  to  prevent  the  king  being  rescued  by  the  ap- 
proaching troops  of  M.  de  Boudlle. 

The  kmg,  the  queen,  Madame  Elizabeth,  and  the  children, 
lay  down  for  a  short  time,  dressed  as  they  were,  in  the 
rooms  at  M .  Sausse^s,  amidst  the  threatening  murmurs  of 
the  people  and  the  noise  of  footsteps,  that  at  each  instant 
increased  beneath  their  window.  Such  wa^  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Varennes  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
queen  had  not  slept ;  all  her  feelings  as  a  wife,  a  mother, 
a  queen — ^rage,  terror,  despair, — waged  so  terrible  a  conflict 
in  her  mind,  that  her  hair,  which  had  been  auburn  on  the 
previous  evening,  was  in  the  morning  white  as  snow. 

x-v. 

At  Paris  the  most  profound  mystery  had  covered  the 
king's  departure.  Ml  de  La  Fayette,  who  had  twice  been 
to  the  Tuileries,  to  assure  himself  with  his  own  eyes  that  his 
orders  had  been  strictly  obeyed,  quitted  it  at  midnight,  per- 
fectly convinced  that  its  walls  would  securely  guard  the 
people's  hostages.  It  was  only  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st  of  June,  that  the  servants  of  the  chateau, 
on  entering  the  apartments  of  the  king  and  queen,  found 
the  beds  undisturbed  and  the  rooms  deserted,  and  spread 
the  alarm  amongst  the  palace  guard..  The  fugitive  family 
had  thus  ten  or  twelve  hours*  start  of  any  attempt  that 
could  be  made  to  pursue  them ;  and  even  supposing  it  could 
be  ascertained  which  road  they  had  taken,  they  could  be 
only  stopped  by  couriers,  and  the  body-guard  who  accom- 
panied the  king  would  arrest  the  couriers  without  difficulty. 
Moreover,  no  attempt  could  be  made  to  oppose  their  flight 
by  force  before  they  had  reached  the  town  in  which  were 
stationed  the  detachments  oi  M.  de  BoimlI6* 

VOL,  I.  4 
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All  Paris  was  in  the  greatest  confuMcm.  The  report  flew 
from  the  chateau,  and  spread  like  wUdfire  into  the  neighbor- 
ing  quartierSf  and  from  thence  into  the  faubonrgs.  The 
words,  '*  The  king  has  escaped,"  "were  in  every  body 's  mouth ; 
yet  no  one  could  believe  it.  Crowds  flocked  to  the  chateau, 
to  assure  themselves  of  the  fact — ^they  questioned  the  guards 
— inveighed  against  the  traitors — every  one  belicv^  that 
some  conspiracy  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out;  The 
name  of  M.  de  La  Fayette,  coupled  with  invectiyes,  was  on 
every  tongue.  **  Is  he  a  fool — ^is  he  a  confederate  ?  how  is 
it  possible  that  so  many  of  the  royal  family  could  have 
passed  the  gates — ^the  guards — without  connivance  ?"  The 
doors  were  forced  open,  to  enable  the  people  to  visit  the 
royal  apartments.  Divided  between  stupor  and  insult,  they 
avenged  themselves  on  inanimate  objects,  for  the  long  re- 
spect with  which  these  dwellings  of  kings  had  inspii*ed  them 
— ^and  they  passed  from  awe  to  derision.  A  portrait  of  the 
king  was  taken  from  the  bed-chamber  and  hung  up  at  the 
gate  of  the  chateau,  as  an  article  erf  furniture  for  sale.  A 
fruit  woman  took  possession  of  the  queen's  bed,  to  sell  her 
cherries  in,  saying,  "It  is  to-day  the  nation's  turn  to  take 
their  ease." 

A  cap  of  the  queen's  was  placed  on  the  head  of  a  young 
girl,  but  she^  exclaimed  it  would  sully  her  forehead,  and 
trampled  it  under  foot  with  indignation  and  contempt. 
They  entered  the  school-room  of  the  young  dauphin — ^there 
the  people  were  touched,  and  respected  the  boc^s,  the  maps, 
the  toys  of  the  baby  king.  The  streets  and  public  squares 
were  crowded  with  people  ;  the  national  guards  assembled  ; 
the  drums  beat  to  arms ;  the  alarm-gun  thundered  every 
minute.  Men  armed  witb  pikes,  and  wearing  the  honnet 
rouge,  reappeared,  and  eclipsed  the  uniforms.  Santerre,  the 
brewer  and  agitator  of  the  faubourgs,  alone  led  a  band  of 
2000  pikes.  The  people's  indignation  began  to  prevail  over 
-  their  terror,  and  showed  itself  in  satirical  outcrys  and  in- 
jurious actions  against  royalty.  On  the  Place  de  la  Greve, 
the  bust  of  Louis  XVI.,  placed  beneath  the  fatal  lantern, 
that  had  been  the  instrument  of  the  first  crimes  of  the 
Bevolution,  was  mutilated.  "  When,"  exclaimed  the  dema- 
gogues, **  will  the  people  execute  justice  for  themselves  upon 
all  these  kings  of  bronze  and  marble — shameful  monuments 
of  their  slavery  and  their  idolatry?"  The  statues  of  the 
king  were  torn  from  the  shops ;,  some  broke  them  into 
pieces^  others  merefy  tied  a  Imoidage  orer  the  ey«8,  to  sig- 
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nify  tKe  MindiiMa  ultri^nted  to  tlie  kkig.  Tlie  names  of 
Idii^,  queen,  Bourboo^  were  e&eed  from  all  ihe  mgas.  The 
Psdais  Boyal  lost  itft  name,  and  was  noir  csJIed  Palais 
d'Orle»is.  Hue  ohibs,  hastily  convoked,  rang  with  the  most 
fraQtio  motions ;  that  of  tlus  Cordeliers  decreed  that  the 
Natioiiial  AssemWy  had  deroted  France  ^to  slavery,  by  de* 
claring  the  erown  hereditary ;  they  demanded  that  the  name 
of  the  king  should  be  forever  abi|)]shed,  and  that  the  king- 
dom shodd  be  oonstitiited  into  a  republic.  Danton  gave  it 
its  audacity,  and  Marat  its  madness. 

The  most  unguiar  reports  were  ia  circulation,  and  contra- 
dieted  each  other  at  every  moment.  According  to  one,  the 
king  had  taken  the  road  to  Metz,  to  another,  the  royal  fam- 
ily had  escaped  by  a  drain.  Gamble  Desmoulins  excited  the 
people's  mirth  as  the  mo^  insulting  mark  of  their  con- 
tempts The  walls  of  the  TuiJeries  were  placarded  with  offers 
of  a  small  reward  to  any  one  who  would  bring  back  the 
noxious  or  unclean  animals  that  had  escaped  from  it.  In  the 
garden,  in  the  open  air,  the  most  extravagant  proposals  were 
made.  *'  People,"  sftid  one  of  these  orators,  mounting  on  a 
chair,  *'  it  will  be  unfortunate,  should  thk  perfidious  Imig  be 
brought  back  to  us, — ^whot  should  we  do  with  him?  He 
would  come  to  us  like  Thersites  to  pour  forth  those  big  tears^ 
of  which  Hc«ier  tells  us;  and  we  should  be  moved  with 
pity.  If  he  retmns^  I  propose  that  he  be  exposed  for 
three- days  to  pub]»&  derision,  with  the  red  handkerchief 
on  his  helfcd,  and  that  he  be  then  conducted  from  stage  to 
stage  to  the  frostier,  and  that  he  be  then  kicked  out  of  the 
kingdom.*^ 

Freron  caused  Yas  papers  to  be  sold  amongst  the  groups. 
'*  He  is  goae,"  said  one  ef  them,  '*  this  imbecile  king,  this 
perjwed  nKmavck  She  is  gone,  this  wretched  queen,  who, 
to  the  lasciviousness  c^  Messalina,  unites  the  insatiable  thirst 
of  blood  that  devoured  Medea.  Execrable  woman,  evU 
geidus  of  France,  thou  wast  the  leader,  the  soid  of  this  con- 
spracy/'  The  people  repeating  these  words,  circulated  from 
street  to  slareel  tli^s^  odious  accusations,  which  fomented  their 
hate,  and  eofvenomed  their  alarm. 

XVI. 

It  was  only  at  ten  o'dock  that  three  etmnon  shots  pro* 
elaimed  (by  ovdar  of  ^  mfomcaiMl  and  diepartmental  author- 
itifla)  tii^  evMit  d  ikfi^  n^t  to  ik»  feofhi    The  Katianal 
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Assembly  had  already  met ;  the  president  informed  it  tliat 
M.  Bailly,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  was  come  to  acquaint  them 
that  the  king  and  his  family  had  been  carried  off  during  the 
night  from  the  Tuileries  by  some  enemies  of  the  nation ;  the 
Assembly,  who  were  already  individually  aware  of  this  fact, 
listened  to  the  communication  with  imposing  gravity.  It 
seemed  as  though  at  this  moment  the  critical  juncture  of 
public  affairs  gave  them  a^ajestic  calmness,  «ad  that  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  great  nation  was  concentrated  in  its  repre- 
sentatives'—one feeling  alone  dictated  every  act,  every 
thought,  every  resolution, — ^to  preserve  and  defend  the  con- 
stitution, even  although  the  king  was  absent,  and  the  roy- 
alty virtually  dead.  To  take  temporary  possession  of  the 
regency  of  the  kingdom,  to  summon  the  ministers,  to  send 
couriers  on  every  road,  to  arrest  all  individuals  leaving  the 
kingdom ;  to  visit  the  arsenal,  to  supply  arms,  to  send  the 
generals  to  their  posts,  and  to  garrison  the  frontiers, — all 
this  was  the  work  of  an  instant ;  there  was  no  "right," 
no  "left,"  no  "centre;"  the  "left"  comprised  all.  The 
Assembly  was  informed  that  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  of  M. 
de  La  Fayette>  sent  by  him  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
previous  to  any  orders  from  the  Assembly,  was  in  the  power 
of  the  people,  who  accused  M.  de  La  Fayette  and  his  staff 
of  treason ;  and  messengers  were  sent  to  free  him. 

The  aide-de-camp  entered  the  chamber  and  annoimced  the 
object  of  his  mission ;  the  Assembly  gave  a  second  order, 
sanctioning  that  of  M.  de  La  Fayette,  and  he  departed. 
Bamave,  who  perceived  in  the  popular  irritation  against  La 
Fayette  a  fresh  peril,  hastened  to  mount  the  tribune ;  and 
although  up  to  that  period  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  pop- 
ular general,  he  yet  generously,  or  adroidy,  defended  him 
against  the  suspicions  of  the  people,  who  were  ready  to 
abandon  him.  It  was  said  that  for  some  days  past  Lameth 
and  Bamave,  in  succeeding  Mirabeau  in  the  Assembly,  felt, 
like  himself,  the  necessity  of  some  secret  intel%enoe  with 
this  remnant  of  the  monarchy.  Much  was  said  of  secret  re- 
lations between  Bamave  and  the  king,  of  a  planned  flight, 
of  concealed  measures  ;  but  these  rumors,  accredited  by  La 
Fayette  himself  in  his  memoirs,  had  not  then  burst  forth ; 
and  even  at  this  present  period  they  are  doubtful.  "  The 
object  which  ought  to  occupy  us,"  said  Bamave,  "  is  to  re- 
establish the  confidence  in  him  to  whom  it  belongs.  There 
is  a  man  against  whom  popular  movement  would  fain  create 
distrust,  t^t  I  firmly  believe  is  undeserved :  let  us  throw 
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onnelTes  between  tHs  distrust  and  the  people.  We  must 
have  a  concentrated,  a  central  force,  an  arm  to  act,  when  we 
have  but  one  smgle  head  to  reflect.  M.  de  La  Fayette,  smce 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  has  evinced  the  opin- 
ions Mid  the  conduct  of  a  good  citizen.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  retain  his  credit  with  the  nation. 
Force  is  necessary  at  Paris,  but  tranquillity  is  equally  so. 
It  is  you,  who  must  direct  this  force." 

These  words  of  Bamave  were  voted  to  be  the  text  of  the 
proclamation.  At  this  moment  information  was  brought  that 
M.  de  Gazales,  the  orator  of  the  cote  droit,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  and  exposed  to  ihe  greatest  danger  at  the 
Tuileries.   . 

Six  commissioners  were  appointed  to  go  to  his  succor, 
and  they  conducted  him  to  the  chamber.  He  mounted  the 
tribune,  irritated  at  once  against  the  people,  from  whose 
violence  he  had  just  escaped,  and  against  the  king,  who  had 
abandoned  his  partisans  without  giving  them  any  timely  in- 
formation. 

**1  have  narrowly  escaped  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
people,"  cried  he ;  "  and  thus  without  the  assistance  of  the 
national  guard,   who  displayed  so  much   attachment  for 

me .      At  these  words  which  indicated  the  pretension 

to  personal  popularity  lurking  in  the  mind  of  the  royalist 
orator,  the  Assembly  gave  marked  signs  of  disapprobation, 
and  the  cote  gauche  murmured  loudly.  "I  do  not  speak 
for  mysdf,"  returned  Cazal^s,  "  but  for  the  common  inter- 
est. I  will  willingly  sacrifice  my  petty  existence,  and  this 
sacrifice  has  long  ago  been  made ;  but  it  is  important  to 
the  whole  empire  that  your  sittings  be  undisturbed  by  any 
popular  tumult  in  the  critical  state  of  aflfeirs  at  present,  and 
in  consequence  I  second  all  the  measures  for  preserving  or- 
der and  tranquillity  that  have  just  been  proposed."  At 
length,  on  the  motion  of  several  members,  the  Assembly 
decided,  that  in  the  king's  absence,  all  power  should  be 
vested  in  themselves,  and  that  their  decrees  should  be  im- 
mediately put  in  execution  by  the  ministers  without  any  fur- 
ther sanction  or  acceptance.  The  Assembly  seized  on  the 
dictatorship  with  a  prompt  and  firm  grasp,  and  declared 
themselves  permanent.      ♦ 

XVII. 
Whilst  the  Assembly,  by  the  rights  alike  of  prudence  and 
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xudcesmif,  seized  on  the  supareae  poi?w,  IL6»  Im  Faj«Me 
cast  himself  with  eahn  audacity  amidst  ^e  people,  to  grasp 
again,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  the  confidence  that  he  had  lost 
'SijQ  first  impulse  of  the  people  would  naturally  be  to  mm- 
aacre  the  perfidious  general,  who  had  answered  for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  king  with  his  life,  fmd  had  yet  tufiSered  him 
to  escape.  X>a  Fayette  saw  his  pml,  and^  by  braving, 
averted  the  tempest.  One  of  the  first  to  learn  the  Jdng^ 
£ight,  from  hia  officers,  he  hurried  to  the  Tuileries,  where  he 
found  the  mayor  of  Paris,  Bailly,  and  the  president  of  the 
^semUy,  Beauhamais.  BaUly  and  Beanhamais  lamented 
the  number  of  hours  that  must  be  lost  Iq  the  pursuit  before 
the  Assembly  could  be  convoked,  and  the  decrees  executed. 
''  Is  it  your  opinion,"  a^ed  La  Fayette,  **  that  the  arrest  of 
the  king  and  the  royal  family  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
public  safety,  ajod  can  alone  preserve  us  j&om  civil  war  V 
*'  Ko  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  that,"  returned  the  mayor 
and  the  president.  ''  Well  tlien,"  returned  La  Fayette,  ''  I 
take  on  myself  all  the  responsibility  of  this  arrest ;"  and  h^ 
instajqutly  wrote  an  order  to  all  the  natioiud  guards  and  citi- 
zens to  arrest  the  king.  This  was  also  a  dictatorship,  and 
the  most  personal  of  all  dictatc^^ships,  that  a  single  man, 
taking  the  place  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  whc^e  nation,  thus 
assumed.  He,  on  his  private  authority  and  the  light  of  hia 
civic  foresight,  struck  at  the  liberty  and  perhaps  the  life  of 
the  lawful  ruler  of  the  nation.  This  order  led  Louis  XYI.  to 
l^e  scaffold,  for  it  restored  to  the  people  the  victim  who  had 
escaped  their  clutches.  ''  Fortunately  for  him,"  he  writes  in 
his  Memoirs,  after  the  atrocities  committed  on  these  august 
victims,  "  fortunately  for  him,  tlieir  arrest  was  not  owii^  to 
his  orders,  but  to  the  accident  of  bein^  recognized  by  a  post^ 
master,  and  to  their  ill  arrangements.'  Thus  the  citizen  or- 
dered that  which  the  man  trembled  to  see  fulfilled;  and 
tardy  sensibility  protested  against  patriotism. 

Quitting  the  Tuileries,  La  Fayette  went  to  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  on  horseback.  The  quays  were  crowded  with  persons 
whose  anger  vented  itself  in  reproaches  against  him,  which 
he  supported  with  the  utmost  apparent  serenity.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  Place  de  Grdve,  almost  unattended,  he  found 
the  Duke  d'Aumont,  one  of  his  oncers,  in  the  hands  of  the 
populace,  who  were  on  the  point  of  massacring  him ;  and 
he  instantly  mingled  with  the  crowd,  who  were  astonished  at 
his  audacity,  and  rescued  the  Duke  d'Aiunont.     He  thus  re* 
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6(y?6red  by  coarage  tlie  doittiiuoii,  which  he  would  haye  lost 
(and  with  it  his  life)  had  he  hesitated. 

"  Why  dp  you  complaia  V*  he  asked  of  the  crowd.  "  Does 
Bot  every  citizen  gain  twenty  sous  hy  tiie  suppression  of  the 
civil  list  ?  J£  you  call  the  flight  of  the  king  a  misfortune,  by 
what  name  would  you  then  denominate  a  coimter-revolution 
that  would  deprive  you  of  liberty  ?"  He  again  quitted  the 
Hotel  de  Yille  with  an  escort,  and  directed  his  steps  with 
more  confidence  towards  the  Assembly.  As  he  entered  the 
chamber,  Camus,  near  whom  he  seated  himself,  rose  indig- 
nantly :  " No  uniforms  here,"  cried  he ;  "in  this  place  we 
should  behold  neither  arms  nor  uniforms."  Several  members 
of  the  left  side  rose  with  Camus,  exclaiming  to  La  Fayette, 
''Quit  the  chamber!"  and  dismissing  with  a  gesture  the  in- 
timidated general  Other  members,  friends  of  La  Fayette, 
collected  around  him,  and  sought  to  silence  the  threatening 
vociferations  of  Camus.  M.  de  La  Fayette  at  last  obtained  a 
hearing  at  the  bar.  After  uttering  a  few  common  places  about 
liberty  and  the  people,  he  proposed  that  M.  de  Gouvion,  his 
fiecond  in  command,  to  whom  the  guard  of  the  Tuileries  had 
been  intrusted,  should  be  examined  by  the  Assembly.  **  I  will 
answer  for  this  officer,"  s^id  he ;  ''  and  take  upon  myself  the 
responsibility."  M.  de  Gouvion  was  heard,  and  affirmed  that 
aH  the  outlets  from  the  palace  had  been  strictly  guarded,  and 
that  the  king  could  not  have  escaped  by  any  of  the  doors. 
This  statement  was  confirmed  by  M.  Bailly,  the  mayor  of 
Paris.  The  intendant  of  the  civil  list,  M.  de  Laporte,  appeared, 
to  present  to  the  Assembly  the  manifesto  the  king  had  left 
for  his  people.  He  was  asked,  **  How  did  you  receive  it  ?** 
**  The  long,"  replied  M^  de  Laporte,  "  had  left  it  sealed,  with 
a  letter  for  me.  "  Read  this  letter,"  said  a  member.  "  No, 
no,"  exclaimed  the  Assembly,  "  it  is  a  confidential  letter,  we 
have  no  right  to  read  it."  They  equally  refused  to  Unseal  a  , 
letter  for  the  queen  that  had  been  left  on  her  table.  The  gen-  j 
erosity  of  the  nation,  even  in  this  moment,  predominated  over  * 
their  irritation. 

The  king's  manifesto  was  read  aimdst  much  laughter  and 
loud  murmurs. 

"  Frenchmen,"  said  the  king  in  this  address  to  his  people, 
"  so  long  as  I  hoped  to  behold  public  happiness  and  tranquil- 
lity restored  by  the  measures  concerted  by  myself  and  the 
Assembly^  no  sacrifice  was  too  great ;  calumnies,  insult,  in- 
jury, even  the  loss  of  hberty, — I  have  suffered  all  without  a 
Hiufmur«    But  now  that  I  behold  the  Idngdom  destroyed^ 
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property  violated,  personal  safety  compromised,  anarchy  in 
every  part  of  my  dominions,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  lay  before 
my  subjects  the  motives  of  my  conduct.  In  the  month  of 
July,  1789, 1  did  not  fear  to  trust  myself  amongst  the  inhab- 
itants of  Paris.  On  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  although 
outraged  in  my  own  palace,  and  a  witness  of  the  impunity 
with  which  all  sorts  of  crimes  were  committed,  I  would  not 
quit  France,  lest  I  should  be  the  cause  of  civil  war.  I  came 
to  reside  in  the  Tuileries,  deprived  of  almost  the  necessaries 
of  life ;  my  body-guard  was  torn  from  me,  and  many  of  these 
faithful  gentlemen  were  massacred  under  my  very  eyes.  The 
most  shameful  calumnies  have  been  heaped  upon  the  faithful 
and  devoted  wife,  who  participates  in  my  affection  for  the 
people,  and  who  has  generously  taken  her  share  of  all  the 
sacrifices  I  have  made  for  them.  Convocation  of  the  States- 
General,  double  representation  granted  to  the  third  estate 
{le  tiers  etat),  reimion  of  the  orders,  sacrifice  of  the  20th  of 
June, — ^I  have  done  all  this  for  the  nation ;  and  all  these  sac- 
rifices have  been  lost,  misinterpreted,  turned  ag^st  me.  I 
have  been  detained  as  a  prisoner  in  my  own  palace ;  instead 
of  guards,  jailers  have  been  imposed  on  me.  I  have  been 
rendered  responsible  for  a  government  that  has  been  torn 
from  my  grasp.  Though  charged  to  preserve  the  dignity  of 
France  in  relation  to  foreign  powers,  I  have  been  deprived 
of  the  right  of  declaring  peace  or  war.  Your  constitution  is 
a  perpetual  contradiction  between  the  titles  with  which  it 
invests  me,  and  the  fimctions  it  denies  me.  I  am  only  the 
responsible  chief  of  anarchy,  and  the  seditious  power  of  the 
clubs  wrests  from  you  the  power  you  have  wrested  from  me. 
Frenchmen,  w^as  this  the  result  you  looked  for  from  your  re- 
generation ?  Your  attachment  to  your  king  was  wont  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  your  virtues ;  this  attachment  is  now 
changed  into  hatred,  and  homage  into  insult.  From  M. 
Necker  down  to  the  lowest  of  the  rabble,  every  one  has  been 
king  except  the  king  himself.  Threats  have  been  held  out  of 
depriving  the  king  even  of  this  empty  title,  and  of  shutting 
up  the  queen  in  a  convent.  In  the  nights  of  October,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  the  Assembly  to  go  and  protect  the  king 
by  its  presence,  they  declared  it  was  beneath  their  dignity  to 
do  so.  The  king's  aunts  have  been  arrested,  when  from  re- 
ligious motives  they  wished  to  journey  to  Rome.  My  con- 
science has  been  equally  outraged ;  even  my  religious  princi- 
ples have  been  constrained :  when  after  my  illness  I  wished 
to  go  to  St.  Cloud,  to  complete  my  convalescence,  it  was 
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feared  that  I  was  going  to  this  residence  to  perform  my  pious 
duties  with  priests  who  had  not  taken  the  oaths ;  my  horses 
were  unharnessed,  and  1  was  compelled  by  force  to  return  to 
the  Tuileries.  M.  de  La  Fayette  himself  could  not  insure 
obedience  to  the  law,  or  the  respect  due  to  the  king.  I  have 
been  forced  to  send  away  the  very  priests  of  my  chapels,  and 
even  the  adviser  of  my  conscience.  In  such  a  situation,  all 
that  is  left  me  is  to  appeal  to  the  justice  and  affection  of 
my  people,  to  take  refuge  from  the  attacks  of  the  factions 
and  the  oppression  of  the  Assembly  and  the  clubs,  in  a  town 
of  my  kingdom,  and  to  resolve  there,  in  perfect  freedom,  on 
the  modifications  the  constitution  requires ;  of  the  restoration 
of  our  holy  religion ;  of  the  strengthening  of  the  royal  power, 
and  the  consolidation  of  true  liberty/* 

The  Assembly,  who  had  several  times  interrupted  the  read- 
ing of  this  manifesto  by  bursts  of  laughter  or  murmurs  of 
indignation,  proceeded  with  disdain  to  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  received  the  oaths  of  the  generals  employed  at  Paris. 
Numerous  deputations  from  Paris  and  the  neighboring  de- 
partments came  successively  to  the  bar  to  assure  the  Assem- 
bly that  it  would  ever  be  considered  as  the  rallying  point  by 
all  good  citizens. 

The  «ame  evening  the  clubs  of  the  Cordeliers  «ad  the 
Jacobins  caused  the  motions  for  the  king's  dethronement  to 
be  placarded  about.  •  The  club  of  the  CordeUers  declared  in 
one  of  its  placards  that  every  citizen  who  belonged  to  it  had 
sworn  individually  to  poniard  the  tyrants.  Marat,  one  of 
its  members,  published  suid  distributed  in  Pans  an  incendiary 
proclamation.  "  People,"  said  he,  "  behold  the  loyalty,  the 
honor,  the  religion  of  kings.  Remember  Henry  III.  and  the 
Duke  de  Guise :  at  the  same  table  as  his  enemy  did  Henry 
receive  the  sacrament,  and  swear  on  the  same  altar  eternal 
friendship ;  scarcely  had  he  quitted  the  temple  than  he  dis- 
tributed poniards  to  his  followers,  siunmoned  the  duke  to 
his  cabinet,  Mid  there  beheld  him  faU  pierced  with  wounds. 
Trust  then  to  the  oaths  of  princes !  On  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  Louis  XVI.  laughed  at  his  oath,  and  enjoyed  before- 
hand the  alarm  his  flight  would  cause  you.  The  Austrian 
woman  has  seduced  La  Fayette  last  night.  Louis  XVI.,  dis- 
guised in  a  priest's  robe,  fled  with  the  dauphin,  his  wife,  his 
brother,  and  all  the  family.  He  now  laughs  at  the  folly  of 
the  Parisians,  and  ere  long  he  will  swim  in  their  blood.  Citi- 
zens, this  escape  has  been  long  prepared  by  the  traitors  of  the 
National  Assembly.   You  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  hasten  to 
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provide  for  your  safety.  Instantly  choose  a  dictator;  let 
your  choice  fell  on  the  citizen  who  has  up  to  the  present  dis- 
played most  zeal,  activity,  and  intelligence ;  and  do  all  he 
bids  you  do  to  strike  at  your  foes ;  this  is  the  time  to  lop  off 
the  heads  of  Bailly,  La  Fayette,  all  the  scoundrels  of  the  staf^ 
all  the  traitors  of  the  Assembly.  A  tribune,  a  military  trib- 
une, or  you  are  lost  without  hope.  At  present  I  have  done 
all  that  was  in  the  power  of  man  to  save  you.  If  you  neg- 
lect this  last  piece  of  advice,  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you, 
and  take  my  farewell  of  you  forever.  Louis  XVL,  at  the 
head  of  his  satellites,  will  besiege  you  in  Paris,  and  the  friend 
of  the  people  will  have  a  burning  pile  (/(wr  ardent)  for  his 
tomb,  but  his  last  si^h  shall  be  for  his  counky,  for  liberty, 
and  for  you."  - 

xvin. 

Hie  members  of  the  ccmstitutional  party  felt  it  thdr  duty 
to  attend  the  sitting  of  the  Jacobins  on  the  22d,  in  order  to 
moderate  its  ardor.  Bamave,  Sieyds,  and  La  Fayette  also 
appeared  there,  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  nation. 
Camille  Desmoulins  thus  relates  the  results  of  this  sittii^ : 

*'  Whilst  the  National  Assembly  was  decreeing,  decreeing, 
decreeing,  the  people  were  acting.  I  went  to  the  Jacobins, 
and  on  the  Quai  Voltaire  I  met  La  Fayette.  Bamave*s 
words  had  begun  to  tuili  the  ciurent  of  popular  opinicm,  and 
some  voices  cried,  *  Vive  La  Fayette.'  He  had  reviewed  the 
battalions  on  ihe  quay.  Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  rally- 
ing round  a  chief,  I  yielded  to  the  impulse  that  drew  me 
towards  the  white  horse.  *  Monsieur  de  La  Fayette,*  said  I 
to  him  in  the  midst  c^  the  crowd,  *  for  more  than  a  year  I 
have  constantly  spoken  ill  of  you,  this  is  the  moment  to  con* 
vict  me  of  falsehood.  Prove  that  I  am  a  calumniator, 
render  me  execrable,  cover  me  with  infamy,  and  save  the 
state/  I  spoke  with  the  utmost  warmth,  while  he  pressed 
my  hand.  '  I  have  always  recognized  you  as  a  good  citizen,' 
returned  he;  'you  will  see  that  you  have  been  deceived: 
our  common  oath  is  to  live  free,  or  to  die-— all  goes  well — 
lucre's  but  one  feeling  amongst  the  National  Assembly — the 
commcwL  danger  has  united  all  parties.'  *  But  why,*  I  in- 
quired, *  does  your  Assembly  affect  to  speak  of  the  carrying 
off  (enJivement)  of  the  king  in  all  its  decrees,  when  the  king 
himself  writes  that  he  escaped  of  his  own  &ee  will  ?  what 
»  or  what  treason,  in  the  Assembly  to  ^nploy  such 
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language,  when  surrotmded  by  three  miUioof  oi  bayoneti.' 
*  The  wcHrd  earrying  q^  is  a  mistake  in  dietation,  that  the 
Assembly  will  correct/  replied  La  Fayette ;  then  he  added» 
'  This  conduct  of  the  king  is  infamous.'  La  Fayette  repeated 
this  several  times,  and  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand.  I 
left  him,  reflecting  thai  possibly  the  vast  field  that  the  king's 
flight  opened  to  his  ambition,  might  bring  him  back  to  the 
party  of  the  people.  I  arrived  at  the  Jacobins,  strivii^  to 
believe  the  sincerity  of  his  demonstrations,  of  his  patriotism, 
and  friendship;  and  to  persuade  myself  of  this,  which^  in 
spite  of  all  my  eff(Mi»,  escaped  by  a  diousand  recollections, 
and  a  thousand  issues." 

When  CamiHe  Desmoulins  entei^d  Robespierre  was  in  th^ 
tribune :  the  immense  credit  that  this  young  orator's  perse- 
verance and  incfMTuptibHity  had  gained  him  wit^  the  people, 
made  his  hearers  crowd  around  him. 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those,"  said  he,  *'  who  twm  thia  event 
a  disaster ;  this  day  would  be  the  most  glorious  oi  the  Revo- 
lution, did  you  but  know  how  to  turn  it  to  your  advantage. 
The  long  has  chosen  to  quit  his  post  at  the  moment  fA  our 
most  deadly  pmls,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Assem- 
bly has  lost  its  credit ;  all  noen's  minds  are  excited  by  the 
approaching  elections.  The  emij^  are  at  CoUentz.  The 
emperor  and  the  king  of  Sweden  are  at  Brussels ;  our  har- 
vests ave  ripe  to  feed  their  troops ;  but  three  millions  of  men 
are  under  arms  in  France,  and  this  league  of  Europe  may 
easily  be  vanquished.  I  fear  neither  Leopold,  nor  the  king 
^  Sweden.  That  which  alone  terrifies  me,  seems  to  reassure 
all  others.  It  is  the  fifict  that  since  this  morning  all  our 
enemies  aifect  to  use  the  same  language  as  ourselveit  AH 
men  are  united,  and  in  appearance  wear  the  same  aspect. 
It  is  impossible  that  idl  can  feel  the  stone  joy  at  the  fi^ht  of 
a  king  who  possessed  a  revenue  of  fcnty  millions  of  francs^ 
and  who  dte^buted  all  the  offices  of  state  amcHigst  his  ad- 
herents and  our  ei^mies  ;  there  are  traitors,  then,  among  us ; 
there  is  a  secret  understanding  between  the  fugitive  king  imd 
these  teaitors  who  have  remained  at  Paris.  Read  the  kW'a 
mamfeste,  and  the  whole  plot  will  be  there  unveiled.  Tne 
long,  the  emperor,  the  king  c^  Sweden,  d'Artms,  Conde,  ali 
the  fii^ives,  all  these  brigade,  are  about  to  march  against 
ua.  A  paternal  manifesto  will  appear,  m  which  the  king 
will  talk  of  his  love  cf  peace,  and  even  of  liberty  j  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  tractors  in  the  capital  and  the  departments 
will  represent  yau^  pn  their  p^,  as  the  leaders  of  the  civil 
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war.  Thus  the  Revolution  will  be  stifled  in  the  emoraces  of 
hypocritical  despotism  and  intimidated  moderatism. 

**  Look  already  at  the  Assembly :  in  twenty  deerees  the 
king's  flight  is  termed  carrying  off  by  force  (enlevement). 
To  whom  does  it  intrust  the  safety  of  the  people  ?  To  a 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  under  the  inspection  c^  a  diplomatic 
committee.  Who  is  the  minister  ?  A  traitor  whom  I  have 
unceasingly  denoimced  to  you,  the  persecutor  of  the  patriot 
soldiers,  the  upholder  of  the  aristocrat  officers.  What  is 
the  committee  ?  A  committee  of  traitors,  composed  of  all 
our  enemies  beneath  the  garb  of  patriots.  And  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  who  is  he  ?  A  traitor,  a  Montmorin,  who 
but  a  short  month  ago  declared  a  perfidious  adoration  of  the 
constitution.  And  Delissart,  who  is  he?  A  traitor,  to 
whom  Necker  has  bequeathed  his  mantle  to  cover  his  plots 
and  conspiracies. 

"  Bo  you  not  see  the  coalition  of  these  men  with  the  king, 
and  the  king  with  the  European  league  ?  That  will  crush 
us !  In  an  instant  you  will  see  all  the  men  of  1769 — ^mayor, 
general,  ministers,  orators, — enter  this  room.  How  can  you 
escape  Antony?''  continued  he,  alluding  to  La  Fayette. 
"  Antony  commands  the  legions  that  are  about  to  avenge 
Caesar ;  and  Octavius,  Caesar^  nephew,  commands  the  legions 
of  the  republic. 

"How  can  the  republic  hope  to  avoid  destruction?  We 
are  continually  told  of  the  necessity  of  imiting  ourselves; 
but  when  Antony  encamped  at  the  side  of  Lepidus,  and  all 
the  foes  to  freedom  were  united  to  those  who  termed  them- 
selves its  defenders,  nought  remained  for  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
save  to  die.  » 

"  It  is  to  this  point  that  this  feigned  unanimity,  this  per- 
fidious reconciliation  of  patriots,  tends.  Yes,  this  is  the  fate 
prepared  for  you.  I  know^at  by  daring  to  unveil  these 
conspiracies  I  sharpen  a  thousand  daggers  against  yay  own 
life.  I  know  the  fate  that  awaits  me ;  but  if,  when  almost 
unknoym  in  the  National  Assembly,  I,  amongst  the  earliest 
apostles  of  liberty,  sacrificed  my  life  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
of  humanity,  of  my  country ;  to-day,  when  I  have  been  so 
amply  repaid  for  this  sacrifice,  by  such  marks  of  universal 
goodwill,  consideration,  and  regard,  I  shaU  lool^  at  death  as 
a  mercy,  if  it  prevents  my  witnessing  suoh  misfortunes.  I 
)iaye  tried  the  Assembly,  let  them  in  their  turn  try  me.'' 
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These  words  so  artfully  combined,  and  calculated  to  fill 
every  breast  with  suspicion,  were  hailepl  like  the  last  speech 
of  a  martyr  for  liberty*  All  eyes  were  suflfused  with  tears. 
"  We  will  die  with  you,"  cried  Camille  Besmonlins,  extend- 
ing his  arms  towards  Robespierre,  as  though  he  would  fain 
embrace  him.  His  excitable  and  changeable  spirit  was  borne 
away  by  the  breath  of  each  new  enthusiastic  impulse.  He 
passed  from  the  arms  of  La  Fayette  into  those  of  Robespierre 
like  a  courtezan.  Eight  himdred  persons  rose  en  masse; 
and  by  their  attitudes,  their  gestures,  their  spentaneous  and 
unanimous  ins^nration,  offered  one  of  those  most  imposing 
tableaux,  that  prove  how  great  is  the  effect  of  oratory,  pas- 
sion, and  circumstance  over  an  assembled  people.  After 
they  had  all  individually  sworn  to  defend  Robespierre's  life, 
they  were  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  ministers  and 
members  of  tha  Assembly  who  had  belonged  to  the  club  in 
'89,  and  wko  in  this  penlous  state  of  their  country,  had 
come  to  fraternize  with  the  Jacobins. 

"  Monsieur  le  President,"  cried  Danton,  "  if  tl^  traitors 
venture  to  present  themselves,  I  undertake  sdemnly  either 
that  my  head  shall  fall  on  the  scaffold,  or  to  prove  that  their 
heads  should  roll  at  the  feet  of  the  nation  they  have  be- 
trayed." 

The  deputies  entered:  Danton,  recognizing  La  Fayette 
amongst  them*,  moimted  the  tribimal,  and  addressing  the 
general,  said : — "  It  is  my  turn  to  speak,  and  I  will  speak 
as  though  I  were  writing  a  history  for  the  use  of  future  ages. 
How  do  you  dare,  M.  de  La  Fayette,  to  join  the  friends  of 
the  constitution ;  you,  who  are  a  friend  and  partisan  of  the 
system  of  the  two  chambers  invented  by  the  priest  Si^yes,  a 
system  destructive  of  the  constitution  and  liberty  ?  Did  you 
not  yoursdf  tell  me  that  the  project  of  M.  Mourner  was  too 
execrable  for  any  one  to  venture  to  reproduce  it,  but  that  it 
was  possible  to  caube  an  equivalent  to  it  to  be  accepted  by 
the  Assembly  ?  I  dare  you  to  deny  this  fact — that  damns 
you.  How  comes-  it  that  the  king  in  his  proclamation  uses 
the  same  language  as  yourself?  How  have  you  dared  to 
infringe  an  order  of  the  day  oa  the  circulation  of  the  pam- 
phlets of  the  defenders  of  the  people,  whilst  you  grant  the 
protection  of  your  bayonets  to  cowardly  writers,  the  destroy- 
ers of  the  constitution  ?  Why  did  you  bring  back  prisoners, 
and  as  it  were  in  triumph,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Faubourg 
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St  Anioine,  who  wished  to  destroy  the  last  stronghold  of 
tyranny  at  Vincennes  ?  Why,  on  the  evening  of  this  expe- 
dition to  Vincennes,  did  you  protect  in  the  Tuilerito  assas- 
sins armed  with  poniards  to  &¥<»*  the  king's  escape  ?  Ex- 
plain to  me  hy  what  chance,  on  the  21st  June,  the  Tuileries 
was  guarded  by  the  company  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  Rue 
de  rOratoire,  th^t  you  had  punished  on  the  18th  (rf  Ajfril 
for  having  opposed  the  Jong's  departure  ?  Let  us  not  de- 
cei\^  ourselves :  the  king's  £ght  is  only  the  result  of  a  plot ; 
there  has  been  a  secret  underst^ding,  and  you,  M.  de  La 
Fayette,  who  lately  staked  your  head  for  the  king's  safety, 
do  you  by  appearing  in  this  ass^nbly  seek  your  own  con^ 
demnation?  The  people  must  have  vengeance;  they  are 
wearied  of  being  thus  dtemately  braved  or  deceived.  If 
my  voice  is  unheard  here,  if  our  weak  indulgence  for  the 
enemies  of  our  country  continually  endanger  it,  I  appeal  to 
posterity,  and  leave  it  to  them  to  judge  between  us. 

M.  de  La  Fayette,  thus  attacked,  made  no  reply  to  these 
strong  appeals ;  he  merely  said  that  he  had  come  to  join  the 
Assembly,  because  it  was  there  that  all  good  citizens  should 
hasten  in^  perilous  tones  ;  and  he  then  left  the  place.  The 
Assembly  hiwing  issued  a  decree  next  day  ecdlinff  on  the 
general  to  appear  and  justify  himself,  he  wrote  that  he  would 
do  so  at  a  future  period ;  he  however  never  did  so.  But 
the  motions  of  Robespierre  and  Danton  did  not  in  the  least 
injure  his  influence  over  the  national  guard.  Dantcm  on 
that  day  displayed  the  greatest  audacity.  M.  de  La  Fayette 
had  the  proofe  ai  the  orator's  venality  in  his  possession-r-he 
had  received  from  M.  de  Monlanorin  100,000  francs.  Dan- 
ton  knew  that  M.  de  La  F^ette  was  well  awwre  of  this 
transaction;  but  he  also  knew  that  La  Fayette  could  not 
accuse  him  without  naming  M.  de  Montmorin,  and  without 
also  accusing  himself  of  participation  in  this  shameful  traMc, 
that  supplied  the  funds  of  the  civil  list.  This  double  secret 
kept  them  mutually  In  check,  and  obliged  the  orator  and 
gemeral  to  maintain  a  degree  of  resertre  that  lesswied  the 
fury  of  the  contest.  Lameth  replied  to  Danton,  aud  spoke 
in  favor  of  concbrd.  The  violwit  resolutions  proposed  by 
Bobespien«  and  DAnton  had  no  weight  that  day  at  the  Jaco- 
bins' Club.  The  peril  that  threatened  them  taught  the  peo- 
ple wisdom,  and  their  instmct  forbade  their  dividing  the» 
force  bef<^  that  which  was  unknown. 
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XX. 

The  same  eyening  the  !N'ational  AssemUy  discussed  and 
adopted  an  address  to  the  French  nation,  in  these  terms  :^- 

'' A^eat  crime,  has  been  committed.  The  king  and  his 
family  have  been  cmried  of,  (the  continuance  of  this  pre- 
tended enlevement  of  the  king  excited  loud  murmurs,)  but 
your  representatives  will  twumph  over  all  these  obstacles. 
France  wishes  to  be  free,  and  she  shall  be  ;  the  Eevolution 
will  not  retrograde.  We  have  saved  the  law  by  resolving 
that  our  decrees  shall  be  the  law.  We  have  saved  the 
nation  by  sending  to  the  army  reinforcements  of  300,000 
men.  We  have  saved  public  peace  by  placing  it  under  the 
safeguard  of  the  zeal  and  patriotism  of  the  armed  citizens. 
In  this  position  w^  await  our  enemies.  In  a  manifesto  dic- 
tated to  the  king  by  those  who  had  offered  violence  to  his 
affection  for  his  people,  you  are  acc^3ed — ^the  constitution  is 
accused — ^the  law  of  impunity  of  the  6th  of  October  is  ae^ 
cused.  The  nation  is  more  just,  for  she  does  not  accuse  the 
king  of  the  crimes  of  his  ancestors.     (Applause.) 

"  But  the  king  swore  on  -the  14th  of  July  to  protect  this 
constitution ;  he  has  therefcH-e  consented  to  perjure  himself. 
The  changes  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  are 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  aaidieant  factious.  A  few  factious  ? 
that  is  not  sufficient;  we  are  26,000,000  of  factious.  (Loud 
applause.)  We  have  re-constxucted  the  power,  ^e  have 
preserved  the  monarchy,  because  we  beheve  it  useful  to 
France.  We  have  doubUess  reformed  it,  but  it.  was  to  save 
it  from  its  abuses  and  its  e^ccesses ;  we  have  granted  a  yearly 
sum  of  50,000,000  of  francs  to  maintain  the  legitimate  splen- 
dor of  the  throne.  We  have  reserved  to  ourselves  the 
right  o£  declaring  war,  because  we  would  not  that  the  blood 
of  the  people  shmild  belong  to  the  ministers.  Frenchmen ! 
all  is  organized,  every  man  is  at  his  post.  '  The  Assembly 
watches  over  all.  You  have  nought  to  fear  save  from  your- 
selves, should  your  just  emotion  lead  you  to  commit  any 
violence  or  disorders.  The  people  who  seek  to  be  free  should 
remain  immoved  in  great  crises. 

"  Behold  Paris,  and  imitate  the  exjunple  of  the  capital 
All  goes  on  as  ususd ;  the  tyrants  will  be  deceived.  Before 
they  can  bend  France  beneath  their  yoke,  the  whole  nation 
must  be  annihilated.  Should  despotism  venture  to  attempt 
it,  it  will  be  yanquiahed ;  or  even  though  it  triumph,  it  wiU 
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triumph  over  nought  save  nuns !"    (Loud  and  unanimous 
applause  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  address.) 

The  sitting  which  had  been  suspended  during  an  hour,  * 
re-opened  at  half-past  nine.  Much  agitation  prevailed  in 
the  chamber,  and  the  words  He  is  arrested  /  Be  is  arrested  ! 
ran  along  the  benches,  and  from  the  benches  to  the  tribune. 
The  president  announced  that  he  had  just  received  a  packet 
containing  several  letters  which  he  would  read  ;  at  the  same 
time  recommending  them  to  abstain  from  any  marks  of  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation.  He  then  opened  the  packet 
amidst  a  profound  silence,  and  read  the  letters  of  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  at  Varennes  and  of  St.  Menehould  brought 
by  M.  Mangin,  surgeon,  at  Varennes.  The  Assembly  then 
nominated  three  commissioners  out  Of  the  members  to  bring 
the  king  back  to  Paris.  These  three  commissioners  were 
Bamave,  Petion,  and  Latour-Maubourg,  and  they  instantly 
started  off  to  fulfil  thw  mission.  Let  us  now  for  a  brief 
space  leave  Paris  a  prey  to  all  the  different  emotions  of  sur- 
prise, joy,  and  indignation  excited  by  the  flight  and  arrest 
of  the  kmg. 

XXL 

The  night  at  Varennes  had  been*  passed  by  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  the  people  in  alternate  feelings  of  hope  and  terror. 
Whilst  the  children,  fatigued  with  a  long  day's  journey,  and 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  slept  soundly,  the  king  and  queen, 
guarded  by  the  mimicipal  guards  of  Varennes,  discussed,  in 
a  low  voice,  the  danger  of  their  position,  their  piou^  sister, 
Madame  Elizabeth,  prslyed  by  their  side ;  her  kingdom  was, 
indeed,  "  in  heaven.**  Kothing  had  induced  her  to  remain 
at  the  court,  from  which  she  was  estranged,  alike  by  her 
piety  and  her  renouncement  of  all  worldly  pleasure,  but  her 
affection  for  her  brother,  and  she  had  shared  only  the  sorrows 
and  sufferings  of  the  throne. 

The  prisoners  were  far  from  despairing  yet ;  they  had  no 
doubt  that  M.  de  Bouill6,  warned  by  one  of  the  officers  whom 
he  had  stationed  on  the  road,  would  march  all  night  to  their 
assistance ;  and  they  attributed  his  delay  to  the  necessity  of 
collecting  a  sufficient  force  to  overpower  the  numerous  troops 
of  national  guards  whom  the  sound  of  the  tocsin  had  sum- 
moned to  Varennes.  But  at  each  instant  they  expected  to 
see  him  appear,  and  the  least  movement  of  the  populace/ 
the  slightest  clash  c^  arms  in  the  streets,  seemed  to  announce 
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his  anival ;  the  eonrier  dispatched  to  Paris  hy  the  authori- 
ties of  Var^ines  to  recdve  the  orders  of  the  Assembly,  only 
left  at  t)iree.  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  could  not  reach 
Paris  -in  less  than  twenty  hours,  and  would  require  as  much 
more  for  his  return,;  and  the  Assembly  would  require,  at 
least  three  or  four  hours  more  to  deliberate ;  thus  M.  de 
Bcuille  must  have  forty-dght  hours'  start  of  any  orders  from 
Paris. 

Moreover,  in  what  state  would  Paris  be  ?  what  would  have 
happened  there  at  the  unexpected  announcement  of  the 
king's  departure  ?  Had  not  terror  or  repentance  taken  pos- 
session of  every  mind;  would  not  anarchy  have  destroyed 
the  feeble  barriers  that  an  anarchical  assembly  might  have 
opposed  to  it  ?  Would  not  tjie  cry  of  treason  have  been  the 
first  signal  of  alarm  ?  La  Fayette  have  been  torn  to  pieces 
as  a  traitor,  and  the  national  guard  disbanded  ?  Would  not 
the  well  intentioned  and  loyal  dtizens  have  again  obtained 
the  mastery  over  the  factious  and  turbulent  in  the  confusion 
and  terror  that  would  prevail  ?  Who  would  give  orders  ? 
who  would  execute  them  ? 

The  nation  trembling,  and  in  disorder,  would  fall  perhaps 
at  the  feet  of  its  king.  Such  were  the  chimeras,  the  last 
fond  hopes  of  this  unfortimate  family,  and  on  which  they 
sustained  their  courage,  during  this  fatal  night,  in  the  small 
and  suffocating  room  into  which  they  were  j3i  crowded. 

The  king  had  been  allowed  to  conmiunicate  with  several 
officers :  M.  de  Guoguelas,  M.  de  Damas,  M^  de  Choiseul 
had  seen  him.  The  procureur  syndic,  and  the  municipal 
officers  of  Varennes,  showed  both  respect  and  pity  for  their 
king  even  in  the  execution  of  what  they  believed  to  be  their 
duty.  The  people  do  not  pass  at  once  from  respect  to  out- 
rage. There  is  a  moment  of  indecision  in  every  sacrilegious 
act,  in  which  they  seem  yet  to  reverence  that  which  tiiey  are 
about  to  destroy.  The  authorities  of  Varennes  and  M. 
Sausse,  although  believing  they  were  the  saviours  of  the 
nation,  were  yet  far  from  wishing  to  offend  the  king,  and 
guarded  him  as  much  as  their  sovereign  as  their  captive. 
This  did  not  escape  the  king's  notice ;  he  flattered  himself 
that  at  the  first  demand  made  by  M.  de  Bouill6,  respect 
would  prevail  over  patriotism,  and  that  he  would  be  set  at 
liberty,  and  he  expressed  this  belief  to  his  officers. 

One  of  them,  M.  Derlons,  who  commanded  the  squadron 
of  hussars  stationed  at  Dun,  between  Varennes  and  Stenay, 
had  been  informed  of  the  king's  arrest  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
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morning  bj  the  commander  of  the  detachment  at  Yarennes : 
having  esca4>ed  this  town,  M.  Derlons,  without  awaiting  any 
orders  from  the  general^  and  anticipating  them,  he  ordered 
his  hiissars  to  moant,  and  galloped  to  Yarennes,  determined 
to  rescue  the  king  hy  force.  On  his  arrival  at  the  gates  of 
that  town,  he  found  them  barricaded  and  defended  by  a 
numerous  body  of  national  guards,  who  refused  to  allow  the 
hussars  to  enter  the  town.  M.  Derlons  dismounted,  and 
leaving  his  men  outside,  denuuided  to  aee  ^e  king,  which 
was  consented  to.  His  aim  was  to  inform  the  king  that  M. 
de  BouiUe  was  about  to  march  thither  at  the  head  of  the 
royal  Allemand  regiment,  and  also  to  assure  himself,  if  it  was 
impossible  for  his  squadron  to  force  the  obstacles,  to  break 
down  the  barricades  in  the  upper  town,  and  carry  off  the 
king.  The  barricades  appeared  to  him  impregnable  to  cav- 
idry,  he  therefore  gained  admittance  to  the  king,  and  asked 
him  what  were  his  orders.  "  Tell  M.  de  Bouill6,''  returned 
the  king,  "  that  I  am  a  prisoner,  and  can  give  no  orders.  I 
much  fear  he  canrdo  no  more  for  me,  but  I  pray  him  to  do  all 
he  can.*'  M.  Derlons,  who  was  an  Alsatian,  and  spote  Ger- 
man, wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  that  language  to  the 
queen,  in  order  that  no  person  present  might  understand 
what  passed.  "  Speak  French,  sir,"  said  the  queen,  "  we 
are  overheard."  M.  Derlons  said  no  more,  but  withdrew  in 
despair ;  but  he  remained  with  his  troops  ai  the  gates  of 
Yarennes,  awaiting  th^  arrival  of  the  superior  forces  of  M. 
de  Bouille. 

xxn. 

The  aide-de-camp  of  M.  de  La  Fayette/ M.  Romeuf,  dis- 
patched by  that  general,  and  bearer  of  the  order  of  the 
Assembly,  arrived  at  Yarennes  at  half-past  seven.  The 
queen,  who  knew  him  personally,  reproached  him  in  the 
most  pathetic  manner  with  the  odious  mission  with  which 
his  general  bad  charged  him.  M.  Romeuf  sought  in  vain 
to  calm  her  indignation,  by  every  mark  of  respect  and  devo- 
tion compatible  tvith  the  rigor  of  his  orders.  The  queen 
then  changing  from  invectives  to  tears»  gave  a  free  vent  to 
her  grief.  M.  Romeuf  having  laid  the  order  of  the  Assem- 
bly on  the  Dauphin's  bed,  the  queen  seized  the  paper,  threw 
it  on  the  ground;  and  trampled  it  under  her  feet,  exclaiming 
that  such  a  paper  would  sully  her  son's  bed.  "  In  the  name 
of  your  safety,  of  your  glory,  madam,"  said  the  young  officer. 
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iaaster  your  grief;  would  you  edSeir  ooy  one  but  laysdf  to 
wiUiees  such  a  fit  of  despair  ?" 

The  preparations  for  their  departure  were  hast^^, 
through  fear,  lest  the  troops  of  M.  de  Bouille  might  march 
on  the  t0wn,  or  cut  tiiem  off.  The  king  used  every  means 
m  his  power  to  deky  th^n,  for  each  minute  gamed  gave 
them  a  fresh  hope  of  safety,  and  disputed  them  one  by  one. 
At  t^e  moment  they  were  entering  the  carriage,  one  (^  the 
queen's  women  feigned  a  sudden  and  alarming  illness.  The 
queen  reused  to  start  without  her,  and  only  yielded  at  last 
to  threats  of  force,  and  the  shouts  of  the  impatient  populace. 
She  would  suff(^  no  one  to  touch  her  son,  but  carried  him 
hersdf  to  the  carriage ;  and  the  royal  cortege,  escorted  by 
three  or  four  thousand  national  guardSy  moved  slowly  to- 
wardB  Paris. 

xxm. 

What  was  M.  de  Bouill6  dcong  during  thb  lo^g  and  ago- 
nizii^  night  the  king  passed  at  Yarenaes !  He  had,  as  we 
have  already  se(m,  passed  the  night  at  ihe  gates  of  Dun,  two 
leagues  .from  Varennes,  awaiting  the  couri^^  who  were  to 
inform  him  of  the  king's  appBoach.  At  four  in  the  morning, 
fearing  to  be  discov^mi»  and  having  seen  no  otie,  he  regained 
Stenay,  in  order  to  be  nearer  his  troops,  In  case  any  acci- 
dent had  happened  to  the  king.  At  half^past  four  he  was 
at  the  gates  of  St^iay,  when  &e  two  officers  whom  he  had 
left  there  the  previous  evening,  and  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  squadron  that  had  abandoned  him,  arrived  and  in- 
formed'him  that  the  king  had  been  airested  since  eleven 
o'clock  at  ni^ht.  Stiq>efied  and  astonished  at  bedng  informed 
so  late,  he  mstantly  ordered  the  royal  Allemand  regiment, 
which  was  at  Stenay,  to  mount  and  follow  him.  The  colcm^ 
.  of  this  regiment  had  received  ike  previous  evening  orders  to 
keep  the  horses  saddled.  This  order  had  Qot  been  executed, 
and  the  regiment  lost  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  in  spite  of 
the  repeated  messages  of  M.  de  Bouille,  who  sent  his  own 
son  to  the  barracl^.  The  general  was  powerless  without 
this  regiment,  and  no  sooner  were  they  outside  the  town  than 
M.  de  Bouille  endeavored  to  ascertain  its  disposition  towards 
the  kinc^.  "  Your  king,"  said  he  "  who  was  hastening  hither 
to  dwell  amonffst  you,  has  been  stopped  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Varennes,  within  a  few  leagues.  Will  you  let  him  remain 
a  prisoner,  exposed  to  every  insult  at  the  hands  of  the  na- 
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tional  guards?  Here  are  his  orders:  he  awaits  yon;  he 
counts  every  moment.  Let  us  march  to  Varemies.  Let  us 
hasten  to  deliver  him,  and  restore  him  to  the  nation  and 
liberty." 

Loud  acclamations  followed  this  speech.  M.  de  BouillS 
distributed  500  or  600  louis  amongst  the  soldiers,  and  the 
regiment  marched  forward. 

Stenay  is  at  least  nine  leagues  from  Varennes,  aiid  the 
road  very  hilly  and  bad.  M.  de  Bouill^,  however,  used  ^1 
possible  dispatch,  and  at  a  httle  distance  from  Varennes  he 
met  the  advanced  guard  of  the  regiment,  halted  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  little  wood,  defended  by  a  body  of  the  national 
guard.  M.  de  Bouill^  ordered  them  to  charge,  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  arrived  at  Varennes  at  a 
quarter  to  nine,  closely  followed  by  the  regiment.  Whilst 
reconnoitering  the  town,  previous  to  an  attack,  he  observed 
a  troop  of  hussars,  who  appeared  also  to  watch  the  town. 
It  was  the  squadron  from  Dun,  commanded  by  M.  Derlons, 
who  had  passed  the  night  here,  awaiting  reinforcements. 
M.  Derlons  hastened  to  inform  the  general  that  the  king  had 
left  the  town  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half ;  he  added,  the 
bridge  was  broken,  the  streets  bwricaded ;  that  the  hussars 
of  Clermont  and  Varennes  had  fraternized  with  the  people, 
and  the  commanders  of  the  detachments,  MM.  de  Choiseul, 
de  Damas,  and  de  Guoguelas,  were  prisoners.  M.  de  Bou- 
ijle,  baffled,  but  not  discouraged,  resolved  to  follow  the  king, 
and  rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  the  national  guard,  tie 
dispatched  officers  to  find  a  ford  by  which  they  could  pass 
the  river ;  but,  unfortunately,  although  one  existed,  they 
were  unable  to  find  it. 

Whilst  thus  engaged,  he  learnt  that  the  garrisons  of  Metz 
and  Verdun  were  advancing  with  a  train  of  artillery  to  the 
aid  of  the  people.  The  country  was  swarming  with  troops 
and  national  guards.  The  troops  began  to  show  symptoms 
of  hesitation ;  the  horses  fatigued  by  nine  leagues  over  a 
had  road,  could  not  sustain  the  speed  necessary  to  overtake 
the  king  at  Sainte  Menehould.  All  energy  deserted  them 
with  hope.  The  regiment  turned  round,  and  M.  de  Bouill6 
led  them  back  in  silence  to  Stenay ;  thence,  followed  only  by 
a  few  of  the  officers  most  impHcated,  he  gained  Luxembourg, 
and  passed  the  frontier  amidst  a  shower  of  balls,  and  wish- 
ing for  death  more  than  he  shunned  the  punishment. 
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XXIV. 

The  royal  carriages,  however,  rolled  rapidly  along  the  road 
to  Chalons,  attended  by  .the  national  guard,  who  relieved 
each  other  in  order  to  escort  them  on ;  the  whole  population 
lined  the  road  on  either  side,  to  gaze  .upon  a  king  brought 
back  in  triumph  by  the  nation  that  believed  itself  betrayed. 
7he  pikes  and  bayonets  of  the  national  guards  could  scarcely 
force  them  a  passage  through  this  dense  throng,  that  at  each 
instant  grew  more  and  more  numerous,  and  who  were  never 
weary  of  uttering  cries  of  derision  and  menace,  accompanied 
by  the  most  furious  gestures. 

The  carriages  pursued  their  journey  amidst  a  torrent  of 
abuse,  and  the  clamor  of  the  people  recommenced  at  every 
turn  of  the  wheel.  It  was  a  Calvary  of  sixty  leagues,  every 
step  of  which  was  a  torture.  One  gentleman,  M.  de  Dam- 
pierre,  an  old  man,  accustomed  all  his  hfe  to  venerate  the 
king,  having  advanced  towards  the  carriage  to  show  some 
marks  of  respectful  compassion  to  his  master,  was  instantly 
massacred  before  their  eyes,  and  the  royal  family  narrowly 
escaped  passing  over  his  bleeding  corpse.  FideUty  was  the 
only  unpardonable  crime  amongst  this  band  of  savages. 
The  king  and  queen,  who  had  already  made  the  sacrifice  of 
their  lives,  had  summoned  all  their  dignity  and  courage,  in 
order  to  die  worthily.  Passive  courage  was  Louis  XVL's 
virtue,  as  though  Heaven,  who  destined  him  to  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom, had  gifted  him  with  heroic  endurance,  that  cannot 
resist^  but  can  die.  The  queen  found  in  her  blood  and  her 
pride  sufficient  hatred  for  the  people,  to  return  with  inward 
scorn  the  insults  with  which  they  profaned  her.  Madame 
Elizabeth  prayed  mentally  for  divine  assistance ;  and  the 
two  children  wondered  at  the  hatred  of  the  people  they  had 
been  taught  to  love,  and  whom  they  now  saw  only  a  prey  to 
the  most  violent  fury.  The  august  family  would  never  have 
reached  Paris  alive,  had  not  the  commissioners  of  the  As- 
sembly, who  by  their  presence  overawed  the  people,  arrived 
in  time  to  subdue  and  control  this  growing  sedition. 

The  commissioners  met  the  carriages  between  Dormans 
and  Epemay,  and  read  to  the  king  and  people  the  order  of 
the  Assembly,  giving  them  the  absolute  command  of  the 
troops  and  national  guards  algng  the  line;  and  which  en- 
joined them  to  watch  not  only  over  the  king's  security,  but 
also  to  maintain  the  respect  due  to  royalty,  represented  in 
hk  person.  Bamare  and  Petion  hastened  to  enter  the  king's 
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earriage,  to  share  his  danger,  and  shield  him  with  their 
bodies.  They  succeeded  in  preserving  him  from  death,  but 
not  from  outrage.  The  fury  oi  the  people,  k^t  aloof  from 
the  carriages,  found  vent  farther  off ;  aod  all  persons  sus- 
pected of  leding  the  least  ^onpathy  were  brutal^  ill-tre^ed. 

An  eccleaastic  having  approached  the  berlin,  and  exhib- 
ited some  traces  of  respect  and  sorrow  on  lus  features,  was 
seized  by  the  people,  thrown  under  the  horses'  feet,  and  was 
on  the  pdnt  of  beii^  massacred  before  the  queen's  eyes, 
when  Bamave,  with  a  noble  impulse,  leant  out  of  the  car- 
riage. **  Frenchmen,"  exclainaed  he,  "  will  you,  a  nation  of 
brave  men,  become  a  people  of  murderers  ?"  Madame  Eliza- 
beth, struck  with  admiration  at  his  courageous  interference, 
and  fearing  lest  he  might  spriig  out,  and  be  in  his  turn  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  people,  held  hkn  by  his  coat  whilst  he  ad- 
dressed the  mob.  From  this  moment  the  pious  princess,  the 
queen,  and  the  king  himself  conceived  a  secret  esteem  for 
Bamave.  A  generous  heart  amidst  so  many  cruel  ones,  in- 
spired them  with  a  species  of  confidence  in  the  yoin^  depute. 
They  had  known  him  only  as  a  leader  of  faction,  and  by  his 
voice  heard  amidst  all  their  misfortimes  ;  and  they  were 
astonished  to  find  a  respectful  protector  in  the  man  whcwn 
they  had  hitherto  looked  upon  as  an  insolent  foe. 

Bamave's  features  were  marked,  yet  attractive  and  open; 
his  manners  polished^  his  language  elegant ;  his  bearing  sad- 
dened by  the  aspect  of  so  much  beauty,  so  much  majesty, 
and  so  great  a  reverse  of  fortune.  The  king  in  the  intervals 
of  calm  and  silence  frequently  spoke  to  him,  and  discoursed 
of  the  events  of  the  day.  Bamave  replied,  with  the  t6ne  of- 
a  man  devoted  to  liberty,  but  faithful  still  to  the  throne ;  and 
who  in  his  plans  of  regeneration,  never  separated  the  nation 
from  ttie  throne.  Full  of  attention  to  the  queen,  Madame 
Elizabeth,  and  the  royal  children,  he  strove  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  hide  from  them  the  perils  and  humiliations 
of  the  journey.  Constrained,  no  doubt,  by  the  presence  of 
his  rough  colleague,  Potion,  if  he  did  not  openly  avow  the 
feeling  of  pity,  admiration,  and  respect  which  had  con- 
quered him  during  the  journey,  he  showed  it  in  his  actions, 
and  a  tacit  treaty  was  concluded  by  looks.  The  royal  family 
felt  that  amidst  this  wreck  of  all  their  hopes  they  had  yet 
gained  Bamave.  All  his  subsequent  conduct  justified  the 
confidence  of  the  queen.  Audacious,  whon  opposed  to 
tyranny,  he  was  powerless  against  weakness,  beauty,  and 
mitfortune;   and  this  lost  him  his  life,  but  rendered  his 
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Biemory  glorious.  Until  tlien  he  had  been  <mfy  eloquent ; 
he  now  shouted  that  he  possessed  sensibility.  Petion,  on  the 
eontraiy,  remained  cdfcd  as  a  sectarian,  and  rude  as  a  par^ 
veuu  ;  he  affected  a  brusque  familiarity  with  the  royal  famfly, 
eating  in  the  queen's  presence,  and  throwing  the  rind  of  &uit 
eut  of  the  window,  at  the  risk  of  striking  the  king's  &ceL 
When  Madame  Elizabeth  poured  him  out  some  wine,  he 
raised  his  ^ass  without  thanking  h^  to  show  that  he  had 
enough.  Louis  XVI.  having  asked  him  if  he  was  in  favor 
of  ibk  system  of  the  two  d^mbers,  or  for  the  republic — "  I 
i^bould  be  in  favor  of  a  irepubhc,"  returned  Potion,  ''  if  I 
thought  my  country  sufficiency  ripe  for  this  form  of  govem- 
m^it."  The  king,  offended,  made  no  reply,  and  did  not  once 
speak  until  they  arrived  at  Paris. 

The  commissioners  had  written  from  Dormaas  to  de  As- 
sembly, to  inform  them  what  road  the  king  would  take,  and 
at  what  day  and  hour  he  would  arrive.  Tbd  approach  to 
Paris  offered  increasing  danger,  owing  to  the  numbers  and 
fury  of  the  populace  through  which  the  king  had  to  pass. 
The  Assembly  redoubled  its  energy  and  precaotipn  to  assure 
the  inviolability  of  the  king's  person.  The  people,  too,  re- 
covered the  sentiment  of  their  own  dignity  before  this  great 
success  fate  granted  them :  they  wouJd  not  dishonor  their 
own  triumph.  Thousands  of  placards  were  stuck  on  the 
walls — "  Whoever  applavds  the  king  shall  he  beaten;  who- 
ever meults  him  shall  he  hwag^  The  king  had  slept  at 
Meaux,  and  the  commissioners  advised  the  Assembly  to  »t 
perman^ijly,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  for  any  imforeseen 
event  that  might  take  place  on  the  king's  arrival  at  Paris ; 
and  the  Assembly,  consequently,  did  not  dissolve.  The  hero 
of  the  day,  the  author  of  the  king's  arrest,  Drouet,  son  of 
the  postmaster  of  Sainte  Menehould,  appeared  before  it,  and 
gave  the  following  evidence  :  —  "I  have  served  in  Conde's 
regihient  of  dragoons,  and  my  comrade,  Quillaume,  in  the 
Queen's  dragoons.  The  21st  of  June,  at  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, two  carriages  and  eleven  horses  arrived  at  Sainte  Mene- 
hould,  and  I  recognized  the  king  and  queen ;  but,  fearful  of 
being  deceived,  I  resolved  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  by 
arriving  at  Varennes,  by  a  bye-road,  before  the  carriages. 
It  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  quite  dark,  when  I  reached  Va- 
rennes ;  the  carriages  airived  also,  and  were  delayed  by  a 
dispute  between  the  couriers  and  the  postilions,  who  refused 
to  go  any  further.  I  said  to  my  coBmde,  'Quillaume,  are 
you  a  good  patriot  ?'    '  Do  not  doubt  it»'  replied  he.    '  Weil, 
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then,  the  king  is  here ;  let  us  arrest  him.'  We  overturned  a 
cart,  filled  with  goods,  under  the  arch  of  the  bridge;  and 
when  the  carriage  arriyed,  demanded  their  passports.  '  We 
are  in  a  hurry,  gentlemen,'  said  the  queen.  However,  we 
insisted,  and  made  them  alight  at.  the  house  of  the  procureur 
of  the  district ;  th^i,  of  his  own  accord,  Louis  XYI.  said  to 
us,  *  Behold  your  king — ^your  queen — ^and  my  children  ! 
Treat  us  with  that  respect  that  Frenchmen  have  always 
shown  to  their  king.'  We,  however,  detained  him ;  the  na- 
tional guards  hastened  to  the  town,  and  the  hussairs  espoused 
our  cause;  and  aft^  having  done  our  duty,  we  retunied 
home,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  to- 
^ay  come  to  offer  the  homage  of  our  services  to  the  National 
Assembly." 

Drouet  and  Guillaume  were  loudly  applauded  after  this 
speech.  - 

The  Assembly  then  decreed  that  immediately  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Louis  XVI.  at  the  Tuilenes,  a  guard  should  be  given 
him,  under  the  of  ders  of  La  Fayette,  who  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  his  security.  Malouet  was  the  only  one  who  ventured 
to  remonstrate  against  this  captivity.  "  It  at  once  destroyed 
inviolability  and  the  constitution  ;  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive powers  are  now  united."  Alexandre  Lameth  opposed 
Malouet's  motion,  and  declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Assembly  to  assmne  and  retain,  until  the  completion  of  the 
constitution,  a  dictatorship,  forced  upon  it  bj  the  state  of  af- 
feirs,  but  that  the  monarchy  being  the  form  of  government 
necessary  to  the  concentration  of  the  forces  of  so  great  a  na- 
tion, the  Assembly  would  immediately  afterwards  resume  a 
divisicm  of  powers,  and  return  to  the  forms  of  a  monarchy. 

XXV. 

At  this  moment  the  captive  king  Altered  Paris.  It  was  on 
the  25th  of  Jime,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  From 
Meaux  to  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  the  crowd  thickened  in  every 
place  as  the  king  passed.  The  passions  of  the  city,  the  Aa- 
sembly,  the  press,  and  the  clubs  worked  more  intensely,  and 
even  closer  in  this  population  of  the  environs  of  Paris.  These 
passions,  written  on  every  countenance,  were  repressed  by 
their  very  violence.  Indignation  and  contempt  controlled 
their  rage.  Insult  escaped  them  only  in  under  tones ;  the 
populace  was  sinister^  and  not  furious.  Thousands  c^  glances 
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darted  death  into  the  wmdows  of  the  canines,  but  not  one 
tongue  uttered  a  threat. 

Th&  calmness  of  hatred  did  not  escape  the  king ;  the  day 
was  burning  hot.  A  scorching  sun,  reflected  by  the  pavement 
and  the  bayonets,  was  almost  suffocating  in  the  berhn,  where 
ten  persons  were  squeezed  together.  Vdiumes  of  dust  raised 
by  the  trampling  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  specta- 
tors, was  the  only  Veil  which  from  time  to  time  covered  the 
humiliation  of  the  king  and  queen  from  the  triuniph  of  the 

•  people.  The  sweat  of  the  horses,  the  feverish  breath  of  this 
multitude  compact  and  excited,  made  the  atmosphere  dense 
and  fetid.  The  travellers  panted  for  breath,  the  foreheads 
of  the  two  children  were  bathed  in  perspiration.  The  queen, 
trembling  for  them,  let  down  one  of  the  windows  of  the  car- 
riage quickly,  and  addressing  the  crowd  in  an  appeal  to  their 
compassion,  "  See,  gentlemen,"  she  exclaimed,  "  in  what  a 
state  my  poor  children  are— one  is  choking !"  "  We  will  choke 

,  you  in  another  fashion,"  replied  these  ferocious  men  in  an 
under  tone. 

From  time  to  time  violent  attempts  of  the  mob  broke 
through  the  line,  pushed  aside  the  horses,  and  men  reaching 
the  doors  mounted  on  the  steps.  Merciless  ruffians,  looking 
in  silence  on  the  king,  the  quewi,  and  the  dauphin,  seemed 
calculating  on  final  crimes,  and  feeding  on  the  degradation 
of  royalty.  Bodies  of  gendarmerie  restored  order  from  time 
to  time.  The  procession  resumed  its  way  in  the  midst  of  the 
clashing  of  sabres,  and  the  cries  of  men  trampled  under  the 
horses'  hoofs.  La  Fayette,  who  feared  attempts  and  sur- 
prises in  the  streets  of  Paris,  desired  General  Damas,  the 
commandant  of  the  escort,  not  to  traverse  the  city.  He 
placed  troops  in  deep  lines  on  the  boulevard  from  the  barrier 
De  TEtoik  to  the  Tuileries.  The  national  guard  bordered 
this  line.  The  Swiss  guards  were  also  drawn  up,  but  their 
flags  no  longer  lowered  before  their  master.  No  military 
honor  was  paid  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  army.  The  national 
guards,  resting  on  their  arms,  did  not  salute  them,  but  saw 
the  cortege  pass  by  in  an  attitude  of  force,  indifference,  and 
contempt 

XXVI. 

The  carriages  entered  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  by  the 
turning  bridge.  La  Fayette,  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  his 
staff*,  had  gone  to  meet  the  procession,  and  now  headed  it 
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During  his  absence  an  immense  crowd  bad  filled  the  garden^ 
the  terraces,  and  obstructed  the  gate  of  the  chateau.  The 
escort  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  forcing  its  way  thorough 
this  tmnultuous  mass.  They  made  erery  man  keep  his  £it, 
on.  M.  de  Guillermy,  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  alone  re- 
mained imcovered,  in  spite  of  the  threats  and  insuhs  which 
this  mark  of  respect  brought  down  upon  him.  It  was  then 
that  the  queen,  perceiving  M.  de  La  FayBtte,  and  fearing  for 
her  faithful  body-guard  sitting  in  the  carriage,  and  threatened 
by  the  people,  exclaimed,  "Monsieur  de  La  Fayette,  save  the 
gardes  du  c(yrp8." 

The  royal  family  descended  from  the  carriage  at  the  end 
of  the  terrace.  La  Fayette  received  them  from  the  hands  of 
Bamave  and  Petion.  The  children  were  carried  in  the  arms 
of  the  national  guard.  One  of  the  members  of  the  left  side 
of  the  Assembly,  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles,  approached  the 
queen  with  eagerness,  and  offered  his  arm.  The  queen  in- 
dignantly rejected  it,  and  cast  a  look  of  contempt  at  the  offer 
of  prot^ection  from  an  enemy,  then  perceiving  a  deputy  of 
the  right,  demanded  his  arm.  So  much  degradation  might 
depress,  but  could  not  overcome  her.  The  dignity  of  the 
empire  displayed  itself  unabated  in  the  gesture  £md  the  hesu^ 
of  the  woman. 

The  prolonged  clamors  of  the  crowd  at  the  entrance  of  the 
king  at  the  Tuileries  announced  to  the  Assembly  its  triumph. 
The  excitement  suspended  the  sitting  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 
A  deputy,  rushing  into  the  meeting,  exclaimed  that  three 
gardes  du  corps  were  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  would 
rend  them  in  pieces.  Twenty  commissaires  went  out  at  the 
moment  to  rescue  them.  They  entered  some  minutes  after- 
wards. The  riot  had  been  appeased  by  them.  They  stated 
that  they  had  seen  Petion  protecting  with  his  person  the  dooi 
of  the  king^s  carriage.  Barnave  entered,  mounted  the  trib- 
une, covered  as  he  was  with  the  dust  of  his  journey,  and  said, 
"  We  have  fulfilled  our  mission  to  the  honor  of  France  and 
the  Assembly ;  we  have  assxired  the  public  tranquillity  and 
the  safety  of  the  king.  The  king  has  declared  to  us  that  ho 
had  no  intention  of  passing  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom. 
(Murmurs.)  We  advanced  rapidly  as  far  as  Meaux,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  M.  de  Bouille's  troops.  The  national 
guards  and  the  troops  have  done  their  duty.  The  king  is  at 
the  Tuileries." 

Potion  added,  in  order  to  flatter  public  opinion,  that  when 
the  carriage  stopped  some  person^  had  attempted  to  lay 
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Itsttdis  <m  tlie  ^e^rdes  du  ewrpe  that  lie  hinuidl  kad  beeaseized 
by  the  coHar  afid  dragged  &0111  his  place  by  the  carriage- 
door,  but  that  this  movement  by  the  people  wa&  legal  ii^  its 
intention,  and  had  no  oth^  object  than  to  enforce  £e  execu- 
tion of  the  law  which  had  ordered  th&  arveat  of  the  aceom- 
pHces  of  the  court.  It  waa  decreed  that  informatiini.  should 
be  drawn  up  by  the  tribunal  of  the  arrondissement  of  thd 
Tuileries  concerning  the  king's  flight,  axid  that  three  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Assembly  should  receire  the  decla- 
rations of  the  king  and  queen,  ^  What  means  this  obsequious 
exception  ?^*  exclaimed  Robespierre.  "  Do  you  fear  to  de- 
grade royalty  by^handing  ^ver  the  king  and  queen  to  ordinary 
tribunals  ?  A  citizen,  a  eitoyenne,  any  man,  any  dignity,  how 
elevated  soever,  can  never  be  degraded  by  the  law."  Buzot 
supported  this  opinion ;  Dmport  opposed  it.  Respect  pre- 
vailed over  outrage.  The  cammissioners  named  were  lion« 
diet,  Dandr6>  and  I>uport. 

XXVII. 

Once  more  in  his  own  apartments^  Louk  XYL  measured 
with  a  ^ance  the  depth  oi  his  fall.  La  Fayette  presented 
himself  with  all  the  demeanor  of  regret  and  respect,  but 
with  the  reality  of  command.  "  Your  majesty/'  said  he  to 
the  king,  *'  knows  my  attachment  for  your  royal  person,  but 
at  the  same  time  you  are  not  ignozant  that  if  you  separated 
yourself  from  the  cause  of  the  people,  I  should  side  with  th» 
people."  **  That  is  true,"  replied  the  king.  **  You  follow 
your  principles-^this  is  a  party  mattm-,  and  I  teE  you  frankly, 
that  until  lately  I  had  bdieved  you  had  surronaded  me  by 
a  turbulent  faction  of  persons  <rf  your  own  way  of  thinking 
in  order  to  mislead  me,  but  that  yours  was  not  the  real  opin- 
ion of  France.  I  have  learnt  during  my  journey  that  I  waa 
deceived,  and  that  this  was  the  general  wish."  "  Has  your 
majesty  any  orders  to  give  me  ?  replied  La  Fayette.  "  It 
seems  to  me,"  retorted  the  king  witii  a  smile,  ''  that  I  am 
more  at  your  orders  thMi  you  are  ait  mine." 

The  queen  allowed  the  bitterness  of  her  ill-restrained  re- 
sentment' to  display  itself.  I^e  wished  to  force  on  M.  de  Xia 
Fayette  the  keys  <^  her  caskets,  which  were  in  the  carriages : 
he  refused.  She  inasted ;  and  when  he  was  firm  in  his  re- 
fusal, dhe  placed  them  in  his  hat  with  her  own  hands.  <^  Your 
majesty  w^  have  the  goodness  to  take  them  back,"  said  H. 
de  La  Fayette,  ''for  I ^aU not touoh them.?    '' Wdl^ thso," 
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answered  the  queen,  ''I  shall  find  persons  less  delicate  than 
you."    The  king  entered  his  closet,  wrote  several  letters,  and 

f%ye  them  to  a  footman,  who  presented  them  to  M.  de  La 
ayette  for  inspection.  The  general  appeared  indignant  that 
he  should  be  deemed  capable  of  such  an  imwortby  office  as 
acting  the  spy  over  the  king's  acts ;  he  was  desirous  that  the 
thraldom  of  the  monarch  should  at  least  pres^re  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  liberty. 

The  service  of  the  chateau  went  on  as  usual;  but  La 
Fayette  gave  the  pass- word  without  first  receiving  it  from 
the  king.  The  iron  gates  of  the  courts  and  gardens  were 
locked.  The  royal  family  submitted  to  La  Fayette  the  list 
of  persons  whom  they  desired  to  receive.  Sentinels  were 
placed  at  every  door,  in  every  passage,  in  the  corridors  be- 
tween the  chambers  of  the  kmg  and  queen.  The  doors  of 
these  chambers  were  constantly  kept  open— even  the  queen's 
bed  was  inspected.  Every  place,  the  most  sacred,  was  sus- 
pected ;  female  modesty  was  in  no  wise  respected.  The  ges- 
tures, looks,  and  wordis  of  the  king  and  queen — all  were 
watched,  spied,  and  noted.  They  were  obliged  to  manage 
by  stealth  some  secret  interviews.  An  officer  of  the  guard 
passed  twenty^four  hours  at  a  time  at  the  end  of  a  dark  cor- 
ridor, which  was  placed  behind  ihe  apartment  of  the  queen's 
— a  single  lamp  %hted  it,  like  the  vault  of  a  dungeon.  This 
post,  detested  by  the  officers  on  service,  was  sought  after  by 
the  devotion  of  some  of  them ;  they  afifected  zeal,  in  order  to 
cloak  their  respect.  Samt  Prix,  a  celebrated  actor  of  the 
Theatre  Franpais,  frequently  accepted  this  post, — ^he  favored 
the  hasty  interviews  of  the  king,  his  wife,  and  sister. 

Li  the  evening  one  of  the  queen's  women  moved  her  bed 
between  that  of  her  mistress  and  the  open  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, that  she  might  thus  conceal  her  from  the  eyes  of  the 
sentinels.  One  night  the  commandant  of  the  guard,  who 
watched  between  the  two  doors,  seeing  that  this  women  was 
asleep,  and  the  queen  was  awake,  ventured  to  approach  the 
couch  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  gave  her  in  a  low  tone  some 
information  and  advice  as  to  her  situation.  This  conversa- 
tion aroused  the  sleeping  attendant,  who,  alarmed  at  seeing 
a  man  in  uniform  close  to  the  royal  bed,  was  about  to  call 
aloud,  when  the  queen  desired  her  to  be  silent,  saying,  "JDo 
not  alarm  yourself ;  this  is  a  good  Frenchman,  who  is  mis- 
taken as  to  the  intentions  of  the  king  and  myself,  but  whose 
conversation  betokens  a  sincere  attachment  to  his  master." 

Providence  thus  made  some  of  tibeir  persecutors  to  convey 
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some  con&olation  to  the  victims.  The  king,  so  resigned,  so 
tinmoved,  was  bowed  for  a  moment  beneath  the  weight  of  so 
many  troubles — so  much  humiliation.  Such  was  hi&  mental 
occupation,  that  he  remained  for  ten  days  without  exchang- 
ing a  word  with  one  of  his  family.  His  last  struggle  with 
misfortune  seemed  to  have  exhausted  his  strength.  He  felt 
himself  vanquished,  and  desired,  it  would  almost  seem,  to 
die  by  anticipation.  The  queen,  throwing  herself  at  his  feet, 
and  presenting  to  him  his  children,  forced  him  to  break  this 
mournful  silence.  "Let  us,"  she  exclaimed,  "preserve  all 
our  fortitude,  in  order  to  sustain  this  long  struggle  with  for- 
tune. If  our  destruction  be  inevitable,  there  is  still  left  to 
us  the  choice  of  how  we  will  perish ;  let  us  perish  as  sover- 
eigns, and  do  not  let  us  wait  without  resistance,  and  without 
vengeance,  until  they  come  and  strangle  us  on  the  very  floor 
of  our  own  apartments  1"  The  queen  had  the  heart  of  a 
hero ;  Louis  XVI.  had  the  soul  of  a  sage ;  but  the  genius 
which  combines  wisdom  with  vabr  was  wanting  to  both :  the 
one  knew  how  to  struggle — ^the  other  knew  how  to  submit 
•—neither  knew  how  to  reign. 

XXVIU. 

The  efifect  of  this  flight,  had  it  succeeded,  woidd  have 
wholly  changed  the  aspect  of  the  Revolution.  Instead  of 
having  in  the  king,  captive  in  Paris,  an  instrument  and  a  vic- 
tim, the  Revolution  would  have  had  in  an  emancipated  king, 
an  enemy  or  a  mediator ;  instead  of  being  an  anarchy,  she 
would  have  had  a  civil  war ;  instead  of  having  massacres, 
she  would  have  gained  victories ;  she  would  have  triumphed 
by  arms,  and  not  by  executions. 

Never  did  the  fate  of  so  many  men  and  so  many  ideas  de- 
pend so  plainly  on  a  chance  !  And  yet  this  was  not  a  chance, 
brouet  was  the  means  of  the  king's  destruction  :  if  he  had 
not  recognized  the  monarch  from  his  resemblance  with  his 
portrait  on  the  assignats — ^if  he  had  not  rode  with  all  speed, 
and  reached  Varennes  before  the  carriages,-  in  two  hours 
more  the  king  and  his  family  must  have  been  saved. 
Drouet,  this  obscure  son  of  a  post-master,  saimtering  and 
idle*  that  evening  before  the  door  of  a  cottage,  decided  the 
fate  of  a  monarchy.  He  took  the  advice  of  no  one  but  hpn- 
self — ^he  set  off,  saying,  "  I  will  arrest  the  king."  But 
Drouet  would  not  have  had  this  decisive  impulse,  if,  at  this 
moment,  as  it  were,  he  had  not  personified  in  himself  all  the 
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i^giUttoti  and  aU  the  snspioions  of  tlie  people.  It  was  the 
fanaticiMEi  of  his  conntiy  which  impelled  him,  tmimown  to 
hiii^df>  to  Yarennes,  and  which  urged  him  to  sacrifice  a 
whole  family  of  fugitives  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
safety  of  the  nation* 

He  had  not  received  i]iBtnicti(»is  frcmi  any  one ;  be  todc 
upon  himself  alone  the  arrest  and  the  death  that  ^isued. 
His  devotion  to  his  country  was  cruel ;  his  silence  and  com- 
miserati(m  woidd  have  drawn  down  minor  caJami^s. 

As  to  the  king  himself^  Hiis  flight  was  in  him  a  fault  if 
not  a  crime  :  it  was  too  soon  or  too  late.  Too  kte — for  the 
king  had  already  too  £ar  sanctioned  the  Revoluticoi,  to  turn 
suddenly  against  it  without  appearing  to  betray  his  peo{^ 
and  give  mmself  tiie  lie ;  too  jioon' — for  the  constitution 
which  the  National  AssemHy  VTas  drawing  up  was  not  yet 
ccffiipleted,  the  government  was  not  yet  pronounced  pow<er- 
less  ;  and  the  foae  of  the  king  and  his  family  were  not  yet 
»o  decidedly  menaced  that  ihe  oare  of  his  safety  as  a  man 
should  surpass  his  duties  as  a  king.  In  case  of  success, 
Louis  XVI.  had  none  but  foreign  forces  to  recover  his  king- 
dom ;  in  case  of  arrest,  he  foimd  only  a  prison  in  his  palace. 
On  which  side  soever  we  view  it,  flight  was  fatal — ^it  was 
the  road  to  shame  or  to  the  scafibld.  There  is  but  one  route 
by  which  to  flee  a  throne  and  not  to  die — abdication.  On 
his  return  from  Yarennes,  the  king  should  have  abdicated. 
The  Revolution  would  have  adopted  his  son,  and  have  edu- 
cated him  in  its  own  image.  He  did  not  abdicate — he  con- 
sented to  accept  the  pardon  of  his  geople ;  he  swore  to  ex- 
ecute a  constitution  from  which  he  had  fled.  He  was  a  king 
in  a  state  of  anmesty.  Europe  beheld  in  him  but  a  fugitive 
from  his  throne  led  back  to  his  punishment,  the  nation  but  a 
traitor,  and  the  Revolution  but  a  plaything. 


BOOK   III. 


I. 

There  is  for  a  people,  as  for  individuals,  an  instinct  of  con- 
servation which  warns  and  "  gives  them  pause,"  even  imder 
the  impulses  of  the  most  blii^  passions,  before  the  dangers 
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into  wliich  tliey  are  about  to  fling  themselves  headlong. 
They  seem  suddenly  to  recede  at  the  aspect  of  this  abyss^ 
into  which  but  now  they  were  hastening  precipitately.  The 
intermissions  of  human  |)assions  are  short  and  fugitive,  but 
they  give  time  to  events,  returns  to  wisdom,  and  opportuni- 
ties to  statesmen.  These  are  moments  in  which  they  seize 
the  hesitating  and  intimidated  spirit  of  the  people,  in  order 
to  make  them  create  a  reaction  against  their  own  excesses, 
and  to  lead  them  back  by  the  very  revulsion  of  the  passions 
that  have  already  urged  them  too  far.  The  day  after  the 
25th  of  June,  1791,  France  experienced  one  of  those  throes 
of  repentance  which  save  a  people.  There  was  only  the 
statesman  wanting. 

Never  had  the  National  Assembly  presented  a  spectacle 
80  imposing  and  so  calm  as  during  the  ^ye  days  which  had 
succeeded  the  king's  departure.  It  would  appear  as  though 
it  felt  the  weight  of  the  whole  empire  resting  on  it,  and  it 
sustained  its  attitude  in  order  to  bear  it  with  dignity.  It 
accepted  the  power  without  desiring  either  to  usurp  or  to 
retam  it.  It  covered  with  a  respectful  fiction  the  king's 
desertion — called  the  flight  a  carrying  off,  and  sought  for 
the  guilty  around  the  throne — ^regarding  the  throne  itself 
as  inviolable.  The  man  disappeared,  for  it,  in  Louis  XVI. : — 
in  the  irresponsible  chief  of  the  state.  These  three  months 
may  be  considered  as  an  interregnum,  during  which  public 
reason  was  her  sole  constitution.  There  was  no  longer  a 
king,  for  he  was  a  captive,  and  his  sanction  was  taken  from 
him  :  there  was  no  longer  law,  for  the  constitution  was  in- 
complete :  there  was  no  longer  a  minister,  for  the  executive 
power  was  suspended ;  and  yet  the  kingdom  was  standing 
erect,  was  acting,  organizing,  defending  itself,  preserving 
itself — and  what  is  still  more  marvellous,  controlled  itsel£ 
It  held  in  reserve  in  a  palace  the  principal  machinery  of  the 
constitution, — Royalty ;  and  the  day  when  the  work  is  ac- 
complished, it  puts  the  king  in  his  place,  and  says  to  him, 
"  Be  free  and  reign." 

11.  . 

One  thing  only  dishonors  this  majestic  interregnum  of  the 
nation — the  temporary  captivity  of  the  king  and  his  family. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  nation  had  the  right  to  say 
to  its  chief ;  "  If  thou  wilt  reign  over  us,  thou  shalt  not  quit 
the  kingdom,  thou  shalt  not  convey  the  royalty  of  France 
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am(»gst  our  enemies/'  And  as  to  the  fonns  of  that  cap* 
tivity  in  the  Tuileries,  we  must  remember  too  that  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  had  not  prescribed  them> — ^that  in  fact  it 
liad  risen  with  indignation  at  the  word  imprisonment, — ^that 
it  had  commanded  a  political  resistance  and  nothing  more, 
and  that  the  severity  and  odium  of  the  precautionary  mea- 
sures used  were  occasioned  by  the  zealous  responsibUity  of 
the  national  guard,  more  than  to  the  irreverence  of  the  As- 
sembly. La  Fayette  guarded,  in  the  person  of  the  king,  the 
dynasty,  its  proper  head,  and  the  constitution — a  hostage 
against  the  republic  and  royalty  at  the  same  time.  Maire 
du  palais,  he  intimidated  by  the  presence  of  a  weak  and  de- 
graded monarch,  the  discouraged  royalists  and  the  restramed 
republicans.     Louis  XVL  was  his  pledge. 

Barnave  and  the  Lameths  had  within  the  Assembly  the 
attitude  of  La  Fayette  without.  They  required  the  king,  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  from  their  enemies.  So  long  as 
tiiere  was  a  man  (Mirabeau)  between  the  throne  and  them- 
selves, they  had  played  with  the  republic  and  sapped  the 
throne  in  order  to  crush  a  rival.  But  Mirabeau  dead  and 
the  throne  shaken,  they  felt  themselves  weak  against  the 
very  impulse  they  had  given.  They  sustained,  therefore,  this 
wreck  of  monarchy  in  order  to  be  sustained  in  their  turn. 
Founders  of  the  Jacobins,  they  trembled  before  their  own 
handiwork :— they  took  refuge  in  the  constitution  which 
they  themselves  had  dilapidated,  and  passed  from  the  char- 
acter of  destructives  to  that  of  statesmen.  But  for  the  first 
part  there  is  only  violence  needed ;  for  the  second  genius  is 
required.  Barnave  had  talent  only.  He  had  something 
more,  however — ^he  had  a  heart,  and  he  was  a  good  man. 
The  first  excesses  of  his  language  were  in  him  but  the  ex- 
citements of  the  tribune ;  he  was  desirous  of  tasting  the 
popiilar  applause,  and  it  was  showered  upon  him  beyond  his 
real  merit.  Hereafter  it  was  not  with  Mirabeau  he  was 
about  to  measure  his  strength  ;  it  was  with  the  Revolution 
in  all  its  force.  Jealousy  took  from  him  the  pedestal  which 
it  had  lent,  and  he  was  about  to  appear  as  he  really  was. 

•  IIL 

But  a  sentiment  more  noble  than  that  of  his  personal 
safety  impelled  Barnave  to  side  with  the  monarchical  party. 
His  heart  had  passed  before  his  ambition  to  the  side  of  weak- 
ness, beauty,  and  misfortune.     Nothing  is  more  dangerous 
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than  for  a  sensitiye  man  to  know  those  against  whom  he 
contends.  Hatred  against  the  cause  shrinks  before  the  feel- 
ing for  the  persons.  We  become  partial  unwittingly.  Sensi- 
bility disarms  the  understanding,  and  we  soften  instead  of 
reasoning,  whilst  the  sensitiveness  of  a  commiserating  man 
soon  usurps  the  place  of  his  opinion. 

It  was  thus  that  Bamave's  mind  was  worked  upon,  after 
the  return  from  Varennes.  The  interest  ^he  had  conceived 
for  the  queen  had  converted  this  young  republican  into  a 
royalist.  Bamave  had  only  previously  Imown  this  princess 
through  a  cloud  of  prejudice,  amid  which  parties  enshroud 
those  whom  they  wish  to  have  detested.  A  sudden  com- 
munication caused  this  conventional  atmosphere  to  dissipate, 
afid  he  adored,  when  close,  what  he  had  calumniated  at  a 
distance.  The  very  character  which  fortune  had  cast  for 
him  in  the  destiny  of  this  woman  had  something  unexpected 
and  romantic,  capable  of  dazzling  his  lofty  imagination,  and 
deeply  affecting  his  generous  disposition.  Young,  obscure, 
unknown  but  a  few  months  before,  and  now  celebrated,  pop- 
ular, and  powerful — ^thrown  in  the  name  of  a  sovereign  as- 
sembly between  the  people  and  the  king — ^he  became  the 
protector  of  those  whose  enemy  he  had  been.  .Royal  and 
suppliant  hands  met  his  plebeian  touch !  He  who  opposed 
the  popular  roydty  of  talent  and  eloquence  to  the  royalty 
of  the  blood  of  the  Bourbons !  He  covered  with  his  body 
the  life  of  those  who  had  been  his  masters.  His  very  devo- 
tion was  a  triumph ;  the  object  of  that  devotion  was  in  his 
queen.  That  queen  was  young,  handsome,  majestic ;  but 
brought  to  the  level  of  ordinary  humanity  by  her  alarm  for 
her  husband  and  his  children.  Her  tearful  eyes  besought 
their  safety  from  Bamave's  eyes.  He  was  the  leading  orator 
in  that  Assembly  which  held  the  fate  of  the  monarch  in  his 
house.  He  was  the  favorite  of  that  people  whom  he  con- 
trolled by  a  gesture,  and  whose  fury  he  averted  during 
the  long  journey  between  the  throne  and  death.  The  queen 
had  placed  her  son,  the  yoimg  dauphin,  between  his  &ees. 
Bamave's  fingers  had  played  with  the  fair  hair  of  the  child. 
The  king,  the  queen,  Madame  Elizabeth,  had  distinguished, 
with  tact,  Bamave  from  the  inflexible  and  brutal  P6tion. 
They  had  conversed  with  him  as  to  their  situation :  they 
complained  of  having  been  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
public  mind  in  France.  They  unveiled  their  repentance 
and  constitutional  inclinations.  These  conversations,  mar-^ 
red  in  the  carriage  by  the  presence  of  the  other  commis'* 

6* 
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sioner  and  the  eyes  of  the  people,  had  been  jstealthilj  and 
more  intimately  renewed  in  the  meetings  which  the  royal 
family  nightly  held.  Mysterious  politicid  correspondences 
and  secret  intendews  in  the  Tuileries  were  contrived.  Bar- 
nava,  the  inflexible  fiartisan,  reached  Paris  a  devoted  man. 
The  noctmnal  conference  of  Mirabean  with  the  queen,  in 
the  park  of  Saint  Cloudy  was  ambitioned  by  his  rival ;  but 
Mirabeau  solcl,  Bamave  gave,  himself.  Heaps  of  gold 
bought  the  man  of  genius ;  a  glance  seduced  ik»  man  of 
sentiment. 


IT. 

Bamave  had  found  Duport  and  the  Lameths,  his  friends, 
in  the  most  monarchical  moods,  but  from  other  motives  than 
his  own.  This  triumvirate  was  in  terms  of  good  understand- 
ing at  the  Tuileries.  Lameths  and  Duport  saw  the  king. 
Bamave,  who  at  first  dared  not  venture  to  visit  the  chateau, 
subsequently  went  there  secretly.  The  utnM>st  precaution 
and  conceahnent  attended  these  interviews.  The  king  and 
queen  sometimes  awaited  the  youthful  orator  in  a  small 
apartment  on  the  entre  sol  of  the  palace,  with  a  key  in  their 
hand,  so  as  to  open  the  door  the  moment  his  footsteps  were 
heard.  When  these  meetmgs  were  utterly  impossible,  Bar- 
nave  wrote  to  the  queen.  He  reckoned  greatly  on  the 
strength  <rf  his  party  in  the  Assembly,  because  he  measured 
the  power  of  their  opinions  by  the  talent  with  which  they 
expressed  them.  The  queen  did  not  feel  a  similar  confidence. 
*'  Take  courage,  madame,''  wrote  Bamave ;  "  it  is  true  our 
banner  is  torn,  but  Uie  word  ConstituHan  is  still  legible 
thereon.  This  word  will  recover  all  its  pristine  force  and 
j^esHge,  if  the  king  will  rally  to  it  sincerely.  The  friends 
of  thk  constitution,  retrieving  past  errors,  may  still  raise 
and  maintain  it  firmly.  The  Jacobins  alarm  public  reason ; 
the  emigrants  threat^!  our  nationality.  Do  not  fear  the  Jac- 
obins— put  no  trust  in  the  emigrants.  Throw  yourself  into 
the  national  party  which  now  exists.  Did  not  Henry  IV. 
ascend  the  throne  of  a  Catholic  n^on  at  the  head  of  a  Prot^ 
estant  party  ?" 

The  queen  with  all  sincerity  adopted  this  tardy  counsel, 
and  arranged  with  Bamave  all  her  measures,  and  all  her 
foreign  correspondence.  She  neither  said  nor  did  anythii^ 
which  could  &wart  the  plans  he  had  conpeived  for  the  res- 
toration of  royal  authority.  <^  A  fe^g  of  legitimate  pride," 
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said  tlie  queen  when  speaking  of  him,  *^  a  feeling  which  I 
am  far  from  blaming  in  a  joung  man  of  talent  bom  in  thd 
obscure  ranks  of  the  third  estate,  has  made  him  desire  a  re- 
volution which  should  smooth  the  way  to  fame  and  influence. 
But  his  heart  is  loyal,  and  if  ever  power  is  again  in  our 
hands,  Bamave's  pardon  is  already  written  on  our  hearts.'' 
Madame  Elizabeth  partook  of  tiiis  regard  of  the  king  and 
queen  for  Bamaye.  Defeated  at  all  points,  they  had  ended 
by  believing  that  the  only^persons  capable  of  restoring  the 
monarchy  were  those  who  had  destroyed  it.  This  was  a 
fatal  superstition.  They  were  induced  to  adore  that  power 
of  the  Revolution  which  tiiey  could  not  bend. 


The  first  acts  of  the  king  were  too  much  imbued  with  the 
inspirations  of  Bamave  and  the  Lameths  for  the  rojral  dig- 
nity. He  addressed  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Assembly 
charged  with  interrogating  him  as  to  the  circumstsmces  of 
the  21st  of  June,  a  reply,  the  bad  faith  of  which  called  for 
the  smile  rather  than  l^e  indulgence  of  his  enemies. 

''Introduced  into  the  kings  chamber  and  alone  with 
him,"  said  the  conmiissioners  of  the  Assembly,  ''the  king 
made  to  us  the  following  declaration : — ^The  motives  of  my 
departure  were  the  insults  and  Outrages  I  underwent  on  the 
18th  of  April,  when  I  wished  to  go  to  St.  Cloud.  These 
insuks  remained  unpunished,  and  I  thereupon  beUeved  that 
there  was  neither  safety  nor  decorum  in  my  staying  any 
longer  in  Paris.  Unable  to  quit  publicly,  I  resolved  to  de- 
part in  the  night,  and  without  attendants ;  my  intention  was 
never  to  leave  the  kingdom.  I  had  no  concert  with  foreign 
powers,  nor  with  the  princes  of  my  family  who  have  emi- 
grated. My  residence  would  have  been  at  Montm^y,  a  place 
I  had  chosen  because  it  is  well  fortified,  and  that  being 
close  to  the  frontier,  I  wds  more  ready  to  oppose  every  kind 
of  invasion.  I  have  learnt  during  my  journey  that  public 
opimon  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  constitution,  and  so  soon 
as  I  learnt  the  general  wish  I  have  not  hesitated,  as  I  never 
have  hesitated,  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  what  concerns  myself 
for  the  public  good."  ^ 

"  The  king,^  added  the  queen,  in  her  declaration,  "  de- 
siring to  depart  with  his  children,  I  declare  that  nothing  in 
nature  could  j^reyent  iny  folio wii^  him*    I  have  sufficiently 
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proved,  during  two  years,  and  under  the  most  painfal  cir- 
cumstaifces,  that  I  will  never  separate  from  him. 

Not  content  with  this  inquiry  into  the  motives  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  king's  flight,  public  opinion,  much  irri- 
tated, demanded  that  the  hand  of  the  nation  should  be  ex- 
<  tended  even  to  the  paternal  authority,  and  that  the  Assembly 
should  appoint  a  governor  for  the  dauphin.  Eighty  names, 
for  the  most  part  of  obscure  persons,  were  found  in  the  di- 
vision which  was  openly  taken.  They  were  hailed  with 
shouts  of  general  derision.  This  outrage  to  the  king  and 
father  was  spared  him.  The  governor  subsequently  named 
by  Louis  XVI.,  M.  de  Fleuneu,  never  entered  upon  his 
duties.  The  governor  of  the  heir  to  an  empire  was  the 
jailer  of  a  prison  of  malefactors. 

The  Marquis  de  BouiUe  addressed  from  Luxenibourg  a 
threatening  letter  to  the  Assembly,  in  order  to  turn  from  the 
king  all  popular  indignation,  and  to  assume  to  himself  the 
projection  and  execution  of  the  king's  departure.  "  If,"  he 
added,  *'  one  hair  of  the  head  of  Louis  XVI.  fall  to  the 
ground,  not  one  stone  of  Paris  shall  remain  upon  another. 
I  know  the  roads,  and  will  guide  the  foreign  armies  thither." 
A  laugh  followed  these  words.  The  Assembly  was  suffi- 
ciently wise  not  to  require  the  advice  of  M.  de  Bouill6,  and 
strong  enough  to  despise  the  threats  of  a  proscribed  man. 

M.  de  Camles  sent  in  his  resignation,  in  order  to  to  go  and 
fight  (alter  comhattre).  The  most  prominent  members  of  the 
right  side,  amongst  whom  were  Maury,  Montlozier,  the  abbe 
Montesquieu,  the  abb6  de  Pradt,  Virieu,  (fee.  &c.,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  ninety,  took  a  pernicious  reso- 
lution, which,  by  removing  all  counterpoise  from  the  extreme 
party  of  the  Revolution,  precipitated  the  fall  of,  and  de- 
stroyed, the  king,  under  the  pretext  of  a  sacred  respect  foi 
royalty.  They  remained  in  the  Assembly,  but  they  annulled 
their  power,  and  would  only  be  considered  as  a  living  protest 
against  the  violation  of  the  royal  liberty  and  authority!  The 
Assembly  refused  to  hear  the  reading  of  their  protest,  which 
was  itself  a  violation  of  their  elective  power ;  and  they  then 
^  published  it  and  circulated  it  profusely  all  over  the  kingdouL 
'  "  The  decrees  of  the  Assembly,"  they  said,  "  have  wholly 
absorbed  the  royal  power.  The  seal  of  state  is  on  the  presi- 
dent's table ;  the  kmg's  sanction  is  annihilated.  The  kill's 
name  is  erased  from  the  oath  which  is  taken  from  the  law. 
The  coBunissioners  convey  the  orders  of  the  committees 
^ect  to  the  armies.    The  king  is  a  captive ;  ^  prpvisional 
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republic  occupies  the  interr^num.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
concur  in  such  acts ;  we  womd  not  even  consent  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  it,  if  we  had  not  still  the  duty  of  watching  over  the 
preservation  of  the  king.  Excepting  this  sole  interest,  we 
shall  impose  on  ourselves  the  most  absolute  sil^ice.  This 
silence  will  be  the  only  expression  of  our  constant  opposition 
to  all  your  acts." 

These  words  were  the  abdication  of  an  entire  party,  for 
any  party  that  protests  abdicates.  On  this  day  there  was 
emigration  in  the  Assembly.  This  mistal^en  fideUty,  which 
deplored  instead  of  combating,  obtained  the^  applause  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy ;  it  merited  the  utmost  contempt  of  pol- 
iticians. Abandoning,  in  their  struggle  against  the  Jacobins, 
Bamave  and  the  monarchical  constitutionalists,  it  gave  the 
victory  to  Robespierre,  and  by  assuring  the  majority  to  his 
proposition  for  the  non  re-election  oi  the  members  of  the 
National  Assembly  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  it  sanctioned 
the  convention.  The  royalists  took  away  the  weight  of  one 
great  opinion,  from  the  balance,  which  consequently  then 
leaned,  towards  the  disorders  that  ensued,  and  which  in  their 
progress  carried  oflf  the  head  of  the  king  and  their  own  heads. 
A  great  opimon  never  lays  down  its  arms  with  impunity  for 
its  country. 

VI. 

The  Jacobins  perceived  this  great  error,  and  rejoiced  at 
it.  On  seeing  so  large  a  body  of  the  supporters  of  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy  withdraw  from  the  contest  volimtarily, 
they  at  once  foresaw  what  they  might  dare,  and  they  dared  it. 
Their  sittings  became  more  significant  in  proportion  as  those 
of  the  Assembly  grew  more  dull  and  impotent.  The  words 
of  "  forfeiture "  and  "  republic  "  were  heard  there  for  the 
first  time.  Retracted  at  first,  they  were  afterwards  again 
pronoimced :  uttered  at  first  like  blasphemies,  they  were  not 
long  in  being  familiar  as  principles.  Parties  did  npt  at  first 
know  what  they  themselves  desired — ^they  learnt  it  from 
,  success.  The  daring  broached  distempered  ideas ;  if  re- 
'  pulsed,  the  sagacious  disavowed  them — ^if  caught  up,  the 
leaders  resumed  them.  In  conflicts  of  opinions  reconrms- 
sances  are  employed,  as  they  are  in  the  campaigns  of 
armies.  The  Jacobins  were  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Revolution,  who  measured  the  opposing  obstacles  of  the 
monarchictd  feeling. 
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The  club  of  Cordeliers  sent  to  ^e  JacolmiB  a  copy  of  a 
proposed  address  to  the  National  Assembly,  in  which  the 
annihilation  of  royalty  was  openly  demanded. 

'*  We  are  fre»  and  without  a  king,^^  said  the  CordeHers, 
"  as  the  day  ^ter  the  taking  of  the  Bastille ;  it  is  only  for 
ns  to  decide  whether  or  no  we  shall  name  another.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  nation  should  do  everything  by  itself, 
or  by  agents  removable  by  her.  We  think,  that  the  more 
important  an  employ,  the  more  temporary  should  be  its  ten-* 
ure.  We  think  that  royalty,  and  especially  hereditary  roy- 
alty, is  incompatible  with  liberty ;  we  anticipate  the  crowd 
of  opponents  such  a  declaration  will  create,  but  has  not  the 
declaration  of  rights  produced  as  many  ?  In  leaving  his  post 
the  king  virtually  abdicated,-^Iet  us  profit  by  the  occasion 
and  our  right-r-let  us  swear  that  France  is  a  republic." 

This  address^  read  to  the  club  of  Jacobins  on  the  22d,  at 
first  excited  imiversal  indignation.  On  the  2dd,  Danton 
mounted  the  tribune,  demanded  the  positive  forfeiture  of  the 
throne  {la  decheance),  and  the  nomination  of  a  council  of 
regency.  "  Your  king,"  he  said,  "  is  an  idiot,  or  a  criminal. 
It  woidd  be  a  horrid  spectacle  to  present  to  the  world,  if, 
having  the  option  of  declaring  a  kmg  criminal  or  idiotic, 
you  did  not  prefer  the  latter  alternative." 

On  the  2'7th,  Girey  Dupr^,  a  young  writer  who  awaited 
the  Gironde,  mooted  the  judgment  of  Louis  XVI.  "  We  can 
punish  a  perjured  king,  and  we  ought ;"  such  was  the  text 
of  his  discourse.  Brissot  opened  the  question  as  Potion  had 
done  at  the  preceding  sitting,  "  Can  a  perjured  king  he 
brought  to  trial  (juge)  .^" 

"  Why,"  asked  Bnssot,  "  sbould  we  divide  ourselves  into 
dangerous  denominations  ?  we  are  all  of  one  opinion.  What 
do  they  want  who  are  here  hostile  to  the  republicans  ?  They 
detest  the  turbulent  assemblies  of  Athens  and  Rome ;  they 
fear  the  division  of  France  into  isolated  federations.  They 
only  want  the  representative  constitution,  and  they  are  right. 
What  do  they  want  who  boast  of  the  name  of  republicans  ? 
They  fear,  they  abhor  equally,  the  turbulent  assemblies  of 
Home  and  Athens,  and  equally  dread  a  federated  republic. 
They  desire  a  representative  constitution — nothing  more, 
nothing  less— and  thus,  we  all  concur.  The  head  of  the 
executive  power  has  betrayed  his  oath,— must  we  bring  him 
to  judgment  ?  This  is  the  only  point  oa  which  we  differ. 
Inviolability  will  else  be  imptmity  to  all  crimes,  an  encour- 
agement for  all  treason — common  sense  demands  thait  the 
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piHUshment  shoidd  follow  tii6  oSence.  I  do  not  dee  ah  inyi- 
olable  man  goveniiiig  the  people,  but  a  ^oif  and  25,000,000 
of  brutes!  If  the  long  had  on  his  return  entered  France  at 
the  head  of  foreign  foroes,  if  he  had  ravaged  our  fairest 
provinces,  and  if,  checked  in  his  career,  you  had  made  him 
prisoner,  what  would  you  th«i  hare  done  with  him?  Would 
you  have  allowed  his  inviolabihty  to  have  saved  him  ?  For- 
eign powers  are  held  up  before  you  as  a  l^reat ;  do  not  fear 
them ;  Europe  in  arms  is  impotent  against  a  people  who  will 
be  free." 

In  the  ]N'ational  Assembly  Muguer,  in  the  name  of  the 
joint  committees,  brought  up  the  Report  on  the  king's  flight ; 
he  malntaiBed  the  inviolability  of  Louis  XYI.  and  the  accu- 
sation of  his  accomplices.  BiObebpikrrb  opposed  the  invio- 
lability ;  he  avoided  all  show  of  anger  in  his  language,  and 
was  careful  to  veil  £kll  his  conclusions  beneath  the  cover  of 
mildness  and  humanity.  **  I  wiH  not  pause  to  inquire,"  he 
s^d,  ^  whether  the  kmg  fled  voluirtarily,  of  his  own  act,  or 
if  from  the  extremity  of  the  frontiers  a  citizen  carried  him 
off  by  his  advice :  I  w^l  not  inqiuire  either,  whether  this 
flight  is  a  conspiracy  against  the  public  hberty.  I  shall 
speak  of  the  kk^  as  of  an  imaginary  sovereign,  and  of  invi*- 
©lability  as  a  principle."  After  having  combated  the  prin- 
ciple of  inviolabihty  by  the  sam^  arguments  which  (Jirey, 
Dupre  and  Brissot  had  apphed,.Bobe8pierre  thus  concluded. 
**  The  measures  you  propose  eonnot  but  dishonor  you ;  if  you 
adopt  them,  I  den^and  to  declare  myself  the  advocate  of  all 
the  accused.  I  will  be  the  defender  of  the  three  gardet  du 
corps,  the  dauphine's  governess,  even  of  Monsieur  de  BondM^. 
By  the  principles  of  your  c(«nmittees^  there  fs  no  crime ; 
yet,  invariably,  where  there  is  no  orinie  l^iere  can  be  no  ac- 
complices. Gentlemen,  if  it  be  a  weakness  to  spare  a  cul- 
prit, to  visit  the  weaker  culprit  when  th^  greailer  one  escapes, 
is  cowardice — ^injustice.  You  must  pass  s^it^ice  cm  all  the 
guilty  alike,  or  pronounce  a  g^eral  pwrdon;" 

Gregoire  supported  the  accusation  party.  Salks  defended 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee; 

Barnaye  at  length  spoke,  and  in  s»tpport  of  Salles'  opm- 
ion.  He  said :  ''  The  French  nation  has  just  undergone  a 
violent  shock ;  but  if  we  are  to  brieve  all  the  ^mgliries  which 
are  deUvered,  this  recent  event,  like  all  others  which  have 
preceded  it,  will  only  serve  to  advance  the  period,  to  con- 
firm the  sohdity  of  the  revduticm  we  have  ^f^ted.  I  Will 
not  dikte  on  the  advantages  of  monarchical  govemm^t: 
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you  have  proved  your  ecmviotion  by  establishing  it  in  your 
country :  I  will  only  say  that  every  ffovemment,  to  be  good, 
should  comprise  within  itself  the  principles  of  its  stability ; 
for  otherwise,  instead  of  prosperity  there  would  be  before  us 
only  the  perspective  of  a  series  of  changes.  Some  men, 
whose  motives  I  shall  not  impugn,  seeking  for  examples  to 
adduce,  have  found,  in  America,  a  people  occupying  a  vast 
territory  with  a  scanty  population,  nowhere  surrounded  by 
very  powerful  neighbors,  having  forests  for  their  botmdMies, 
and  having  for  customs  the  feelings  of  a  new  race,  and  who 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  those  factitious  passions  and  impulses 
which  eflfect  revolutions  of  government.  They  have  seen  a 
republican  government  established  in  that  land,  and  have 
thence  drawn  the  conclusion  that  a  similar  government  was 
suitable  for  us.  These  men  are  the  same  who  at  this  moment 
are  contesting  the  inviolabilily  of  the  king.  But,  if  it  be 
true  that  in  our  territory  there  is  a  vast  population  spread, 
— ^if  it  be  true  that  there  are  amongst  them  a  multitude  of 
men  exclusively  given  up  to  those  intellectual  speculations 
which  excite  ambition  and  the  love  of  fame, — ^if  it  be  true 
that  aroimd  us  powerful  neighbors  compel  us  to  form  but 
one  compact  body  in  order  to  resist  them, — ^if  it  be  true  that 
all  these  circimistances  are  irresistible,  and  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  ourselves,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  sole  exist- 
ing remedy  hes  in  a  monarchical  government.  When  a 
country  is  populous  and  extensive,  there  are — ^and  all  po- 
litical experience  proves  it — ^but  two  modes  of  assuring 
to  it  a  solid  and  permanent  existence.  Either  you  must 
organize  those  parts  separately; — ^you  must  place  in  each 
section  of  the  empire  a  portion  of  the  government,  and 
thus  you  will  maintain  security  at  the  expense  of  xmity, 
strength,  and  all  the  advantages  which  residt  from  a  great 
and  homogeneous  association : — or  else  you  will  be  forced  to 
centralize  an  unchangeable  power,  which,  never  renewed  by 
the  law,  presenting  incessantly  obstacles  to  ambition,  resists 
with  advantage  the  shocks,  rivalries,  and  rapid  vibrations  of 
an  immense  population,  agitated  by  all  the  passions  engen- 
dered by  long  established  society.  These  facts  decide  our 
position.  We  can  only  be  strong  through  a  federative  gov- 
ernment, which  no  one  here  has  the  madness  to  propose,  or 
by  a  monarchical  government,  such  as  you  have  established ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  confiding  the  reins  of  the  executive  power  to 
a  family  having  the  right  of  hereditary  succession.  You  have 
intrusted  to  an  inviolable  long  the  exclusive  function  of 
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naming  the  agents  of  his  power,  but  yon  have  made  those 
agents  responsible.     To  be  independent  the  king  must  be 
inviolable :  do  not  let  us  set  aside  this  axiom.     We  have 
never  failed  to  observe  this  as  regards  individuals,  let  us 
regard  it  as  respects  the  monarch.     Our  principles,  the 
constitution,  the  law,  declare  that  he  has  not  forfeited  {quHl 
West  pas  dechu) :  thus,  then,  we  have  to  choose  between 
our  attachment  to  the    constitution  and   our  resentment 
against  an  individual.     Tes,  I  demand  at  this  moment  from 
hun  amongst  you  all,  who.  may  have  conceived  against  the 
head  of  the  executive  power  pr^udices  however  strong,  and 
resentment  however  deep ;  I  ask  at  his  hands  whether  he  is 
more  irritated  against  the  king  than  he  is  attached  to  the 
laws  of  lus  country  ?     I  would  say  to  those  who  rage  so 
furiously  against  an  individual  who  has   done   wrong, — I 
would  say,,  Then  you  would  be  at  his  feet  If  you  were  con- 
tent with  him  ?     (Loud  and  lengthened  applause.)     Those 
who  would   thus   sacrifice   the   constitution  to  their  anger 
against  one  man,'  seem  to  me  too  much  inclined  to  sacrifice 
liberty  from  their  enthusiasm  for  some   other  man ;    and 
since  they  love  a  republic,  it  is  indeed,  the  moment  to  say 
to  them,  What,  would  you  wish  a  republic  in  such  a  nation  ? 
How  is  it  you  do  not  fear  that  the  same  variableness  of  the 
people,  which  to-day  manifests,  itself  by  hatred,  may  on  an- 
other day  be  displayed  by  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  some  great 
man  ?    Enthusiasm  even  more  dangerous  than  hatred :  for 
the  French  nation,    you  know,  undeMands  better  how  to 
love  than  to  hate.     I  neither  fear  the  attacks  of  foreign  na- 
tions nor  of  emigrants :  I  have  already  said  so ;  but  I  now 
repeat  it  with  the  more  truth,  as  I  fear  the  continuation  of 
uneasiness  and  agitation,  which  will  not  cease  to  exist  and 
affect  us  until  the  Eevolution  be  wholly  and  pacifically  con- 
cluded.    We  need  fear  no  mischief  from  without ;  but  vast 
injury  is  done  to  us  from  within,  when  we  are  disturbed  by 
painful  ideas — ^when  chimerical  dangers,  excited  around  us, 
create  with  the  people  some  consistency  and. some  credit  for  the 
men  who  use  them  as  a  means  of  unceasing  agitation.     Im- 
mense damage  is  done  to  us  when  that  revolutionary  impetus, 
which  has  destroyed  everything  there  was  to  destroy,  and 
which  has  urged  us  to  the  point  where  we  must  at  last  pause, 
is  perpetuated.   If  the  Revolution  advance  one  step  further  it 
cannot  do  so  without  danger.    In  the  line  of  liberty,  the  first 
act  which  can  follow  is  the  annihilation  of  royalty ;  in  the 
line  of  equality,  the  first  act  which  must  follow  is  an  attemjpt 
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on  all  property.  Revolutions  are  not  effected  with  metaphj- 
sical  maxims — there  must  be  an  actual  tangible  pre j  to 
offer  to  the  multitude  that  is  led  astray.  It  is  time,  there- 
fore>  to  end  the  Revolution.  It  ought  to  stop  at  the  moment 
when  the  nation  is  free,  and  when  all  Frenohmen  are  equal 
If  it  continue  in  trouble,  it  is  dishojiored,  and  we  with  it; 
yes,  all  the  world  ought  to  agree  that  the  common  interest 
is  involved  in  the  dose  of  the  Revolution.  Those  who  have 
lost  ought  to  perceive  ihat  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  retro- 
grade. Those  who  fashioned  it  must  see  that  it  is  at  its 
consummation.  Kings  themselves — if  from  time  to  time 
profound  truths  can  penetrate  to  the  councils  of  kings — ^if 
occasionally  the  prejudices  which  surround  them  will  permit 
the  sound  views  of  a  great  and  philosophical  policy  to  reach 
them— kings  themselves  must  learn  that  there  is  for  them  a 
wide  difference  between  the  example  of  a  great  reform  in  the 
government  and  that  of  the  abolition  of  jroysAty :  that  if  we 
pause  here,  where  we  are,  they  are  still  kings  !  but  be  their 
conduct  what  it  may,  let  the  fault  come  from  them  and  not 
from  us.  Regenerators  of  the  empire  1  follow  straightly  your 
undeviating  Ime ;  you  h^e  been  courageous  and  potent — be 
to-day  wise  and  moderate.  In  this  will  consist  the  glorious 
termination  of  your  efforts.  Then,  again  returning  to  your 
domestic  hearths,  you  will  obtain  from  all,  if  not  blessings,  at 
least  the  silence  of  calumny."  This  address,  the  most  elo- 
quent ever  delivered  by  Bamave,  carried  the  report  in  the 
affirmative ;  and  for  several  days  checked  all  attempts  at  re- 
public and  forfeiture  in  the  clubs  of  the  Cordeliers  and  Jaco- 
bins. The  king's  inviolabiKty  was  consecrated  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  principle.  M.  de  Bouille,  his  accomplices  and  ad- 
herents, were  sent  for  trial  to  the  high  national  court  of  Or- 
leans. 

VII. 

Whilst  these  men,  exclusively  political,  each  measuring  the 
advance  of  the  Revolution,  step  by  step,  with  their  eyes,  de- 
dred  courageously  to  stop  it,  or  check  their  own  views,  the 
Revolution  was  continually  progressing.  Its  own  thought 
was  too  vast  for  any  head  of  public  man,  orator,  or  states- 
man to  contain.  Its  breath  was  too  powerful  for  any  one 
breast  to  respire  it  solely.  Its  end  was  too  comprehensive 
to  be  included  in  any  of  the  successive  views  that  the  ambi- 
tion of  certain  factions,  or  the  theories  of  certain  statesmen 
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acfcld  propound.  Baenmye,  Uie  Lan^ethd,  and  La  Fayette, 
like  l^rabeau  and  I^ecker,  endeavored^  in  rain,  to  op^se  to 
it  the  power  and  infin^H^e  they  had  derll^  from^Uik  It  was 
ilestined,  before  it  was  appeased  or  relaxed^" its  (mward 
career,  to  £rusl3ute  many  other  sjnstems,  make  mauy  other 
breasts  pant  in  rain,  and  outstrip  a  multitude  of  other  aims. 

Independent  of  tiie  national  assemblies  it  had  given  to  it- 
self as  ar  government,  and  in  which  were,  for  the  most  part, 
concentrated  the  polkical  instaimients  of  its  impulse,  it  had 
also  given  Ixrth  to  two  levers,  still  more  potent  and  terrible 
to  move  and  sweep  away  these  political  iKxlies  when  they  at- 
t^npted  to  check  her  wh^  she  chose  to  advance.  These 
two  lev^n  were  tiie  press  and  the  clubs.  The  clubs  and  the 
press  w^*e,  to  the  legal  assemblies,  what  free  air  is  to^  con- 
fined air>.  Whilst  the  air  of  these  assemblies  became  vitiated, 
and  exhausted  itsdf  in  the  circle  of  c&^stabtished  govern- 
ment, tl^  air  of  journalism  and  popular  societies  was  impreg- 
nated and  incessantly  stirred  by  an  inexhaustible  principle 
of  vitality  and  movement.  The  stagnation  within  was  fidly 
credited,  but  the  current  was  without. 

The  press,  in  the  half  century  which  had  preceded  the 
Revolution,  had  been  the  echo,  well  ori^inized  and  calm,  of 
the  thoughts  of  sages  and  r^ormers.  From  the  time  when 
the  Revdution  burst  forth,  it  had  become  the  turbulent  and 
frequently  cynical  echo  of  the  popular  excitement. 

It  haa  itself  transformed  the  modes  of  conununicating 
ideas ;  it  no  longer  produced  books — ^it  had  not  the  time : 
at  first  it  exp^ided  itself  in  pamphlets,  and  subsequently  in 
a  multitude  of  flying  and  di^bnal  sheets,  which,  published  at 
a  low  price  amongst  the  people,  or  gratuitously  placarded  in 
the  public  thoroughfares,  incited  the  multitude  to  read  and 
discuss  them.  The  treasury  of  the  naticmal  thought,  whose 
pieces  of  gold  were  too  pure,  or  too  bulky,  for  the  use  of 
the  populace,  it  had,  If  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
converted  into  a  midtitude  <^  smaller  coins,  struck  with  the 
im{»-e8S  of  the  passions  oi  the  hour,  and  often  tarnished  with 
the  foidest  oxides.  Journalism,  like  an  kresistible  element 
of  the  life  of  a  people  in  revolution>  had  made  its  own  place, 
without  listening  to  the  law  which  had  been  made  to  re- 
strain it. 

Mirabeau,  who  required  that  his  speeches  should  echo 
throughout  the  departments,  had  given  birth  to  this  speak- 
ing trumpet  of  the  Revolution,  (despite  the  orders  in  council) 
in  his  Letters  to  my  Constituents,  ana  in  the  Oourrier  de  Pro^ 
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vence.  At  the  opening  of  the  States  GenerM,  and  at  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille,  other  journals  had  appeared.  At  each 
new  insurrection  there  was  a  fresh  inundation  of  newspapers. 
The  leading  organs  of  public  agitation  were  then  the  Bevolu- 
tion  of  Paris,  edited  l)y  Loustalot ;  a  weekly  paper  with  a 
circulation  of  200,000  copies ;  the  feeling  of  the  man  may 
be  seen  in  the  motto  of  his  paper :  "The  great  appear  great 
to  us  only  because  we  are  on  our  knees — let  uat  rise  !"  The 
Discours  de  la  Lanteme  aux  Parisiens,  subsequently  called 
the  devolutions  de  Frame  et  de  Brahant,  was  the  production 
of  Camille  Desmoujins.  This  young  student,  who  became 
suddenly  a  politicfd  character  on  a  chair  in  the  garden  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  month  of  July, 
1789;  preserved  in  his  style,  which  was  frequently  very 
brilliant,  somethir^  of  his  early  character.  It  was  the  sar- 
castic genius  of  "V^ltaite  descended  from  the  saloon  to  the 
pavement.  No  man  in  himself  ever  personified  the  people 
better  than  did  Capaille  Desmouhns.  He  was  the  mob  with 
his  turbulent  and  imexpected  movements,  his  variableness, 
his  unconnectedness,  his  rages  interrupted  by  laughter,  or 
suddenly  sinking  into  sympathy  and  sorrow  for  the  very 
victims  he  immolated.  A  man,  at  the  same  time  so  ardent 
and  so  trifling,  so  trivial  and  so  inspired,  so  indecisive  be- 
tween blood  and  tears,  so  ready  to  crush  what  he  had  just 
deified  with  enthusiasm,  must  have  the  more  empire  over 
a  people  in  revolt,  in  proportion  as  he  resembled  them.  His 
character  was  his  nature.  He  not  only  aped  the  people,  he 
was  the  people  himself.  His  newspapers  cried  in  the  publw 
streets,  and  their  sarcasm,  bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
has  not  been  swept  away  with  the  other  impurities  of  the 
day.  He  remains,  and  trill  remsdn,  a  Menippus,  the  satirist 
stained  with  blood.  It  was  the  popular  chorus  which  led 
the  people  to  their  moat  important  movements,  and  which 
was  frequently  stifled  by  the  whistling  of  the  cord  of  the 
street  lamp,  or  in  the  hatchet-stroke  of  the  guillotine.  CamiUe 
Desmoulins  was  the  remorseless  oflFspring  of  the  Revolution, 
— ^Marot  was  its  fury ;  he  had  the  clumsy  tumblings  of  the 
brute  in  his  thought,  and  its  gnashing  of  teeth  in  his  style. 
His  journal  (UAmi  du  PeupU),  the  People's  Friend,  smelt 
of  blood  in  every  Hne. 

VIII. 
Marat  was  bom  in  Switzerland.    A  writer  without  talent. 
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a  aavant  without  reputation,  with  a  desire  for  fame  without 
having  received  from  society  or  nature  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing either,  he  revenged  himself  on  all  that  was  great  not 
only  in  society  but  in  nature.  Genius  was  as  hateful  to  him 
as  aristocracy.  Wherever  he  saw  anything  elevated  or  strik- 
ing, he  hunted  it  down  as  though  it  were  a  deadly  enemy. 
He  would  have  levelled  creation.  Equality  was  his  mania^ 
because  superiority  was  his  martyrdom ;  he  loved  the  Revo- 
lution because  it  brought  down  all  to  his  level ;  he  loved  it 
even  to  blood,  because  blood  washed  out  the  stain  of  his  long- 
during  obscurity ;  he  made  himself  a  public  denouncer  by 
the  popular  title ;  he  knew  that  denouncement  is  flattery  to 
all  who  tremble,  and  the  people  are  always  trembling.  A 
real  prophet  of  demagogism,  mspired  by  insanity,  he  gave 
his  nightly  dreams  to  daily  conspiracies.  The  Seid  of  the 
people,  he  interested  it  by  his  self-devotion  to  its  interests. 
He  affected  mystery  like  all  oracles.  He  lived  in  obscurity, 
and  only  went  out  at  night ;  he  oidy  commimicated  with  lus 
fellows  with  the  most  sinistrous  precautions.  A  subterranean 
cell  was  his  residence,  and  there  he  took  refuge  safe  from 
poniard  and  poison.  His  journal  affected  the  imagination 
like  something  supernatural.  Marat  was  wrapped  in  real 
fanaticism.  The  confidence  reposed  in  him  nearly  amoimted 
to  worship.  The  fumes  of  the  blood  he  incessantly  demanded 
had  mounted  to  his  brain.-  He  was  the  delirium  of  the 
Revolution,  himself  a  living  delirium ! 

IX. 

Brissot,  as  yet  obscure,  wrote  Ze  Patriote  Fran^aia,  A 
poUtician,  and  aspiring  to  leading  parts,  he  only  excited  revo- 
lutionary passions  in  proportion  as  he  hoped  one  day  to  govern 
by  them.  At  first  a  constitutionalist  and  friend  of  Necker 
and  Mirabeau,  a  hireling  before  he  became  a  doctrinaire,  he 
saw  in  the  people  only  a  sovereign  more  suitable  to  his  own 
ambition.  The  republic  was  his  rising  sim ;  he  approached 
it  as  to  his  own  fortune,  but  with  prudence,  and  frequently 
looking  behind  him  to  see  if  opinion  followed  his  traces. 

Condorcet,  an  aristocrat  by  genius,  although  an  aristocrat 
by  birth,  became  a  democrat  from  philosophy.  His  passion 
was  the  transformation  of  human  reason.  He  wrote  La 
Chromque  de  Paris, 

Oarra,  an  obsoure  demagogue,  had  created  for  himself  a 
name  of  £Bar  ia  the  Jmmes  Painotiquei,    Fr6roD,  in  the 
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OraUur  du  Peuple,  rivalled  Marat.  Fai^chet,  in  the  JBau^ke 
de  Fer,  elevated  democracy  to  a  level  with  religious  philosor 
phy.  Tke  **  last  not  least,"  Laclos,  an  officer  of  artillery^ 
author  of  an  obscene  novel,  and  the  confidant  of  tiie  Due 
D 'Orleans,  edited  the  JowrmL  des  Jacobins^  and  stirred  up 
through  Prance  the  iame  of  ideas  and  wcods  of  which  the 
focus  was  in  the  clubs. 

All  these  men  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  impel  the  people 
beyond  the  limits  which  Bamave  had  pi?escribed  to  the  event 
of  the  2l8t  June.  They  desired  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
instant  when  the  throne  was  left  empty  to  obliterate  it  from 
the  constitution.  They  overwhelmed  the  king  with  insults 
and  objurgations,  in  order  that  the  Assembly  might  not  dare 
to  replace  at  the  head  of  their  institutions  a  prince  whom 
they  had  vilified.  They  clamored  for  interrogatwy,  sentence, 
forfeiture,  abdication,  impris<Hmient,  and  h^)ed  to  degrade 
royalty  forever  by  degrading  the  king.  The  republic  saw 
its  hour  for  the  first  moment,  and  trembled  to  allow  it  to 
escape.  All  these  hands  at  once  urged  men's  minds  towards 
a  decisive  movement.  Articles  in  the  journals  provoked 
motions,  motions  petitions,  and  petitions  riots.  The  altar 
of  the  country  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  which  remained 
erected  for  a  new  federation,  was  the  place  which  was  already 
pointed  out  for  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  It  was  the 
Mons  Aventimis,  whither  it  was  to  retire,  and  whence  it 
was  to  dictate  to  a  timid  and  corrupt  senate. 

"  No  more  king, — ^let  us  be  republicans,"  wrote  Brissot  in 
the  Patriote.  "  Such  is  the  cry  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  it 
does  not  gain  ground  fast  enough ;  it  would  seem  as  though 
it  were  blasphemy.  This  repugnance  for  assuming  the  name 
of  the  condition  in  which  the  state  actiuUl^  is  is  very  extra- 
ordinary in  the  eyes  of  philosophy."  "  No  king !  no  pro- 
tector !  no  regent !  Let  us  have  done  with  man-eaters  of 
every  sort  and  kind,"  re-echoed  the  Bouche  de  Fer,  "  Let 
the  eighty-three  departments  enter  into  a  federation,  and 
declare  that  they  will  no  longer  endure  tyrants,  monarchs, 
or  protectors.  Their  shade  is  as  fatal  to  the  people  as  that 
of  the  Bohonupas  is  deadly  to  all  that  lives.  If  we  nominate 
a  regent  we  shall  soon  fight  for  the  choice  of  a  master.  Let 
us  only  contend  for  liberty." 

Provoked  by  this  reference  to  the  regency,  which  appeared 
to  point  to  him,  the  Due  d'Orleans  wrote  to  the  journals  that 
he  was  leady  to  serve  his  country  by  land  or  by  sea;  but  in 
zespect  to  any  qu^stion^  Qf  regea«y»  he  from  that  moment 
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renounced,  and  forever,  any  pretensions  to  that  title  which 
the  constitution  might  give  him.  *'  After  having  made  so 
many  s^ri£ces  to  the  cause  of  the  people/'  he  said,  **  I  am 
no  longer  in  a  conditicm  to  quit  my  position  as  a  simple 
citizen.  Ambition  in  me  would  be  an  inexcusable  incon- 
sistency." 

Already  discredited  by  all  parties,  this  prince,  henceforth 
incapable  of  saring  the  throne^  was  eqiudly  incapable  of 
serving  the  republic.  Odious  to  the  royalists,  put  aside  by 
the  demagogues,  suspected  by  the  constitutionalists,  there 
only  remained  to  him  the  stoical  attitude  in  which  he  took 
refuge.  He  had  abdicated  his  rank,  abdicated  his  own 
faction ;  he  had  abdicated  the  favor  of  the  people.  His  life 
was  all  that  remained  to  him. 

At  the  same  moment  Camille  Desmoulins  was  thus  satiri- 
cally apostrophizing  La  Fayette,  the  first  idol  of  the  Revolu- 
tion : — "  Liberator  of  two  worlds,  flower  of  Janissaries,  phoe- 
nix  of  Alguazils-major,  Don  Quixotte  of  Capet  and  the  two 
chambers,  constellation  of  the  white  horse,*  my  voice  is  too 
weak  to  raise  itself  above  the  clamor  of  yoiu-  thirty  thousand 
spies,  and  as  many  more  your  satellites,  above  the  noise  of 
your  four  Hundred  drums,  and  your  cannons  loaded  with 
grape.  I  had  until  now  misrepresented  your — ^more  than — 
royal  highness  through  the  allusions  of  Bamave,  Itameth,  and 
Duport.  It  was  after  them  that  I  denoimced  you  to  the 
eighty-three  departments  as  an  ambitious  man  who  only 
cared  for  parade,  a  slave  of  the  court  similar  to  those  mar- 
shals of  the  league  to  whom  revolt  had  given  the  baton,  and 
who,  looking  upon  themselves  as  bastards,  were  desirous  of 
becoming  legitimate ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  you  embrace  each 
other,  and  proclaim  yourselves  mutually  fathers  of  your 
country !  You  say  to  the  nation,  *  Confide  in  us ;  we  are 
the  Cincinnati,  the  Washingtons,  the  Aristides.'  Which  of 
these  two  testimonies  are  we  to  believe  ?  Foolish  people ! 
The  Parisians  are  like  those  Athenians  to  whom  Demos- 
thenes said,  *  Shall  you  always  resemble  those  athletes  who, 
struck  in  one  place  cover  it  with  their  hand, — struck  in 
another  place  they  place  their  hand  there,  and  thus  always 
occupied  with  the  blows  they  receive,  do  not  know  either 
how  to  strike  or  defend  themselves !'  They  are  beginning  to 
doubt  whether  Louis  XVI.  could  be  perjured  since  he  is  at 
Varennes.  I  think  I  see  the  same  great  eyes  open  when  they 

*  La  Fayette  n>de  a  fevorite  white  hone  on  pcd>Iic  occaaoBg  dazing 
ihki  period*- *H.T,a. 
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shall  see  La  Fayette  open  the  ^tes  of  the  capital  to  despotism 
and  aristocracy.  May  I  be  deceived  in  my  conjectures,  for 
I  am  going  from  Paris,  as  Camillus  my  patron  departed  from 
an  ungrateful  country,  wishing  it  every  kind  of  prosperity. 
I  have  no  occasion  to  have  been  an  emperor  like  Diocletian 
to  know  that  the  fine  lettuces  of  Salemum,  which  are  far 
superior  to  the  empire  of  the  East,  are  quite  equal  to  the  gay 
scarf  which  a  municipal  authority  wears,  and  the  uneasiness 
with  which  a  Jacobin  journalist  returns  to  his  home  in  the 
evening,  fearing  always  lest  he  should  fall  into  an  ambus6ade 
of  the  cut-throats  of  the  general.  For  me  it  was  not  to 
establish  two  chambers  that  I  first  mounted  the  tri-color 
cockade !" 


Such  was  the  general  tone  of  the  press,  such  the  exhaust- 
less  laughter  which  this  young  man  diffused,  like  the  Aris- 
tophanes of  an  irritated  people.  He  accustomed  it  to  revile 
men,  majesty,  misfortune,  and  worth.  The  day  came  when 
he  required  for  himself  and  for  the  young  and  lovely  woman 
whom  he  adored,  that  pity  which  he  had  destroyed  in  the 
people.  He  foimd,  in  his  turn,  only  the  brutal  derision  of  the 
multitude,  and  he  himself  then  became  sad  and  sorry  for  the 
first  and  last  time. 

The  people,  all  whose  political  idea  is  from  the  senses, 
could  not  at  all  comprehend  why  the  statesmen  of  the  As- 
sembly should  impose  upon  them  a  fugitive  king,  out  of 
respect  for  abstract  royalty.  The  moderation  of  Bamave 
and  Lameth  seemed  to  them  full  of  suspicion ;  and  cries  of 
treason  were  uttered  at  all  their  meetings.  The  decree  of  the 
Assembly  was  the  signal  for  increased  ferment,  which ,  devel- 
oped from  and  after  the  13th  of  July,  in  zealous  meetings, 
imprecations,  and  threats.  Large  bodies  of  workmen,  leaving 
their  work,  congregated  in  the  public  places  and  demanded 
bread  of  the  municipal  authorities.  The  commune,  in  order 
to  appease  them,  voted  for  distributions  and  supplies.  Bailly, 
the  mayor  of  Paris,  harangued  them,  and  gave  them  extraor- 
dinary work.  They  went  to  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  quit- 
ted it,  being  speedily  attracted  by  the  mob  becoming  dense 
and  uttering  cries  of  hunger. 

The  crowd  betook  itself  from  the  H6tel-de-Ville  to  the 
Jacobins,  from  the  Jacobins  to  the  National  Assembly,  clam- 
oroos  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  crown,  and  the  republic.    This 
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popular  gatliering  1^  no  otker  leader  than  the  uneasiness 
that  excited  it»  A  spontaneous  and  unanimous  instinct  as- 
sured it  that  the  Assembly  would  be  found  wanting  at  the 
hour  of  great  resolutions.  This  mob  desired  to  compel  it 
again  to  seize  the  opportunity.  Its  will  was  the  more  potent 
as  it  was  wholly  impossible  to  trace  it  to  its  source — ^no  chief 
gave  it  any  visible  impetus.  It  advanced  of  itself,  spake  of 
itself,  and  wrote  with  its  own  hand  in  the  streets — on  the 
comer  stone:— its  threatening  petitions. 

The  first  thi^  ^ste  people  presented  to  the  Assembly,  on 
the  14th,  and  which  wds  escorted  by  4000  petitioners,  was 
signed  "  The  People"  The  14th  of  July  and  the  6th  of 
October  had  taught  it  its  name.  The  Assembly,  firm  and 
unmoved,  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

On  quitting  the  Assembly,  the  crowd  went  to  the  Champ- 
de-Mars,  where  it  signed,  in  greater  nmnbers,  a  second  peti- 
tion in  still  more  imperative  terms.  "  Intrusted  with  the 
representation  of  a  free  people,  will  you  destroy  the  work 
we  have  perfected  ?  Will  you  replace  liberty  by  a  reign 
of  tyranny  ?  If,  indeed,  it  were  so,  learn  that  the  French 
people,  which  has  acquired  its  rights,  will  not  again  lose 
them." 

On  quitting  the  Champ-de-Mars,  the  people  thronged 
round  the  Tuileries,  the  Assembly,  and  the  iralais  Royal. 
Of  their  own  accord  they  shut  up  the  theatres,  and  pro- 
claimed the  suspen^on  of  aU  public  entertainments,  until 
justice  should  be  done  to  them.  That  evening  4000  persons 
went  to  the  Jacobins,  as  though  to  identify  in  the  agitators 
who  met  there  the  real  assembly  of  the  people.  The  chiefs 
in  whom  they  reposed  confidence  were  there :  the  tribune  was 
occupied  by  a  member  who  was  denouncing  to  the  meeting  a 
citizen  for  having  made  a  remark  injurious  to  Robespierre ; 
the  accused  was  justifying  himself,  and  they  drove  him  tu- 
multuously  from  the  chamber.  At  this  moment  Robespierre 
appeared,  and  begged  them  to  pardon  the  citizen  who  had 
insulted  him.  His  generous  intercession  was  hailed  with  ap- 
plause, and  enthusiasm  for  Robespierre  was  at  its  height. 
**  Sacred  vaults  of  the  Jacobins,"  were  the  words  of  an  ad- 
dress from  the  departments ;  "  you  guarantee  to  us  Robes- 
pierre and  Danton,  these  two  oracles  of  patriotism."  Laclos 
proposed  a  petition  to  be  sent  into  the  departments,  and  cov- 
ered with  ten  millions  of  dgnatures.  A  member  opposes  this 
proposition,  from  love  of  order  and  peace.  Danton  rises,— 
^  And  I,  ioo,  love  peace,  but  not  the  peace  of  slavery.   If  we 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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have  energy,  let  us  show  it.  Let  those  who  do  not  feel  cour- 
age to  rise  and  beard  tyranny  refrain  from  signing  our  peti- 
tion :  we  want  no  better  proof  by  which  to  understand  each 
other.     Here  it  is  to  our  hand." 

Robespierre  next  spoke,  and  demonstrated  to  the  people 
that  Bamave  and  the  Lameths  were  playing  the  same  game 
as  Mirabeau.  ".They  concert  with  our  enemies,  and  then 
they  call  us  factious  !*'  More  timid  than  Laclos  and  Danton, 
he  did  not  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  petition.  A  man  of 
calculation  rather  than  of  passion,  he  foresaw  that  the  dis- 
orderly movement  would  spht  against  the  organized  resistance 
of  the  bourgeoisie.  He  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of 
falling  back  upon  the  legality  o(  the  question,  and  kepi  on 
terms  with  the  Assembly.  Laclos  pressed  his  motion,  and 
the  people  carried  it.  At  midnight  they  separated,  after 
having  agreed  to  meet  the  next  day  in  the  Champ-de-Mars, 
there  to  sign  the  petition. 

The  day  following  was  lost  to  sedition,  by  disputes  be- 
tween the  clubs  as  to  the  terms  of  the  petition.  The  Re- 
publicans negotiated  with  La  Fayette,  to  whom  they  offered 
the  presidency  of  an  American  government.  Robespierre 
and  Danton,  who  detested  La  Fayette — Laclos,  who  urged 
on  the  Due  d'Orleans,  concerted  together,  and  impeded  the 
impulse  given  by  the  Cordeliers  subservient  to  Danton.  The 
Assembly  watchful,  Bailly  wi  his  guard.  La  Fayette  reso- 
lute, watched  in  unison  for  the  repression  of  all  outbreak. 
On  the  16th  the  Assembly  summoned  to  its  bar  the  munici- 
pality and  its  officers,  to  make  it  responsible  for  the  public 
peace.  It  drew  up  an  address  to  the  French  people,  in 
cwrder  to  rally  them  around  the  constitution.  Bailly^  the 
same  evening,  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  agitators. 
The  fluctuating  Jacobins  themselves  declared  their  submissioi 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly.  At  the  moment  when  the 
struggle  was  expected,  the  leaders  of  the  projected  move- 
ment were  invisible.  The  night  was  spent  in  military  prep 
arations  against  the  meeting  on  the  morrow. 

XI. 

On  the  17th,  very  early  in  the  morning,  the  people,  witL- 
out  leaders,  began  to  collect  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  anJ 
surround  the  altar  of  the  country,  raised  in  the  centre  of  tiiC 
large  square  of  the  confederation.  A  strange  and  melan- 
choly chance  opened  the  scenes  of  murder  on  this  day. 
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When  the   multitiule  is  excited,  eyeiything  becomesf  the 
occasion  of  ciime.     A  young  painter,  who,  before  the  honr 
of  meeting,  was  copying  the  patriotic  inscriptions  engraved 
in  front  <A  the  altar,  heard  a  slight  noise  at  his  feet :  aston- 
ished, he  looked  around  him  and  saw  the  point  of  a  gimlet, 
with  which  some  men,  concealed  under  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  were  piercing  the  planks  of  the  pedestal.    He  hastened 
to  the  nearest  guard-house,  and  returned  with  some  soldiers. 
They  lifted  up  one  of  the  steps  and  found  Veneath  two  in- 
vaUds,  who  had  got  under  the  altar  in  the  night,  with  no 
other  design,  as  they  declared,  than  a  childsh  and  obscene 
curiosity. ,  The  report  instantly  spread  thaHhe  altar  of  the 
country  was  undermined,  in  order  to  bloT  up  the  people ; 
that  a  barrel  (rf  gunpowder  had  been  dis<>vered  beside  the 
conspirators ;  that  the  inyalids,  surpnsed  i  the  preliminaries 
to  their  criminal  design,  were  well  kno^n  satellites  of  the 
aristocracy ;  that,  they  had  confessed  *eir  deadly  design, 
and  the  amount  of  reward  promised  on^he  success  of  their 
wickedness.     The  mob  mustered,  an  raging  -w^jju  itoy, 
surrounded  the  guard-house  of  the  GMs-Caillou.    The  two 
invalids  underwent  an  interrogatory  The  mom^t  when 
they  left  the  guard-house,  to  be  con^yed  to  the  H6tel-de- 
ViUe,  the  populace  ru^ed  upon  thn,  tore  them  from  the 
soldiers  who  were  escorting  them,  i^t  them  in  piec^,  and 
their  heads,  placed  on  the  tops  of  ikes,  were  earned  bv  a 
band  <rf  ferocious  children  to  the  environs  of  the  Palais 
Boyal. 

xn. 

The  news  of  these  murders,  onfusedly  spread  and  vari- 
ously interpreted  in  the  city,  in  te  Assembly,  among  various 
groups,  excited  various  feelings  according  as  it  was  viewed 
as  a  crime  of  the  people  or  a  crime  of  its  enemies.  The 
truth  was  only  made  apparent  bng  afta*.  The  agitation  m- 
creased  from  the  indignation  of  some  and  the  suspicions  of 
others.  Bailly,  duly  informed,  sent  three  commissaries  and 
a  battaUon.  Other  commissaries  tmversed  the  quartere  of 
the  capital,  reading  to  the  people  the  proclamation  of  the 
magistrates  and  the  address  of  the  National  Assembly. 

The  gpound  of  the  Bastille  was  occupied  by  the  national 
guard  and  the  patriotic  societies,  which  were  to  go  thence  to 
the  field  of  the  Federatioa  Danton,  CamiUe  Desmouhns, 
Fr6ron,  Brissot,  and  the  principal  ringleaders  of  the  people 
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had  diMppeared ;  some  said  in  order  to  concert  insiurrectici^ 
measures,  at  Legendre's  house  in  the  coim^ ;  others,  in 
order  to  escape  Sie  resp<Hi8ibilitie6  of  the  day.    The  former 
Torsion  if«a  ihe  more  generally  accredited,  from  Robes- 
p^rre's  known  hatred  to  DauU»i,  to  whom  Saint  Jnst  said 
in  his  accnsatioi — **  Mirabeau,  who  meditated  a  change  of 
dynasty,  appreciated  the  force  of  thy  audacity,  and  laid 
hands  up<»i  it.    Thou  didst  startle  Inm  from  the  laws  of 
fitem  prini^ple;  we  heard  nothing  more  of  thee  until  the 
massacres  of  theChamp-de-Mais.    Thou  didst  support  that 
false  measure  of  \he  people,  and  the  proposition  of  the  law, 
which  had  no  ot^r  object  than  to  serve  for  a  pretext  for 
unfolding  the  redSamier,  and  an  attempt  at  tyranny.     The 
pittriots,  not  initiate  in  this  treachery,  had  opposed  thy  per- 
fidious advice.  Tho%Bst  named  in  conjunction  with  Brissot 
to  draw  up  this  peti\)n.     You  both  escaped  the  prey  of  La 
Fayette,  who  causedV  slau^ter  of  ten  thousand  patriots. 
-J&jl^tremained  caliy  in  Paris,  and  thou  didst  hasten  to 
AreiB=B^Aiibe,  to  p^  some  agreeable  days.     Cmi  one 
l^cy  thy  tranqml  joyL-thou  being  one  of  the  drawers  up 
oj  tins  petition,  whilstWse  who  signed  the  document  were 
loaded  with  irons,  or  vitering  m  their  Wood  ?    You  were 
then-Hhou  and  BrissoUobjects  for  the  gratitude  of  tyran- 
detes^"^'  *s««re<ily,  W  could  not  be  the  objects  of  its 

Ca^e  Desmoulins  tfa^  justifies  the  absence  of  Danton, 
tonself,  and  F^-eron,  by  aserting  that  Dantcm  had  fled  from 
proscnption  and  assassina^  to  the  house  of  his  father-in- 
I?Tl  **  Fontenay,  on  the  devious  night,  and  was  tracked 
tluther  by  a  band  of  La  FVette's  smes;  and  that  Fr6ron, 
whilst  crossmg  the  Pont  Ndf,  had  been  assailed,  trampled 
Waer  foot,  and  wounded  bjifourteen  hired  ruffians;  whilst 
Canujle  himself,  marked  forthe  d^ger,  only  escaped  by  a 
mistake  in  his  description.  History  has  not  put  any  faith 
m  these  pretended  assassinati^^  of  La  Fayette. 

Cwnille,  invisible  all  day,  repaired  in  the  evening  to  the 

XIIL 

In  the  meanwhile  the  crowd  began  to  congregate  m  vast 
JJ^sses  in  the  Champ-de-Mars-^agitated,  but  inoflfenaive — 
the  national  guard,  every  battalion  of  whom  La  Fayette  had 
wcl^red  out,  were  under  anns.     One  of  the  detachments 
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*lrideh  bad  anited  tlu^  mdf&iiig  in  the  Olnmp^e-Han,  iritii 
a  tirain  <^  aiialkiy^  withdrew  by  the  quaysy  ia  order  that  the 
appearance  of  aa  artned  force  might  not  iiritate  the  people. 
At  twjske  b'doc^k  the  crowd  ^aasefllbled  roimd  the  ''  dtar  of 
the  countiy''  ^mtel  cU  la  patrie),  not  deeii^  the  commiiftsioB- 
ers  of  the  Jaopbin  dbb,  who  had  pronl^ed  fso  bring  the 
petition  to  be  signed,  <tf  their  own  accord  choee  ibur  com- 
missidnere  of  their  mm^r  to  draw  ttp  mie.  One  of  the 
conEmiiisi<xier8  took  the  pen^  the  (iitisens  crowded  rOwod  him^ 
and  he  wrote  as  f cdlowa  r — 

'^  On  the  altar  of  the  ccrantry^  Svij  1S»  in'  the  year  III. 
Bepresentatiyes  of  the  people,  your  kbors  are  drawing  to  a 
eloBCw  .A  great  crime  has  been  committed;  Louis  flies,  and 
has  tmwcoi^iiLy  abandoried  his  post — the  empiI^e  is  on  the 
verge  of  ruinA-he  has  beien  arrested^  and  has  be«i  brought 
back  to  Pans,  where  the  people  demand  that  he  be  tried. 
You  declare  he  shall  be  king.  This  is  not  the  wish  of  the 
people,  and  the  decree  is  therefore  annulled.  He  has  been 
carried  off  by  liie  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  aristocratea, 
who  have  ^lemaeltes  d^lared  that  th^^haye  no  longer  a 
Toice  in  the  Nati(»al  Asscimbfy.  It  is  ansuHed  because  it  is 
in  opposition  to  the  ydee  of  1^  people,  your  soyereign. 
Eepeal  yotir  decrees  the  king  has  abdicated  by  his  crime : 
receiye  his  abdicataoQ;  cony^eafresh  cOnstitutiye  power; 
p<nnt  out  the  criminal,  and  orgimize  a  new  execiitiye  power.'' 

This  petiti(Mi  was  laid  on  the  altar. of  the  Coim^^  and 
qwes  oi  paper,  placed  at  ^e  four  cdmers  of  the  altar,  re- 
ceiyed  six  thousand  autoglapht. 

This  petiticm  is  still  preserved  in  the  arcMyes  of  tfa^ 
Mtmicipality,  and  bears  on  it  the  indelible  imprint  of  the 
hand  of  the  people.  It  is  l^e  medal  of  tibe  Reyolutibn  struck 
on  the  spot  in  the  fused  metal  of  popular  agitation.  Here 
and  ih&te  on  it  are  to  be  traced  th<^  sinister  names  that  for 
the  first  time  emerged  from  obscurity.  These  names  are 
like  the  hieroglyphics  of  tli^  anci^it  monuments.  The  acts 
of  men  now  Sunoud,  who  signed  names  then  unknown  and 
obscure,  give  to  these  signatured  a  retrospectiye  significa- 
tion, and  the  eye  dwdls  with  curiosity  on  these  characters 
that  seem  to  contain  in  a  few  marks  the  mystery  of  a  long 
life — the  whole  horror  of  an  epoch.  Here  is  the  name  of 
Ohaumette,  then  a  medical  etudent,  Hue  Mazarine,  No,  9. 
There  Maillard,  the  president  of  the  fearful  massacres  of 
September.  Further  on,  Hebert ;  underneath  it,  Hcmriot, 
Inspector  Warden  of  the  condemned  prisoners  {General  des 
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Sujpplicies)  during  the  reign  of  terror.  The  small  and 
scrawled  signature  of  Hebert,  who  was  afterwards  the  '*  Fer$ 
Duchesne/  or  le  Penple  en  cddre,  is  like  a  spider  that  ex- 
tends its  arms  to  seize  its  prey.  Santerre  has  signed  lower 
down :  this  is  the  last  name  of  note,  the  rest  are  alone  those 
of  the  populace.  It  is  easy  to  discern  how  many  a  hasty 
and  tremulous  hand  has  traced  the  witness  of  its  fury  or 
ignorance  on  this  document.  Many  were  even  unable  to 
write.  A  circle  of  ink  with  a  cross  in  the  centre  marks  their 
anonymous  adhesi(m  to  the  petition.  Some  female  names 
are  to  be  seen,  and  numerous  names  of  children  are  discern- 
ible, from  the  inaccuracy  of  their  hand,  guided  by  another : 
poor  babes,  who  professed  the  opinions  of  their  parents, 
without  comprehending  them ;  and  who  signed  the  attesta- 
tion of  the  passions  of  the  people,  ere  their  infant  tongues 
could  utt^  a  manly  sound. 

XIV. 

The  municipal  body  had  been  informed  at  two  o'clock  of 
the  murders  committed  at  the  Ohamp-de-Mars,  and  of  the 
insults  offered  to  the  body  of  national  guards  sent  to  dis- 

Serse  the  mob.  M.  de  La  Fayette  himself,  who  headed  this 
etachment,  had  been  struck  by  several  stones  hurled  at  him 
by  the  populace.  It  was  even  reported  that  a  man  in  the 
uniform  of  the  national  guard  had  fired  a  pistol  at  him,  and 
that  he  had  generously  pardoned  and  released  this  man,  who 
had  been  seized  by  the  escort.  This  popular  report  cast  a 
halo  of  ha*oism  around  M.  de  La  Fayette,  and  animated 
anew  the  national  gnard,  who  were  devoted  to  him.  At  this 
recital  Bailly  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  martial  law,  and  to 
unfurl  the  red  flag,  the  last  resource  against  sedition.  On 
their  side,  the  mob,  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of  the  red  flag 
floating  from  the  windows  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  dispatched 
twelve  of  their  number  as  a  deputation  to  the  municipaUty. 
These  commissioners  with  difficulty  made  their  way  to  th"fe 
audience-hall,  through  a  forest  of  bayonets,  and  demanded 
that  three  citizens  who  had  been  arrested  should  be  given 
up  to  them.  No  attention  was  paid  to  them,  however,  and 
the  resolution  of  employing  force  was  adopted.  The  mayor 
and  authorities  descended  the  steps  of  the  H6tel-de-Vfile, 
uttering  threats  of  their  intentions.  At  the  sight  of  Bailly 
preceded  by  the  red  fls^  a  cry  of  enthusiasm  burst  from  the 
ranks,  and  the  national  guards  clashed  the  butts  of  their 
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muskets  londlj  against  the  stones.  The  public  force,  indig- 
nant with  the  clubs,  was  in  a  state  of  that  nervous  excite- 
ment that  occasionally  takes  possesion  of  large  bodies  as 
well  as  individuals. 

La  Fayette,  Bailly,  and  the  municipal  authorities  com- 
menced their  march  preceded  by  the  red  flag,  and  followed 
by  10,600  national  guards,  the  paid  battalions  of  grenadiers 
of  this  army  of  citizens  formed  the  advanced  guard.  An 
immense  concourse  of  people  followed  by  a  natm^  impulse 
this  mass  of  bayonets  ^at  slowly  descended  the  quays  and 
tl^  rue  du  Gros-Caillou,  towards  the  Champ-de-Mars. 
During  this  march,  the  people  congregated  around  the  altar 
of  the  coimtry  since  the  morning  continued  to  sign  the  pe- 
tition in  -peace.  They  were  aware  that  the  troops  were 
called  out,  but  did  not  believe  any  violence  was  intended ; 
their  calm  and  lawful  method  of  proceeding,  and  the  im- 
punity of  their  sedition  for  two  years,  made  them  believe  in 
a  perpetual  impunity,  and  they  looked  on  the  red  flag  merely 
as  a  fresh  law  to  be  desjused. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  glacis  oi  the  Champ-de-Mars,  La 
Fayette  divided  his  forces  into  three  colunms ;  the  first  de- 
bouched by  the  avenue  of  the  Ecole  Militaire,  the  second  and 
third  by  the  two  successive  opfenings  that  intersect  the  glacis 
between  the  Ecole  Militaire  and  the  Seine.  Bailly,  La  Fay- 
ette, and  the  municipal  body  with  the  red  flag,  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  first  column.  The  pas  de  charge  beaten  by 
400  drums,  and  the  rolling  of  the  cannon  over  the  stenes, 
annoimced  the  arrival  of  the  national  army.  These  sounds 
drowned  for  an  instant  the  hollow  murmurs  and  the  shrill 
cries  of  50,000  men,  women,  and  children,  who  filled  the 
centre  of  the  Champ- de-Mars,  or  crowded  on  the  glacis. 
At  the  moment  when  Bailly  deT)ouehed  between  the  glacis, 
the  populace,  who  from  the  tep  of  the  bank  looked  down  on 
the  mayor,  the  bayonets,  and  the  artillery,  burst  inte  threat- 
ening shouts  and  furious  outeries  against  the  national  guard. 
**  D(nDn  with  the  red  flag  !  Shame  to  Bailly  !  Death  to  La 
Fayette  ^  The  people  in  the  Champ-de-Mars  responded  to 
these  dries  with  unanimous  imprecations.  Lumps  of  wet 
mud,  the  only  arms  at  hand,  were  cast  at  the  national  guard, 
and  struck  La  Fayette's  horse,  the  red  flag,  and  BaiUy  him- 
self ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  several  pistol  shots  were  fired 
from  a  distance ;  this  however  was  by  no  means  proved, — 
the  people  had  no  intention  of  resisting,  they  wished  only  to 
intimidate.    Bailly  summoned  them  to  disperse  legally,  to 
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-\^j0li  they^  i^eplied  by  shouts  <^  deriiion ;  and  be  tbcitt^  -With 
the  grave  digiuty  of  his  office,  and  the  mnte  sorrow  that 
formed  part  of  his  character,  ord^ed  them  to  be  dispersed 
by  force.  La  Fayette  first  ordered  the  guard  to  fire  in  the 
air ;  but  the  people,  encouraged  by  this  vain  demonsthition, 
formed  into  Ime  before  the  national  guard,  who  then  fired  a 
discharge  that  killed  and  wounde4  600  persons,  the  repub- 
licans say  10,000.  At  ^e  same  mom^it  the  ranks  opened, 
the  cavalry  charged,  and  the  artillerymen  prepared  to  open 
their  fire ;  which,  on  this  dense  tnass  of  people,  would  have 
taken  fearful  efifect.  La  Fayette,  unable  to  restrain  his  isol- 
diers  by  his  voice,  placed  himself  before  the  cannon's  mouth, 
and  by  this  heroic  act  saved  the  lives  of  thousands.  In  an 
instant  the  Champ-de-Mars  was  cleared,  and  nought  re- 
mained on  it  save  the  dead  bodies  of  women,  and  children, 
trampled  under  foot,  or  flying  before  the  cavidry ;  and  a  few 
intrepid  men  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  of  their  country,  who, 
amidst  a  murderous  fire  and  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  collected, 
in  order  to  preserve  them,  the  ^eets  of  the  pe^ion,  as 
proofs  of  the  wishes,  or  bloody  pledges  of  the  future  ven- 
geance, of  the  people,  and  they  only  retired  when  they  had 
obtained  them. 

The  columns  oi  the  national  guard,  and  particularly  the 
cavalry,  pursued  the  fugitives  into  l^e  neighboring  fields,  and 
made  two  hundred  pnsoners.  Not  a  man  wad  lolled  on  the 
side  of  the  national  guard ;  the  loss  of  the  people  is  un- 
known. Ilie  one  side  diminished  it,  in  order  to  extenuate 
the  odium  of  an  executicm  without  resistance ;  the  others 
augmented  it  in  order  to  rouse  the  people's  resentment.  At 
night,  which  was  already  fast  approaching,  the  bodies  were 
cast  into  the  S^ne.  Opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  nature 
and  details  of  this  executicHi,  some  terming  it  a  crime,  and 
others  a  painful  duty ;  but  this  day  of  unresisting  butchery 
still  retains  the  name  given  it  by  the  people.  The  Massacre 
of  the  Chamjhd^rMars, 

XV. 

The  nation?!  guard,  headed  by  La  Fayette,  marched  victo- 
rious, but  mournful,,  again  into  Paris :  it  was  visible  by  their 
demeancfl*  that  they  hesitated  between  self-congratulation 
and  shame,  as  though  undecided  on  the  justice  of  what  they 
done.  Amidst  a  few  approving  acclamations  that  saluted 
them  on  their  passage,  they  heard  smothered  impreeat»<Mis; 
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snd iihe  words  mmt^m's  and  t^sn^eance  were  substituted  for 
patriotism  and  oMi^nce  to  the  law,  Thej  pa^ed  with  a 
gloomy  air  beneath  the  windows  of  that  Assembly  they  had 
so  lately  protected ;  still  more. sadly  and  more  silently  be- 
neath the  windows  of  the  pdace  of  that  monarchy,  whose 
t»usQ  rather  than  whose  king,  they  had  just  defended. 
Bailly,  calm  and  glacial  as  the  law — ^La  Fayette,  rescdute 
and' stem  as  a  system,  knew  not  how  to  awake  any  feeling 
beyond  that  of  impmous  duty.  They  furled  the  red  flag, 
stained  with  the  &rst  drops  of  blood ;  and  dispersed  battu- 
ion  sit&t  battalicm,  in  tiie  dark  aitreets  of  Paris^  more  like 
Ifensd'armes  lifter  six  execution,  than  an  army  returning  from 
a  victory. 

Such  was  this  **  Day  €f  the  Chamjhde-Man,*^  which  gave 
a  reign  of  three  months  to  the  Assembly,  by  which  they  did 
not  profit ;  which  intimidated  the  chtbs  for  a  few  days,  but 
which  did  not  restore  to  the  monarchy  or  to  the  public  tran- 
quillity the  blood  it  had  cost.  La  Fayette  had  oh  this  day 
the  destiny  of  the  monarchy  and  the  republic  in  his  hands  : 
he  merely  rerostabliahed  order. 

XVI. 

The  next  mondng  Bailly  appeared  befdre  the  Assembly  to 
report  to  them  the  triumph  of  the  law.  He  displayed  the 
heartfdt  s<mtow  of  his  mmd,  and  the  masculine  energy  that 
formed  part  of  hk  duty. 

''The  consi»raey  had  been  formed,''  said  he;  ''it  was 
necessary  to  employ  f<»'ce,  and  severe  punishment  ^has  oyer*- 
taken  the  crime.  *  The  presicknt  approved,  in  the  name  (^ 
the  Assembly,  of  the  mayor's  conduct,  and  Bamave  thanked 
the  national  guard  in  cold  and  weak  language,  whilst  his 
praises  seemed  near  akin  to  excuses.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  victors  had  ah-eady  subsided,  and  P^on  perceiving 
this,  rose  and  said  a  few  words  concemii]^  a  projet  de  decret 
that  had  just  been  proposed,  against  those  who  should  as- 
semble the  people  in  numbers.  Thes^  words,  in  the  mouth 
of  Potion,  who  was  well  known  to  be  the  friend  of  Bnssoi 
and  the  conspirators,  were  at  first  rec^ved  with  sarcastic 
cries  by  the  cote  droit,  and  then  with  loud  applause  from  the 
eote  gaiteke  and  the  tribunes.  The  victory  of  the  Ohamp* 
de-Mars  was  already  contested  in  the  Assembly,  and  the 
dubs  re-opened  that  evening.  Robespierre,  Biissot,  Danton, 
O^onille  Deasioulins,  and  Iforat,  who  hid  for  some  days  past 
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disappeared,  how  took  fresh  coun^^^or  the  hentation  of 
their  enemies  reassured  them, — ^by  constantly  attacking  a 
power  that  was  contented  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  they 
could  not  fail  to  weary  it  out,  and  thus,  from  accused  they 
transformed  themselves  into  accusers.  Their  papers,  aban- 
doned for  a  short  time;  became  more  malignant  from  their 
temporary  panic,  and  heaped  ridicule  and  odium  on  Bailly 
and  La  Fayette.  They  aroused  the  people  to  vengeance  by 
displaying  unceasingly  before  their  eyes  the  blood  of  the 
Champ-de-Mars,  ^e  red  flag  became  the  emblem  of  the 
government  and  the  winding-sheet  of  liberty.  The  con- 
spirators figured  as  victims,  and  constantly  kept  popular 
excitement  on  the  rack,  by  imagmary  stories  of  the  most 
odious  persecutions. 

XVII. 

"  See,"  wrote  Desmoulins,  "  see  how  the  furious  satellites 
of  La  Fayette  rush  from  their  barracks,  or  rather  from  their 
taverns, — see,  they  assemble  and  load  their  arms  with  ball, 
in  the  presence  of  the  people,  whilst  the  battalions  of  aris- 
tocrates  mutually  excite  each  other  to  the  massacre.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  eyes  of  the  cavalry  that  you  behold  the  love 
of  blood  aroused  by  the  double  influence  of  wine  and  ven- 
geance. It  was  against  women  and  babes  that  this  army  of 
.butchers  chiefly  dnected  their  fury.  The  altar  of  the  coun- 
try is  strewn  with  dead  bodies, — ^it  is  thus  that  La  Fayette 
has  dyed  his  hands  in  the  gore  of  citizens:  those  hands 
which,  in  my  eyes,  will  ever  appear  to  reek  with  this  inno- 
cent blood — ^this  very  spot  where  he  had  raised  them  to 
heaven  to  swear  to  defend  them.  From  this  moment,  the 
most  worthy  citizens  are  proscribed;  they  are  arrested  in 
their  beds,  their  papers  are  seized,  their  presses  broken,  and 
lists  of  the  names  of  those  proscribed  are  signed ;  the 
modSres  sign  these  lists,  and  then  display  them.  '  Society 
must  be  purged,'  is  their  cry, '  of  such  men  as  Brissot,  Carra, 
Petion,  Bonneville,  IVeron,  Danton,  and  Camille.'  Danton 
and  I  found  safety  in  flight  alone  from  our  assassins.  The 
patriots  are  timid  factions."  "And,"  added  Freron,  "there 
are  men  to  be  found,  who  venture  to  justify  these  cowardly 
murders — ^these  informations — ^these  lettres  de  cachet — these 
seizures  of  papers — ^these  confiscations  of  presses.  The  red 
flag  floats  for  a  week  from  the  balcony  of  the  H6tel-de- 
ViBe,  like  as  in  times  of  old,  the  banners  torn  from  the 
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grasp  of  tlie  dying  £Deman  floated  from  the  arched  ro<^  of 
our  temples."  In  another  part  ht  says,  "Marat^s  presses 
have  been  seized — ^the  name  of  the  author  shoidd  have 
sufficed  to  protect  the  typographer.  The  press  is  sacred,  as 
sacred  as  the  eradle  of  the  first-born,  which  even  the  officers 
of  the  law  have  orders  to  respect.  The  silence  of  the  tomb 
reigns  in  the  city,  jihe  pubhc  places  are  deserted,  and  the 
theatres  re-echo  idone^with  servUe  applause  of  royalism,  that 
triumphs  alike  on.  the  stage  and  in  our  streets.  You  were 
impatient,  Bailly,  and  you  treacherous,  La  Fay^ette,  to  employ 
that  terrible  weapon,  martial  law,  so  dangerous,  «o  difficult 
to  be  wielded.  No,  no,  nought  eaai  ever  eflPace  the  indelible 
stain  of  the  blood  oi  your  brethren,  that  has  spurted  over 
vour  sc^s  and  your  uniforms.  It  has  sunk  even  to  your 
heart — ^it  is  a  slow  poison  that  will  consume  ye  all." 

Whilst  the  revolutionary  press  thus  infused  the  spirit  of 
resentment  into  the  people,  the  clubs,  reassured  by  the  indo- 
lence of  the  Assembly,  and  by  the  scrupulous  legality  of  La 
Fayette,  suflfered  but  slightly  the  effects  of  this  body  blow  of 
the  victory  of  the  Champ-de-Mars.  A  schism  took  place  in 
the  assembly  of  the  Jacobins  between  the  intolerant  members 
and  its  first  founders,  Bamave,  Duport,  and  the  two  Lameths. 
This  schism  took  its  rise  in  the  great  question  of  the  non-re- 
eUgibihty  of  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly  for  the 
Legislative  Assembly  which  was  so  soon  to  succeed.  The 
pure  Jacobins,  together  with  Robespjierre,  wished  that  the 
National  Assembly  should  abdicate,  en  masse,  and  voluntarily 
sentence  themselves  to  a  political  ostracism,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  men  of  newer  ideas  and  more  inibued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  time.  The  moderate  and  constitutional  Jacobins  looked 
upon  this  abdication  as  equally  fatal  to  the  monarch,  as  it 
dealt  a  mortal  blow  to  their  ambition,  for  they  wished  to 
seize  on  the  direction  of  the  power  they  had  just  created ; 
they  deemed  themselves  alone  competent  to  control  the 
movement  that  they  had  excited,  and  they  sought  to  rule  in 
the  name  of  those  laws  of  which  they  were  the  framers. 
Bobespierre,  on  the  contrary,  who  felt  his  own  weakness  in 
an  assembly  composed  of  the  same  elements,  wished  these 
elements  to  be  excluded  from  the  new  assembly;  he  himself 
suffered  by  the  law  that  he  laid  down  for  his  colleagues ;  but 
with  scarcely  a  rival  to  dispute  his  authority  at  the  Jacobins, 
they  formed  his  assembly.  His  instinct  or  calculation  told 
him  that  the  Jacobins  n;u$t  have  supreme  sway  in  a  newly 
formed  assemblj^  composed  of  men  whose  very  names  were 
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unlmown  to  the  nation.  One  of  the  faction  himself,  it  was 
enough  for  him  that  the  factions  rdgned ;  and  the  tool  he 
possessed  in  the  Jacobins,  mid  his  immense  pc^ularity,  gave 
him  the  positive  assurance  that  iie  should  rule  the  factions. 

This  question,  at  the  time  of  the  events  of  the  Ohcunp-de- 
Mars,  agitated,  and  already  tended  to  dissolve  the  Jacobins. 
The  rival  club  of  the  Feuillants,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
constitutionalists  and  members  of  the  National  Assembly, 
had  a  more  legal  and  monarchical  appearance.  The  irrita- 
tion caused  by  the  popular  excesses,  and  their  hatred  for 
Robespierre  and  Bi^sot,  induced  the  ancient  founders  of 
the  club  to  join  the  Feuillants.  The  Jacobins  trembled  lest 
the  empire  of  the  factions  should  escape  them,  and  that 
division  should  weaken  them.  "  It  is  the  court,"  said  Ca- 
mille  DesmouHns,  the  friend  of  Robespierre,  *'  it  is  the  court 
that  foments  this  schism  amongst  us,  and  has  invented  this 
perfidious  stratagem  to  destroy  the  popular  party.  It  knows 
the  two  Lameths,  La  Fayette,  Bamave,  Duport,  and  the 
others  who  first  figured  in  the  Jacobin  assembly.  *  What,' 
the  court  asked  itself,  'is  the  aim  of  all  these  men?'  their 
aim  was  to  be  elevated  to  rank  and  8tati<»i,  by  the  voice  of 
the  people,  and  by  the  gales  of  popularity,  of  command  of 
the  ministers,  of  gold :  what  they  needed  was  court  favor  to 
serve  as  the  sails  of  their  amHtion ;  and^  wanting  these  sails, 
they  use  the  oars  of  the  people.  Let  us  prove  to  Lameth 
and  Bamave  that  they  will  not  be  re-elected,  that  they  can- 
not fill  any  important  place  before  four  years  have  passed 
away.  They  will  be  indignant,  and  return  to  our  party.  I 
saw  Alexandre  and  Theodore  Lameth  the  evening  <k  the  day 
on  which  Robespierre's  motion  of  the  non-re-eligibility  was 
carried.  The  Lan^eths  were  then  patriots,  but  the  next  day 
they  were  no  longer  the  same.  *  It  is  impossible  to  submit 
to  this,*  said  they, — *  in  concert  with  Duport — ^we  must  quit 
France.'  What !  shall  those  who  have  been  the  architects 
of  the  constitution  undergo  the  mortification  of  witnessing 
the  downfall  of  the  edifice  th*ey  have  reared,  by  this  approach- 
ing system  of  legislation  ?  We  shall  be  condemned  to  hear 
from  the  galleries  of  the  Assembly,  some  fool  in  the  tribune 
attack  our  wisest  enactments,  which  we  are  denied  the  power 
of  defending.  Would  to  Heaven!  that  they  would  quit 
France.  Is  it  not  enough  to  cause  us  to  despise  both  the 
Assembly  and  the  people  of  Paris,  when  we  see  that  the  clue 
U  ihi«is»  that  ^e  supreme  control  was  on  the  foij^  of  eluding 
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ihe  gra«p  of  Lametb  and  La  Fajette,  and  tliat  Duport  and 
Bamave  woxild  not  be  again  ekcted." 

Potion,  alarmed  at  these  sjmptoniB  of  d]8C(»xl,  addressed 
the  tribune  of  the  JaxM)bins  in  conciliatory  termfi — "  You  are 
lost/'  said  he,  f' should  ihe  members  of  the  Assembly  quit 
your  party,  and  betake  themaelyes  en  masse  to  the  FeuiUaats. 
The  empire  of  public  opinion  is  deserting  yon;  and  these 
countless  affiliated  societies,  imbued  with  your  spirit,  will 
sever  the  bonds  of  fraternity,  and  unite  them  to  you.  Fore- 
stall the  designs  of  your  ^lemies.  Publish  an  address  to 
the  affiliated  societies,  and  re-assure  them  of  your  constitu- 
tional intentions;  tell  them  Uiat  you  have  been  behed  to 
them,  ^nd  that  you  are  no  ^omoters  of  faction.  Tell  them 
that  far  from  wishing  to  disturb  public  tranquillity,  jowr  acAe 
design  is  to  arert  those  troubles  entailed  on  you  hy  ihe  king's 
departure.  Tell  them  that  we  submit  to  the  rapid  and  im- 
posing influence  of  opimon,  and  that  respect  for  the  Assem- 
bly, fid^ty  to  the  constitution,  devotion  to  the  cause  of  your 
country  and  of  liberty,  form  your  pindples."  This  address, 
dictated  by  the  hypocrisy  of  fear,  was  adopted  and  s^it  to  aU 
the  societies  in  the  kingdom.  This  measureinras  followed  by 
a  remodelling- of  the  Jacobins ;  the  primitive  nucleus  alone 
was  suffered  to  remain,  which  re- organized  the  rest  by  the 
ballot  over  which  P^ion  presided. 

On  Aeir  side  the  Feuillants  wr(^  to  the  patriotic  societies 
c^  the  provinces,  and  for  a  brief  space  there  was  an  inter- 
regnum of  the  factions ;  but  the  societies  of  the  provinces 
speedily  declared  en  masse,  and  with  an  almost  unammous 
and  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  in  favor  of  the  Jacobins. 

"  Free  and  ancere  union  with  our  brothers  in  Paris :"  such 
was  the  rallying  cry  of  the  clubs.  Six  hvndred  clubs  sent  in 
their  adherence  to  the  Jacobins ;  eighteen  al(»e  declared  for 
the  Fciuillants.  The  factions  felt  the  impcHiaace  of  unity  as 
fully  as  the  nation,  and  the  schism  of  opinion  was  stifled  by 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  grandeur  of  their  work.  P6tion,  in  a 
letta*  to  his  constituents  which  made  a  great  sensation,  sp6k& 
of  these  fruitless  attempts  at  dissension  amongst  the  patriots, 
and  denounced  those  who  dissented  from  it.  ''  I  tremble  for 
my  country,"  said  he ;  "  the  moderes  are  meditating  the  re- 
form of  the  constitution  already ;  and  to  place  agam  in  the 
king's  hands  the  power  the  people  have  scarcely  acquired. 
My  mind  is  overwhelmed  by  these  gloomy  reflections,  and  I 
despond.    I  am  ready  to  qiut  the  post  you  have  confided  to 
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me.    Oh,  my  countiy,  be  but  thou  saved,  and  I  shall  bresihe 
my  last  sigh  in  peace  r*  * 

Such  were  Petion's  words,  and  from  that  hour  he  became 
the  idol  of  the  people.  He  possessed  neither  the  abilities 
nor  the  audacity  of  Robespierre ;  but  he  had  hypocrisy,  that 
shameless  veil  of  doubtful  positions.  The  pebple  believed 
him  to  be  sincere,  and  his  speeches  had  the  same  influence 
over  them  as  his  reputation. 

XVIIL 

The  coalition  which  he  denounced  to  the  people  was  true. 
Bamave  had  an  understanding  with  the  court.  Malouet,  an 
eloquent  and  able  member  of  the  right,  had  ah  understanding 
with  Bamave :  a  plan  for  modifying  the  constitution  had 
been  concerted  between  these  two  men — ^yesterday  foes,  to- 
day allies.  The  moment  was  come  for  uniting  in  one  general 
measure  all  these  scattered  laws  valid  during  a  revolution  of 
thirty  months.  In  separating,  on  this  review  of  the  acts  of 
the  Assembly,  what  was  integral  from  that  which  was  not, 
the  occasion  must  arise  for  a  revision  of  every  act  of  the 
constitution.  It  was,  therefore,  the  moment  to  profit  (in 
order  to  amend  them  in  a  sense  more  monarchical),  by  the 
reaction  produced  by  La  Fayette's  victory.  What  impulse 
and  anger  had  too  violently  taken  from  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  reason  and  reflection  could  restore  to  it.  The 
same  men  who  had  placed  the  executive  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Assembly,  hoped  to  be  able  to  withdraw  it  from  them. 
They  believed  they  could  effect  everything  by  their  eloquence 
and  popularity.  Like  all  who  are  descending  the  tide  of  a 
revolution,  they  thought  they  were  able  to  ascend  the  stream 
with  equal  ease.  They  did  not  see  that  their  strength,  of 
which  they  were  so  proud,  was  not  in  themselves,  but  in  the 
current  which  bore  them  aJong.  Events  were  about  to  teach 
them  that  there  is  no  opposing  passions  to  which  concession 
/has  been  once  made.  The  strength  of  a  statesman  is  his 
power.  One  concession,  how  slight  soever,  to  factions,  is  an 
irrevocable  engagement  with  them :  when  ence  we  consent 
to  become  their  mstrument,  we  may  be  made  their  idol  and 
their  victim,  never  their  master.  Bamave  was  doomed  to 
learn  this  when  too  late ;  and  the  Girondists  were  to  learn  it 
after  him.  The  plan  was  thus  arranged : — ^Malouet  was  to 
ascend  the  tribune,  and  in  a  vehement  but  weU-reasoned  dis- 
course was  to  attack  all  the  errors  of  the  constitution ;  he 
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▼as  to  demonstrate  that  if  these  vices  were  not  amended  hy 
the  Assembly  before  the  ecmstitution  itself  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  king  and  ihe  people  to  swear  to,  it  would  be 
anarchy  registered  by  an  oath.  The  three  hundred  members 
of  the  cote  droit  were  to  support  the  charges  of  their  spokes- 
man by  vehement  plaudits.  Bamave  was  then  to  demand  a 
reply,  and  in  a  discourse,  apparently  much  excited,  was  to 
have  vindicated  the  constitution  from  the  invectives  of  Ma- 
louet,  at  the  Same  tune  c<mceding  that  as  this  constitution 
was  suddenly  produced  bjr  the  enthusiastic  ardor  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  under  the  unpulse  of  desperately  contending 
circumstances,  there  might  be  so^e  imperfections  in  a  certain 
portion  of  the  <;onstruction ;  that  the  grave  consideration 
and  wisdom  of  the  Assembly  mi^t  remedy  these  errors  be- 
fore it  dissolved;  and  ths^,  amongst  other  ameliorations 
which  might  be  applied  to  this  work,  they  might  retouch 
two  or  three  articles  in  which  the  power  assigned  to  the 
executive  authority  and  the  legislative  authority  had  been 
ill  defined,  so  as  to  restore  to  the  executive  power  the  in- 
dependence and  scope  indispensable  to  their  existence.  The 
friends  of  Vlimave,  Lameth,  and  Duport,  as  well  as  all  the 
members  of  the  left,  would  have  clamorously  supported  the 
speaker,  except  Robespierre,  Petion,  Buzot,  and  the  repub- 
lican^. A  commission  would  have  been  instantly  named  for 
the  special  revision  of  the  articles  alluded  to.  This  com^ 
mission  would  have  made  its  report  before  the  end  of  the 
meeting  of  the  chambers ;  and  the  three  hundred  votes  of 
Malouet,  united  to  the  constitutional  votes  of  Bamave,  woidd 
have  assured  to  the  monarchical  amendments  the  majority  0 
which  was  ^i^gst^  royalty. 

XIX.  • 

But  the  members  of  the  right  refused  to  give  their  unan- 
imous concurrence  to  this  plan.      "  To  ^  amend  the  con- 
stitution was  to  sanction  revolts    To  unite  themselves  with 
the  factious,  was  to  become  factious  themselves.     To  restore 
royalty  bv  the  haMsCf  a  Bamave,  was  to  degrade  the  ku^i^^ 
even  to  gratitu(MR>wards  a  member  of  a  motion.    "^I^^^Bi^ 
hopes  had  not  fallen  so  low  that  it  was  thus  they  had  ot^^^ 
the  option  of  accepting  a  character  in  a  comedy  of  startled 
revolutionists.     Their  hopes  were  not  in  any  amelioration  of 
present  ill,  but  in  its  progress  towards  worse.     The  very 
excess  of  disorder  would  punish  disorder  itself.    The  long 
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was  at  the  Tmleiies,  but  raplij  was  not  tl^re^it  was  At 
Coblentz,  it  was  on  all  the  thrones  of  Europe.  Monarchies 
were  all  in  connection ;  they  knew  very  w^  how  to  restore 
the  French  monarchy  without  the  fellowship  of  those  who 
had  overturned  it." 

Thus  reasoned  the  members  of  the  right.  Feelings  and 
resentments  closed  their  ears  to  the  counsels  of  moderatioti 
and  wisdom,  and  the'  monarchy  was  not  less  systematically 
pushed  towards  its  catastrophe  by  the  hand  of  its  friends 
than  that  of  its  enemies.     "Die  plsui  was  abortive. 

Whilst  the  captive  king  kept  up  a  twofWd  understanding 
with  his  emigrant  brothers  to  learn  the  strength  and  incli- 
nation of  foreign  powers,  and  with  Bamave  t6  attempt  the 
conquest  of  the  Assembly,  the  Assembly  itself  lost  its 
power ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  quitting  the  place 
in  which  it  had  no  longer  any  hopes,  went  io  excite  the 
clubs  and  municipalities,  and  bestow  its  energies  on  the 
elections.  The  Assembly  had  committed  the  fault  of  de- 
claring its  members  not  re-eligible  for  the  new  legislature. 
This  act  of  renunciation  of  itself,  which  resembled  th^ 
hercHsm  of  disinterestedness,  was  in  reality  %ie  sacrifice 
of  the  country ;  it  was  the  ostracism  of  superior  power,  and 
an  assurance  of  triumph  to  mediocrity.  A  nation  ho#  rich 
soever  in  genius  and  virtue,  never  possesses  more  than  a 
definite  number  ctf  great  citkens.  Nature  is  chary  of  Supe- 
riority. The  social  conditions  necessary  to  form  a  public 
man  are  rarely  in  combination.  Intelligence,  clear-sighted- 
ness, virtue,  diaracter,  independence,  leisure,  fortune,  con- 
sidwation  already  acquired,  and  devotionj^all  this  is  seldom 
united  in  qjj^e  individual.  An  entire  s J^tjMbi^ot  decapi- 
tated with  impimity.  Nations  are  ]me  tstf  soil :  after 
having  pared  off  thg  vegetable  earth,  we  find  only  the  sand 
beneath,  and  that  is  unproductive.  The  Constituent  Assem- 
Hy  had  forgotten  this  truth,  or  rather  its  abdication  had  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  vengeance.  The  royalist  party  had 
voted  the  non-re-eligi)biMty,  ia^order  that  the  Revolution,  thus 
eluding  Bamave's  grasp,  should  fall  into  the  clutch  of  the 


^^^iiWrd 


^ogues.     The  republican  party  Ad^ted  i^  order  to 
Imate  the  constitutionalists.     ThecoiMlu 


;utionalists  voted 
rder  to  chastise  the  ingratitude  of  the  people,  and  to 
make  themselves  regretted  by  the  imWorthy  spectacle  which 
they  expected  their  successors  would  present.  It  was  a  vote 
of  contending  passions,  all  evil,  and  which  could  only  pro- 
duce a  loss  to  all  parties^    Hie  kiag  alone  was  averse  mm 
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a^B  measore.  He  peroeired  repeiit«nee  in  the  National  As- 
sanblj' — he  was  in  cominnnieati<m  with  its  leading  members 
— he  had  the  key  to  many  consoienees.  A  new  nation,  im- 
known  and  imp9i^ni,  was  about  to  preset  it  before  hkn  in 
a  new  Assembly.  The  reports  of  me  press/ the  clubs,  and 
places  of  popular  bruit  told  him,  but  too  plainly,  on  what 
men  the  excited  people  would  bestow  their  confidence 
He  pr^erred  known,  exhausted  opponents,  meu  partly 
gained  over,  to  new  and  ardent  enemies  who  would  surpass 
in  exactions  those  they  replaced.  To  them  ^ere  only  re- 
mained his  throne  to  overtiirow^—- 4o  him  th^e  was  left  to 
yield  but  his  life. 

YY. 

The  principal  names  discussed  in  the  public  newspapers 
in  Paris,  were  those  of  Oondorcet,  Brissot,  Danton ; — ^bi  the 
departments  those  of  Yargniaud,  Gaudet,  Isnard,  Louvet, — 
who  were  afterwards  Girondists ;  and  these  of  Thuriot,  Mer- 
lin, Camot,  Oouthon,  Daaton,  Saint  Just,  who  subsequently 
united  with  Robespierre,  were,  by  turns,  bis  instruments  or 
his  victims.  Condorcet  was  a  philosopher,  as  intrepid,  in  his 
actions  as  bold  in  his  speculations.  His  pohtical  creed  was 
a  consequence  of  his  philosophy.  He  believed  in  the  divinity 
of  reason,  and  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  human  understand- 
ing, with  lib^y  as  its  handmaid.  Heavoi,  the  abode  of  all 
ideal  perfections,  md  in  which  man  places  his  most  beautiful 
dreams,  was  limited  by  Condorcet  to  earth :  his  science  was 
his  virtue ;  the  human  mind  his  deity.  The  intellect  impreg- 
nated by  science,  and  multiplied  by  time,  it  appeared  to  him 
must  trimnph  necessarily  over  all  the  resistance  of  matter ; 
must  lay  bare  all  the  creative  powers  of  nature,  and  renew 
the  face  of  creation.  He  had  made  of  this  system  a  line  t)f 
politics,  whose  first  idea  was  to  adore  the  future  and  abhor 
the  past.  He  had  the  cool  fanaticism  of  logic,  and  the 
reflective  anger  of  conviction.  A  pupil  of  Voltaire,  D'Alem- 
bert,  and  Helvetius,  he,  like  Bailly,  was  of  that  intermediate 
generation  by  which  philosophy  was  imbodied  with  the 
Bevolution.  More  ambitious  tiuEm  Bailly,  he  had  not  his 
impassibility.    Aristocrat  by  birth,  he,  Hke  Mirabeau,  had 

gassed  over  to  the  camp  of  the  people.  Hated  by  the  ccmrt, 
e  hated  it  as  do  all  renegades.  He  had  become  ^te  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  convert  the  people  into  th^krmy  of 
philosophy.    He  wanted  of  the  r^ublie  no  more  thaa  was 
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sufficient  to  overturn  its  prejudices.  Ideas  once  become 
victorious, — ^he  would  willingly  have  confided  it  to  the  con- 
trol of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  He  was  rather  a  nian  for 
dispute  than  a  man  of  anarchy.  Aristocrats  always  carry 
with  them,  into  the  popular  party,  the  desire  of  order  and 
command.     They  would  fain 

^  "  Ride  in  the  wbiihfind  and  direct  the  stoim.*' 

Real  anarchists  are  those  who  are  impatient  of  having  always 
obeyed,  and  ieel  themselves  impotent  to  command.  Con- 
dorcet  had  edited  the  Chronique  de  Paris  from  1789.  It 
was  a  journal  of  constitutionsJ  doctrines,  but  in  which  the 
throbbings  of  anger  were  per<5eivable  beneath  the  cool  and 
polished  hand  of  the  philosopher.  Had  Condorcet  been 
endowed  with  warmth  and  conomand  of  language,  he  might 
have  been  the  Mirabeau  of  another  assembly.  He  had  his 
earnestness  and  constancy,  but  had  not  the  resounding  and 
energetic  tone  which  made  his  own  soul  and  feelings  felt  by 
another.  The  club  of  electors  of  Paris,  who  met  at  La  Sainte 
Chapelle,  elected  Condorcet  to  the  chamber.  The  same  dub 
returned  Danton. 


XXI. 

Danton,  whom  the  Revoluti<m  had  found  an  obscure  bai^ 
rister  at  the  Chatelet,  had  increased  with  it  in  influence. 
He  had  already  that  celebrity  which  the  multitude  easily  as- 
signs to  him  whom  it  sees  everywhere,  and  always  listens  to. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  seem  bom  of  the  stir  of  rev- 
olutions, and  which  float  on  its  surface  until  it  swallows  them 
up.  All  in  him  was  like  the  mass — ^athletic,  rude,  coarse. 
He  pleased  them  because  he  resembled  them.  His  elo- 
quence was  like  the  loud  clamor  of  the  mob.  His  brief  and 
decisive  phrases  had  the  martial  curtness  of  command.  His 
irresistible  gestures  gave  impulse  to  his  plebeian  auditories. 
Ambition  was  his  whole  line  of  politics.  Devoid  of  honor, 
principles,  or  morality,  he  only  loved  democracy  because  it 
was  exciting.  It  was  his  element,  and  he  plunged  into  it. 
He  sought  there  not  so  much  command  as  that  voluptuous 
sensuality  which  man  finds  in  the  rapid  movement  which 
bears  hin^away  with  it.  He  was  intoxicated  with  the  revo- 
lutionary^ertigo  as  a  man  becomes  drunken  with  wine  ;  yet 
be  bore  his  intoxici^on  weU.     He  had  that  superiority  of 
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calmness  in  the  confusion  he  created,  which  enabled  him  to 
control  it :  preserving  sang  froid  in  his  excitement  and  his 
temper,  even  in  a  moment  of  passica,  he  jested  with  the 
clubs  in  their  stormiest  moods.  A  burst  of  laughter  inter- 
rupted bitterest  imprecaticois ;  and  he  amused  the  people 
even  whilst  he  impelled  them  to  the  uttermost  pitch  of  fury. 
Satisfied  with  his  two-fold  ascendency,  he  did  not  care  to 
respect  it  himself,  and  neither  spoke  to  it  of  principles  nor 
of  virtue,  but  solely  of  force.  Himself,  he  adored  force,  and 
force  only.  His  sole  genius  was  contempt  for  honesty ;  and 
he  esteemed  himself  above  all  the  world,  because  he  had  // 
trampled  under  foot  all  scruples.  Everything  was  to  him  a 
means.  He  was  a  statesman  of  materialism,  playing  the 
popular  game,  with  no  end  but  the  terrible  game  itself,  with 
no  st^e  but  his  life,  and  with  no  responsibility  beyond  non- 
entity. Such  a  man  must  he  profoundly  indifferent  either 
to  despotism  (h*  to  liberty.  His  contempt  of  the  people 
must  incUne  him  rather*  to  the  3ide  of  tyranny.  When  we 
can  detect  nothing  divine  in  men,  the  better  part  to  play  is 
to  make  use  of  them.  We  can  only  serve  weU  that  which 
we  respect.  He  was  only  with  the  people  because  he  was 
of  the  people,  and  thus  the  people  ought  to  triumph.  He . 
would  have  betrayed  it,  as  he  served  it,  unscrupulously. 
The  court  weU  'knew  the  tariff  of  his  conscience.  He 
threatened  it  in  order  to  make  it  desirous  of  buying  him ; 
he  only  opened  1^  mouth  in  order  to  have  it  stuffed  with 
gold.  His  most  revolutionary  movements  were  but  the 
murked  prices  at  which  he  was  purchasable.  His  hand  / 
was  in  every  intrigue,  and  his  honesty  was  not  checked 
by  any  offer  of  corruption.  He  was  bought  daily,  and  next 
morning  was  again  for  sde.  Mirabeau,  La  Fayette,  Mont- 
morin,  M.  de  Laporte,  the  intendant  of  the  civil  list^  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  the  king  himself,  all  knew  his  price.  Money 
had  flowed  with  him  from  all  sources,  even  the  most  impure, 
without  remaining  with  him.  Any  other  individual  woxdd 
have  felt  shame  before  men  and  parties  who  had  the  secret 
of  his  dishonor ;  but  he  only  was  not  ashamed,  and  looked 
them  in  the  face  without  a  blush.  His  was  the  quietude  of 
vice.*  He  was  the  focus  of  all  those  men  who  seek  in 
events  nothing  but  fortune  and  impunity.  But  others  had 
only  the  baseness  of  crime — Danton's  vices  partook  of  the 
heroic — ^his  intellect  was  all  but  genius.     He  had  upon  him 

*  "  Infiunoufl  and  contented.''— Jbfiiitf. 
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tLe  hnght  flush  of  cireuimtanees/bttt  it  trlM  ite  sliiister  as 
his  face.  Immorality,  which  was  the  infirmity  of  his  niind, 
was  in  his  ejes  the  essenee  of  his  «mhitioti ;  he  ctiltrrated  «it 
in  himself  as  the  element  of  fnture  greatness.  He  pitied 
anybody  who  respected  anything.  Such  a  inan  heui  6f  ne- 
cessity a  vast  ascendency  over  vie  bad  passions  of  the  mid- 
titude.  He  kept  them  in  continual  i^tation,  and  always 
boiling  on  the  Surface  ready  to  flow  into  any  ititreat,  even  if 
it  were  of  blood. 

xxn. 

Brissot  de  Warville  was  another  of  thede  {>opiilar  candi^ 
dates  for  the  representaticm.  As  this  individual  was  the 
root  of  the  Girondist  party,  the  first  apostie  and  first  martyr 
of  the  repubtic,  we  ought  to  know  him.  Brissot  was  thci 
s(m  of  a  pastrycook  at  Chartres,  and  had  received  his  edu- 
cation in  that  city  with  P6tion,  his  follow  cotuitryman.  An 
adventurer  in  literature,  he  had  begun  by  assuming'  the  namei 
of  WarviUe,  which  concealed  his  own.  It  is  a  plebeian  no- 
bility not  to  blush  at  one's  father's  name.  Brissot  had  not 
dcHie  so.  He  began  by  furtively  appropriating  one  of  the 
titles  of  that  aristocracy  of  races  against  which  he  ifras  about 
to  raise  equality.  Like  Rousseau  in  ever3rthing  but  his 
genius,  he  sought  his  fortime  hither  and  thither,  and  de* 
scended  even  lower  than  he  into  misery  asid  intriguie,  bcifore 
he  acquired  celebrity.  Dispositions  became  weakened  and 
stabed  by  such  a  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  life  in  lihe 
dregs  of  ^reat  corrupted  cities.  Rousseau  had  paraded  his 
indigence  and  his  reveries  in  the  bosom  of  nature ;  and  as 
its  consideration  calms  and  purifies  everything  he  quitted  it 
a  philosopher.  Brissot  had  dragged  his  misery  and  vanity 
into  the  heart  of  Paris  and  of  London,  and  into  those  haunts 
of  infamy  in  which  adventurers  and  pampleteers  drag  on  a 
filthy  existence  :  he  left  them  an  intriguer.  Yet  in  the  very 
midst  of  these  vices  which  had  rendered  his  hmiesty  dubi- 
ous, and  name  bespotted,  he  nurtured  in  the  det>ths  of  his 
soul  three  virtues  capable  of  again  elevating  him — ^an  un- 
shaken love  for  a  young  girl,  whom  he  married  in  spite  of 
his  family,  a  love  of  occupation,  and  a  courage  against  the 
difficulties  of  life,  which  he  had  afterwards  to  display  in  the 
face  of  death.  His  philosophy  was  identical  with  Rousseau's. 
He  believed  in  God.  He  had  faith  in  liberty,  truth,  and 
virtue.     He  had  in  his  soul  that  unqualified  devotion  towaacda 
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He  detested  mcvdij,  for  in  it  there  was  no  place  awarded  to 
him ;  hut  what  he  hated  with  unmitigated  luite  was.the  state 
ol  society ;  its  prejudices — its  falsehoods.  He  would  ha^ 
recast  it^  less  for  himself  than  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
He  would  ha^e  consented  to  be  crushed  beneath  its  ruins, 
provided  those  ruins  were  to  give  place  to  his  ideal  plan  of 
the  goTemment  of  reason.  Brissot  was  one  of  those  mer- 
cenary scribes  who  write  for  those  who  pay  best.  He  had 
written  on  all  subjects,  for  every  minister ;  especially  Turgot. 
Crinupal  laws,  political  economy,  diplomacy,  literature,  phi- 
losophy, even  libels, — ^his  pen  was  at  the  hire  of  the  first 
comer.  Seeking  the  supp<»?t  c^  celebrated  and  influential 
men,  he  had  itiulated  all  from  Voltaire  and  Franklin  down 
to  Marat.  Known  to  Madame  de  Genlis,  he  had,  through 
her,  some  acquaintance  with  the  Due  d'Orleans.  Sent  to 
London  by  the  minister  on  one  of  those  missions  which  are 
nameless,  he  there  became  connected  with  ,the  editor  of  the 
Caurrier  4$  VMyavpe,  a  French  journal,  printed  in  London, 
and  the  boldness  c^  whose  style  was  ofiensive  at  the  court 
of  the  Tuileries.  He  engaged  himself  to  Swinton,  the  pro- 
prietor 0^  this  newspaper,  and  edited  it  in  a  mannfer  favor- 
able to  the  views  of  VergenneSi  He  knew  at  Swinton's 
several  writers,  amongst  others  one  Morande.  These  libel- 
lers, outcasts  of  society,  frequently  then  become  the  refuse 
of  the  pen,  and  live  at  the  same  time  on  the  disgraces  of 
vice  and  in  the  pay  of  spies.  Their  collision  infected  Bris- 
sot. He  was  or  appeared  to  be  sometimes  th^  accomplice. 
Hideous  blotches  thus  stain  his  life,  and  were  cruelly  revived 
by  his  enemies,  when  the  time  came  in  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  appeal  to  public  esteem. 

^  Betuming  to  France  at  the  first  symptoms  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  watched  its  successive  phases,  with  the  ambition  of 
an  impatient  man,  and  with  the  indecision  of  one  not  know- 
ing what  part  to  take.  He  was  frequently  wrong.  He 
compromised  himself  by  his  devotion,  too  early  displayed, 
towards  certain  men  who  had  seemed  to  him  for  a  moment 
to  be  all-powerful,  especially  towards  La  Fayette.  Editor  of 
the  Painote  Fran^ais,  he  had  occasionally  put  forth  revolu- 
tionary feelers,  and  flattered  the  future  by  going  even  faster 
than  the  factions  themselves.  He  had  even  been  disowned 
by  Robespierre.  *'  Whilst  I  contort  myself,''  said  Robespierre, 
lieferring  to  him,  **  with  defending  the  principles  of  liberty, 
without  opening  any  other  question,  wbat  are  you  doing* 
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Brissot  and  Condorcet?  Known  until  now  by  your  great 
moderation  and  your  connection  with  La  Fayette,  for  a  long 
time  followers  of  the  aristocratic  club  of  '89,  you  suddenly 
blazon  forth  the  word  Republic.  You  issue  a  journal  en- 
titled the  Mepuhlican  !  Then  minds  become  in  a  ferment. 
The  mere  word  Republic  throws  division  amongst  patriots, 
and  affords  to  our  enemies  a  pretext  which  they  seek  for 
announcing  that  there  exists  in  France  a  party  which  con- 
spires against  the  monarchy  and  the  constitution.  Under 
this  title  we  are  persecuted,  and  peaceable  citizens  are  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altars  of  their  country  !  At  this  name  we  are 
transformed  into  factions,  and  the  Revolution  is  made  to 
recede,  perhaps,  half  a  century.  It  was  at  the  same  moment 
that  Brissot  came  to  the  Jacobins,  where  tie  had  never 
before  appeared,  to  propose  a  republic  of  which  the  simplest 
rules  of  prudence  had  forbidden  us  to  speak  in  the  Naticmal 
Assembly.  By  what  fatality  v  did  Brissot  find  himself  there  ? 
I  would  fain  discover  no  craft  in  his  conduct ;  I  would  pre- 
fer detecting  only  imprudence  and  folly.  But  now  that  his 
connection  with  La  Fayette  and  Narbonne  are  no  longer  a 
mystery — ^now  that  he  no  longer  dissimulates  his  schemes  of 
dangerous  innovations,  let  him  clearly  imderstand  that  the 
nation  will  at  once  and  effectually  break  through  all  the  plots 
framed  during  so  many  years  by  pitiful  intriguers." 

So  spake  Robespierre,  jealous  by  anticipation,  and  yet  just, 
on  Brissot^s  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate.  The  Revolution 
rejeqted  him,  the  Counter-revolution  repudiated  him  no  less. 
Brissot's  old  allies  in  London,  especially  Morande,  returned 
to  Paris  imder  cover  of  the  troublous  times,  revealed  to  the 
Parisians  in  the  Argu8,  and  in  placards,  the  secret  intrigues 
and  the  disgraceful  literary  career  of  their  former  associate. 
They  quoted  actual  letters,  in  which  Brissot  had  lied  unblush- 
ingly  a&  to  his  name,  the  condition  of  his  family,  and  his 
father's  fortime,  in  order  to  acquire  Swinton's  confidence,  to 
gain  credit,  and  make  dupes  in  England.  The  proofs  were 
damning.  A  considehible  sum  had  been  extorted  from  a 
man  named  Desforges,  under  pretence  of  erecting  an  institu- 
tion in  London,  and  this  sum  had  been  expended  by  Brissot 
on  himself.  This  was  but  a  trifle  :  Brissot,  on  quitting 
England,  had  left  in  the  hands  of  this  Desforges  twenty-four 
letters,  which  but  too  plainly  established  his  participation 
in  the  infamous  trade  of  libels  carried  on  by  his  allies.  It 
was  proved  to  demonstration  that  Brissot  had  connived  at 
the  sending  into  France,  and  the  propagation  of,  odious 
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pamphlets  by  Mcnande.  The  journals  hostile  to  his  elec- 
tion seized  on  these  scandalous  facts,  and  held  them  up  to 
public  obloquy.  He  was,  besides,  accused  of  having  ex- 
tracted irom  the  funds  of  the  district  of  the  Fillet- Saint- 
Thomas,  of  which  he  was  president,  a  sum  for  his  own 
purse,  long  forgotten.  His  defence  was  labored  and  ob- 
scure ;  yet  it  was  held  by  the  club  of  the  Rue  de  la  Micho- 
didre  sufficient  pro<rf  of  his  innocence  and  integrity.  Some 
journals,  solely  occupied  with  the  political  bearing  of  his 
life,  took  up  lus  defence,  and  made  loud  complaints  against 
his  calumny.  Manuel,  his  friend,  who  edited  a  vile  journal, 
wrote  thus,  to  console  him : — *'  These  ordures  of  calumny, 
spread  abroad  at  the  moment  of  scrutiny,  always  end  by 
leaving  a  dirty  stain  on  those  who  scatter  them.  But  it  is 
allowing  a  triumph  to  the  enemies  of  the  people,  to  repidse 
thus  a  man  who  fearlessly  attacks  them.  They  give  me 
votes,  in  spite  of  my  drivellings,  and  my  love  of  the  bottle. 
Leave  *  Pdre  Duchesne'*  alone,  and  let  us  nominate  Brissot ; 
he  is  a  better  man  than  I  am." 

Marat,  in  his  Ami  du  Feuple,  wrote  thus  ambiguously  of 
Brissot : — "  Brissot,"  says  the  Friend  of  the  People,  "  was 
never,  in  my  eyes,  a  thorough-going  patriot.  Either  from 
ambition  or  baseness,  he  has  up  to  this  time  betrayed  the 
duties  of  a  good  citizen.  Why  has  he  been  so  tardy  in 
leaving  a  system  of  hypocrisy  ?  Poor  Brissot,  thou  art  the 
victim  of  a  court  valet,  of  a  base  hypocrite  ! — ^why  lend  thy 
paw  to  La  Fayette  ?  Why,  thou  must  expect  to  experience 
the  fate  of  aXL  men  of  indecision.  Thou  hast  displeased 
everybody ;  thou  canst  never  make  thy  way.  If  thou  hast 
one  atom  of  proper  feeling  left,  hasten,  and  scratch  out  thy 
name  from  the  list  of  canmdates  for  the  approaching  general 
election." 

Thus  appeared  on  the  scene  for  the  first  time,  in  the  midst 
of  the  hootings  of  both  parties,  this  man,  who  attempted  in 
vain  to  escape  from  the  general  contempt  accumulated  on 
his  name  from  the  faults  of  his  youth,  in  order  to  enter  on 
the  gravity  of  his  political  career — a  mingled  character,  half 
intrigue,  half  virtue.  Brissot,  destined  to  serve  as  the  centre 
of  a  rallying  point  to  the  party  of  the  Oironde,  had,  by  anti 

*  "  P^re  Duchesne''  was  one  of  the  most  virulent,  gross  and  blood 
thirsty  productions  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  edited  by  Manuel  and 
Hubert.  Its  success  and  profit  were  so  great,  that  it  had  many  imitators. 
4t  was  rather  a  pamphlet  than  a  newspaper,  the  price  fifly  sous  a  month. 
— H.  T.  R. 
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cipation  in  Iiis  character,  all  there  was  in  after  daya,  of  dei-* 
tiny  in  his  party,  of  intngne  and  patriotism,  of  faction  and 
martyrdom.  The  other  marked  candidates  in  Paris,  were, 
Pastoret,  a  man  of  the  South,  prud^it  and  skilful  as  a  South- 
ron, steering  ably  betwixt  parties,  giving  sufficient  guarantee 
to  the  Kevolution  to  be  accepted  by  it,  enough  deyotion  to 
the  court  to  retain  its  secret  confidence ;  borne  hither  and 
thither  by  the  alternating  favors  of  the  two  opinions,  like  a 
man  who  seeks  fortime  for  his  talent  in  the  Revolution,  but 
never  looking  for  it  beyond  the  limits  <^  the  just  and  honor- 
able. Lacepede,  Cerutti,  Heraut  de  Sechelles,  and  Qou- 
vion,  La  Fayette's  aide-de-camp.  The  elections  of  the 
department  occupied  but  little  attention.  The  National  As- 
sembly had  exhausted  the  country  of  its  characters  and  its 
talents;  the  ostracism  it  had  exercised  had  imposed  on 
France  but  secondary  ability.  There  was  but  little  enthu- 
siasm for  untried  men :  the  public  eyes  were  only  fixed  on 
the  names  about  to  disappear.  A  country  cannot  contain  a 
twofold  renown :  that  of  France  was  departing  with  Uie 
members  of  the  dissolved  AssemMy — another  France  was 
about  to  rise. 


BOOK  IV. 


At  this  juncti^re  the  germ  of  a  new  opinion  b^^  to  dis- 
play itself  in  the  south,  and  Bordeaux  felt  its  full  influence. 
The  department  of  the  Gironde  had  given  birth  to  a  new 
political  party  in  the  twelve  citizens  who  formed  its  deputies. 
This  department,  far  removed  from  the  centre,  was  at  no  dis- 
tant period  to  seize  on  the  empire  ahke  of  opinion  and  of 
eloquence.  The  names  (obscure  and  unknown  up  to  this 
period,)  of  Duco8,  Guadet,  Lafond-Zadebat,  Orangenetwe, 
Gensonne,  Vergniaud,  were  about  to  rise  into  notice  and 
renown  with  the  storms  and  the  disasters  of  their  country ; 
they  were  the  men  who  were  destined  to  give  that  impuLse 
to  the  Revolution  that  had  hitherto  remained  in  doiibt  and 
indecision,  before  which  it  still  trembled  with  apprehensionf 
and  which  was  to  precipitate  it  into  a  republic.    Why  waa 
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this  impulse  fated  to  have  birth  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde  and  not  in  Paris  ?  Nought  but  conjectures  can  be 
ofifered  on  this  subject;  and  yet  perhaps  the  repubUcan 
spirit  was  more  likely  to  manifest  itself  at  Bordeaux  than  at 
Paris,  where  the  presence  and  influence  of  a  court  had  fpr 
ages  past  enervated  the  independence  of  character,  and  en- 
feebled the  austerity  of  principle  that  form  the  basis  of 
patriotism  and  Hberty.  The  states  of  Languedoc,  and  the 
habits  that  necessarily  result  from  the  administration  of  a 
province  governed  by  itself,  could  not  fail  to  predispose  the 
inclination  of  the  Gironde  in  favor  of  an  elective  and  federa- 
tive government.  Bordeaux  was  a  parliamentary  country ; 
the  parliaments  had  everywhere  encouraged  the  spirit  of 
resistance,  and  had  often  created  a  factious  feeling  against 
the  king.  Bordeaux  was  a  commercial  city,  and  commerce, 
which  requires  liberty  through  interest,  at  last  desires  it 
through  a  love  of  freedom.  Bordeaux  was  the  great  com- 
mercial hnk  between  America  and  France,  and  their  constant 
intercourse  with  America  had  communicated  to  the  Gironde 
their  love  for  free  institutions.  Moreover  Bordeaux  was 
more  exposed  to  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  sun  of 
philosophy  than  the  centre  of  Fr£«ice.  Philosophy  had 
germed  there  ere  it  arose  in  Paris,  for  Bordeaux  was  the 
birthplace  of  Montaigne  and  Montesquieu,  those  two  great 
republicans  of  the  French  school.  The  one  had  deeply  in- 
vestigated the  religious  dogmata,  the  other  the  poUtical  in- 
stitutions ;  and  the  president  Dupaty  had  long  after  awakened 
there  enthusiasm  for  the  new  system  of  philosophy.  Bor- 
deaux, in  addition,  was  a  country  where  the  traditions  of 
Hberty  and  the  Roman  Forum  had  been  perpetuated  in  the 
bar.  A  certain  leaven  of  antiquity  animated  each  heart,  and 
lent  vigor  to  every  tongue,  and  the  town  was  still  more  re- 
pubUcan by  eloquence  than  by  opinion,  though  there  was 
something  of  Latin  emphasis  in  their  patriotism.  It  was  in 
the  birthplace  of  Montaigne  and  Montesquieu  that  the  repub- 
lic was  to  take  its  origin. 

II. 

The  period  of  the  elections  was  the  signal  for  a  still  more 
obstinate  attack  from  the  public  press.  The  papers  were 
insufficient:  men  sold  pamphlets  in  the  streets,  and  the 
**J<mmaux  affiches*  were  invented,  which  were  placarded 
Jigainst  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  around  which  grou|>s  of  peo- 

VOL.  T.  7 
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pie  were  constantly  collected.  Wandering  orators,  inspired 
or  Mred  by  the  different  parties,  took  their  stand  there  and 
commented  aloud  on  these  impassioned  productions : — 
Loustalot,  in  the  Revolutions  de  Paris,  founded  by  Prud- 
homme,  and  continued  alternately  by  Chaumette  and  Fabre 
d'Eglantine  ;  Marat,  in  the  Puhliciste  and  the  Ami  du  Pen- 
pie;  Brissot,  in  the  Pairiote  Prangaise ;  Gorsas,  in  the 
Courrierde  Versailles  ;  Condorcet,  in  the  Chronique  de  Paris; 
Cerutti,  in  the  Feuille  Villageoise ;  Camille  Desmoulins,  in 
tlfe  Discours  de  la  Lanteme,  and  the  Revolutions  de  Brabant ; 
Freron,  in  the  Orateur  du  Peuple ;  Hebert  and  Manuel,  in 
the  Pere  Duchesne;  Carra,  in  the  Annales  Patriotiques ; 
Fleydel,  in  the  Ohservatewr ;  Laclos,  in  the  Journal  des 
Jacobins ;  Fauchet,  in  the  JBouche  de  Per ;  Royon,  in  the 
Ami  du  Roi  ;  Champcenetz-Rivarol,  in  the  Actes  des  Apotres  ; 
Suleau  and  Andre  Chenier,  in  several  royaliHe  or  m^xieree 
papers, — excited  and  disputed  dominion  over  the  minds 
of  the  people.  It  was  the  ancient  tribune  transported  to 
the  dwelling  of  each  citizen,  and  adapting  its  language  to 
the  comprehension  of  all  men,  even  the  most  illiterate. 
Anger,  suspicion,  hatred,  envy,  fanaticism,  credulity,  invec- 
tive, thirst  of  blood,  sudden  panics,  madness  and  reflection, 
treason  and  fidelity,  eloquence  and  folly,  had  each  their 
organ  in  this  concert  of  every  passion  and  feeling  in  which 
the  city  revelled  each  night.  All  toil  was  at  an  end ;  the 
only  labor  in  their  eyes  was  to  watch  the  throne,  to  frustrate 
the  real  or  fancied  plots  of  the  aristocracy,  and  to  save  their 
country.  The  hoarse  bawUng  of  the  venders  of  the  pubhc 
journals,  the  patriotic  chants  of  the  Jacobins  as  they  quitted 
their  clubs,  the  tumultuous  assemblies,  the  convocations  to 
the  patriotic  ceremonies,  fallacious  fears  as  to  the  failure  of 
provisions — ^kept  the  population  of  the  city  and  faubourgs  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  excitement,  which  suflFered  no  one  to 
remain  inactive ;  indifference  would  have  been  considered 
treason ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  feign  enthusiasm  in  order 
to  be  in  accordance  with  public  opinion.  Each  fresh  event 
quickened  this  feterish  excitement,  which  the  press  con- 
stantly instilled  into  the  veins  of  the  people.  Its  language 
already  bordered  on  delirium,  and  borrowed  from  the  popu- 
lution  even  their  proverbs,  their  love  of  trifles,  their  ob- 
scenity, their  brutality,  and  even  their  oaths,  with  which  the 
articles  were  interlarded,  as  though  to  impress  more  forcibly 
its  hatred  on  the  ear  of  its  foes.  Danton,  Hebert,  and  Marat 
were  the  first  to  adopt  this  tone,  these  gestures^  and  these 
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eirelainatioiis  f^  the  populace,  as  thougl^  jk>  flatter  them  by 
imitatang  ih&x  vices.  Robespierre  nev^r  CQudescended  to 
this,  and  never  scwight  to  obtain  ascendency  over  the  people 
by  panderii:^  to  their  brutality,  but  by  Appealing  to  their 
reason ;  and  the  fanatical  tone  of  his  speeches  possessed  at 
least  that  decency  that  attends  great  id^as — he  ruled  by 
respect,  and  scorned  to  captivate  them  by  famiUarity.  The 
more  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  lower  classes,  the  more 
did  he  affect  the  philosophical  tone  and  aii^tere  demeanor  of 
the  statesman.  It  was  plainly  p^ceptible  in  his  most 
radical  propositions,  that  bowever  he  might  wish  to  renew 
social  Older  he  would  not  corrupt  its  elements,  and  that  in 
kis  eyes  to  emancipate  the  people  was  not  to  degrade  them. 

m. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Ass^nbly  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  Voltaire's  remains  to  the  Pantheon;  philosophy 
thus  avenged  itself  on  the  anathemas  that  had  been  thundered 
forth,  even  against  the  ashes  of  the  great  innovator.  The 
body  of  Voltaire,  on  his  death,  in  Paris,  a.d.  1778,  had  been 
furtively  remov^  by  his  nephew  at  mght,  and  in.terred  in 
the  church  of  the  abbey  of  SeUieres  ^in  Champagne ;  and 
when  the  nation  sold  this  abbey,  the  cities  of  Troyes  and 
Eomilly  mutually  ocmtended  for  the  honor  of  possessing  the 
bones  of  the  greatest  man  of  the  age.  The  city  of  Paiis, 
where  he  had  breathed  his  last,  now  claimed  its  privilege  as 
the  capital  of  France,  and  addr^sed  a  petition  to  the  ^N'ational 
Assembly,  praying  that  Voltaire's  body  might  be  brought 
back  to  Paris  and  interred  in  the  Pantheon,  that  cathedral 
of  philosophy.  The  Assembly  eagerly  hailed  the  idea  of 
this  homage,  that  traced  liberty  back  to  its  origmal  source. 
"  The  people  owe  their  freedom  to  him^"  said  Eegnault  de 
Saint  Jean  d'Angely;  "for  by  enlightening  them,  he  gave 
them  power ;  nations  are  enthralled  by  ignorance  alone,  and 
when  the  torch  of  reason  displays  to  them  the  ignominy  of 
bearing  these  chains,  they  blu^  to  wear  them,  and  snap 
them  asunder," 

On  the  11th  of  July,  the  departmental  and  municipal  au« 
thorities  went  in  state  to  the  baj*rier  of  Oharenton,  to  receive 
the  mortal  remains  of  Voltaire,  which  were  placed  on  the 
ancient  site  of  the  Bastille,  like  a  conqueror  on  his  trophies ; 
his  coffin  was  exposed  to  public  gaze,  and  a^  pedestal  was 
formed  fcNr  it  oi  stCMies  torn  from  the  fouiidations  of  this  an- 
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cient  stronghold  of  tyranny ;  and  tlms  Vdtaire  when  dead, 
triumphed  over  those  st(mes  which  had  triumphed  over  and 
confined  him  when  living.  On  one  of  the  blocks  was  the  in- 
scription, "  Receive  on  tMs  spot,  where  despotism  once  fettered 
thee,  the  honors  decreed  to  thee  by  thy  country*' 

IV. 

The  next  day  when  the  rays,  of  a  brilliant  sun  had  dissi- 
pated the  mists  of  the  night,  an  immense  concourse  of  people 
followed  the  car  that  bore  Voltaire  to  the  Pantheon.  This 
car  was  drawn  by  twelve  white  horses,  harnessed  four 
abreast ;  their  manes  plaited  with  flowers  and  golden  tassels, 
and  the  reins  held  by  men  dressed  in  antique  costumes,  Hke 
those  depicted  on  the  medals  of  ancient  triumphs.  On  the 
car  was  a  funeral  couch,  extended  on  which  was  a  statue  of 
the  philosopher,  crowned  with  a  wreath.  The  National  As- 
sembly, the  departmental  and  municipal  bodies,  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  the  magistrates,  and  the  army,  surrounded, 
preceded,  and  followed  the  sarcophagus.  The  boulevards, 
the  streets,  the  public  places,  the  windows,  the  roofs  of 
houses,  even  the  trees,  were  crowded  with  spectators ;  and 
the  suppressed  murmurs  of  vanquished  intolerance  could 
not  restrain  this  feeling  of  enthusiasm.  Every  eye  was 
riveted  on  the  car ;  for  tne  new  school  of  ideas  felt  that  it 
was  the  proof  of  their  victory  that  was  passing  before  them, 
and  that  philosophy  remained  mistress  of  the  field  of  battle. 

The  details  of  this  ceremony  were  magnificent ;  and  in 
spite  of  its  profane  and  theatrical  trappings,  the  features  of 
every  man  that  followed  the  car  wore  the  expression  of  joy, 
arising  from  an  intellectual  triumph.  A  large  body  of  cav- 
alry, who  seemed  to  have  now  offered  their  arms  at  the  shrine 
of  intelligence,  opened  the  march.  Then  followed  the  muf- 
fled drums,  to  whose  notes  were  added  the  roar  of  the  artil- 
lery that  formed  a  part  of  the  cortege.  The  scholars  of  the 
colleges  of  Paris,  the  patriotic  societies,  the  battalions  of  the 
national  guard,  the  workmen  of  the  different  public  journals, 
the  persons  employed  to  demolish  the  foundations  of  the 
Bastille,  some  bearing  a  portable  press,  which  struck  off  dif- 
ferent inscriptions  in  honor  of  Voltaire  as  the  procession 
moved  on ;  others  carrying  the  chains,  the  collars  and  bolts, 
and  bullets  found  in  the  dungeons  and  arsenals  of  the  state 
prisons ;  and  lastly,  busts  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Mira- 
Deau^  marched  between  the  troops  and  the  populace.     On  a 
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Ktter  was  displayed  the  proch-verhal  of  tte  electors  of  '89, 
that  hegyra  of  the  insurrection.  On  another  stand,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine  exhiHted  a  plan  in  relief 
of  the  Bastille,  the  flag  of  the  donjon,  and  a  young  girl,  in  the 
costume  of  an  Amazon,  who  had  fought  at  the  siege  of  this 
fbftress.  Here  and  there,  pikes  surmounted  with  the  Phry- 
gian cap  of  liberty  arose  above  the  crowd,  and  on  one  of  them 
was  a  scroll  beanng  the  inscription,  "  From  this  steel  sprung 
Liberty  r 

All  the  actors  and  actresses  of  the  theatres  of  Paris  fol- 
lowed the  statue  of  him  who  for  sixty  years  had  inspired 
them ;  the  titles  of  his  principal  works  were  inscribed  on  the 
sides  of  a  pyramid  that  represented  his  inmiortality.  His 
statue,  formed  of  gold  and  crowned  with  laurel,  was  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  citizens  wearing  the  costumes  of  the  na- 
tions and  the  times  whose  manners  and  customs  he  had  de- 
picted ;  and  the  seventy  volumes  of  his  works  were  contained 
in  a  casket,  also  of  g^la.  The  membeifs  of  the  learned  bodies, 
and  of  the  principal  academies  of  the  kingdom  surrounded 
this  ark  of  philosophy.  !Nimierous  bands  of  music,  some 
marching  with  the  troops,  others  stationed  along  the  road  of  , 
the  procession,  saluted  the  car  as  it  passed  with  loud  bursts 
of  harmony,  and  filled  the  air  with  the  enthusiastic  strains  of 
liberty.  The  procession  stopped  before  the  principal  thea- 
tres, a  hymn  was  sung  in  honor  of  his  genius,  and  the  car 
then  resumed  its  march.  On  their  arrival  at  the  quai  that 
bears  his  name,  the  car  stopped  before  the  house  of  M.  de 
'Vlllette,  where  Voltaire  had  breathed  his  last,  and  where  his 
heart  was  preserved.  Evergreen  shrubs,  garlands  of  leaves, 
and  wreaths  of  roses  decorated  the  front  of  the  house,  which 
bore  the  inscription,  "  Mis  fame  is  everywhere,  and  his  heart 
is  hereJ^  Young  girls  dressed  in  white,  and  wreaths  of  flow- 
ers on  their  heads,  covered  the  steps  of  an  amphitheatre 
erected  before  the  house.  Madame  de  Villette,  to  whom  Vol- 
taire had  been  a  second  father,  in  all  the  splendor  of  her 
beauty,  and  the  pathos  of  her  tears,  advanced  and  placed  the 
noblest  of  all  his  wreaths,  the  wreath  of  filial  affection,  on  the 
head  of  the  great  philosopher. 

'  At  this  moment  the  crowd  burst  into  one  of  the  hymns  of 
the  poet  Chenier,  who,  up  to  his  death,  most  of  all  men  cher- 
ished the  memory  of  Voltaire.  Madame  de  Villette  and  the 
young  girls  of  the  amphitheatre  descended  into  the  street, 
now  strewed  with  flowers,  and  walked  before  the  car.  The 
Thedtre  FrauQais,  then  situated  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
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h^  erected  a  trfuinplial  arch  on  its  peristyle.  On  eaeh  pilhir 
a  medallion  was  fixed,  bearing  in  letters  of  gilt  bronze  the 
title  of  the  principal  dramas  of  the  poet ;  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue  erected  before  the  door  of  the  theatre  was  written, 
*'Be  wrote  Irhie  at  eiffhty-three  ytaf% ;  a$  sevefUeen  h$  wrote 

The  immense  procession  did  not  arrive  at  the  Panthe<»i 
until  ten  o'clock  at  night>  for  the  day  had  not  been  sufficiently 
long  for  this  triumph.  The  coffin  of  Voltaire  was  deposited 
between  those  of  Descartes  and  Mirabeau,— ^he  spot  predes- 
tined for  this  intermediary  genius  between  philosophy  and 
policy,  between  the  design  and  the  execution.  This  apothe- 
osis of  modem  philosophy,  amidst  the  great  events  that  agi- 
tated the  public  mind,  was  a  convincing  pro(^  that  the  Revo- 
lution comprehended  its  own  aim,  and  that  it  sought  to  be 
the  inauguration  of  those  two  principles  represented  by  these 
cold  ashes— Intelligence  and  Liberty.  It  was  intelligence 
that  triumphantly  entered  the  city  of  Louis  XIV.  over  the 
rtiins  of  the  prejudices  of  birth.  It  was  philosophy  taking 
possession  of  the  city  and  the  temple  of  Sainte  Genevidve. 
The  remains  of  two  schools,  of  two  ages,  and  two  creeds 
were  about  to  strive  for  the  mastery  even  in  the  tomb. 
Philosophy  who,  up  to  this  hour,  had  timidly  shruiyt  from 
the  contest,  now  revealed  hei'  latest  inspiration — ^that  of 
transferring  the  veneration  of  the  age  from  one  great  man  to 
another. 

V.  • 

Voltaire,  the  sceptical  genius  of  France  in  modem  ages, 
combined  in  himself  the  double  passion  of  this  people  at  such 
a  period — ^the  passion  of  destruction,  and  the  desire  of  inno- 
vation, hatred  of  prejudices  and  love  of  knowledge :  he  was 
destined  to  be  the  standard-bearer  of  destruction ;  his  genius, 
although  not  the  most  elevated,  yet  the  most  comprehensive 
in  France,  has  hitherto  been  only  judged  by  fanatics  or  his 
enenues.  Impiety  deified  his  very  vices ;  superstition  anathe- 
matized his  very  virtues ;  in  a  word,  despotism,  when  it  again 
seized  on  the  reins  of  government  in  France,  felt  that  to  rein- 
state tyranny  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  imseat  Voltaire  from 
his  high  position  in  the  national  opinion.  Napoleon,  during 
fifteen  years,  paid  writers  who  degrade,  vilify,  and  deny  the 
genius  of  Voltaire ;  he  hated  his  name,  as  might  must  ever 
hate  intellect ;  and  so  long  as  men  yet  cherished  the  memory 
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«f  yoltaire>  so  long  he  felt  his  position  was  not  secure,  for 
tyranny  stands  as  mnch  m  need  of  prejudice  to  sustain  it  as 
falsehood  of  uncertainty  and  dsu'kness ;  the  restored  church 
could  no  longer  suffer  his  glory  to  shine  with  so  great  a 
lustre ;  she  had  the  right  to  hate  Yoltaire,  not  to  deny  his 
genius.  . 

If  we  judge  of  men  hy  what  they  have  dom,  then  Voltaire 
is  inconte8tiS)Jy  the  greatest  writer  of  modem  Europe.  No 
<me  has  caused,  through  the  powerful  influence  of  his  genius 
alone,  and  the  perseverance  of  his  wQl,  so  great  a  commotior 
in  the  minds  of  men;  his  pen  aroused  a  world,  and  has 
shak^i  a  fax  mightier  empire  than  that  of  Charlemagne,  the 
European  empire  of  a  theocracy.  His  genius  was  not  force 
but  Ught,  Heaven  had  destined  him  not  to  destroy  but  to 
illuminate,  and  wherever  he  trod  light  followed  him,  for  rea- 
son (which  is  liffht)  had  destined  hun  to  be  first  her  poet, 
then  her  apostle,  and  lastly  her  idoL 

VI.  . 

Voltaire  was  bom  a  plebeian  in  an  obscure  street  of  dd 
Paris.*  Whilst  Louis  XIV.  and  Bossuet  reigned  in  all  the 
pomp  of  absolute  power  and  Catholicism  at  Versailles, 
the  child  of  the  people,  the  Moses  of  incredulity,  grew  up 
amidst  them :  the  secrets  of  destiny  seem  thus  to  sport 
with  men,  and  are  alone  suspected  when  they  have  ex- 
ploded. The  throne  and  the  altar  had  attained  their  cul- 
mipating  point  in  France.  The  Due  d'Orleans,  as  regent, 
governed  during  an  interregnum,— one  vice  in  the  room  of 
another,  weakness  instead  of  pride.  This  life  was  easy  and 
agreeable,  and  corruption  avenged  itself  for  the  monacal 
austerity  of  the  last  years  of  Madame  de  Maint^non  and 
Letellier.  Voltaire,  alike  precocious  by  audacity  oh  by  talent, 
began  already  to  sport  with  those  weapons  of  the  mind  of 
which  he  was  destioed,  after  years,  to  make  so  terrible  a  use. 
The  regent,  all  imsuspicious  of  danger,  suffered  him  to  con- 
tinue, and  re^H'essed,  for  form's  sake  alone,  some  of  the  most 
audacious  of  his  outbreaks,  at  which  he  laughed  even 
whilst  he  punished  them.  _  The  incredulity  of  the  age  took 
its  rise  in  debauchery  and  not  in  examination,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  thought  was  rather  a  libertmage  of  manners, 
than  a  conclusion  arising  from  reflection.     There  was  vice 

♦  It  has  been  generally  understood  that  Voltaire  was  bom  at  Chi- 
tenay,  near  Paris,  in  February,  1694.— H.  T.  R. 
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in  irreligion,  and  of  this  Voltaire  always  savored.  His 
mission  began  by  a  contempt  and  derision  of  holy  things, 
which,  even  though  doomed  to  destruction,  should  be  touched 
with  respect.  From  thence  arose  Ihat  mockery,  that  irony, 
that  cynicism  too  often  on  the  Ups,  and  in  the  heart,  of  the 
apostle  of  reason ;  his  visit  to  England  gave  assurance  and 
gravity  to  his  incredulity,  for  in  France  he  had  only  known 
libertines,  in  London  he  knew  philosophers ;  he  /became  pas- 
sionately attached  to  eternal  reason,  as  we  are  all  eager  after 
what  is  new,  and  he  felt  the  enthusiasm  of  the  discovery.  In 
so  active  a  nature  as  the  French,  this  enthusiasm  and  this 
hatred  could  not  remain  in  mere  speculation  as  in  the  mind 
of  a  native  of  the  north.  Scarcely  was  he  himself  persuaded, 
than  he  wished  in  his  turn  to  persuade  others ;  his  whole  life 
became  a  multiplied  action,  tending  to  one  end,  the  abo- 
lition of  theocracy,  and  the  establishment  of  religious  tolera- 
tion and  liberty.  He  toiled  at  this  with  all  the  povrers  with 
which  God  had  gifted  him;  he  even  employed  falsehood 
(ruse),  aspersion,  cynicism,  and  immorality;  he  used  even 
those  arms  that  respect  for  God  and  man  denies  to  the  wise ; 
he  employed  his  virtue,  his  honor,  his  renown  to  aid  in  this 
overthrow ;  and  his  apostleship  of  reason  had  too  often  the 
appearance  of  a  profanation  of  piety ;  he  ravaged  the  temple 
instead  of  protecting  it. 

From  the  day  when  he  resolved  upon  this  war  against 
Christianity,  he  somght  for  allies  also  opposed  to  it.  His 
intimacy  with  the  kmg  of  Prussia,  Frederic  II.,  had  this  sole 
inducement.  He  desired  the  support  of  thrones  against  the 
priesthood.  Frederic,  who  partook  of  his  philosophy,  «Jid 
pushed  it  still  further,  even  to  atheism  and  the  contempt  of 
mankind,  was  the  Dionysius  of  this  modem  Plato.  Louis 
Xy.,  whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  up  a  good  UiBieretanding 
with  Prufcia,  dared  not  to  show  his  anger  against  a  man 
whom  the  king  considered  as  his  friend.  Voltaire,  thus  pro- 
tected by  a  sceptre,  redoubled  his  audacity.  He  put  thrones 
on  one  side,  whilst  he  affected  to  make  their  interests  mutual 
with  his  oww,  by  pretending  to  emancipate  them  from  the 
domination  of  Rome.  He  handed  over  to  kings  the  civil 
liberty  of  the  people,  provided  that  they  would  aid  him  in 
acquiring  the  liberty  of  consciences.  He  even  affected — 
perhaps  he  felt — respect  for  the  absolute  power  of  kings. 
He  pushed  that  respect  so  far  as  even  to  worship  their 
weaknesses.  He  palliated  the  infamous  vices  of  the  great 
Frederic,  and  brought  philosophy  on  its  knees  before  the 
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mistresses  of  Lotiis  XV.  Like  the  courtezan  of  Thebes, 
who  built  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  from  the  fruits  of 
her  debaucheries,  Voltaire  did  not  bltish  at  any  prostitution 
of  genius,  provided  that  the  wages  of  his  servility  enabled 
him  to  piuxjhase  enemies ,  against  Christ.  He  enrolled  them 
by  millions  throughout  Europe,  and  especially  in  France. 
Kings  were  reminded  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  thrones 
outraged  by  the  j)opes.  They  did  not  see,  without  lunbrage 
and  secret  hate,  the  clergy  as  powerful  ais  themselves  with 
the  people,  and  who  under  the  name  of  cardinals,  almoners, 
bishops  or  confessors,  spied,  or  dictated  its  creeds  even  to 
courts  themselves.  The  parliaments,  that  civil  .clergy,  a 
body  redoubtable  to  sovereigns  themselves,  detested  the 
mass  of  the  clergy,  although  they  protected  its  faith  and  its 
decrees.  The  nobiUty,  warlike,  corrupted,  and  ignc«ant, 
leaned  entirely  to  the  unbelief  which  freed  it  from  all  moral- 
ity. Finally,  the  bourgeoisie,  well-informed  or  learned,  pre- 
faced the  emancipation  of  the  third  estate  by  the  insurrection 
of  .the  new  condition  of  ideas. 

Such  were  the  elements  of  the  revolution  in  religious 
matters.  Voltaire  laid  hold  of  them  at  the  precise  moment, 
with  that  coup  d*ceil  of  strong  instinct  which  sees  clearer  - 
than  genius  itself.  To  an  age,  young,  fickle,  and  unreflect- 
ing, he  did  not  present  reason  imder  the  form  of  an  austere 
philosophy,  but  beneath  the  guise  of  a  facile  freedom  of 
ideas,  and  a  scoflSmg  irony.  He  would  not  have  succeeded 
in  making  his  age  think,  he  did  succeed  m  making  it  smile. 
He  never  attacked  it  in  front,  nor  with  his  face  uncovered, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  set  the  latrs  in  array  against  him ; 
and  to  avoid  the  fate  of  Servetius,  he,  the  modem  JEsop, 
attacked  under  imaginary  names  the  tyranny  which  he 
wished  to  destroy.  He  conceded  his  hate  in  history,  the 
drama,  light  poetry,  romance,  and  even  in  jests.  His  genius 
was  a  perpetual  allusion,  comprehending  all  his  age,  but 
impossible  to  be  seized  on  by  his  enemies.  He  struck,  but 
his  hand  was  concealed.  Yet  the  struggle  of  a  man  against 
a  priesthood,  an  individual  against  an  institution,  a  life 
against  eighteen  centuries,  was  by  no  means  destitue  of 
courage. 


VII. 

There  is  an  incalculable  power  of  conviction  and  devotion 
idea,  in  the  daring  of  one  against  all.    To  brave  at  once, 

7* 
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yrfth  no  other  power  than  mdhddual  reason,  with  no  6{&er 
support  than  conscience,  human  consideration,  that  cowardice 
of  the  mind,  masked  imder  respect  for  error;  to  dare  the 
hatred  of  earth  and  the  anathema  of  heaven,  is  the  heroism 
of  the  writer.  Voltaire  was  not  a  martyr  in  his  body,  but 
he  consented  to  be  one  in  his  name,  and  devoted  it  during 
his  life  and  after  his  death.  He  condemned  his  own  ashes 
to  be  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  not  to  have  either  an  asylum 
or  a  tomb.  He  resigned  himself  even  to  lengthened  eale  in 
exchange  for  the  hberty  of  a  free  combat.  He  isolated  him- 
self voluntarily  from  men,  in  order  that  their  too  close  con- 
tact might  not  interfere  with  his  thoughts. 

At  eighty  years  of  age^  feeble,  and  feeling  his  death  nearly 
approaching,  he  several  times  made  his  preparations  hastily, 
in  order  to  go  and  struggle  still,  and  die  at  a  distance  from 
the  roof  of  his  old  age.  The  unwearied  activity  of  his  mind 
was  never  checked  for  a  moment.  He  carried  his  gayety 
even  to  genius,  hud  under  that  pleasantry  of  his  whole  mt 
we  may  perceive  a  grave  power  of  perseverance  and  convic- 
tion. Such  was  the  character  of  this  great  man.  The 
enlightened  serenity  of  his  mind  concealed  the  depth  of  its 
workings :  under  the  joke  and  laugh  his  constancy  of  pur- 
pose was  hardly  sufficiently  recognized.  He  suffered  all 
with  a  laugh,  and  was  willing  to  endure  all,  even  in  absence 
from  his  native  land,  in  his  lost  friendships,  in  his  refused 
fame,  in  his  blighted  name,  in  his  memory  accursed.  He 
took  all — bore  all — ^for  the  sake  of  the  triumph  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  himian  reason.  Devotion  does  not  change  its 
worth  in  changing  its  cause,  and  this  was  his  virtue  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity.  He  was  not  the  truth,  but  he  was  its 
precursor,  and  walked  in  advance  of  it. 

One  thing  was  wanting  to  him — ^the  love  of  a  God.  He 
saw  him  in  niind,  and  he  detested  those  phantoms  which 
ages  of  darkness  had  taken  for  him,  and  adored  in  his  stead. 
He  rent  away  with  rage  those  clouds  which  prevent  the 
divine  idea  from  beaming  purely  on  mankind  ;  but  his  weak- 
ness was  rather  hatred  against  error,  than  faith  in  the  Di- 
vinity* The  sentiment  of  religion,  that  sublime  resumS  of 
human  thought;  that  reason,  which,  enlightened  by  enthu* 
siasm,  mounts  to  God  as  a  flame,  and  unites  itself  with  mm 
in  the  imity  of  the  creation  with  the  Creator,  of  the  ray  with 
the  focus — ^this,  Voltaire  nevef  felt  in  his  soul.  Thence 
isiprung  the  results  of  his  philosophy;  it  created  neither 
morals,  nor  worship,  nor  charity  ;  it  only  decomposed— de- 
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•troyed.  Negative,  cold,  corrosive,  sneering,  it  operated  like 
poison — ^it  froze — ^it  killed — ^it  never  gave  life.  Thus,  it 
'  never  produced— even  againgt  the  errors  it  assailed,  which 
were  but  the  human  aUoy  of  a  divine  idea— the  whole  effect 
it  should  have  elicited.  It  made  sceptics,  instead  of  beUevers. 
The  theocratic  reaction  was  prompt  and  universal,  as  it  ought 
to  have  been.  Impiety  cleai-s  the  soul  of  its  consecrated 
errors,  but  does  not  fill  the  heart  of  man.  Impiety  alone 
will  never  ruin  a  human  worship  ;  a  faith  destroyed  must  be 
replaced  by  a  faith.  It  is  not  given  to  irreligion  to  destroy 
a  religion  on  earth.  There  is  but  a  reUgion  more  enlightened 
which  can  really  triumph  over  a  religion  fallen  into  contempt, 
by  replacing  it.  The  earth  cannot  remain  without  an  altar, 
end  God  alone  is  strong  enough  against  God. 

VIII. 

It  was  on  the  5th  of  August,  1791,  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  famous  night  of  the  4th  of  August,  1790,  when  feu- 
dality crumbled  to  atoms,  that  the  National  Assembly  com- 
menced .the  revision  of  the  constitution.  It  was  a  solemn 
and  imposing  act,  was  this  comprehensive  coup  d'ceil  cast  by 
legislators  at  the  end  (rf  their  career,  over  the  ruins  they  had 
scattered,  and  the  foundations  they  had  kdd  in  their  course. 
But  how  di&rent  at  this  moment  was  the  disposition  of  their 
mind  from  what  they  felt  in  commencing  this  mighty  work ! 
They  had  begun  it  with  an  enthusiasm  of  the  ideal,  they  now 
contemplated  it  with  the  misgivings  and  the  sadness  of  reality. 
The  National  Assembly  was  opened  amidstrthe  acclamations 
of  a  people  unanimous  in  their  hopes,  and  was  about  to  close 
amidst  the  clamorous  recriminations  of  all  parties. 

The  king  was  captive,  the  princes  emigrants,  the  clergy  at 
feud,  the  nobility  in  flight,  the  people  seditious ;  Necker's 
popularity  had  vanished,  Mirabeau  was  dead,  Maury  silenced, 
Cazal^s,  Lally,  Mounier,  had  deserted  from  their  work.  Two 
years  had  carried  off  more  men  and  things  than  a  generation 
removes  in  ordinary  times.  The  great  voices  of  '89,  inspired 
with  philosophy  and  vast  hopes,  no  longer  resounded  beneath 
those  vaults.  The  foremost  ranks  had  £all^.  The  men  of 
second  order  were  now  to  contend  in  their  stead.  Intimi-  v 
dated,  discouraged,  repentant,  they  had  neither  the  spirit  tc 
yield  to  the  impulse  of  the  people  nor  the  power  to  resist  it. 
Ikmave  had  recovered  his  virtue  in  his  sensibility ;  but  vir- 
tue which  coii\^  late  is  like  the  experience  which  follows  the 
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act,  and  only  enables  us  to  measure  the  extent  of  our  errors. 
In  revolutions  there  is  no  repentance — there  is  only  expiation. 
Bamave,  who  might  have  saved  the  monarchy,  had  he  only 
imited  with  Mirabeau,  was  just  commencing  his  expiatory 
sentence.  Robespierre  was  to  Bamave  what  Bamave  had 
been  to  Mirabeau ;  but  Robespierre,  more  powerful  than 
Bamave,\  instead  of  acting  on  the  impulse  of  a  passion  as 
fluctuating  as  jealousy,  acted  under  the  influence  of  a  fixed 
idea,  and  an  unalterable  theory.  Robespierre  had  the  whole 
people  at  his  back. 

IX. 

From  the  opening  of  the  sittings  Bamave  attempted  to 
consolidate  around  the  constitution  the  opinions  so  fiercely 
shaken  by  Robespierre  and  his  friends.  He  did  it  with  a 
caution  which  bespoke  but  too  well  the  weakness  of  his  posi- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  boldness  of  his  language.  "  The 
labors  of  your  committee  of  the  constitution  are  assailed,"  he 
said.  "  There  exist  against  our  work  but  two  kinds  of  oppo- 
sition. Those  who,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  constantly 
shown  themselves  inimical  to  the  Revolution — ^the  enemies 
of  equality,  who  hate  our  constitution  because  it  is  the  con- 
demnation of  their  aristocracy.  Yet  there  is  another  class 
hostile  also,  and  I  will  divide  it  into  two  distinct  species. 
One  of  these  is  the  men  who,  in  the  opinion  of  their  own 
conscience,  give  the  preference  to  another  government  which 
they  disguise  more  or  less  in  their  language,  and  seek  to  de- 
prive our  monarchical  government  of  all  the  strength  which 
can  retard  the  advent  of  a  republic.  I  declare  that  these 
persons  I  shall  not  attack.  Whosoever  has  a  pure  political 
opinion  has  a  right  to  communicate  it ;  but  we  have  another 
class  of  foes.  They  are  the  foes  of  all  government.  If  this 
class  betrays  its  opposition,  it  is  not  because  it  prefers  the 
republic  to  the  monarchy,  democracy  to  aristocracy,  it  is  be- 
cause all  that  concentrates  the  political  machine,  all  that  is 
order,  all  that  places  in  his  right  position  the  honest  man 
and  the  rogue,  the  candid  man  and  the  calumniator,  is  con- 
trary and  hateful  to  its  system."  (Long  and  loud  applause 
from  the  majority  on  the  left.)  "  Yes,  gentlemen,"  con- 
tinued Bamave,  "such  is  the  party  which  has  the  most 
strongly  opposed  our  labors.  They  have  sought  fresh  sources 
of  revolution  because  the  revolution  as  defined  by  us  escaped 
them.  These  are  the  men  who,  changing  the  name  of  things. 
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by  uttering  sentiments  appar^itly  patriotic,  in  the  stead  of 
sentiments  of  honor,  probity,  purity— by  sitting  even  in  the 
most  august  places  with  a  mask  of  virtue,  have  beheved  that 
they  would  impose  upon  public  opmion,  and  have  Coalesced 
with  certain  writers.  (The  plaudits  here  redoubled,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  towards  Robespierre  and  Brissot.)  If  we 
desire  to  see  our  constitution  carried  out,  if  you  desire  that 
the  nation,  after  having  owed  to  you  its  hopes  of  Uberty, — 
for  as  yet  it  is  but  hope,  (Murmurs  •f  dissent,) — shall  owe  to 
you  realitj,  prosperity,  happiness,  peace,  let  us  endeavor  to 
simplify  it,  by  giving  to  the  government — by  which  I  mean 
all  the  powers  established  by  this  constitution — the  amount 
of  simultaneous  strength  requisite  to  move  the  social  machine, 
and  to  preserve  to  the  nation  the  liberty  you  have  conferred 
upon  it.  If  the  welfare  of  your  country  is  dear  to  you,  take 
care  what  you  are  about  to  do.  Above  all,  let  us  discard  in- 
jurious mistrust,  which  can  serve  none  but  our  enemies,  when 
they  would  beheve  that  this  National  Assembly,  this  constant 
majority,  at  once  bold  and  sagacious,  which  has  so  much  cast 
upon  it  since  the  king's  departure,  is  ready  to  disappear  be- 
fore the  divisions  so  skilfidly  fomented  by  perfidious  impu- 
tations. (Loud  cheering.)  You  will  see  renewed,  do  not 
doubt  this,  the  disorders,  the  convulsions  of  which  you  are 
weary,  and  to  which  the  completion  of  the  Revolution  ought 
also  to  be  a  completion.  You  will  see  renewed  without 
hopes,  projects,  temptations  which  we  openly  brave  because 
we  feel  our  strength  and  are  united — ^because  we  know  that 
so  long  as  we  are  united  they  will  not  be  attempted ;  and  if 
extravagant  ideas  should  dare  to  try  them,  it  would  always 
result  in  their  shame.  But  the  attempts  would  succeed,  and 
on  the  success  of  them  they  might  with  some  semblance 
rely,  if  we  were  once  divided  amongst  ourselves,  not  knowing 
in  whom  we  might  believe.  We  suspect  each  other  of  dif- 
ferent plans  when  we  have  but  the  same  idea — of  contrary 
feeUngs,  when  every  one  of  us  has  in  his  heart  the  testimony 
of  his  colleague's  purity,  during  two  years  of  labor  performed 
together — during  consecutive  proofs  of  courage — during 
sacrifices  which  nothing  can  compensate  but  the  approving 
voice  of  conscience." 

Here  Bamave's  voice  was  lost  in  the  applauses  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  the  Assembly,  electrified,  seemed  for  the  moment 
unanimous  m  its  monarchical  feeling. 
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At  the  sitting  of  the  25th  of  August,  the  AssemUy  dig- 
cussed  the  article  of  the  constitution  which  declared  that  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  could  not  exercise  the  rights  of 
citizens.  The  Due  d'Orleans  ascended  the  tribune  to  protest 
against  this  article,  and  declared,  in  the  midst  of  applauses 
and  murmurs,  that  if  it  were  adopted,  there  remained  to  him 
the  right  of  choosing  l^tween  the  title  of  a  French  citizen 
and  his  eventual  right  to  the  throne ;  and  that,  in  that  case, 
he  should  renounce  the  throne.  SiUery,  the  friend  and  con- 
fidant of  this  prince,  spoke  after  him,  and  combated  with 
much  eloquence  the  conclusions  of  the  committee.  This  dis- 
course, full  of  allusions  to  the  position  of  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
impossible  to  be  misunderstood,  was  the  only  act  of  direct 
ambition  attempted  by  the  Orleans  party.  SiUery  begun  by 
boldly  replying  to  Bamave  :-^"  Let  me  be  allowed,"  he  ex- 
claimed, ''  to  l^nent  over  the  deplorable  abuse  which  some 
orators  make  of  their  talents.  What  strange  language !  It 
is  attempted  to  make  you  believe  that  you  have  here  men  of 
faction  and  anarchy — enemies  of  order,  as  if  order  could  only 
exist  by  satisfying  the  ambition  of  certain  individuals !  It  is 
proposed  to  you  to  grant  to  all  individuals  of  the  royal  family 
the  title  of  prince,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  rights  of  a  citi- 
zen ?  What  incoherence,  and  what  ingratitude ! '  You  declare 
the  title  of  French  citizen  to  be  the  most  admirable  of  titles, 
and  you  propose  to  exchange  it  for  the  title  of  prince,  which 
you  have  suppressed,  as  contrary  to  equality !  Have  not  the 
relatives  of  the  king,  who  still  remain  in  Paris,  constantly 
displayed  the  purest  patriotism  ?  What  services  have  they 
not  rendered  to  the  pubUc  cause  by  their  example  and  their 
sacrifices  !  '  Have  they  not  themselves  abjured  all  their  titles 
for  one  only — ^that  of  citizen  ?  and  yet  you  propose  to  despoil 
them  of  it !  When  you  suppressed  the  title  of  prince,  what 
happened?  The  fugitive  princes  formed  a  league  against 
the  coimtry ;  the  others  ranged  themselves  with  you.  If  to- 
day the  title  of  prince  is  re-established,  we  concede  to  the 
enemies  of  our  country  all  they  covet ;  we  deprive  the  patri- 
otic relatives  of  the  king  of  M  they  esteem  !  I  see  the  tri- 
imiph  and  the  recompence  on  the  ^e  of  the  conspiring 
princes ;  I  see  the  punishment  of  all  sacrifices  on  the  side  of 
the  popular  princes.  It  is  said  to  be  dangerous  to  admit  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  into  the  legislative  body.  This 
hypothesis  would  then  be  established,  that  every  individual 
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of  the  royal  family  must  be  for  the  future  a  corrupt  courtier 
or  factious  partisan !  However,  is  it  not  possible  to  suppose 
that  there  are  patriots  amongst  them?  Is  it  those  you 
would  thus  brand  ?  You  condenm  the  relatives  of  a  king  to 
hate  the  constitution  and  conspire  against  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  does  not  leave  them  the  choice  between  the  char- 
acter of  courtiers  or  that  of  conspirators.  See,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  may  accrue  if  the  love  of  country  inspire  them ! 
Cast  your  eyes  on  one  of  the  branches  of  that  race,  whom  it 
is  proposed  to  you  to  exile.  Scarcely  out  of  his  childhood, 
he  had  the  happiness  of  saving  the  hfe  of  three  citizens,  at 
the  peril  of  his  own.  The  city  of  Vendome  decreed  to  him 
a  civic  crown.  Unhappy  child !  is  that  indeed  the  last  which 
thy  race  shall  obtain  ? 

The  applause  which  constantly  interrupted,  and  for  a  long 
time  followed  this  discourse,  iafter.  the  orator  had  concluded, 
proved  that  the  idea  of  a  revolutionary  dynasty  already 
tempted  some  imaginations,  and  that  if  there  existed  no  fac- 
tion of  Orleans,  at  least  it  was  not  without  a  leader.  Robes- 
pierre, who  no  less  detested  a  dynastic  faction  than  the 
monarchy  itself,  saw  with  terror  this  symptom  of  a  new 
power  which  appeared  in  the  distant  horizon.  **  I  remark," 
he  replied,  "  that  there  is  too  much  reference  to  individuals, 
and  not  enough  to  the  national  interest.  It  is  not  true  that 
we  seek  to  degrade  the  relations  of  the  king :  there  is  no 
design  to  place  tbem  beneath  other  citizens — ^we  wish  to 
separate  them  from  the  people  by  an  honorable  distinction. 
Whai  is  the  use  of  seeking  titles  for  them  ?  The  relatives 
of  the  king  will  be  simply  the  relatives  of  the  king.  The 
splendor  of  the  throne  is  not  derived  from  such  vain  denom- 
inations of  rank.  We  cannot  declare  with  impunity  that 
there  exists  in  France  any  particular  family  above  another : 
it  would  be  a  nobility  by  itself.  The  family  would  remain 
in  the  midst  of  us,  like  the  indestructible  root  of  that  nobility 
which  we  have  destroyed — ^it  would  be  the  germ  of  a  new 
aristocracy."  Violent  murmurs  hailed  these  remarks  of 
Robespierre.  He  was  obliged  to  break  off  and  apologize. 
"I  see,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "that  we  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  utter  here,  without  reproach,  opinions  which  our 
adversaries  amongst  tJie  fil^t  have  maintained  in  this  assem- 
bly," 
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XI. 

The  whole  difficulty  of  the  situation  was  in  the  question 
whether  or  not,  that  constitution  once  completed,  the  nation 
would  recognize  in  the  constitution  the  right  to  tevise  and 
alter  itself.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Malouet,  although 
abandoned  by  his  party,  and  hopeless,  endeavored,  single- 
handed,  the  restoration  of  the  royal  authority.  His  dis-- 
com^e,  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Mirabeau,  was  a  bill  of  terri^ 
ble  accusation .  against  the  excesses  of  the  people,  and  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  Assembly.  Its  moderation  heightened 
its  effect — ^the  man  of  integrity  was  seen  beneath  the  orator, 
and  the  statesman  in  the  legislator.  Something  of  the  serene 
and  stoical  soul  of  Cato  breathed  in  his  words  ;  but  political 
eloquence  is  rather  in  the  people  who  listen,  than  in  the  man 
who  speaks.  The  voice  is  nothing  without  the  reverberation 
that  multiplies  its  echo.  Malouet,  deserted  by  his  party, 
left  by  Bamave  who  listened  with  dismay,  only  spoke  from 
his  conscience ;  he  fought  no  longer  for  victory,  he  only 
struggled  for  principle.     Thus  did  he  speak : — 

**  It  is  proposed  to  you  to  determine  the  epoch,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  use  of  a  new  constituent  power ;  it  is  pro- 
posed to  you  to  undergo  twenty-five  years  of  disorder  and 
anarchy  before  you  have  the  right  to  amend.  Remark,  in 
the  first  place,  imder  what  circumstances  it  is  proposed  to 
you  to  impose  silence  on  the  appeals  of  the  nation  as  to  the 
new  laws  ;  it  is  when  you  have  not  as  yet  heard  the  opinion 
of  those  whose  instincts  and  passions  these  new  laws  favor, 
when  all  contending  passions  are  subdued  by  terror  or  by 
force ;  it  is  when  France  is  no  longer  expounded  but  through 
the  organ  of  her  clubs.  When  it  has  been  a  question  of 
suspending  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  itself,  what 
has  been  the  language  addressed  to  you  from  this  tribune  ? 
You  have  been  told  *we  should  hq,ve  begun  the  Revolution 
from  thence  ;  hut  we  were  not  aware  of  our  strength.^  Thus 
it  only  remains  for  your  successors  to  measure  their  strength 
in  order  to  attempt  fresh  enterprises.  Such*  in  effect,  is  the 
danger  of  making  a  violent  revolution  and  a  free  constitution 
march  side  by  side.  The  one  is  only  produced  in  tumultuous 
periods,  and  by  passions  and  weapons ;  the  other  is  only 
established  by  amicable  arrangements  between  old  interests 
and  new.  (Laughter,  murmurs,  and  *  that  is  the  point.')  We 
do  not  coimt  voices,  we  do  not  discuss  opinions, -to  make  a 
revolution.     A  revolution  is  a  storm  during  which  we  must 
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furl  OTir  sails,  or  we  sink.  But  after  the  tempest,  those  who 
have  been  beaten  by  it,  as  well  as  those  who  have  not  suf- 
fered, enjoy  in  common  the  serenity  of  the  sky.  All  becomes 
calm,  and  the  horizon  is  cleared.  Thus  after  a  revolution, 
the  constitution,  if  it  be  good,  rallies  all  its  citizens.  There 
shoidd  not  be  one  man  in  the  kingdom  who  incurs  danger 
of  his  life  in  expressing  his  free  views  of  the  constitution. 
Without  this  security  there  is  no  free  will,  no  expression  of 
opinion,  no  Uberty ;  there  will  be  only  a  predominant  power, 
«  tjrranny  popidar  or  oth^^ise,  until  you  have  separated 
the  constitution  from  the  workings  of  the  revolution.  Behold 
all  these  principles  of  justice,  morality,  and  liberty  which 
you  have  laid  down,  h^ed  with  joy,  and  oaths  renewed,  but 
violated  immediately  with  unprecedented  audacity  and  rage. 
It  is  at  a  moment  when  the  hohest  or  the  freest  of  constitu- 
tions has  been  proclaimed  that  the  most  infamous  attempts 
against  liberty,  against  property, — ^nay,  what  do  I  say  ? — 
against  humanity  and  conscience,  are  midtiplied  and  per- 
petuated !  Does  not  this  contrast  alarm  you  ?  I  will  tell 
you  wherefore.  Yourselves  deceived  as  to  the  mechanism 
of  pohtical  society,  yon  have  sought  its  regeneration  without 
reflecting  on  its  dissolution ;  you  have  considered  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  your  plans  the  discontent  of  some,  and  as  a  means 
the  enthusiasm  of  others.  Only  desirous  to  overcome  obsta- 
cles, you  have  overturned  principles,  and  taught  the  people 
to  brave  everything.  You  have  taken  the  passions  of  the 
people  for  aujoliaries.  It  is  to  raise  an  edifice  by  sapping 
the  foundations.  I  repeat  to  you  then,  there  is  no  free  and 
durable  constitution  out  of  despotism  but  that  which  termi- 
nates a  revolution,  and  which  is  proposed,  accepted,  and  ex- 
ecuted, by  forms,  calm,  free,  and  totally  different  from  the 
forms  of  the  Revolution.  AU  we  do,  all  we  seek  for  with 
excitement  before  we  reach  this  point  of  repose,  whether  we 
obey  the  people  or  are  obeyed  by  them  ;  whether  we  would 
flatter,  deceive,  or  serve  them,  is  but  the  work  of  folly, — 
madness.  I  demand,  therefore,  that  the  constitution  be 
peaceably  and  freely  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  nation 
and  by  the  king.  (Violent  murmurs.)  I  knotr  we  call  the 
national  will,  all  that  we  know  of  proposed  addresses,  of 
assent,  of  oaths,  agitations,  menaces,  and  violence.  (Loud 
expressions  of  angry  dissent.)  Yes,  we  must  close  the  Rev- 
olution, by  beginning  to  destroy  every  tendency  to  violate 
it.  Your  committees  of  inquiry,  laws  respecting  emigrants, 
persecutions   of  priests,  despotic  imprisonments,  criminal 
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proceedings  gainst  persons  accused  without  proofs,  the 
fanaticism  and  domination  of  clubs;  but  this  is  not  all, 
license  has  gone  to  such  unboimded  extent,— the  dregs  pf 
ihe  nation  ferment  so  tumultuously  : — (Loud  bursts  of  indig- 
nation.) Do  we  then  pretend  to  be  the  first  nation  which 
has  no  dregs?  The  fearful  insubordination  of  troops,  re- 
ligious disturbances,  the  discontents  of  the  colonies,  which 
already  sound  so  onmiously  in  our  ports, — if  the  Revolution 
does  not  stop  here  and  give  place  to  the  constitution;  if 
order  be  not  re-established  at  once,  and  on  all  points,  the 
shattered  state  will  be  long  agitated  by  the  convulsions  of 
anarchy.  .  Do  you  remember  the  history  of  the  Greeks, 
where  a  first  revolution  not  terminated  produced  so  many 
others  during  a  period  of  only  half  a  century  ?  Do  you  re- 
member that  Europe  has  her  eyes  fixed  on  your  weakness 
and  agitations,  and  whilst  she  will  respect  you  if  you  are 
free  within  the  limits  of  order,  she  will  surely  profit  by  your 
disorders,  if  you  only  know  how  to  weaken  yourseK  and 
alarm  her  by  your  anarchy  f* 

Malouet  demanded,  therefore,  that  the  constitution  should 
be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  and  to  the  free 
acceptance  of  the  king. 

XII. 

This  magnificent  harangue  only  sounded  as  the  voice  of 
remorse  in  the  bosom  of  the  Assembly.  It  was  listened  to 
with  impatience,  and  then  forgotten  with  all  speed.  M.  de 
La  Fayette  opposed,  in  a  short  speech,  the  proposition  of 
M.  Dandre,  who  desired  to  adjourn  for  thirty  years  the  re- 
vision of  the  constitution.  The  Assembly  neither  adopted 
the  advice  of  Dandr6  nor  of  La  Fayette,  but  contented  itself 
with  inviting  the  nation  not  to  make  use  for  twenty-five 
years  of  its  right  to  modify  the  constitution.  "  Behold  us, 
then,"  said  Robespierre,  "arrived  at  the  end  of  our  long 
and  painful  career :  it  only  remains  for  us  to  give  it  stability 
and  duration.  Why  are  we  asked  to  submit  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  king?  The  fate  of  the  constitution  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  of  Louis  XVI.  I  do  not  doubt  he  will 
accept  it  with  delight.  An  empire  for  patrimony,  all  the 
attributes  of  the  executive  power,  forty  millions  for  his  per- 
sonal pleasures, — such  is  our  oflfer !  Do  not  let  us  wait, 
before  we  offer  it,  imtil  he  be  away  from  the  capital  and 
environed  by  ill  advisers.     Let  us  offer  it  to  him  in  Paris. 
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Let  vm  say  to  hiin.  Behold  the  most  powerful  throne  in  the 
univerBe— will  you  accept  it  ?  Suspected  gatherings,  the 
Intern  of  weakenii]^  your  frontier,  threats  of  your  enemies 
withouty  manoeuvres  of  your  enemies  within, — all  warns  you 
to  hasten  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  things  which  as- 
sures and  fortifies  the  citizens.  If  we  deliberate,  when  we 
should  swear,  if  our  constitution  may  be  again  attacked,  a(fter 
having  been  already  twice  assailed,  what  remains  for  us  to 
do  ?  Ekher  to  i^esume  our  arms  or  our  fetters.  We  have 
been  empowered,"  he  added,  looking  towards  the  seats  of 
Bamave  and  the  Lameths,  ''to  constitute  the  nation,  and 
not  to  raise  the  fortimes  of  certain  individuals,  in  order  to 
favor  the  coaUtion  of  court  intrigtiers,  and  to  assure  to  them 
the  price  of  their  compiaisailce  or  their  la-eason." 

xin. 

The  constitutional  act  was  presented  to  the  king  on  the  3d 
of  September^  1791 .  Thouret  reported  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly in  these  words  the  result  of  the  solemn  interview  between 
the  conquered  win  of  the  monmrch  and  the  victorious  will  of 
his  people : — "  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  our  deputation 
quitted  this  chamber,  proceeding  to  the  chateau  escorted  by 
a  guard  of  honor,  consisting  of  various  detachments  of  the 
national  guard  and  gendarmerie.  It  was  invariably  accom- 
panied by  the  applauses  of  the  people.  It  was  received 
in  the  council-chamber,  where  the  kiB^  was  attended  by  his 
ministers  and  a  great  number  of  his  servants.  I  said  to  the 
king,  '  Sire,  the  representatives  of  the  nation  come  to  pre- 
sent to  your  majesty  the  constitutional  act,  which  conse- 
crates the  indefeasible  rights  of  the  French  people— ^which 
gives  to  the  throne  its  true  dignity,  and  regenerates  the 
government  of  the  empire/  The  kmg  received  the  consti- 
tutional act,  and  thus  replied :  '  I  receive  the  constitution 
presented  to  me  by  the  National  Assembly.  I  will  convey 
to  it  my  resolution  after  the  shortest  possible  delay  which 
the  examination  of  so  important  an  act  must  require.  I 
have  resolved  on  remaining  in  Paris.  I  will  give  orders  to 
the  conmiandant  of  the  national  Parisian  guard  for  the  duties 
of  my  guard.'  The  king,  during  the  whole  time,  presented 
an  aspect  of  satisfaction ;  and  from  all  we  saw  and  heard 
we  anticipate  that  the  completion  of  the  constitution  will 
be  also  the  termination  of  the  Revolution."  The  Assembly 
apd  the  tribunes  applauded  several  times.    It  was  one  of 
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those  days  of  public  hope,  "when  faction  retreats  into  the 
shade,  to  allow  the  serenity  of  good  citizens  to  shine  forth. 

La  Fayette  removed  the  degrading  consignes,  which  made 
the  Tuileries  a  jail  to  the  royal  family.  The  king  ceased  to 
be  the  hostage  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  become  its  osten- 
sible head.  He  gave  some  days  to  the  apparent  examination 
which  he  was  supposed  to  bestow  upon  the  Constitution. 
On  the  13th  ho  addressed  to  the  Assembly,  by  the  minister 
of  justice,  a  message  concerted  with  Bamave,  thus  con- 
ceived:— "I  have  examined  the  constitutional  act.  I  ac- 
cept it,  and  will  have  it  carried  into  execution.  I  ought  to 
make  known  the  motives  of  my  resolution.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  my  reign  I  have  desired  the  reform  of  abuses, 
and  in  all  my  acts  I  have  taken  for  rule  public  opinion.  I 
have  conceived  the  project  of  assuring  the  happiness  of  the 
people  on  permanent  bases,  and  of  subjecting  my  own  au- 
thority to  settled  rules.  From  these  intentions  I  have  never 
varied.  I  have  favored  the  establishment  of  trials  of  your 
work  before  it  was  even  finished.  I  have  done  so  in  all 
sincerity ,  and,  if  the  disorders  which  have  attended  almost 
every  epoch  of  the  Revolution  have  frequently  affected  my 
heart,  I  hoped  that  the  law  would  resume  its  force,  and  that 
on  reaching  the  term  of  your  labors,  every  day  would  re- 
store to  it  that  respect  without  which  the  people  can  have 
no  liberty,  and  a  king  no  happiness.  I  have  long  entertained 
that  hope ;  and  my  resolution  has  only  chsmged  at  the  mo- 
ment when  I  could  hope  no  longer.  Remember  the  moment 
when  I  quitted  Paris :  disorder  was  at  its  height — ^the  licence 
of  the  press  and  the  insolence  of  parties  £iew  no  bounds. 
Then,'!  avow,  if  you  had  offered  to  me  the  constitution,  I 
should  not  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  accept  it. 

"  All  has  changed.  You  have  manifested  the  desire  to  re- 
establish order ;  you  have  revised  many  of  the  articles ;  the 
will  of  the  people  is  no  longer  doubtful  to  me,  and  therefore 
I  accept  the  constitution  imder  better  auspices.  I  freely  re- 
nounce the  co-operation  I  had  claimed  in  this  work,  and  1 
declare  that  when  I  have  renounced  it  no  other  but  myself 
has  any  right  to  claim  it.  Unquestionably  I  still  see  certain 
points  in  the  constitution  in  which  more  perfection  might  be 
attained  ;  but  I  agree  to  allow  experience  to  be  the  judge. 
When  I  shall  have  fairly  and  loyally  put  in  action  the  powers 
of  government  confided  to  me  no  reproach  can  be  addressed 
to  me,  and  the  nation  will  make  itself  known  by  the  means 
which  the  constitution  has  reserved  to  it.     (Applause.)     Let 
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those  who  are  restramed  by  the  fear  of  persecutions  and 
troubles  out  of  their  country  return  to  it  in  safety.  In  order 
to  extinguish  hatreds  let  us  content  to  a  mutual  forgetfulness 
of  the  past.  (The  tribunes  and  the  left  renewed  their  ac- 
clamations.) Let  the  accusations  and  the  prosecutions  which 
have  sprung  solely  from  the  events  of  the  constitution,  be 
obUterated  in  a  general  reconciUation.  I  do  not  refer  to. 
those  which  have  been  caused  by  an  attachment  to  me.  Can 
you  see  any  guilt  in  them  ?  As  to  those  who  from  excess,  in 
which  I  can  see  personal  insult,  have  drawn  on  themselves 
the  visitation  of  the  laws,  I  prov^  with  respect  to  them  that 
I  am  the  king  of  all  the  French.  I  will  swear  to  the  consti- 
tution in  the  very  place  where  it  was  drawn  up,  and  I  will 
present  myself  to-morrow  at  noon  to  the  National  Assembly." 

The  Assembly  adopted  unanimously,  on  the  proposition  of 
La  Fayette,  the  general  amnesty  demanded  by  the  king.  A 
numerous  deputation  went  to  carry  to  him  this  resolution. 
The  queen  was  present.  "  My  wife  and  children,  who  are 
here,"  said  the  king  to  the  deputation,  "share  my  sen- 
timents." The  queen,  who  desired  to  reconcile  herself  to 
public  opinion,  advanced,  and  said,  "  Here  are  my  children ; 
we  all  agree  to  participate  in  the  sentiments  of  the  king." 
These  words  reported  to  the  Assembly,  prepared  all  hearts 
for  the  pardon  which  royalty  was  about  to  implore.  Next 
day  the  king  went  to  the  Assembly ;  he  wore  no  decoration 
but  the  cross  of  Saint  Louis,  from  deference  to  a  recent  de- 
cree suppressing  the  other  orders  of  chivalry.  He  took  his 
place  beside  the  president,  the  Assembly  all  standing. 

"  I  come,"  said  the  kmg,  "  to  consecrate  solemnly  here 
the  acceptance  I  have  given  to  the  constitutional  act.  I 
swear  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation  and  the  law,  and  to  employ 
all  the  power  delegated  to  me  for  maintaining  the  constitu- 
tion, and  carrying  its  decrees  into  effect.  May  this  great 
and  memorable  epoch  be  that  of  the  re-establishment  of 
peace,  and  become  the  gage  of  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  empire."  The  unanimous  applauses 
of  the  chamber,  and  the  tribimes  ardent  for  liberty,  but 
kindly  disposed  towards  the  king,  demonstrate/!  that  the 
nation  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  this  conquest  of  the 
constitution. 

"  Old  abuses,"  replied  the  president,  "  which  had  for  a 
long  time  triumphed  over  the  good  intentions  of  the  best  of 
kings,  oppressed  France.  The  National  Assembly  has  re- 
established the  basis  of  public  prosperity.    What  it  has  de- 
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fiired  the  natpn  has  willed.  Your  majesty  no  longer  desires 
in  vain  the  happiness  of  Frenchmen.  The  National  Assem- 
bly has  nothing  more  to  wish^  now  that  on  this  day  in  its 
presence  you  consummate  the  (?onstitution  by  accepting  it. 
The  attachment  of  Frenchmen  decrees  to  you  the  crown, 
and  what  assures  it  to  you  is  the  need  that  so  ^eat  a  nation 
must  always  have  of  an  hereditary  power.  How  sublime, 
sire,  will  be  in  the  annals  of  history  tJiis  regeneration,  which 
gives  citizens  to  France,  to  Frenchmen  a  country,  to  the  king 
a  fresh  title  of  greatness  and  glory,  and  a  new  source  ^ 
happiness !" 

The  Jong  then  withdrew,  being  accompanied  to  the  Tuil- 
eries  by  the  entire  Assembly ;  the  procession  with  difficulty 
making  its  way  through  the  immense  throng  of  people  which 
rent  the  air  with  acclamations  of  joy.  Military  music  and 
repeated  salvos  of  artillery  taught  France  that  the  nation 
and  the  king,  the  throne  and  liberty,  were  reconciled  4n  the 
constitution,  and  that  after  three  years  of  struggles,  agita- 
tions, and  shocks,  the  day  of  concord  had  dawned.  These 
acclamations  of  the  people  in  Paris  spread  throughout  the 
empire.  France  had  some  days  of  delirium.  The  hopes 
which  softened  men's  "hearts,  brought  back  their  old  feelings 
for  its  king.  The  prince  and  his  family  were  incessantly 
called  to  the  windows  of  their  palaice  to  receive  the  applause 
of  the  crowds.  They  sought  to  make  them  feel  how  sweet 
is  the  love  of  a  people. 

The  proclamation  of  the  constitution  on  the  18th  had  the 
character  of  a  religious  fete.  The  Champ-de-Mars  was  cov- 
ered with  battalions  of,  the  national  guard.  Bailly,  mayor 
of  Paris,  the  municipal  authorities,  the  department,  public 
functionaries,  and  all  the  people  betook  themselves  thither. 
One  hundred  and  one  cannon  shots  hailed  the  reading  of  the 
constitutional  act,  made  to  the  nation  from  the  top  of  the 
altar  of  the  country.  One  cry  of  Vive  la  Nation  !  uttered 
by  300,000  voices,  was  the  acceptation  by  the  people.  The 
citizens  embraced,  as  members  of  one  family.  Balloons, 
bearing  patriotic  inscriptions,  rose  in  the  evening  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  as  if  to  bear  to  the  skies  the  testimony  of 
the  joy  of  a  regenerated  people.  Those  who  went  up  in 
them  threw  out  copies  of  the  book  of  the  constitution.  The 
night  was  splendid  with  illuminations.  Garlands  of  flames, 
running  from  tree  to  tree,  formed,  from  the  Arc  de  TEtoile 
to  the  Tuileries,  a  sparkling  avenue,  crowded  with  the  popu- 
lation of  Paris.     At  intervals,  orchestras  filled  with  musi- 
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danfl  sounded  forth  the  pealing  notes  of  glory  and  public 
joy.  M.  de  La  Fayette  rode  on  horseback  at  the  head  of 
his  staff.  His  presence  seemed  to  place  the  oaths  of  the 
people  and  the  king  under  the  guard  of  the  armed  citizens. 
The  king,  the  queen,  and  their  children  appeared  in  theii 
carnage  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  immense 
crowd  that  surrounded  them  as  if  in  one  popular  embrace, 
—the  cries  of  Vive  le  Boi!  Vive  la  Meinel  ViveJe  Dau- 
phin / — ^hats  £ung  in  the  air,  the  gestures  of  enthusiasm  and 
respect,  made  for  them  a  triumph  on  the  very  spot  over 
which  they  had  passed  two  montiis  previoudy  in  the  midst 
erf  the  outrages  of  the  multitude,  and  deep  murmming  of 
ihe  excited  populace.  The  nation  s^med  desirous  oi  re- 
deeming these  threatening  days,  and  to  prove  to  the  king 
how  easy  it  was  to  appease  the  people,  and  how  sweet  to  it 
was  the  reign  of  liberty !  The  national  acceptance  of  the 
laws  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  the  counterproof  of 
its  work.  It  had  not  the  legality,  but  it  had  really  the  value, 
of  an  individual  acceptance  by  primary  assembhes.  It 
proved  that  the  will  of  the  public  mind  was  satisfied.  The 
nation  voted  by  acclamation,  what  the  wisdom  of  its  Assem- 
bly had  roted  on  reflection.  Nothing  but  security  was 
wanting  to  the  public  feeling.  It  seemed  as  if  it  desired  to 
intoxicate  itself  by  the  delinum  of  its  happiness ;  and  that- 
it  compensated,  by  the  very  excess  of  its  manifestations  of 
joy,  for  what  it  lacked  in  sohdity  and  duration. 

The  king  smcerely  participated  in  this  general  joyous 
feeling.  Placed  between  the  recollections  of  all  he  had  suf- 
fered for  three  years,  and  the  lowering  storms  he  foresaw  in 
the  future,  he  endeavored  to  delude  himself,  and  to  feel 
persuaded  of  his  good  fortune.  He  said  to  himself,  that 
perhaps  he  had  mistaken  the  popular  opmion  ^  and  that  hav- 
ing at  least  surrendered  himself  unconditionally  to  the  mercy 
oi  his  people — ^that  people  would  respect  in  him  his  own 
power  and  his  own  will :  he  swore  in  his  honest  and  good 
heart  fidehty  to  the  constitution  and  love  to  the  nation  he 
really  loved. 

The  queen  herself  returned  to  the  palace  with  more  na- 
tional thoughts  :  she  said  to  the  king,  "  They  are  no  longer 
the  same  people ;"  and,  taking  her  son  in  her  arms,  she  pre- 
sented him  to  the  crowd  who  thronged  the  terrace  of  the 
chateau,  and  seemed  thus  to  invest  herself  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  with  the  innocence  of  age  and  the  interest  of 
maternity. 
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The  king  gave,  some  days  afterwards,  a  f^te  to  tiie  people 
of  Paris,  and  distributed  abundant  alms  to  the  indigent.  He 
desired  that  even  the  miserable  should  have  his  day  of  con- 
tent, at  the  commencement  of  that  era  of  joy,  which  his  re- 
conciliation with  his  people  promised  to  his  reign.  The  Te 
Deum  was  sung  in  the  cathedral  of  Pans,  as  on  a  day  of 
victory,  to  bless  the  cradle  of  the  French  constitution.  On 
the  30th  of  September,  the  king  closed  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly. Before  he  entered  the  chamber,  Bailly,  in  the  name 
of  the  mimicipality ;  Pastoret,  in  the  name  of  the  depart- 
ments, congratulated  the  Assembly  <m  the  conclusion  of  its 
work  :-*-"  Legislators,"  said  Bailly,  "  you  have  been  armed 
with  the  greatest  power  that  men  can  require.  To-morrow 
you  will  be  nothing.  It  is  not,  therefore  interest  or  flattery 
which  praises  you — ^it  is  your  works.  We  announce  to  you 
the  benedictions  of  posterity,  which  commence  for  you  from 
to-day  r*  "  Liberty,"  said  Pastoret,  "  had  fled  beyond  the 
seas,  or  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains, — ^you  have  raised  her 
fallen  throne.  Despotism  had  eflaced  every  page  of  the 
book  of  nature ;  you  have  re-established  the  decalogue  of 
freemen !" 

xrv. 

The  king,  surrounded  by  his  ministers,  entered  the  Assem- 
bly at  three  o'clock :  lengthened  cries  of  Vive  le  rot  for  a 
moment  checked  his  speaking.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  'Louis 
XVI.,  "after  the  completion  of  the  constitution,  you  have 
resolved  on  to-day  terminating  your  labors.  It  would  have 
been  desirable,  perhaps,  that  your  session  should  have  been 
prolonged,  in  order  that  you,  yourselves,  should  prove  your 
work.  But  you  have  wished,  no  doubt,  to  mark  by  this  the 
difference  which  should  exist  between  the  functions  of  a 
constituent  body  and  ordinary  legislators.  I  will  exercise 
all  the  power  you  have  confided  to  me  in  assuring  to  the 
constitution  the  respect  and  obedience  due  to  it.  For  you, 
gentlemen,  who,  during  a  long  and  painful  career,  have 
evinced  an  indefatigable  zeal  in  your  labors,  there  remains  a 
last  duty  to  fulfil  when  you  are  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  empire ;  it  is  to  enlighten  your  fellow-citizens  as  to  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  you  have  made ;  to  purify  and  imite  opin- 
icMQS  by  the  example  you  wiU  give  to  the  love  of  order  and 
submission  to  the  laws.-  Be,  on  your  return  to  your  homes, 
the  interpireters  of  my  sentiments  to  your  fellow-citizens ;  tdl 
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them  tliat  the  king  will  always  be  their  first  and  most  faith- 
ful friend— ^hat  he  desires  to  be  loved  by  them,  and  can  only 
be  happy  with  them  and  by  them." 

The  president  repHed  to  the  king: — "The  National  A.s- 
sembly  having  arrived  at  the  termination  of  its  career>  enjoys, 
at  this  moment  the  first  fruit  of  its  labors.  Convinced  that 
the  government  b^t  suited  to  France  is  that  which  reconciles 
the  respected  prerogatives  of  the  throne  with  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  people,  it  has  given  to  the  state  a  constitution 
which  equally  gxiarantees  royalty  and  liberty.  Our  succes- 
sors, charged  with  the  onerous  burden  of  the  safety  of  the 
empire,  wUl  not  misunderstand  their  rights,  nor, the  limits  of 
the  constitution :  and  you,  sire,  you  have  almost  completed 
everything — ^by  accepting  the  Constitution,  you  have  con- 
summated  the  Revolution/' 

.  The  king  departed  amidst  loud  acclamations.  It  appeared 
that  the  ^National  Assembly  was  in  haste  to  lay  down  the 
responsibility  of  events  which  it  no  longer  felt  itself  capi^ble 
of  controlling.  "The  National  Assembly  declares,"  says 
Target,  its  president,  "  that  its  mission  is  finished,  and  that, 
at  this  momen^t,  it  terminates  its  sittings." 

The  people,  who  crowded  round  the  Manege,  and  saw 
with  pain  the  Revolution  abdicated  into  the  hands  of  the 
king,  insidted,  as  it  recognized  tibem,  the  members  of  the 
Right — even  Bamave.  They  experienced  even  on  the  first 
day  the  ingratitude  they  had  so  often  fomented.  They  sep- 
arated in  sorrow  and  in  discouragement. 

When  Robespierre  and  Petion  went  out,  the  people 
crowned  them  with  oaken  chaplets,  and  took  the  horses  ofl^ 
their  carriage  in  order  to  drag  them  home  in  triumph.  The 
power  of  these  two  men  already  proved  the  weakness  of  the 
constitution,  and  presaged  its  fall.  An  amnestied  kin^ 
•etumed  powerless  to  his  palace.  Timid  legislators  abdi- 
cated in  trouble.  Two  triumphant  tribunes  were  elevated 
^j  the  people.  In  this  was  all  the  future.  The  Constituent 
Assembly,  begun  in  an  insurrection  of  principles,  ended  as  a 
sedition.  Was  itrthe  error  of  those  principles — was  it  the 
fault  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  ?  We  will  examine  the 
question  at  the  end  of  the  last  book  of  this  volimie,  in  cast- 
ing a  retrospect  over  the  acts  of  the  Constituent  Assembly ; 
tiU  then  we  will  delay  this  judgment,  in  order  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  progress  of  the  recital. 

VOL.  I.  8 
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Whilst  an  instant's  breathing  time  was  permitted  to 
France  between  two  convulsive  effDrts,  and  the  Revolution 
8»  yet  knew  not  whether  it  should  maintain  the  constitution 
it  had  gained>  or  employ  it  as  a  weapcHi  to  obtain  a  republic, 
Europe  began  to  rouse  itself;  egotistical  and  improvident, 
the  merely  beheld  in  the  first  movement  in  France  a  comedy 
played  at  Paris  on  the  stage  of  the  States  General  and  the 
Constituent  Assembly — ^between  popular  genius,  represented 
by  Mirabeau,  and  the  vanquished  genius  of  the  aristocracy, 
personified  in  Lous  XVI.  and  the  clergy.  This  grand  spec- 
tacle had  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereigns  and  their  minis- 
ters merely  the  continuation  of  the  struggle  (in  which  they 
had  taken  so  much  interest,  and  showed  so  much  secret 
favor)  between  Voltaire  and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  on  one 
side,  and  the  old  aristocratical  and  religious  system  on  the 
other.  To  them  the  Revoluti«i  was  the  phSiosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  had  migrated  from  the  scdons  into 
the  public  streets,  and  from  books  to  speeches.  This  earth- 
quake in  the  moral  world,  and  these  shocks  at  Paris,  the 
presages  of  some  unknown  change  in  European  destini^, 
attracted  far  more  than  they  affrighted  them.  They  had  not 
as  yet  learned  that  instituti(Nis  are  but  ideas,  and  that  those 
ideas,  when  overthrown,  involve  in  their  fall  thrones  and 
nations.  Whatsoever  the  spirit  of  God  wills,  that  also  do 
all  mankind  will,  and  are  to  accomplish,  unperceived  even 
by  themselves.  Europe  bestowed  attention,  time,  and  aston- 
ishment on  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
that  was  all  it  needed  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  The  spark 
not  having  been  extinguished  at  its  outbreak,  was  fated  to 
kindle  and  consume  ever3rthing  before  it.  The  moral  and 
political  state  of  Europe  was  eminently  favorable  to  the  con- 
tagion of  new  ideas.  Time,  men,  and  things,  all  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  France. 

II. 

A  long  period  of  peace  had  softened  the  minds,  and  dead- 
ened those  hereditiuy  hatreds  that  oppose  the  communica- 
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tion  of  feelings  aad  ih%  umOarity  of  ideas  between  i^^er^nt 
nations.  Europe,  since  the  treafyof  Westphalia,  ImA  beo^ie 
a  republic  of  perfectly  balanced  powers,  where  the  general 
equilibnum  <^  power  lesokmg  from  each  formed  a  counter- 
pdse  to  the  <rther.  One  glance  sivfficed  to  show  the  solidity 
and  unity  of  Uus  European  huildrng^  ^vBry  beam  of  which, 
oppo»ng  tOL  equal  resistance  to  the  o^ov^  afi(Mxled  an  equal 
support  by  the  pressure  <^  all  the  states. 

Geimany  was  a  oonfederaticn  presided  orer  by  Austria, 
the  emperors  were  the  chiefe  only  of  this  ancient  fendaliBm 
of  kings,  dukes,  and  electoou  ^Qie  house  of  Austiia  was 
more  powerful  through  itself  and  its  yact  possesuons  than 
through  tjie  imperial  dignity.  The  two  er^wns  of  Hungarjr 
and  Bohemia,  the  Tyrol,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  gave 
it  an  ascmidency^  which  the  g^us  of  Bichelieu  had  been 
able  to  fetter,  but  not  to  de^oy.  Powerfol  to  re^st,  but 
not  to  impel,  Austria  was  more  £tted  to  suf^m  than  to  o/ct ; 
her  force  lies  in  her  situation  and  inmiobility,  for  she  is  Hke 
a  block  in  ^e  imddle  of  Germany, — ^her  power  is  in  her 
weight;  she  is  ^e  pjhrot  of  the  balance  of  Etiropean  power. 
But  the  federative  diet  weakened  and  enervated  its  designs 
by  those  secret  influi^ces  all  fed^mtions  naturally  possess. 
Two  neipr  states,  unperceived  until  the  time  of  Louis  XIY., 
had  recently  risen,  out  of  reach  of  the  power,  and  the  lei^ 
*  rivalry  of  dbe  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria:  the  one  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  Prussia;  the  other  in  &e  easty 
Russia.  The  policy  of  England  had  encouraged  the  rise  of 
tliese  two  infent  powers,  in  order  to  form  the  elements  of 
political  comlHnations  that  woold  admit  of  her  interests  ob* 
taining  a  firm  footing. 

m. 

A  hundred  years  had  hardly  elapsed  since  an  emperoi  oi 
Austria  had  conferred  the  tme  of  king  on  a  margrave  of 
Prussia,  a  subordinate  sovereign  of  two  nullions  of  men,  and 
yet  Prussia  idready  balanced  in  Germany  the  ii^i^nce  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  The  Machiavelian  genius  of  Frederic 
the  Great  had  become  the  genius  of  Prussia.  His  monarchy, 
composed  oi  territories  acquired  by  victcHy,  required  war  to 
sta*engthen  itself,  still  more  of  ac^tation  and  inti^ue  to  l^t- 
imize  rtsel£  Prussia  was  in  a  ferment  of  dissolution  amidst 
the  German  states.  Scarcely  had  it  risen  into  existence, 
tlian  it  abdicated  all  German  feeling  by  leaguii^  with  Eng- 
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land  and  Russia;  and  England,  always  xm  the  watoh  to 
widen  these  breaches,  had  used  Prussia  as  her  lever  in  Ger- 
many. Russia,  whose  twofold  amlnticm  abeady  had  designs 
on  Asia  on  the  one  hand,  on  Europe  on  the  other,  had  made 
it  an  advanced  guard  on  the  west,  and' used  it  as  an  advanced 
camp  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  Thus  Prussia  was  the 
poiat  of  the  Russian  sword  in  the  very  heart  <^  France. 
Military  power  was  everything;  its  government  was  only 
disciplme,  its  people  only  an  army.  As  for  its  ideas,  its 
policy  was  to  place  itself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
states,  and  offer  protection,  assistance,  and  revenge  to  all 
those  whose  interest  or  whose  ambition  was  threatened  by 
the  house  of  Austria.  Thjis  by  its  nature  Prussia  was  a 
revolutionary  power. 

Russia,  to  whom  nature  had  assigned  a  sterile  yet  immense 
place  on  the  globe,  the  ninth  part  of  the  habitable  world,  and 
a  population  of  forty  millions  of  men,  all  compelled  by  the 
savage  genius  of  Peter  the  Great  to  unite  themselves  into  one 
nation,  seemed  yet  to  waver  between  two  roads,  one  of  which 
led  to  Germany,  the  other  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  Cathe- 
rine II.  governed  it :  a  woman  endowed  with  wondrous  beauty, 
passion,  genius,  and  crime — such  are  necessary  in  the  rules: 
of  a  barbarous  nation,  in  order  to  add  the  prestige  of  adora- 
tion to  the  terror  inspired  by  the  sceptre.  Each  step  she 
took  in  Asia  awakened  an  echo  of  surprise  and  admiration  in 
Europe,  and  for  her  was  revived  the  name  of  Semiramis. 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  France,  intimidated  by  her  fame,  ap- 
plauded her  victories  over  the  Turks,  and  her  conquests  in 
the  Black  Sea,  without  apparently  comprehending  that  she 
weighed  down  the  European  power,  and  that  once  mistress 
of  Poland  and  Constantinople,  nothing  then  would  prevent 
her  from  canying  out  her  designs  on  Germany,  and  extend- 
ing her  arm  over  all  the  West. 

IV. 

England,  humiliated  in  her  maritime  pride  by  the  brilliant 

rivalry  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Indian  Seas,  irriteted  by 

^  the  assistance  given  by  France  to  aid  America  in  her  strug- 

fle  for  independence,  had  secretiy  allied  herself  in  1Y88  with 
^russia  and  Holland,  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  alli- 
ance of  France  with  Austria,  and  to  intimidate  Russia  in  her 
invasion  of  Turkey.  Ei^land  at  this  moment  relied  on  the 
genius  of  one  man,  Mr.  Pitt,  the  greatest  statesman  of  the 
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age,  8<m  of  Lord  Gbatbam,  liie  only  poUtieal  orator  of  mod- 
em ages  who  equalled  (if  he  did  not  surpass)  Demosthenes. 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  manner  bom  in  the  coimcil  of  kings,  and 
brought  up  at  the  tribime  of  his  coimtiy,  at  the  SLge  of 
vwenty-tiuBe  was  launched  in  potiUeal  life.  At  this  age, 
when  oth«r  men  ha^e  scarcely  emerged  from  childhood,  he 
was  already  the  most  eminent  of  aU  that  aristocracy  that 
confided  their  cause  to  him  as  the  most  worthy  to  uphold  it, 
and  wh^i  almost  aJ[)oy  he  acquired  the  government  oi  hi& 
country  from  the  admiration  excited  by  his  talents,  and  hdd 
it  ahaaofit  witliout  interrupti<m  up  to  his  death  by  his  en- 
lighteaed  views  of  policy,  and  the  enei^  of  his  resolution. 
He  showed  ih&  House  of  Ci^mums  wh^  a  great  statesman, 
supported  by  the  opini(m  of  the  nation,  can  dare  to  attempt 
and  accomplish,  with  the  consent  (and  sometimes  against  it) 
of  a  parham^it.  He  was  the  despot  of  the  constitution,  if 
we  may  link  to^^her  those  two  words  that  (^  alone  express 
his  lawful  omnipotence.  The  stru^^  agamst  the  French 
Bevolution  was  the  continual  act  of  ms  twenty-five  years  of 
ministerial  life;  he  became  the  antagonist  of  France,  aE^ 
died  vanquished. 

And  yet  it  was  not  the  Revolution  that  he  haied,  it  was 
France,  and  inr  France  it  was  not  liberty  he  hated,  for  at 
heart  he  loved  freedcm ;  it  was  the  destmction  of  t^is  bal- 
ance of  Europe  that,  oncei  destroyed,  left  England  isolated 
in  its  ocean.  At  this  mtmient,  Ei^and,  hostile  towards 
America,  at  war  with  India,  a  coolness  existing  between  it- 
self and  Spain,  sebretly  hating  Russm,  had  on  the  Continent 
nothing  but  Prusi^  and  the  Stadtholder;  and  observation 
and  tempprization  became  a  necessary  part  of  its  policy. 


Spain,  enervated  by  the  reign  of  Philip  IH.  and  Ferdi- 
nand YI.,  had  recovered  some  deg^e  of  internal  vitality  and 
external  dignity  during  the  long  reign  of  Charles  III. ;  Cam- 
pomanes,  Florida  Blanca,  the  Comte  d' Aranda,  hk  ministers, 
had  struggled  against  superstition,  that  second  nature  of  the 
Spaniards.  A  coup  de*etat,  meditated  in  silence,  and  exe- 
cuted like  a  conspiracy  by  the  court,  had  driven  out  of  the 
kingdom  the  Jesuits,  who  reigned  under,  the  name  of  the 
kings.  The  family  agreement  between  Louis  XV.  and 
Charles  III.,  in  1761,  had  guaranteed  the  thrones,  and  all 
the  possesions  of  the  different  branches  of  the  house  of 
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Somrbon.  But  tltt  political  eonqnct  bad  heea  xmM»  to 
jpianotoe  this  manj-braiicbed  dynasty  agamai  the  decay  oi 
lis  root,  and  that  degeneracy  that  ^tcs  effemmate  aad  weak 
princes  as  successors  to  vasixty  km^  The  Boarfooos  b^ 
eame  satraps  at  Naples^  and  in  Spain  crowned  monks,  and 
the  iFery  palace  of  the  Escwidi  had  assoned^faa  appearance 
and  the  glocMoi  of  a  m<niastery. 

The  tMmachai  i^rstem.  devovired  8pam»  and  yet  this  nn- 
l(»rtimate  comitry  adored  the  evil  that  destroyed  it  Af t^ 
having  been  subject  to  the  caliphs,  Spain  becanie  the  c(m- 
qnesi  of  the  popes;  and  their  ant)iOK^  reigned  pMrambimt 
there  uad^  ev^ry  costume ;  whilst  Uieocnu^  made  its  hat 
effioda  tiiere.  Never  had  the  ascerdotal  system  more  com- 
plete swayed  a  nation,  and  never  had  anaticm  beoi  reduced 
to  a  moare  aSbjeet  state  of  degmdatioo.  The  Inquisition  was 
its  government, — the  amt/>4»-^i»  ita  triumphs, — bull-fights 
and  procdssians  ita  only  diversioBS.  Had  the  mquisitoTial 
reign  laited  a  few  years  more,  this  people  woald  have  been 
BO  longer  reckoned  amongst  tibe  civiliaBed  inhajf^tants  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Charles  IH.  had  trembled  at  each  new  effort  he  made  to 
emancipate  his  govenneat;  Maffood  intentkna  had  aH  been 
frustrated  aid  checked,  and  he  had  been  foreed  to  sacrifice 
his  ministera  to  the  vengemice  of  superstitkm.  Fk^ida 
Blanca  and  d'Aranda  dkd  in  exile,  to  which  Hktm  had  been 
e<»demned  for  the  crime  of  having  served  theur  country. 
The  weak  Charles  17.  had  mounted  the  throne  and  rdigned 
f<»r  several  years,  guided  by  a  £utbless  wife,  a  confessor,  and 
s  £BkYorke.  The  loves  of  Godc^  and  the  queen  formed  t^ 
whole  of  the  Spanish  policy,  and  to  the  fortune  of  the  favorite 
all  the  rest  of  the  empire  was  sacrificed.  What  mattered  it 
that  the  fleet  rotted  in  the  unfinished  ports  of  Charles  III. — 
that  Spanish  America  asserted  its  independence, — ^that  Italy 
bent  l^neath  the  yoke  of  Austria — ^that  the  house  of  Bourbon 
combated  in  vain  in  France  the  progress  of  a  new  system — 
that  the  Inquisition  and  the  monks  cast  a  gloom  over  atid 
devoured  the  whole  of  the  peninsula, — aU  t£as  was  nothing 
to  the  court,  provided  the  queen  were  but  loved  and  Godoy 
great.  The  palace  of  Aranjuez  was  like  the  walled  tomb  of 
Spain,  into  wluch  the  active  spirit  that  now  agitated  Europe 
could  no  kmger  penetrate. 
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The  state  of  Italy  was  yet  worse ;  for  it  was  seTered  into 
pieces  that,  unlike  the  snake,  were  unahle  to  re-unite.  Naples 
was  under  the  severe  sway  of  Spain,  and  the  yoke  of  Austria 
pressed  on  Milan  and  Lombardy.  Rome  was  nought  but  the 
capital  of  an  idea — ^her  people  had  disappeared,  imd  she  had 
now  beccnne  the  modem  Ephesus,  at  which  each  cabinet 
sought  an  oracle  favorable  to  its  own  cause,  and  paid  for  Hm 
purpose  the  members  of  the  sacred  college.  Although  the 
centre  of  all  diplomatic  intrigue,  and  the  spot  where  all 
worldly  ambition  humbled  itself  but  to  increase  its  power, 
— although  this  court  could  shake  Europe  to  its  foundations, 
it  was  yet  unable  to  gov^fn  it.  The  elective  anstocracyv 
cardinals  chosen  by  powers  at  variance  with  each  other;  the 
elective  monarchy,  a  pope  whose  qualifications  were  old  age 
and  feebleness,  and  who  was  only  crowned  on  condition  of  a 
apeedy  decease :  such  was  the  temporal  government  <^  the 
Boman  states.  This  government  combined  in  itself  aH  the 
weakness  of  anarchy,  and  all  the  vices  oi  despotism.  It  had 
produced  its  inevitable  result^  the  servitude  of  the  state,  the 
poverty  of  thegovemm^it  and  the  misery  of  the  population ; 
liome  was  no  ledger  anything  but  the  great  GathoHc  munici- 
pality, and  her  government  nought  save  a  republic  of  diplo- 
matists. Rome  possessed  a  temple  enriched  with  the  offer- 
angs  of  the  Christian  worid,  a  sovereign  and  ambassadors, 
hut  neither  population,  treasure,  nor  army.  It  was  the  ven- 
erated shadow  of  that  universal  monarchy  to  which  the  popes 
had  pretended  in  the  golden  age  of  Catholicism,  and  of  which 
ihey  had  preserved  only  the  capital  and  the  court 

VIL 

Venice  drew  near  its  fall,  but  the  colence  and  mystery  of 
its  government  concealed  even  from  the  Y^ietians  the  de- 
crepitude of  the  state.  The  government  was  an  aristocratic 
sovereignty,  founded  on  the  corruption  of  the  people  and 
treachery,  for  the  master  sinew  of  the  government  was  es- 
jnoTboge;  its  ptettige^  mystery;  its  power,  the  torture.  It 
lived  on  terror  and  voluptuousness  ,*  its  police  was  a  system 
o?  secret  confession,  of  each  against  the  other.  Its  cells, 
termed  the  Piambi,  or  Leads,  and  which  were  entered  at 
night  by  the  Bridge  of  Sigk^  were  a  hell  that  closed  on  the 
captive  never  to  re-open.    The  wealth  of  the  East  flowed  in 
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on  Venice  from  the  fall  of  the  Lower  Empire.  She  became 
the  refuge  of  Greek  civilization,  and  the  Constantinople  of 
the  Adriatic ;  and  the  art*  had  emigrated  thither  from  By- 
zance,  yfith  commerce.  Its  marvellous  palaces,  washed  by 
the  waves,  were  crowded  t6gether  on  a  narrow  spot  of 
ground,  so  that  the  city  was  like  a  vessel  at  anchor,  on  board 
which  a  people  driven  from  the  land  have  taken  refuge  with 
all  their  treasures.  She  was  thus  impregnable,  but  could  not 
exercise  the  least  influence  over  Italy. 


VIII. 

Genoa,  a  more  popidar  and  more  turbulent  republic,  sub- 
sisted only  by  her  fleet  and  her  commerce.  Hemmed  in 
between  Imrren  mountains  and  9,  gulf  without  a  shore,  it  was 
only  a  port  peopled  by  sailors.  The  marble  palaces,  built  one 
above  the  other  on  the  rocky-  banks,  looked  down  on  the  sea, 
their  sole  territory.  The  portraits  of  the  doges  and  the  statue 
of  Andrefil  Doria  constantly  reminded  the  Genoese  that  from 
the  waves  had  proceeded  their  riches  and  their  reno^m,  and 
that  there  alone  they  could  hope  to  look  for  them.  Its  ram- 
parts were  impregnable,  its  arsenals  full ;  and  thus  Genoa 
formed  the  stronghold  of  armed  commerce. 

The  immense  country  of  Tuscany,  governed  and  rendered 
illustrious  by  the  Medici,  those  Pericles  of  Italy,  was  learned, 
agricultural,  industrious,  but  unwarlike.  The  house  of  Aus- 
tria ruled  it  by  its  archdukes,  and  these  princes  of  the  north, 
transported  to  the  palaces  of  the  Pitti  or  the  C6mo,  con- 
tracted the  mild  ami  elegant  manners  of  the  Tuscans ;  and 
the  climate  and  serenity  of  the  hills  of  Florence  softened  there 
even  tyranny,  and  these  princes,  became  voluptuaries  or  sages. 
Florence,  the  city  of  Leo  X.,  of  philosophy,  and  the  arts,  had 
transformed  even  religion.  Catholicism,  so  ascetic  in  Spain, 
so  gloomy  in  the  north,  so  austere  and  literal  in  France,  so 
popular  at  Romcj  had  become  at  Florence,  under  the  MSdici 
and  the  Grecian  philosophers,  a  species  oi  luminous  and  Pla- 
tonic theory,  whose  dogmata  were  only  sacred  symbols,  and 
whose  pomps  were  only  pleasures  that  overpowered  the 
mind  and  the  senses.  The  churches  at  Florence  were  more 
museums  of  Christ  than  his  sanctuaries ;  the  colonies  of  all 
the  arts  and  trades  of  Greece  had  emigrated,  on  the  entry 
of  Mahomet  II.  into  Constantinople,  to  Florence,  and  there 
they  had  prospered ;  and  a  new  Athens,  enriched  like  the 
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ancient  with  temples,  pohicoes^  smd  statues,  beautified  the 
banks  of  the  Arno. 

Leopold,  the  philosopher  prince,  awaited  there,  busied  in 
learning  the  art  of  governing  men  and  putting  in  practice 
new  theories  of  political  economy,  the  moment  to  mount  the 
imperial  thr(me  of  Austria,  where  his  destiny  was  not  to 
leave  him  l<mg.  Ho  was  the  Germanicus  oi  Germany,  and 
philosophy  could  alone  display  him  to  the  worM,  after  having 
lent  him  for  a  few  years  to  Italy* 

Piedmont,  whose  frontiers  reached  to  the  heart  of  France 
by  the  Alpioe  valleys,  and  on  the  other  side  the  walls  of 
^noa  and  the  Austrian  possessicais  on  the  Po,  was  governed 
by  the  house  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  royal 
lines  in  Europe.  This  military  monarchy  had  its  intrenched 
camp,  rather  than  its  capital  in  Turin.  The  plains  it  occu- 
pied in  Italy  had  been,  and  were  destined  to  be,  the  field  of 
battle  for  Austria  and  France;  and  her  positions  were  the 
keys  of  Italy. 

This  population,  accustomed  to  war,  was  necessarily  con- 
stantly under  arms  to  defend  itself,  or  to  unite  with  that  one 
6{  the  two  powers  whose  rivalry  could  alone  assure  its  inde- 
pendence. Thus,  military  disposition  was  its  strength ;  its 
weakness  lay  in  having  half  its  possessions  in  Italy,  half  in 
France.  The  whole  of  Savoy  is  French  in  language,  descent, 
and  manners ;  and  at  any  great  commotion  Savoy  must  de- 
tach itself  from  Italy,  and  fall  on  this  side  of  its  own  accord. 
The  Alps  are  too  essential  a  frontier  to  two  people  to  belong 
to  only  one ;  for  if  iheir  south  side  lodes  to  Italy,  their  north 
looks  to  France.  The  snow,  the  sun,  and  the  torrents  have 
thus  willed  this  division  of  the  Alps  between  two  nations. 
Policy  does  not  long  prevail  against  nature,  and  the  house  of 
Savoy  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  preserve  the  neutrality 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  and  the  roads  of  Italy ;  and  though 
it  iQcrease  in  power  in  Italy,  yet  it  must  be  worsted  in  a 
struggle  against  France.  The  court  of  Turin  was  doubly 
alUed  to  the  house  of  France  by  the  marriage  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  and  the  Comte  de  Provence,  brothers  of  Louis 
XVI.,^  with  two  princesses  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  The  clergy 
had  more  influence  at  this  court  than  at  any  other  m  Italy ; 
and  hated  instinctively  all  revolutions,  because  they  threat- 
ened its  political  influence.  From  religious  feeling — ^from 
family  feelii^ — ^fnan  political  feeling,  Sav^y  was  destined  to 
become  the  first  scene  of  conspiracy  agsknst  the  French  Rev- 
olution, s* 
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There  was  yet  another  in  the  north,  and  that  was  Sweden ; 
but  there  it  was  neither  a  superstitious  attachm^it  to  Catho- 
licism, nor  family  feeling,  nor  e^ea  national  interest,  that 
exdted  the  hostility  of  a  king  against  the  Revolution ;  it 
was  a  more  noble  sentim^it — ^the  disinterested  glory  of 
combating  for  the  cause  of  kings ;  and,  above  iJl,  for  a 
queen  whose  beauty  and  whose  misfortimes  had  won  the 
heart  of  Gustavus  lU.,  in  which  blazed  the  laiM^  sparii  ci  that 
chivalrous  feeling  that  vowed  to  avenge  the  cause  c^  ladies, 
to  assist  the  oppressed,  and  succor  the  right  Extinguished 
in  the  south,  it  burnt,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  north,  and  in 
the  l»:east  of  a  king.  Gustavus  IIL  had  in  his  policy  some- 
thmg  of  the  adventurous  genius  oi  Charles  XII.,  for  the 
Sweden  of  the  race  of  Wasa  is  the  land  of  heroes.  Hero- 
isln,  when  disproportioned  to  genius  and  its  resources, 
resembles  folly :  there  was  a  mixture  of  heroism  and  folly  in 
the  projects  df  Gustavus  against  France ;  and  yet  this  folly 
was  noble,  as  its  cause—and  great,  as  hk  own  courage. 
Fortune  had  accustcnned  Gustavus  to  desperate  and  bold 
^iterprises ;  and  success  had  taught  him  to  believe  nothing 
impossible.  Twice  he  bad  made  a  revolution  m  his  king- 
dom, twice  he  had  striven  single-handed  against  the  gigantic 
power  of  Russia,  and  had  he  been  seconded  by  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Turkey,  Russia  would  have  found  a  rampart 
against  her  in  the  north.  The  first  time,  abandoned  by  his 
troops,  in  his  tent  by  his  revolted  generals,  he  had  escaped, 
and  alone,  made  an  appeal  to  his  brave  Dalecarlians.  His 
eloquence,  and  his  magnanimous  bearing  had  caused  a  new 
army  to  spring  from  the  earth.  He  had  punished  traitors, 
rallied  cowards,  concluded  the  war,  and  returned  triumphant 
to  Stockholm,  borne  oji  the  shoulders  of  his  {>eople,  wrought 
up  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  The  second  time,  seeing  his 
country  torn  by  the  anarchical  predominance  of  the  nobility, 
he  had  resolved,  in  the  depths  of  his  own  palace,  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitution.  United  in  feeling  with  the 
hourffeaim  and  the  people,  he  had  led  on  his  troops,  sword 
in  hand ;  imprisoned  the  senate  in  its  chamber ;  dethroned 
the  nobility,  and  acquired  for  royalty  the  prerogatives  it  re- 
quired in  order  to  defend  and  govern  the  countiy.  In  three 
days,  and  before  one  drop  of  blood  had  been  shed,  Sweden 
under  his  sword  had  become  a  monarchy.  Gustavus's  con- 
fidence in  his  own  boldness  was  confirmed.    The  monarchical 
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foeling  in  Imn  was  strengthened  by  all  the  hatred  which  he 
bore  to  the  privileges  of  the  orders  he  had  orertumed. 
The  eaiise  of  the  king  was  identified  with  his  own. 

He  had  embraced  with  enthusiasm  that  of  Loxiis  XYL 
Peace,  which  he  had  concluded  with  Russia,  allowed  him  to 
direct  his  attention  and  his  forces  towards  France.  His 
military  genius  dreamed  of  a  triumphant  expedition  to  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  It  was  there  that  he  desired  to  acquire 
glory.  He  had  visited  Paris  in  his  youth ;  imder  the  name 
of  the  Count  de  Haga  he  had  partaJcen  of  the  hospitalities 
of  Versailles.  Mane  Antoinette,  t^en  in  the  brilliancy  of  her 
youth  and  beauty,  now  appeared  humiliated,  and  a  captive 
in  the  hands  of  a  pitiless  people.  To  deliver  this  woman, 
restore  the  throne,  to  make  himself  at  once  feared  and 
blessed  by  this  capital,  seemed  to  him  one  of  those  adven-f 
tures  fonnerly  sought  by  crowned  chevahers.  His  finances 
alone  opposed  the  execution  of  this  bold  design.  He  nego* 
tiated  a  loan  with  the  Court  of  Spain,  attached  to  him  the 
French  emigrants  renowned  for  their  militaiy  talents,  re- 
quested plans  from  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  and  solicited  the 
courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  to  unite  with  him  in 
this  crusade  of  kings.  He  asked  of  England  nothing  but 
neutrahty.  Russia  encouraged  him;  Austria  temporized; 
Spain  trembled ;  England  looked  on.  Each  new  shock  of 
the  Revolution  at  Paris  found  Europe  undecided  and  always 
behindhand  in  counsels  and  resolutions.  Monarchical  Eu- 
rope, hesitating  and  divided,  did  not  know  what  it  had  to 
fear,  nor  what  it  ought  to  do. 

Such  was  the  political  situation  of  cabinets  with  respect 
to  France.  But  as  to  ideas,  the  feelings  of  the  people  were 
different. 

The  movement  of  intelligence  and  philosophy  at  Paris  was 
responded  to  by  the  agitation  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  ^d  es- 
pecially in  America.  Spain,  under  M.  d'Aranda,  was  become 
alive  to  the  general  feeling;  the  Jesuits  had  disappeared; 
the  Inquisition  had  extinguished  its  fires ;  the  Spanish  no- 
bility blushed  for  the  sacred  theocracy  of  its  monks.  Vol- 
taire had  correspondents  at  Cadiz  and  at  Madrid.  The  for* 
bidden  produce  of  our  ideas  was  favored  even  by  those  whose 
charge  was  to  exclude  it.  Our  books  crossed  the  snows  of  y 
the  Pyrenees.  Fanatioii^n^,  tracked  by  the  light  to  its  last 
den,  felt  Spain  escaping  from  it.  The  excess  (rf  a  t3rramiy 
long  undergone  pr^p^^  ardent  minds  for  the  enioesti  of 
liberty. 
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In  Italy,  and  even  at  Rome,  the  sombre  Catholicism  of  the 
middle  age  was  lighted  up  by  the  reflections  of  time.  It 
played  even  with  the  dangerous  arms  which  philosophy  was 
about  to  turn  against  it.  It  seemed  to  consider  itself  as  a 
weakened  institution,  which  ought  to  have  its  long  duration 
pardoned  in  consequence  of  its  complaisance  towards  princes 
and  the  age.  Benedict  XIV.  (Lambertini)  received  from 
Voltaire  the  dedication  of  "  Mahomet."  The  Cardinals  Fas- 
sionei  and  Quirmi,  in  their  correspondence  with  Femey,* — 
Kome»  in  its  bulls,  preached  tolerance  for  dissenters,  and 
dbedience  to  princes.  The  pope  disavowed  and  reformed 
the  company  of  Jesus:  he  soothed  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Clement  XIV.  (GanganelU)  shortly  after  secularized  the 
Jesuits,  confiscated  their  possessions,  and  imprisoned  their 
superior,  Ricci,  in  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo,  the  Bastille  of 
papacy.  Severe  oidy  towards  exaggerated  zealots,  he  en- 
chanted the  Christian  world  by  the  evangehcal  sweetness, 
the  grace  of  his  understanding,  and  the  poignancy  of  his 
wit ;  but  pleasantry  is  the  first  step  to  the  profanation  of 
dogmata.  The  crowd  of  strangers  and  English  whom  his 
affability  attracted  to  Italy  and  retained  at  Eome^  caused, 
with  the  circulation  of  gold  and  science,  the  inflowing  of 
scepticism  and  indifference,  which  destroy  creeds  before  they 
sap  institutions. 

Naples,  under  a  corrupt  court,  left  fanaticism  to  the  pop- 
ulace. Florence},  under  a  philosophical  prince,  was  an  ex- 
perimental colony  of  modem  doctrines.  The  poet  Alfieri, 
that  Tyrtaeus  of  Italian  liberty,  produced  there  his  revo- 
lutionary dramas,  and  there  sowed  his  maxims  against  the 
twofold  tyraxmy  of  popes  and  kings  in  every  theatre  in  Italy. 

Milan,  beneath  the  Austrian  flag,  had  within  its  walls  a 
republic  of  poets  and  philosophers.  Beccaria  wrote  there 
more  darii^ly  than  l^ontesquieu.  His  work  on  "  Crimes  and 
Punishments"  was  a  bill  of  accusation  of  all  the  laws  of  his 
native  country.  Farini,  Monte,  Cesarotti,  Findemonte,  Ugo 
Foscolo,  gay,  serious,  and  heroic  poets,  then  satirized  the 
absurdities  of  their  tjrants,  the  baseness  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  or  sang,  in  patriotic  odes,  the  virtues  of  their 
ancestors,  and  the  approaching  dehverance  of  their  country. 

Turin  alone,  attached  to  the  house  of  ^a^ony,  was  silent, 
and  proscribed  Alfieri. 

In  England,  the  min4  a  long  time  free,  had  produced 

♦  Voltaire's  residence  in  Switieiland,  where  he  Ured  n^wAy  twenty 
years.— H.  T.  R,  * 
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ftbund  morals.  The  aristocracy  felt  itself  sufficiently  strong 
never  to  become  persecuting.  Worship  was  there  as  inde- 
pendent as  conscience.  The  dominant  religion  was  a  politi- 
cal institiftion,  which,  whilst  it  bound  the  citizen,  left  the 
believer  to  his  free  will.  The  government  itself  was  popidar, 
only  the  people  consisted  of  none  but  its  leading  citizens. 
The  House  of  Commons  more  resembled  a  senate  of  nobles 
than  a  democratic  forum ;  but  thi^  parliament  was  an  open 
and  resounding  chamber,  wh^e  they  discussed  openly  in 
face  of  the  tl^ne,  as  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  the  most 
comprehensive  measures  of  the  government.  Royalty,  hon- 
ored in  form,  whilst  in  fsuit  it  is  excluded  and^  powerless, 
merely  presides  over  these  debates,  and  adds  orckr  to  vic- 
tory ;  it  was,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  a  perpetuid  con- 
sulate of  this  Britannic  senate.  The  voices  of  the  leading 
orators,  who  contested  the  rule  of  the  nation,  echoed  thence, 
through  and  out  of  Europe.  Liberty  finds  its  level  in  the 
sociid  worid,  like  the  waves  in  the  common  bed  of  the  ocean. 
One  nation  is  not  free  with  impunity— one  people  is  not  in 
bondage  with  impunity — ^all  finally  compares  and  equalizes 
itself. 

X. 

England  had  been  intellectually  the  model  of  nations,  and 
.  the  envy  of  the  reflecting  universe.  Nature  and  its  institu- 
tions had  conferred  upon  it  men  wortl^  of  its  laws.  Lord 
Chatham,  sometimes  leading  the  opposition,  sometimes  at  the 
head  of  the  gov^iunent,  had  expanded  the  space  of  par- 
liament to  the  proportions  of  his  own  character  and  his  own 
language.  Never  did  the  manly  liberty  of  a  citizen  before  a 
throne — ^never  did  the  legal  authority  of  a  prime  minister 
before  a  people,  display  themselves  in  such  a  voice  to  assemr 
bled  citizens.  He  was  a  public  man  in  all  the  greatness  of 
the  phrase— the  soul  of  a  nation  personified  in  an  individual 
— ^the  mspiration  of  the  nation  in  the  heart  of  a  patrician. 
His  oratory  had  something  as  grand  as  action — ^it  was  the 
heroic  in  language.  The  echo  of  Lord  Chatham's  discourses 
?  were  heard — ^felt  on  the  Continent.  The  stormy  scenes  of 
the  Westminster  elections*  shook  to  the  very  depths  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  that  love  of  turbulence  which 
sluml^rs  in  every  multitude,  and  which  it  so  often  mistakes 
for  the  symptoms  of  true  liberty.  These  words  of  counter* 
♦  Qu.    Middlesex  in  1769 1— H.  T.  R. 
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pdse  to  royal  power,  to  minktmal  respmsibilityy  to  laws  in 
operation,  to  the  power  of  the  people,  explained  at  the  pi««- 
ent  hj  a  cosstitation— explainea  in  the  past  by  ^e  accittati<»i 
of  Strafford,  the  tomb  of  Sidney,  on  the  scaiQfbldH>f  a  king, 
had  resounded  like  old  recollections  and  strange  novelties. 

The  English  drama  had  the  whole  world  for  audience. 
The  great  actors  for  the  momenl;  were  Pitt,  the  controller  of 
these  storms,  the  intrepid  organ  of  the  throne,  of  order,  and 
the  laws  of  his  countiy  r  Fox,  the  precursory  tribune  of  the 
French  Reyolution,  who  propagated  the  doctrines  by  con* 
nectin^  them  with  the  revolutions  of  England,  in  order  to 
sanctify  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  English ;  Burke,  the  philo* 
sophical  orator,  every  one  of  whose  orations  was  a  treatise, 
then  the  Cicero  of  the  opposition  party,  and  who  was  so 
s|>eedily  to  turn  against  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  curse  the  new  faith  in  the  furst  victim  inundated 
by  the  people ;  and  lastly,  Sheridan,  an  eloquent  debauchee, 
Hked  by  the  populace  for  hk  levity  and  his  vices,  seducing 
lus  country  instead  of  elevating  it.  The  warmth  of  the  de* 
bates  on  the  American  war,  and  the  Indian  war,  gave  a  more 
powerful  interest  to  the  storms  of  the  English  parliament. 

The  independence  of  America,  effected  by  a  newly-born 
people,  the  republican  maxims  on  which  this  new  continent 
founded  its  government,  the  reputation  attached  to  the  fresh 
names,  which  distance  increased  more  than  their  victories, — 
Washington,  Franklin,  La  Fayette,  the  heroes  of  public 
imagination;  those  dreams  of  ancient  sim^^icity,  of  prim- 
itive manners,  of  Hberty  at  once  heroic  and  pastoral,*  which 
the  fashion  and  illusion  of  the  moment  had  transported  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, — all  contributed  to  fascinate 
the  spirit  of  the  Continent,  and  nourish  in  the  mind  of  the 
people  contempt  for  their  own  institutions,  and  fanaticism 
for  a  social  renovation. 

Holland  was  the  workshop  of  innovators ;  it  was  there 
that,  sheltered  by  a  ccnnplete  toleration  of  religious  dog- 
mata, by  an  almost  republican  liberty,  and  by  an  authorized 
system  of  contraband,  all  that  could  not  be  uttered  in  Paris, 
in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  was  printed.  Since  Des- 
cartes, independent  philosophy  had  selected  Holland  for  its 
asylum:  Boyle  had  there  rendered  scepticism  popular:  it 
was  the  land  sacred  to  insurrection  against  all  the  abuses  of 
power,  and  had  subsequently  become  the  seat  of  conspiracy 
against  kings.  Every  one  wiio  had  a  suspicious  idea  to  pro- 
mulgate, an  attack  to  make,  a  name  to  conceal,  went  to  bor- 
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row  the  presses  of  Holland.  Voltaire,  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau, Diderot,  Helvetius,  Mirabeau  himself,  had  gone  there 
to  naturalize  their  writings  in  this  land  of  publicity.  The 
mask  of  concealment  which  these  writers  assumed  in  Am- 
sterdam deceived  no  one,  but  it  effected  their  security.  All 
the  crimes  of  thought  were  there  inviolable ;  it  was  at  the 
same  time  the  asjjdum  and  the  arsenal  of  new  ideas.  An 
active  and  vast  trade  in  books  made  a  speculation  of  the 
overthrow  of  religion  and  thrones.  The  prodigious  demand 
for  prohibited  works  which  were  thus  circulated  in  the  wcnrld, 
proved  sufficienUy  the  increasing  alteration  of  ancient  beliefs 
m  the  mind  of  the  people. 

XI. 

In  Germany,  the  country  of  phlegm  and  patience,  minds 
apparently  so  slow  shared  with  serious  and  concentrated 
ardor  in  the  general  movement  of  mind  in  Europe.  Free 
thought  there  assumed  the  form  of  an  universal  conspiracy. 
It  was  enveloped  in  mystery.  Learned  and  formal  Germany 
liked  to  give  even  to  its  insurrection  the  appearances  of 
science  and  tradition.  The  Egyptian  initiations,  mystic 
ceremonies  of  the  middle  age,  were  imitated  by  the  adepts 
of  new  ideas.  Men  thought  as  they  conspired.  Philosophy 
moved  veiled  in  symbols ;  and  that  veil  was  torn  away  only 
in  secret  societies,  from  which  the  profane  were  excluded. 
The  prestiges  of  tiie  imagination,  so  powerful  in  the  ideal  and 
dreamy  nature  of  Germany,  served  as  a  bait  to  the  newly 
arisen  truths. 

The  great  Frederic  had  made  his  court  the  centre  of  relig- 
ious incredulity.  Sheltered  by  his  power  altogether  mili- 
tary, contempt  for  Christianity  and  of  monarclucal  institu- 
tions was  freely  propagated.  Moral  force  was  nothing  to 
this  materialist  prince.  Bayonets  were  in  his  eyes  the  right 
of  princes ;  insurrection  the  right  of  the  people ;  victories  or 
defeats  the  public  right.  His  constant  run  of  good  fortune 
was  the  accomplice  of  his  immorality.  He  had  received  the 
recompence  of  every  one  of  his  vices,  because  his  vices  were 
great.  Dying,  he  had  bequeathed  his  perverse  genius  to 
Berhn.  It  was  the  corrupting  city  of  Germany.  Military 
men  educated  in  the  school  of  Frederic,  academies  modelled 
after  the  genius  of  Voltaire,  colonies  of  Jews  enriched  by 
war,  and  the  French  refugees,  peopled  Berlin  and  formed 
the  public  nund.    This  mind,  fuU  of  levity,  sceptic,  imperti* 
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nentand  sneering,  intimidated  the  rest  of  Gennany.  The 
weakened  spirit  of  that  land  may  he  dated  from  the  period 
of  Frederic  11.  He  iras  the  corrupter  of  the  empire — he 
conquered  Germany  in  the  French  spirit — ^he  was  a  hero  of 
a  falling  destiny. 

<,  Berlin  continued  it  after  his  death;  great  men  always 
bequeath  the  impulse  of  their  spirit  to  their  country.  The 
reign  of  Frederic  had  at  least  one  happy  result :  religious 
tolerance  arose  in  Germany  from  the  very  contempt  in  which 
Frederic  had  held  religbus  creeds.  Under  the  wing  of  this 
toleration  the  spirit  of  philosophy  had  organized  occult  as- 
sociations, after  the  image  of  freemaspnry.  The  Gehnac 
princes  were  initiated.  It  was  thought  an  act  of  superioi 
mind  to  penetrate  into  those  shadows,  which,  in  reality,  in- 
cluded nothing  beyond  some  general  principles  of  humanity 
and  virtue,  with  no  direct  application  to  civil  institution*, 
Frederic  in  his  youth  had  been  initiated  himself,  at  Bruns- 
wick, by  Major  Bielfeld ;  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  the  miosi 
bdd  innovator  of  his  time,  had  also  desired  to  undergo  these 
proofs  at  Vienna,  under  the  tutelage  (A  the  baron  de  Bom, 
the  chief  of  the  freemasons  in  Austria.  These  sofleties, 
which  had  no  religious  tendency  in  England,  becaust*  there 
liberty  conspired  openly  in  parliament  and  in  the  pre^j,  had 
a  wholly  different  sense  on  the  Continent.  They  wei*e  the 
secret  council-chambers  of  independent  thought :  the  thought, 
escaping  from  books,  passed  into  action.  Between  the  in- 
itiated and  established  institutions,  the  war  was  concealed, 
but  the  more  deadly. 

The  hidden  agents  of  these  societies  had  evidently  for  aim 
the  creation  of  a  government  of  the  opinion  of  the  human 
race,  in  opposition  to  the  governments  of  prejudice.  They 
desired  to  reform  religious,  political,  and  civil  society,  begin- 
ning by  the  most  refined  classes.  These  lodges  were  the 
catacombs  of  a.  new  worship.  The  sect  of  illumines  founded 
and  guided  by  Weishaupt,  was  spreading  in  Germany  in 
conjunction  with  the  freemasons  and  the  rosicrucicms, '  The 
theosopkists  in  their  turn  produced  the  symbols  of  supernat- 
ural perfection,  and  enrolled  all  susceptible  minds  and  ar- 
dent imaginations  aroimd  dogmata  full  of  love  and  infinity. 
The  theosophists,  the  Swedenborgians,  disciples  of  the  sub- 
lime but  obscure  Swedenborg,  the  Saint  Martin  of  Ger- 
many, pretended  to  complete  the  Gospel,  and  to  transform 
humanity  by  overcoming  death  and  the  senses.  All  these 
dogmfkta  were  mingled  in  an  equal  contempt  for  existing 
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institutions  in  one  same  aspiration  for  the  renewal  of  the 
mind  and  things.  All  were  democratic  in  their  last  conclu- 
sion, for  aB  were  inspired  l)y  a  love  of  mankmd  without  dis- 
tinction of  classes. 

Afliliations  were  multiplied  ad  infinitum.  Prejudice,  as 
it  always  occurs  when  zeal  is  ardent,  was  added  fraudu- 
lently to  truth,  as  if  error  or  falsehood  were  the  inevi- 
table yioy  of  truth,  and  even  the  virtues  of  the  human 
mind ;  they  called  up  past  ages,  summoned  spectres,  and  the 
dead  were  heard  to  speak.  They  played  upon  the  plastic 
imagination  of  princes,  by  rapid  transition  from  terror  to 
enthusiasm.  The  knowledge  of  the  phantasmagoria,  then 
but  little  known,  served  as  an  auxiliary  in  these  deceptions. 
On  the  death  of  Frederic  II.,  his  successor  submitted  to 
such  tests,  and  was  worked  upon  by  wonders.  Kings  con- 
spired against  thrones.  Th&  princes  of  Gol^  gave  Weis- 
haupt  an  asylum.  Augustus  of  Saxony,  prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  the  prince  of  Neuvied,  even  the  coadjutor  of 
the  ecclesiastical  principalities  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
those  of  Mayence,  Worms,  and  Constance,  signalized  them- 
selves by  their  ardor  for  the  mystic  doctrines  of  freemasonry 
or  the  illuminati.  Caghostro  was  astoimding  Strasburgh — 
Cardinal  de  Rohan  ruined  himself,  and  bent  before  his  voice. 
Like  at  the  fall  of  great  empires*— like  at  the  cradle  of  great 
things — ^these  signs  appeared  everywhere.  The  most  in- 
fallible was  the  general  convulsion  of  human  ideas.  When 
a  creed  is  crumbling  to  atoms,  all  mankind  trembles. 

The  lofty  geniuses  of  Germany  and  Italy  were  already 
singing  the  new  era  to  their  offspring;  Gdethe  the  sceptic 
poet,  Schiller  the  republican  poet,  Klopstock  the  sacred 
poet,  intoxicated  with  their  strophes  the  imiversities  and 
theatres ;  each  shock  of  the  events  of  Paris  had  its  contre 
coup  and  sonorous  echo,  multiplied  by  these  writers  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine.  Poetry  is  the  remembrance  and  antici- 
pation of  things  :  what  it  celebrates  is  not  yet  dead,  and  what 
it  sings  already  hath  existence.  Poetry  sang  everywhere 
the  unformed  but  impassioned  hopes  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
sure  augury — it  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  for  its  voice  is  heard 
on  all  sides ;  science,  poetry,  history,  philosophy,  the  stage, 
mysticism,  the  arts,  the  genius  of  Europe  under  every  form, 
had  passed  over  to  the  Revolution  :  not  one  name  of  a  man 
of  reputation  in  all  Europe  could  be  cited  who  remained 
attached  to  the  party  of  the  past.  The  past  was  overcome, 
because  the  mind  of  the  human  race  had  withdrawn  from  it 
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-^wben  the  spirit  hath  flown  life  is  extinct  None  hak 
mediocrities  remain  under  tiie  shelter  of  old  forms  and  in- 
stitutions. There  was  a  general  mirage  in  the  horizon  of 
the  future  ;  and,  whether  the  small  saw  therein  their  safety, 
or  the  great  an  abyss,  all  went  headlong  towards  the  novelty. 

XII. 

Such  was  the  tendency  of  minds  in  Europe,  when  the 
princes,  brothers  of  Louis  XVI.^  imd  the  emigrant  gentle- 
men, spread  th^nselves  over  Savoy,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  to  demand  succor  and  vebgeance  from  powers  and 
principalities  against  the  Bevoljation.  Never,  from  the  first 
great  emigrations  of  ancient  people,  fleeing  from  the  Roman 
invasions,  had  been  seen  such  a  movement  of  terror  and 
perturbation  as  this,  which  cast  forth  from  the  territory  all 
the  clergy  and  all  the  aristocracy  of  a  nation.  An  immense 
vacuum  was  created  in  Frarice:  first,  in  the  steps  of  the 
throne  itself ;  next,  in  the  courts  in  chateaux,  in  ecclesiasticfd 
dignities ;  and  finally,  in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  Officers> 
all  noble,  emigrated  in  masses ;  the  navy  followed  somewhat 
later,  the  example  of  the  samj,  which  also  abandoned  the 
flag.  It  was  not  that  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  the  land  and 
sea  officers  were  more  pressed  upon  by  the  stir  of  revolu- 
tionary ideas  which  had  agitated  the  nation  in  1789 ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  movement  commenced  by  them.  Philosophy 
had  in  the  first  place  enlightened  the  apex  of  the  nation. 
The  thought  of  the  age  was  especially  in  the  higher  classes  ; 
but  those  classes  who  sought  a  reform  by  no  means  desired 
a  disorganization.  When  they  had  seen  the  m<Mral  agitation 
of  ideas  transform  itself  into  an  insurrection  of  the  people, 
they  had  trembled.  The  reins  of  government  violently 
snatched  from  the  king  by  Mirabeau  and  La  Fayette,  at  the 
Tennis  court ;  the  attempts  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October ; 
privileges  suppressed  without  compensation,  titles  abolished, 
the  aristocracy  handed  over  to  execration,  to  pillage,  to  fire, 
and  even  to  murder,  in  the  provinces ;  religion  deposed,  and 
compelled  to  nationalize  itself  by  a  constitutional  oath  ;  and 
finally  the  king's  flight,  his  imprisonment  in  his  palace,  the 
threats  of  death  vomited  forth  by  the  patriotic  press,  or  the 
tribimes  of  popular  clubs,  against  all  aristocracy,  the  triumph- 
ant  riots  in  the  provinces,  the  defection  of  the  French  guard 
in  Paris,  the  revolt  of  the  Swiss  of  Chateauvieux  at  Nancy 
the  excesses  of  the  soldiery,  mutinous  and  unpunished,  a 
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Ctiaet,  Brest,  aod  eyeryirliere,  had  changed  into  horror  and 
hatred  the  farorable  feeling  of  the  noblesse  for  the  progress 
ei  opinion.  It  saw  that  the  first  act  of  the  people  was  to 
degrade  superior  authority.  The  esprit  de  caste  impelled 
the  nobility  to  emigTate,  the  esprit  de  corps  similarly  in- 
fluenced the  cheers,  and  the  esprit  de  ccur  made  it  shame- 
ful to  remain  cm  a  soil  stained  with  so  many  outrages  to 
royalty.  The  women,  who  then  formed  pubHc  opinion  in 
France,  and  whosei  tender  and  easily  excited  imagination  is 
soon  transferred  to  the  side  <^  their  victims,  all  sided  with 
the  throne  and  the  aristocracy.  They  despised  those  who 
would  not  go  and  seek  their  avengers  in  foreign  lands. 
Toimg  men  departed  at  their  desire ;  those  who  did  not, 
dared  not  ^ow  themsdves.  Th^  sent  them  distafil^,  as  a 
tok^i  of  their  cowardice ! 

But  It  was  not  shame  alone  that  led  the  officers  and  the 
nobles  to  join  the  ranks  of  1^  army,  it  was  also  the  appear- 
ance of  a  duty ;  for  the  last  virtue  tnst  was  left  to  the  French 
nobility  was  a  religions  fidelity  to  the  throne ;  their  hcHior, 
their  second  and  almost  only  religion,  was  to  die  for  ^eir 
kii^,  and  any  design  gainst  the  throne,  in  their  belief, 
was  a  design  against  heavai.  Chivalry,  that  code  of  aristo- 
eratie  feeli^,  li^  preserved  and  disseminated  this  noble  pre- 
judice thrcHoghout  Europe ;  and,  to  the  nobility,  the  kii^ 
repres^ited  their  country.  This  feeling,  eclipsed  for  a  white 
by  the  debaucheries  of  the  regency,  the  scandalous  vices  of 
iJouis  XV.,  and  the  bold  maioms  of  Rousseau's  philosophy, 
was  awakened  in  the  heart  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  spectacle 
of  the  degradatk>n  and  danger  of  the  king  and  queen.  In 
th^  eyes,  the  Assembly  was  nothing  but  a  band  of  revolu- 
tionary subjects,  who  detained  their  sovereign  a  prisoner. 
The  most  voluntary  acts  of  the  king  were  suspected  by  them, 
and  baieath  his  constitutional  speeches,  they  imi^ned  they 
discova:ed  another  and  a  contrary  meaning ;  and  the  very 
ministers  of  Louis  XVI.  were  believed  to  be  nothing  but  his 
jailers.  A  secret  understanding  existed  between  these  gen-  - 
tiemen  and  the  kmg,  and  counsels  were  held  in  secluded 
apartments  of  the  Tmleries,  at  which  the  king  alternately  en- 
couraged and  forbade  his  friends  to  emigrate.  And  his  or- 
ders, varied  at  each  day,  and  each  fresh  occurrence,  were 
sometimes  constitutional  and  patriotic  when  he  hoped  to  re- 
estaHish  and  moderate  the  constitution  at  home ;  at  other 
times,  despairing  and  blamable  when  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  security  of  the  queen  and  his  children  could  only  pro- 
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ceed  from  another  country.  Whilst  he  addressed  official 
letters  through  his  minister  for  foreign  affairs  to  his  brothers, 
and  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  to  recall  them,  and  point  out  to 
them  their  duty  as  citizens,  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  his  confi- 
dential agent  to  the  Foreign  Powers,  transmitted  to  the  king 
of  Prussia  letters  that  revealed  the  secret  thoughts  of  the 
king.  The  following  letter  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  found  in 
the  archives  of  the  chancellorship  of  Berlin,  dated  Decem- 
ber 3rd,  1Y90,  leaves  no  doubt  of  this  double  diplomacy  of 
the  unfortunate  moharch.     Louis  XVI.  wrote : — 

.  "  Monsieur  mon  Frere, 
"  I  have  learnt  from  M.  de  Moustier  how  great  an  interest 
your  majesty  has  displayed,  not  only  for  my  person  but  for 
the  welfare  of  my  kingdom,^  and  your  majesty's  determina- 
tion to  prove  this  interest,  whenever  it  can  be  for  the  good 
of  my  people,  has  deeply  touched  me;  and  I  confidently 
claim  the  fulfilment  of  it,  at  tbis  moment,  when,  in  spite 
of  my  having  accepted  the  new  constitution,  the  factious 
portion  of  my  subjects  openly  manifest  their  intention  of 
destroying  the  remainder  of  the  monarchy.  I  have  ad- 
dressed the  emperor,  the  empress  of  B,ussia,  and  the  kings 
of  Spain  and  Sweden,  and  I  have  suggested  to  them  the  idea 
of  a  congress  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  supported 
hy  an  armed  force,  as  the  best  measure  to  check  the  progress 
of  faction  here,  to  afford  the  means  of  establishing  a  better 
order  of  things,  and  preventing  the  evil  that  devours  this 
coimtry  from  seizing  on  tjie  other  states  of  Europe.  I  trust 
that  your  majesty  will  approve  my  ideas,  and  maintam 
the  strictest  secrecy  respecting  the  step  I  have  taken  in  this 
matter f  as  you  will  feel  that  the  critical  position  m  which  I 
am  placed  at  present  compels  me  to  use  the  greatest  circum- 
spection. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Baron  de  Breteuil  is 
alone  acquainted  with  my  secret,  and  tln-ough  him  your  maj^ 
esty  can  transmit  me  whatever  you  may  think  fit." 

XIII. 

This  letter,  added  to  that  addressed  by  Louis  XVI.  to  M. 
de  BouiU6,  informing  him  that  his  brother-in-law  the  empe- 
ror Leopold  was  about  to  march  a  body  of  troops  on  Longwi, 
in  order  to  afford  a  pretext  for  the  concentration  of  the 
French  troops  on  that  frontier,  and  thus  favor  his  flight  from 
Paris,  are  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  counter-revolutionary' 
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nnderstandrng  exkting  between  the  king  and  the  foreign 
i)owers,  no  less  than  between  the  king  and  the  leaders  of  the 
emigres.  The  memoirs  of  the  emigres  are  full  of  proofs  of 
this  fact ;  and  nature  even  attests  them,  for  the  cause  of  the 
king,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  religious  institutions  was  iden- 
tical. The  emperor  Leopold  was  the  brother  of  the  queen 
of  France  ;  the  dangers  of  the  king  were  the  dangers  of  all 
the  other  princes ;  for  the  example  of  the  triumph  of  one 
people  was  contagious  to  all  nations.  The  emigres  were  the 
Mends  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  defenders  of  kings ;  had 
they  not  exchanged  a  word  more  on  the  subject,  they  would 
have  been  united  by  the  same  feehngs,  the  same  interests. 
But  in  ^addition  to  this,  they  had  preconcerted  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  and  the  suspicions  of  the  people  were 
no  empty  chimeras,  but  the  presentiment  of  the  plots  of  their 
enemies. 

Tiie  conspiracy  of  the  court  with  all  the  courts  and  aristoc- 
racies abroad,  with  all  the  aristocracies  of  the  emigres,  with 
their  relations,  of  the  king  with  his  brothers,  had  no  need  of 
being  carried  on  in  writing.  Louis  XVI.  himself,  the  most 
really  revolutionary  of  all  the  monarchs  who  have  occupied 
the  throne,  had  no  thought  of  triachery  to  the  people  or  to 
the  revolution,  when  he  implored  the  armed  succor  of  the 
other  powers.  This  idea  of  an  appeal  to  foreign  forces,  or 
even  Uie  emigrated  fotces,  was  not  his  real  desire ;  for  he 
dreaded  the  intervention  of  the  enemies  of  France,  he  disap- 
proved of  emigration,  and  he  was  not  without  a  feeling  of 
offence  at  his  brothers  intriguing  abroad,  sometimes  in  his 
name,  but  often  against  his  wishes.  He  shrank  from  the  idea 
of  passing  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  for  a  prince  in  leading-strings, 
whose  ambitious  brothers  seized  upon  his  rights  in  adopting 
his  cause,  and  stipulated  for  his  interests  without  his  inter- 
vention. At  Coblentz  a  regency  was  openly  spoken  of,  and 
bestowed  on  the  Comte  de  Provence,  the  brother  of  Louis 
XVI. ;  and  this  regency^  that  had  devolved  on  a  prince  of 
the  blood  by  emigration,  whilst  the  king  maintained  a  strug- 
gle at  Paris,  greatly  humiliated  Louis  XVI.  and  the  queen. 
This  usurpation  of  their  rights,  although  clothed  in  the  dress 
of  devotion  and  tenderness,  was  even  more  bitter  to  them 
thMi  the  outrages  of  the  Assembly  and  the  people.  We 
always  dread  most  that  which  is  nearest  to  us,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  emigration  only  promised  them  a  throne  dis- 
puted by  the  regent  who  had  restored  it.    This  gratitude 
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appeared  to  ibem  a  diflgrace,  and  tkey  knew  not  whetlur 
they  had  moet  to  hope  or  to  apprehend  from  the  emigres. 

The  queen,  m  her  conversations  with  het  friends,  spoke  of 
them  with  more  bitterness  than  eonfidenqe.  The  king  loudly 
complained  of  the  disobedience  of  his  brothers,  and  dissuaded 
from  flight  all  those  who  demanded  his  advice ;  but  his  advice 
was  as  changeable  as  events ;  like  all  men  balancing  between 
hope  and  fear,  he  ahemately  bent  and  ^stood  erect  beneath 
the  pressure  of  circumstances.  His  acts^were  culpable,  but 
not  his  intentions ;  it  was  not  the  king  who  conspired,  but 
the  man,  the  husband,  the  father,  who  sought  by  foreign  aid 
to  insure  the  safety  of  his  wife  and  children ;  and  he  alone 
became  criminal  when  all  seemed  desperate.  The  "  tangled 
thread"  of  negotiation  was  incessantly  broken  off  and  renewed : 
that  which  was  resolved  yesterday  was  to-morrow  disavowed ; 
and  the  secret  negotiators  of  these  plots,  armed  with  cre- 
dentials and  powers  which  had  been  recalled,  yet  continued 
to  employ  them,  in  spite  of  the  kind's  orders,  to  carry  on  in 
his  name  those  plans  of  which  he  disapproved.  The  Prince 
de  Conde,  the  Comte  de  Provence,  and  the  Comte  d'Artois 
had  each  his  separate  line  of  policy  and  court,  and  abused 
the  king's  name  in  order  to  increase  his  own  credit  and 
interest.  Hence  arises  the  difficulty,  to  ihose  who  write 
the  history  of  that  period,  of  tracing  the  hand  of  the  king  in 
all  these  conspiracies,  carried  cm  in  his  name,  and  to  pro- 
nounce either  his  entire  innocence  or  his  palpable  treachery. 
He  did  not  betray  his  country,  or  sell  his  subjects ;  but  he 
did  not  obs^-ve  Ins  oaths  to  the  constitution  or  his  country. 
An  upright  man,  but  a  persecuted  king,  he  believed  that 
oaths,  extorted  by  violence  and  eluded  throi^h  fear,  were  no 
perjuries ;  and  he  broke  each  day  some  of  those  to  which  he 
had  bound  hiinself,  under  the  belief,  doubtless,  that  the 
excesses  of  the  people  freed  him  from  his  oath.  Educated 
with  all  the  prejudices  of  personal  sovereignty,  he  sought 
with  sincerity  amidst  this  chaos  of  parties,  who  disputed  with 
each  other  the  empire,  to  find  the  nation ;  and  failing  to  dis- 
cover the  object  of  his  search,  he  fancied  he  had  the  right  to 
find  it  in  his  own  person.  His  crime,  if  there  be  any  in  his 
actions,  was  less  the  crime  of  his  heart  than  the  crime  of  his 
birth,  his  situation^  and  his  mi^ortunes. 

XIV. 
The  Baron  de  Breteuil,  an  old  minister  and  ambassador. 
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a  man  incapable  of  making  tke  least  concession,  and  ever 
counselling  strong  and  forcible  measure,  had  quitted  France 
at  the  comm^icement  c^  the  year  17^,  the  king^  secret 
plempotentiary  to  all  tiie  oth^  powers.  He  alcme  was,  to 
aU  intents,  and  for  ail  purposes,  the  sole  minister  of  Louis 
XVI.  He  was,  moreover,  absoli^  minister ;  for  once  in- 
vested with  the  confidence  and  unlknited  power  of  the  kin^, 
who  could  not  revoke,  without  betraying  tne  existence  of  his 
occult  diplomacy,  he  was  m  a  position  toT make  any  use  of  it, 
and  to  interpret  at  will  the  intentions  of  Louis  XYI.  to  his 
own  views.  The  Baron  de  Breteuil  did  abuse  it ;  not,  as  it 
is  said,  from  personal  ambition,  but  from  excess  of  zeal  for  the 
welfare  and  d^nity  of  his  master.  His  negotiations  with 
Catherine,  GustavuB,  Frederic,  and  Leopold  were  a  constant 
incitement  to  a  crusade  agamst  the  Revolution  of  France. 

The  Count  de  Provence  (afterwards  Louis  XVIII.),  and 
the  Count  d'Artois  (afterwards  Charies  X.),  after  several 
visits  to  the  different  courts  of  the  South  and  North,  had 
met  at  Coblentz,  where  Louis  Venceslas,  elector  of  Treves, 
their  maternal  uncle,  received  them  with  a  more  kind  than 
poUtic  welcome.  Coblentz  became  the  Paris  of  Germany, 
the  focus  of  the  counter-revolutionary  conspiracy,  the  head- 
quarters of  all  the  French  nobles  assembled  round  their 
natural  leaders,  the  two  brdthers  of  the  captive  king.  Whilst 
they  held  there  their  wandering  court,  and  fortnea  the  first 
links  of  the  coalition  of  Pilnitz,  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  who, 
from  inclination  and  descent,  was  of  a  more  military  dispo- 
sition, formed  the  army  of  the  Princes,  consisting  of  eight  or 
ten  thousand  officers,  and  no  soldiers,  and  thus  it  was  the 
head  of  the  army  severed  from  the  trunk.  Names  renowned 
in  history's  annals,  fervent  devotion,  youthful  ardor,  heroic 
bravery,  fidelity,  the  conviction  of  success, — ^nothmg  was 
wanting  to  this  army  at  Coblentz  save  an  understanding  with 
their  country  and  time.  Had  the  French  noblesse  but  em- 
ployed one  half  of  the  virtues  and  efforts  they  made  to  sub- 
due the  Revolution,  in  regulating  it,  the  Revolution,  although 
it  changed  the  laws,  woind  not  have  changed  the  monarchy. 
But  it  is  useless  to  expect  that  institutions  can  comprehend 
the  means  that  transform  them.  The  king,  the  nobility,  and 
the  priests  could  not  understand  a  revolution  that  threatened 
to  destroy  the  noblesse,  the  clergy,  and  the  throne.  A  con- 
test became  unavoidable ;  they  had  not  space  for  the  strug- 
gle in  France,  and  they  took  their  stand  on  a  fore^  soil. 
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XV. 

Whilst  the  army  of  the  princes  thus  iihcreased  in  strengtili 
at  CoWentz,  the  counter-revolutionary  diplomacy  was  on  the 
eve  of  the  first  great  result  it  had  been  enabled  to  obtain  in 
the  actual  state  of  Europe.  The  conferences  of  Pilnitz  had 
opened,  and  the  Count  de  Provence  had  sent  th^  Baron  Roll 
from  Coblentz  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  demand  in  the  name 
of  Louis  XVI.  the  assistance  of  his  troops  to  aid  in  the  re- 
estabhshment  of  order  in  France.  The  king  of  Prussia,  be- 
fore deciding,  wished  to  learn  the  state  of  France  from  a  man 
whose  military  talents  and. devoted  attachment  to  the  m(Hi- 
archy  had  gained  him  the  confidence  of  the  foreign  courts,—^ 
the  Marquis  de  Bouill^.  He  fixed  the  Ch4teau  de  Pilnitz  as 
the  meeting  place,  and  requested  him  to  bring  a  plan  of 
operation  for  the  foreign  armies  on  Uie  diflferent  French  fron- 
tiers ;  and  on  the  24th  of  August  Frederic  William,  ^com- 
panied  by  his  son,  his  principal  generals,  and  his  ministers, 
arrived  at  the  Chateau  de  Pilnitz,  the  summer  residence  of 
the  court  of  Saxony,  where  he  had  been  preceded  by  the 
emperor. 

The  Archduke  Francis,  afterwards  the  emperor  Frauds  II., 
the  Marechal  de  Lascy,  the  Baron  de  Spielman,  and  a  nu- 
merous train  of  courtiers,  attended  the  emperor.  The  two. 
sovereigns,  the  rivals  of  Germany,  seemed  for  a  time  to  have 
laid  aside  their  rivalry  to  occupy  themselves  solely  with  the 
safety  of  the  thrones  of  Europe  ;  this  fraternity  of  the  great 
family  of  monarchs  prevailed  over  every  other  feeling,  and 
they  treated  each  other  more  like  brothers  than  sovereigns, 
whUst  the  elector  of  Saxony,  their  entertainer,  enlivened  the 
conference  by  a  succession  of  splendid  fetes. 

In  the  midst  of  a  banquet  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the 
Count  d^Artois  at  Dresden  was  announced,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  requested  permission  from  the  emperor  for  the 
French  prince  to  appear.  The  emperor  consented,  but  pre- 
vious to  admitting  him  to  their  official  conferences  the  two 
monarchs  had  a  secret  interview,  at  which  two  of  their  most 
confidential  agents  only  were  present.  The  emperor  inclined 
to  peace,  the  inertness  of  the  Germanic  body  weighed  down 
his  resolve,  for  he  felt  the  difficulty  of  communicating  to  this 
vassal  federation  of  the  empire  the  unity  and  energy  neces- 
sary to  attack  France  in  the  full  enthusiasm  of  her  Revolu- 
tion. The  geneirals,  and  even  the  Marechal  de  Lascy  himself, 
hesitated  before  frontiers  reputed  to  be  impregnable,  whilst 
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the  esa^p&tor  iras  apprelieiisiTe  for  the  Low  Ooimtri^  and 
Italj.  The  French  mazuns  had  passed  the  Bhine,  and  mi^ht 
explode  in  the  German  states  at  the  moment  Tdien  the 
princes  and  people  were  called  upon  to  take  arms  against 
France,  and  the  diet  of  the  people  mi^  proTe  more  power- 
ful than  the  di^  (d  the  kings.  Biktory  measures  would 
have  the  same  intimidating  ^effect  on  tiie  revolutionary 
genius,  without  presenting  the  sam^  doaigeErs  to  Geraiany ; 
and  would  it  not  be  more  prudent  to  form  a  general  league 
of  all  the  European  powers  to  surroimd  France  with  a  circle 
of  bay(Mtets,  and  summon  the  triumphant  party  to  restore^ 
liberty  to  the  king;  dignity  to  Hke.  throne,  and  security  to  the 
Ccmtinent  ?  "  Should  the  French  liationrr^use,''  added  the 
emperor,  *'  then  we  will  threat^a  her  in  a  manifesto>  with  a 
general  invasion,  and  ^M>uld  it  become  necessary,  we  will 
crush  iier  beneath  the  irresistible  weight  of  l^e  umted  forces 
of  all  Europe/'  Such  were  the  ccnms^  of  that  temporizing 
genius  of  empirea^  that  awaits  necessity  without  ever  fore- 
stalling, and  would  fain  be  assured  of  e7«rytliing  without 
the  least  ris^ 

XVX 

The  i^g  of  Prussia,  more  impatknt  imd  more  threaten- 
ing, confessed  to  the  emperor  i£at  he  had  no  faith  in  the 
effect  of  these  threats.  "Prudence,"  said  he,  "  is  a  feeble 
defence  c^^ainst  audacity,  and  the  defenfitive  is  hot  a  timid 
position  to  assume  in  the  face  of  the  Beyolution.  We  must 
attack  it  in  its  infancyj  for  to  give  time  to  the  Fr^ioh  prin- 
ciples, is  to  give  them  strength.  To  treat  wit&  the  popular 
insurrection,  is  to  prove  to  them  liiat  we  fiear,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  form  a  compact  with  them.  We  must  surprise 
France  in  the  very  act  of  anardiLy,  and  publish  a  manifesto 
to  Europe  when  the  armies  have  cr^>ssed  the  frontiers  and 
success  has  given  authority  to  our  declaratian." 

The  emperor  appeared  moved ;  he,  however,  insisted  on 
the  dangers  to  which  a  sudden  invasion  would  inevitably 
expose  Louis  XVL,  he  showed  the  lette^^  of  this  prin^.  and 
intimated  that  the  Marquis  de  NoaiUes  atii*  j£.  de  Montsiorin 
— ^the  one  French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  the  other  minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris,  who  were  both  devoted  to  the 
king — ^held  out  hopes  to  the  court  of  Vienna  of  the  speedy 
re-establishment  of  order  and  monarchical  modifications  of 
the  constitution  in  France ;  and  he  demanded  Idie  right  of 
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suspending  Mb  decision  until  tiie  month  of  September, 
although  in  the  meanwhile  military  preparations  should  be 
made  by  both  powers.  The  scene  was  changed  the  next 
mominff  by  the  Oount  d'Artois.  This  young  prince  had 
received  from  the  hand  of  nature  all  the  exterior  qualifica- 
tions of  a  chevalier :  he  spoke  to  the  sovereigns  in  the  name 
of  the  thrones  ;  to  the  emperor  in  the  name  of  an  outraged 
and  dethroned  sister.  The  whole  emigration,  with  its  mis- 
fortunes, its  nolttlity,  its  valor,  its  iUusions,  seemed  personi- 
fied in  l]dm.  The  Mai*quis  de  Bouill6  and  M.  de  Calonne,  the 
'genius  of  war  and  the  genius  of  intrigue,  had  followed  him 
to  these  conferences.  He  obtained  several  audiences  of  the 
two  sovereigns,  he  inveighed  with  respect  and  energy  against 
the  temporizing  system  of  the  emperor,  and  violently  roused 
the  Germanic  sluggishness.  The  emperor  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  authorized  the  Baron  de  Spielman  for  Austria,  the 
Baron  de  Bischofswerden  for  Prussia,  and  M.  de  Calonne  for 
France,  to  meet  the  same  evening,  and  draw  up  a  declara- 
tion for  the  signature  of  the  nionarchs. 

The  Baron  de  Spielman,  under  the  immediate  dictation  of 
the  emperor,  drew  up  the  document.  M.  de  Calonne  in  vain 
combated,  in  the  name  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  hesitation 
that  disconcerted  the  impatience  of  the  emigres.  The  next 
day,  on  their  return  from  a  visit  to  Dresden,  the  two  sove- 
reigns, the  Count  d'Artois,  M.  de  Calonne,  the  Mar^chal  de 
Lascy,  and  the  two  negotiators,  met  in  the  emperor'^  apart- 
ment, where  the  declaration  was  read  and  discussed,  every 
sentence  weighed,  and  some  expressions  modified ;  and  at  the 
proposal  q£  M.  de  Calonne,  and  the  entreaties  of  the  Count 
d'-Artois,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia  ccmsented  to 
the  insertion  of  the  last  phrase,  that  threatened  tibe  Revolu- 
tion with  war. 

Subjoined  is  the  document  that  was  the  date  of  a  war  of 
twenty-two  years'  duration. 

*'  The  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  having  listened  to 
the  wishes  and  representations  of  Monsieur  and  Monsieur  le 
Compte  cTArtois,  declare  conjointly  that  they  look  upon  the 
present  position  of  the  king  of  France  as  an  object  of  common 
interest  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  They  trust  that  thi» 
interest  cannot  fail  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  powers 
whose  assistance  is  claimed  ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  they 
will  not  refuse  to  employ,  conjointly  with  the  emperor  and 
the  king  of  Prussia,  the  most  efficacious  means,  proportioned 
to  their  forces^  for  enabling  the  king  of  France  to  strengthen 
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with  the  meet  perfect  liberty  the  bases  of  a  monarchical  gov* 
emment,  equally  conforHiable  to  the  rights  of  sovereigns  and 
the  welfare  of  the  French  nation.  Then,  and  in  that  case, 
their  aforesaid  majesties  are  resolved  to  act  promptly  and  in 
concert  with  the  forces  requisite  to  attain  the  end  proposed 
and  agreed  on.  In  the  meantime  they  will  issue  all  needful 
orders  to  their  troops  to  hold  themselves  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness." 

This  declaration,  at  once  timid  and  threatening,  was  evi- 
dently too  much  for  peace,  too  little  for  war;  for  such  words 
encourage  the  Revolution,  without  crushing  it.  They  at  once 
showed  the  impatience  of  the  emigres,  the  resolution  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  the  hesitation  of  the  powers,  the  temporizing 
policy  of  the  emperor.  It  was  a  concession  to  force  and 
wealmess;  to  peace  and  war ;  the  whole  state  of  Europe  was 
there  unveiled,  for  it  was  the  declaration  of  the  uncertainty 
and  anarchy  of  its  councils.  ^*  ' 

XVII. 

After  this  imprudent  and  useless  act,  the  two  sovereigns 
separated.  Leopold  to  go  and  be  crowned  at  Prague,  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  returning  to  Berlin,  began  to  put  his  army 
on  a  war  footing.  The  emigrants,  triumphing  in  the  engage- 
ment they  had  entered  into,  increased  in  numbers.  The 
courts  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  England,  sent  in 
equivocal  adhesions  to  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna.  The 
noise  of  the  declaration  of  Pilnitz  burst  forth,  and  died  away 
in  Paris  in  the  midst  of  the  fetes  in  honor  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  constitution. 

However,  Leopold,  after  the  conferences  at  PUnitz,  was 
more  earnest  than  ever  in  his  attempts  to  find  excuses  for 
peace.  The  Prince  de  Kaiinitz,  his  minister,  feared  all  vio- 
lent shocks,  which  might  derange  the  old  diplomatic  mechan- 
ism, whose  workings  he  so  well  knew.  Louis  XVI.  sent  the 
Count  de  Fersen  secretly  to  him,  in  order  to  disclose  his  real 
motives  in  accepting  the  constitution,  and  to  entreat  him 
not  to  provoke,  by  any  preparation  of  arms,  the  bad  feel- 
ings of  the  Revolution,  which  seemed  to  be  quieted  by  its 
triumph. 

The  emigrant  princes,  on  the  contrary,  filled  all  courts 
with  the  words  uttered  in  favOT  of  their  cause  in  the  declara- 
tion of  Pilnitz.  They  wrote  a  letter  to  Louis  XVI.,  in  which 
they  protested  against  the  oath  of  the  king  to  the  constitu- 
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tion,  forced,  as  tliey  dednred,  from  ids  weaksess  aad  fais  cfap* 
tivity.  The  king  of  Pmssda,  on  recemng  the  circular  of  the 
French  cabinet,  in  which  the  aooeptsnee  of  the  constituticm 
was  notified,  exclaimed,  ^  1  see  the  peaoe  of  Europe  as- 
sured !''  The  courts  of  Yiemia  and  Beriin  feigned  to  behere 
that  all  was  concluded  in  Fnmee  by  the  mutual  concessions 
of  the  kiVig  and  the  Assembly,  ^ey  made  up  iJieir  minds 
to  see  the  throne  of  Louis  XVI.  abased,  provided  that  the 
Revolution  would  consent  to  aflow  itself  to  be  oontroUed  by 
the  throne. 

Russia,  Sweden>  Spain,  and  Sar4xmawere  not  so  easily 
appeased.  Catheiine  II.  and  Gustavus  UI^  the  <me  from  a 
proud  feeling  of  her  power,  and  the  other  from  a  generous 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  kings,  arran^d  tc^ether,  to  seod 
40,000  Russians  and  Swedes  to  the  md  of  the  nsonarchy. 
This  army,  paid  by  a  subsidy  of  15,O60,OO0f.  of  Spain,  imd 
commanded  by  Gustavus  '?n  person,  waw  to  land  upon  the. 
coast  of  France,  and  march  upon  Paris,  whilst  the  forces  of 
the  empire  crossed  the  Rhine. 

These  bold  plans  of  the  two  northern  courts  were  dis- 
pleasing to  Leopold  and  the  long  of  Prussia.  They  re- 
proached Catherine  with  not  keeping  her  promises,  and 
making  peace  with  the  Turks.  Could  the  emperor  march 
his  troops  on  the  Rhine  whilst  the  baizes  of  the  Russians 
and  Ottomans  continued  on  the  Danube  £ind  threatened  the 
remoter  provinces  of  his  empire  ?  Ca^iherine  and  Gustavus 
nevertheless  did  xiot  abate  in  their  open  p'otection  to  the 
emigration  party.  These  two  sovereigi^  accredited  mmis- 
ters  plenipotentiary  to  the  French  princes  atCoblentz.  Hiis 
was  declaring  the  forfeiture  of  Louis  XVI,,  and  even  the 
forfeiture  of  France.  It  was  recognizing  ihut  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  was  no  longer  at  Paris,  but  at  Cob- 
lentz.  Moreover,  they  contracted  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offen" 
sive  and  defensive,  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  in  ih» 
common  interest  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy. 

Louis  XVI.  then  earnestly  desiring  the  disarming,  sent  to 
Cobletitz  the  Baron  Vioni^nil  and  the  Chevalier  de  Co%ny, 
to  command  his  brothers  and  the  Prince  de  Conde  to  disarm 
and  disperse  the  emigrants.  They  received  his  orders  as 
coming  from  a  captive,  Mid  disobeyed  without  even  sending 
him  a  reply.  Prussia  and  the  empire  showed  more  deference 
to  the  king's  intentions.  These  two  courts  disbanded  the 
army  collected  by  the  princes,  and  ordered  to  be  punished 
in  their  states  all  insults  offered  to  the  tricolor  cockade ;  but 
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at  tbe  Terj  nioment  idieii:  tlie  emperor  thus  gave  evidence 
of  his  desire  to  mainlain  peeuse,  war  was  about  to  involye 
him  in  spite  of  himself.  What  human  wisdom  sometimes 
lefuses  to  the  greatest  causes,  it  sees  itoelf  c<»npe]led  to 
aceord  to  the  smallest  Such  was  Leopold's  situation.  H« 
had  Infused  war  to  the  gtea^  interests  of  the  mcmarchy,  and 
the  strong  feehngs  of  the  famHy  which  asked  it  horn  him, 
and  ye^  was  about  to  grant  it  to  the  insignificant  interests  of 
certain  princes  of  the  empire,  whose  possessions  were  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,^  and  whose  personal  rights  were  violated 
1^  the  new  f^nch  ecmstchition.  He  had  refused  succor  to 
hn  sister,  and  was  aboqt  to  aceord  it  to  his  vassals.  The 
inflttence  of  the  diet,  and  his  duties  as  head  of  the  empire, 
kd  him  on  to  ^teps  to  which  his  personal  feelings  would 
B^ver  have  urged  Mm:  By  his  letter  of  dd  Deceml^r,  1'791, 
he  anncmnced  to  the  cabinet  oi  the  Tuileries  the  formal  reso- 
lutftCMt  on  hn  part  ^*  of  giving  aid  ta  the  princes  heading  lands 
in  France,  if  he  did  not  obtain  thdr  perfect  restoration  to  all 
the  rights  which  belonged  to  them  by  treaty." 

XVIII. 

This  threatening  letter,  seere%  eommuiueated  in  Paris, 
(before  it  was  officially  sent,)  by  the  French  ambassador  in 
Vienna,  was  received  by  the  king  with  much  alarm,  and 
with  joy  by  certain  of  his  n^mst»s,  and  the  political  party 
of  the  Assembly.  War  cuts  through  everything.  They 
hailed  it  as  a  solution  to  the  difficulties  which  they  felt  w^e 
crushii^  them.  When  there  is  no  longer  any  hope  in  the 
r^rular  order  of  events^  there  is  In  what  is  unknown.  War 
appeared  to  these  adventurous  spirits  a  necessary  diversion 
to  the  universal  ferment;  a  career  to  the  Revolution;  a 
mesms  for  the  king  again  to  s&ze  6n  power  by  acquiring  the 
support  of  the  army.  They  hoped  to  change  the  fanaticism 
ei  liberty  into  the  fanaticism  of  glory,  and  to  deceive  tiie 
spirit  of  the  age  by  intoxicatii^  it  wiUi  conquests  instead  of 
satisfying  it  with  institutkms. 

The  Girondist  deputies  were  of  this  party.  Bnssot  was 
their  inspiration.  Flattered  by  the  title  of  statesmen,  which 
they  ^dready  assumed  from  vanity,  and  which  was  used  to* 
wards  them  with  irony,  they  were  desirous  to  justify  their 
pretensions  by  a  bold  stroke,  which  would  change  the  scene, 
and  disconcert,  at  the  same  time,  the  king,  the  people,  and 
Europe.    They  had  studied  Machiavel*  and  c<msidered  tha 
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disdain  of  the  just  as  a  proof  of  genius.  They  little  heeded 
the  blood  of  the  people,  provided  th&i  it  cemented  their 
ambition. 

The  Jacobin  party,  with  the  exception  of  Robespierre, 
clamored  loudly  for  war :  his  fanaticism  deceived  him  as  to 
his  weakness.  War  was  to  these  men  an  armed  apostleship, 
which  was  about  to  propagate  their  social  philosophy  pver 
the  universe.  The  Grat  cannon  shot  fired  in  the  name  of  the 
rights  of  man  would  shake  thrones  to  their  centre.  Then 
there  was  finally  a  third  party  which  hoped  for  war,,  that  of 
the  constitutional  modereSy  which  flattered  itself  that  it  would 
restore  sound  energy  to  the  executive  power,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  concentrating  the  military  authority  in  the  hands  of 
the  king  at  the  moment  when  the  nationahty  should  be  men* 
aced.  All  extremity  of  war  places  the  dictatorship  in  the 
hands  of  the  party  which  makes  it;  and  they  hoped,  on 
behalf  of  the  king,  and  of  themselves,  for  this  dictatorship 
of  necessity. 

XIX. 

A  yoimg,  but  already  influential,  female  had  lent  to  this 
latter  party  the  prestige  of  her  youth,  her  genius  and  her 
enthusiasm— it  was  Madame  de  otftel.  Necker's  daughter, 
she  had  inspired  politics  from  her  birth.  Her  mother's  salon 
had  been  the  coenaculum  of  the  philosophy  of  the  18th  cen* 
tury.  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Buffbn,  D'Alembert,  Diderot, 
Rajoial,  Bemardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  Condorcet  had  played 
with  this  child,  and  fostered  her  eariiest  ideas.  Her  cradle 
was  that  of  the  Revolution.  -Her  father's  popularity  had 
played  about  her  lips,  and  left  there  an  inextinguishable 
thirst  for  fame.  She  sought  it  in  the  storms  of  the  popu- 
lace, in  calumny,  and  death.  Her  genius  was  great,  her  soul 
pure,  her  heart  deeply  impassioned.  A  man  in  her  energy, 
a  woman  in  her  tenderness,  that  the  ideal  of  her  ambition 
should  be  satisfied,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  associate  in 
the  same  character  genius,  glory,  and  love. 

Nature,  education,  and  fortune  rendered  possible  this 
triple  dream  of  a  woman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  hero.  Bom 
in  a  repubHc,  educated  in  a  court,  daughter  of  a  minister, 
wife  of  an  ambassador,  belonging  by  birth  to  the  people,  to 
the  literary  world  by  talent,  to  the  aristocracy  by  rank,  the 
three  elements  of  the  Revolution  mingled  or  contended  in 
her.     Her  genius  was  like  the  antique  chorus,  in  which  all 
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tbe  great  voices  of  the  drama  unite  in  oae  tumultuous  con- 
cord, A  deep  thinker  by  inspiration,  a  tribune  by  eloquence, 
a  woman  in  attraction,  her  beauty,  unseen  by  the  million,  re- 
quired inteHect  to  be  admired,  and  admiratio^  to  be  felt. 
Hers  was  not  the  beauty  of  form  and  features,  but  visible 
inspiration  and  the  manifestation  of  passionate  impulse.  At- 
titude, gesture,  tone  of  voice,  look — all  obeyed  her  mind, 
and  created  her  brilliancy.  Her  black  eyes,  flashing  with 
fire,  gave  out  from  beneath  their  long  lids  as  much  tender- 
ness as  pride.  Her  look,  so  often  lost  in  space,  was  followed 
by  those  who  knew  her,  as  if  it  were  possible  to  find  with 
her  the  inspiration  she  w)ught.  That  gaze,  open,  yet  pro- 
found as  h^  imderstanding,  had  as  much  serenity  as  pen- 
etration. We  felt  that  ike  %ht  of  her  genius  was  only 
the  reverberation  of  a  mine  of  tenderness  of  heart.  Thus 
ther^  was  a  secret  love  in  all  the  admiration  she  excited ; 
and  she,  in  admiration,  cared  only  for  love.  Love  with  her 
was  but  enlightened  admiration. 

Events  rapidly  ripened ;  ideas  and  things  were  crowded 
into  her  life  :  she  had  no  infancy.  At  twenty-two  years  of 
age  she  had  maturity  of  thought  with  the  grace  and  soft- 
ness of  youth.  She  wrote  Uke  Rousseau,  and  spoke  like 
Mirabeau.  Capable  of  bold  conceptions  and  complicated 
designs,  she  could  contain  in  her  bosom  at  the  same  time  a 
lofty  idea  and  a  deep  feeling.  Like  the  women  of  old  Rome 
who  agitated  the  republic  by  the  impulses  of  their  hearts,  or 
who  exalted  or  depressed  the  empire  with  their  love,  she 
sought  to  mingle  her  feelings  with  her  politics,  and  desired 
that  the  elevation  of  her  genius  should  efevate  him  she  loved. 
Her  sex  precluded  her  from  that  open  action  which  public 
position,  the  tribune,  or  the  army  cmly  accord  to  men  in  pub- 
lic governments ;  and  thus  she  compulsorily  remained  im- 
seen  in  the  events  she  guided.  To  be  the  hidden  destiny 
of  some  great  man,  to  act  through  and  by  him,  to  grow 
with  his  greatness,  be  eminent  in  ms  name,  was  the  sole  am- 
bition permitted  to  her — an  ambition  tender  and  deyoted, 
which  seduces  a  woman  whilst  it  suffices  to  her  disinterested 
genius.  She  could  only  be  the  mind  and  inspiration  of  some 
political  man ;  she  sought  such  a  one,  and  in  her  delusion 
believed  she  had  found  him. 

XX. 

There  was  then  in  Paris  a  young  general  officer  oi  illus- 
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trions  raee,  ezcessirel j  handsome,  and  with  a  mind^  fall  of 
attraction^  varied  in  its  powers  and  brilliant  in  its  display. 
Although  he  bore  the  name  of  (me  of  the  most  distingnbhed 
families  at  court,  there  was  a  doud  over  his  birth.  Itoyal 
blood  ran  in  his  veins,  and  his  features  recalled  those  of 
Louis  XY.  The  affection  of  Mesdames  the  aunts  of  Louis 
XVI.  for  this  youth,  educated  under  iiieir  eyes,  attached  to 
their  persons,  tmd  who  rose  by  their  infiuenee  to  the  highest 
employments  in  the  court^  and  army,  gave  credit  to  many 
mysterious  rumors. 

This  young  man  was  the  Gcmnt  Louis  de  Karbonne. 
Sprung  from  this  origin,  brought  up  in  this  court,  a  courtier 
by  birth ;  spcnled  by  the  hands  of  these  females,  only  remark- 
able  for  his  good  looks,  his  levities  and  his  hasty  wit ;  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  4hat  such  a  person  was  imbued  with  that 
ardent  faith  which  casts  a  man  headloi^  into  the  centre  of 
revolutions,  or  the  stoical  aiergy  which  produces  and  con- 
trols them.  He  saw  in  the  people  only  a  sovereign,  more 
exacting  and  more  capricious  than  any  others,  towards  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  display  more  skiU  to  seduce,  more  policy 
to  manage  them.  He  beheved  himself  suf&cienily  plastic  for 
the  task,  and  resolve^  to  attempt  it.  Without  a  lofty  im- 
agtiaation,  he  yet  had  ambition  and  courage,  and  he  viewed 
the  position  d  a&irs  as  a  drama,  ramilar  to  the  Fronde,*  in 
which  skilful  actors  could  enlarge  their  hopes  in  proportion 
to  the  facts,  and  direct  the  catastrophe.  He  had  not  suffi- 
cient penetration  to  see,  that  in  a  revolution  there  is  but  one 
serious  actor— -enthusiasm ;  and  he  had  none.  He  stam- 
mered out  the  Ivords  of  a  revolutionary  tongue — ^he  assumed 
the  costume,  but  had  not  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  c^trast  of  this  nature  and  of  tins  part,  this  court 
favotite  casting  himself  into  the  crowd  to  serve  the  nation, 
this  aristocratic  elegance,  masked  in  patriotism  of  the  tribune, 
pleased  public  opinion  for  the  moment.     They  applauded 

♦  This  appellation  is  given  to  a  period  of  French  history  extending 
from  1643  to  1655.  Bv  some  it  is  styled  an  attempt  to  estaUish  a  bal- 
anced constitution  in  the  state,^by  others,  the  hist  essay  of  expiring 
feudality.  The  frondmr  leaders  were  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  Cardinal 
de  Retz,  Prince  de  Conti,  Due  de  Bouillon,  Mareschaux  Turenne  and 
de  la  Motte.  On  the  side  of  their  opponents,  called  Mazarins,  were  the 
Ccurdinal  Mazarin  himself,  the  Pnnce  de  Cond6,  Mar^chal  de  Gram- 
mont,  and  the  Due  de  Chatillon,  while  the  Due  d*  Orleans,  a  vacillating 
man,  wavered  between  the  two  parties.     The  suceesses  of  the  rival 

Sowers  were  alternate  for  a  long  time ;  eventually  the  frondeurs  were 
efeated,  and  De  Retz  escaping  into  Lorraine,  Mazarin  returned  to 
Palis  tiion^fJiant  in  Febmaiy,  1653. — H.  T.  R. 
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this  transfonnation  as  a  difficulty  overcome.  The  people 
was  flattered  by  having  great  lords  with  it.  It  was  a  testi- 
mony of^  its  power.  It  felt  itself  king,  by  seeing  courtiers 
bowing  to  it,  and  excused  their  rank  by  reason  of  their  com- 
plaisance. 

Madame  de  St&el  was  seduced  as.  much  by  the  heart  as 
the  intellect  of  M.  de  Narfoonne.  Her  masculine  and  sensi- 
tive imagination  invested  the  young  soldier  with  all  she  de- 
sired to  find  in  him.  He  was  but  a  brilliant,  active,  high- 
couraged  man ;  she  pictured  him  a  politician  and  a  hero. 
She  magnified  him  with  all  the  endowments  of  her  dreams, 
in  order  to  bring  him^up  to  her  ideal  standard.  She  found 
patrons  for  him ;  surrounded  him  Tdth  a  prestige  ;  created  a 
name  for  hhn,  marked  him  out  a  course.  She  made  him  the 
Hving  type  of  her  politics.  To  disdain  t^  court,  gain  over 
the  people,  comniand  the  army/  intimadate  Europe,  carry 
away  the  Assembly  by  his  eloquence,  to  struggle  for  liberty, 
to  save  the  nation^  and  become,  by  his  popukiity  alone,  the 
arbiter  between  the  throne  and  the  people,  to  reocsicile  them 
by  a  constitution,  at  once  liberal  and  monarchical ;  such  was 
the  perspective  that  she  op«ied  for  herself  and  M.  do  Nar- 
bonne. 

She  but  awakened  his  ambition^  yet  he  beHeved  himself 
eapable  of  the  destinies  wMeh  s^  dreamed  of  for  him.  The 
drama  of  the  constitution  was  concentrated  in  these  two 
minds,  and  their  conspiracy  was  for  some  time  the  entire 
pdicy  of  Europe. 

Madame  de  St&el,  M.  de  Karbonne,  and  the  constitutional 
party  were  for  war ;  but  theirs  was  to  be  a  partial  and  not  a 
desperate  war  which,  shaking  nationality  to  its  foundations, 
would  carry  away  the  throne  and  throw  France  into  a  Re- 
public. They  contrived  l^  their  influence  to  renew  all  the 
personal  staflf  of  the  diplomacy,  exckwively  devoted  to  the 
emigrants  or  the  king.  They  filled  foreign  courts  with  their 
adherents.  M.  de  Marfoois  was  sent  to  the  Diet  <^  Ratisbon, 
M.  Barth61emy  to  Switzerland,  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  LondcMi, 
M.  de  Segur  to  Berlin.  The  mission  of  M.  de  Talkyrand 
was  to  endeavor  to  fraternize  the  aristocratic  principle  of  the 
English  constitution  with  the  democratic  principle  of  the 
French  constituliim,  which  they  believed  they  could  effect 
and  control  by  an  Upper  Chamber.  They  hoped  to  interest 
the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  in  a  Revolution,  imitated  from 
their  own,  which,  after  having  convulsed  the  people,  was 
now  becoming  moulded  in  the  hands  oi  aa  intelligent  aris- 

9* 
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tocracy.  This  mission  would  be  easy,  if  the  Revolution  were 
in  regular  train  for  some  months  in  Paris.  French  ideas 
were  popular  in  London.  The  opposition  was  revolutionary. 
Fox  and  Burke,  then  friends,  were  most  earnest  in  their  de- 
sire for  the  liberty  of  the  Continent.*  We  must  render  this 
justice  to  England,  that  the  moral  and  popular  principle  con- 
cealed in  the  foundation  of  its  constitution,  has  never  stulti- 
fied itself  by  combating  the  ^flforts  of  other  nations  to  acquire 
a  free  government.  It  has  everywhere  accorded  the  liberty 
similar  to  its  own. 

XXI. 

The  mission  of  M.  de  Segur  at  Berlin  was  more  delicate. 
Its  object  was  to  detach  the  king  of  Prussia  from  his  alUance 
with  the  emperor  Leopold,  whose  coronation  was  not  yet 
known,  and  to  persuade  the  ca:binet  of  Berlin  into  an  alliancie 
with  revolutionary  France.  This  alliance  held  out  to  Prussia 
with  its  security  on  the  Rhine  the  ascendency  of  the  new- 
sprung  ideas  in  Germany :  it  was  a  Machiavelian  idea,  which 
would  smile  at  the  agitating  spirit  of  the  great  Frederic, 
who  had  made  of  Prussia  the  xjorrosive  influence  {la  puis- 
sance corrosive)  of  the  empire. 

These  two  words — seduce  and  corrupt — ^were  all  M.  de 
Segur's  instructions.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  favorites  and 
mistresses.  Mirabeau  had  written  in  178^,  "There  can  be 
,  at  Berlin  no  secrets  for  the  ambassador  of  France,  unless 
money  and  skill  be  wanting ;  the  country  is  poor  and  avari- 
cious, and  there  is  no  state  secret  which  may  not  be  pur- 
chased with  three  thousand  louis.**  M.  de  S6gur  imbued 
with  these  ideas,  made  it  his  first  object  to  buy  over  the  two 
favorites.  The  one  was  daughter  of  Elie  Enka,  who  was  a 
musician  in  the  chapel  of  the  late  king.  Handsome  and 
witty,  she  had  at  twelve  years  of  age  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Idn^,  then  prince  royal,  and  he  had,  at  that  ekrly  age,  as 
in  anticipation  of  his  amour,  bestowed  on  her  all  the  care 
and  all  the  cost  of  a  royal  education.     She  had  travelled  in 

*  If  M.  de  Lamartine  would  convey  the  idea  that  Burke  was  a  parti- 
san of  the  French  Revolution,  we  must  combat  the  assertion  by  a  refer- 
ence to  dates.  Talleyrand  was  ambassador  in  England  in  1792.  In 
October,  1791,  Bmke's  "  Reflectbns  on  the  Revolution  in  France"  ap- 
peared, to  which  Tom  Paine's  "  Rights  of  Man"  was  one  of  the  replies, 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  "  Vindiciie"  another ;  and  previously,  in 
1789  and  1790,  Burke  had  condemned  the  tendencies  of  the  Revolution, 
^  -    and  the  conduct  of  the  Revolutionists. — H.  T.  R. 
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France  and  in  England^  and  knew  all  the  Eiiro^)eaii  laguages ; 
she  had  polished  her  natural  genius  by  contact  with  the 
lettered  men  and  artists  of  Germany.  A  feigned  maniage 
with  Rietz,  valet  de  chambre  of  the  king,  was  the  pretext 
for  her  residence  at  court,  and  gave  her  the  opportunity  for 
surrounding  herself  with  the  leading  men  in  politics  and 
literature  in  the  city  of  Berlin.  Spoiled  by  the  precocity 
of  her  fortune,  yet  careless  as  to  its  retention,  she  had 
allowed  two  rivals  to  dispute  the  king's  heart.  One,  the 
young  Countess  dingenheim,  had  just  died  in  the  flower  of 
her  youth;  the  other,  the  Countess  d'Ashkof^  had  borne 
the  king  two  children,  and  flattered  herself,  in  vain,  with 
having  extricated  him  from  the  empire  of  Madame  Rietz. 

The  Baron  de  Roll,  in  the  name  of  the  Count  d'Artois, 
and  the  Viscount  de  Caraman,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XYI., 
had  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  av^iues  to  this  cabinet. 
The  Count  de  Goltz,  ambassador  from  Prussia  to  Paris,  had 
informed  his 'court  of  the  object  of  M.  de  S6gur's  mission. 
The  report  ran  amongst  well-informed  persons  that  this 
envoy  carried  with  him  several  millions  (francs),  destined  to 
pay  the  weakness  or  the  treason  of  the  Berlin  cabinet. 

A  copy  of  the  secret  instructions  of  M.  de  Segur  reached 
Berlin  two  hours  before  him,  which  revealed  to  the  king  the 
whole  plan  of  seduction  and  venality  that  the  agent  of 
France  was  to  practise  on  his  favorites  and  mistresses,  whose 
character,  ambition,  rivalries,  weaknesses,  true  or  feigned, 
the  means  of  acting  by  them  on  the  mind  of  the  king,  were 
all  and  severally  noted  down  with  the  security  of  con- 
fidence. There  was  a  tariff  for  all  consciences,-^-a  price  for 
every  treachery.  The  favorite  aide-de-camp  of  the  king, 
Risehofwerder,  then  very  powerful,  was  to  be  assailed  by 
irresistible  offers,  and  in  case  his  connivance  should  be  re- 
vealed, a  splendid  establishment  in  France  was  to  guarantee 
him  agamsb  any  eventuality. 

These  instructions  fell  into  the  very  h^ds  of  those  whose 
fidelity  was  thus  priced,  and  they  gave  them  to  the  king  with 
all  the  innocence  of  individuals  shamefully  calumniated.  The 
king  blushed  for  himself  at  the  empire  over  his  politics  thus 
ascribed  to  love  and  intrigue.  He  was  indignant  at  the  fidel- 
ity of  his  subjects  being  thus  assailed :  aU  negotiation  was 
nipped  in  the  bud  before  the  arrival  of  the  negotiator.  M. 
de  Segur  was  received  with  coldness  andrall  the  irony  of  con- 
tempt. Frederic  William  affected  never  to  mention  him  in 
his  chrcle,  and  asked  aloud  before  him,  of  the  envoy  of  the 
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•lector  of  Hajence,  news  of  the  Pttacd  de  C<md6 :  ^e  envoy 
replied  that  this  piinee  was  approaching  the  frontiers  of 
France  with  his  army.  **  He  is  right,"  said  the  king,  "  for 
he  js  on  tibe  point  of  entering  there/^  -  M.  de  Segur,  accus- 
tomed, from  his  long  residence  and  his  familisur  footmg  at  the 
court  of  Catherine,  to  take  love  for  the  intermediary  of  his 
afi^rs>  induced,  it  is  said,  the  Countess  d^Ashkof  an^  Pnnce 
Henry  ai  Prussia  to  join  the  peace  party.  ■>  This  success  was 
but  a  snare  for  his  negotiation;  The  king,  «*rangmg  with  the 
emperor,  affected  for  some  time  to  lean  towards  France,  to 
complain  of  the  exactions  of  emigration,  and  to  make  much 
of  the  ambassador ;  who,  thus  cajofed,  S^t  the  warbiest  as- 
surances to  the  French  cabinet  as  to  the  intentions  of  Prus- 
sia. But  the  sudden  di^iace  of  the  Countess  d'Ashkof  and 
the  offer  of  alliance  with  Fiance  insultingly  repulsed,  threw 
at  once  light  and  etmfusion  into  the  plots  of  M.  de  Segur :  he 
demanded  his  recall.  The  hunnliBtioii  oi  ^ing  his  tadents 
played  with,  the  hopes  of  hisr  party  annihilated,  the  prospect 
of  his  country's  mfifortunes,  and  Europe  in  flames,  had,  it 
was  reported,  ui^ed  his  sadness  to  despair.  The  report  ran 
that  he  had  attempted  his  hfe.  This  imputed  suicide  was 
but  a  brain  fevei'  occasaoittd  by  ihe  aj^uish  oi  a  proud  mind 
deeply  wounded^ 

The  /same  party  attempted,  and  at  nearly  the  same  time, 
to  acquire  f«r  France  a  sovereign  whose  renown  weighed  as 
heavily  as  a  throne  in  the  opinion  of  Europe.  This  was  the 
Puke  of  Brunswick,  a  ptqjfl  iof  the  great  Frederic,  the  pre- 
sumed h^  of  his  military  fame  and  inspiraticm,  and  pro- 
claimed, by  anticipaticoi,  by  the  public  voice,  generalissimo, 
in  the  coming  war  against  France.  To  carry  off  from  th^ 
emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia  the  chief  of  their  armies, 
was  to  deprive  Germany  of  confidence  and  of  victory. 

The  name  of  the  Duke  oi  Brunswick  was  a  prestige  which 
invested  Gennany  with  a  feeling  of  terror  and  inviolability. 
Madame  de  8tad}  and  her  party  attempted  it.  This  secret, 
n^otiation  was  emicerted  amongst  Madame  de  Sta^l,  M.  de 
Narbonne,  M.  de  La  Fayette,  and  M.  de  Talle3rrand.  M.  de 
Custine,  son  of  the  gei^ral  of  that  name,  was  chos^i  to  con- 
vey to  ^e  Duke  of  Brunswick  the  wishes  of  the  constitu- 
tional party.  The  young  negotiator  was  well  prepared  for 
his  mission :  witty,  atUactive,  clever^  an  intense  adnnrer  c^ 
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Prussian  tactics  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  from  whom  he 
had  had  lessons  in  Berlin,  he  inspired  confidence  into  this 
prince  beforehand.  He  offer^  to  him  the  rank  of  generaUs- 
simo  of  the  French  armies,  an  allowance  of  three  millions  of 
francs,  and  an  establishment  in  France  equivalent  to  his  pos- 
sessions and  rank  in  the  empire,  The  letter  bearing  these 
offers  was  signed  by  ^e  Boudster  of  war  md  Louis  XVI. 
himsdf .  \« 

M>.  de  Cus^e  set  oixt  from  France  is  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary ;  on  his  airiyal  he  handed  his  lett^  to  the  duke.  Four 
days  elapsed  befmre  an  interview  was  accorded  to  him.  On 
the  fifth  day  the  duke  admitted  him  to  a  persons^  and  private 
interview.  He.  expressed  to  M.  de  Custine  with  military 
frankness  his  pride  and  gzmtitwle  that  the  price  attached  to 
his  merits  by  France  tmist  inspire  in  him :  **  But,"  he  added, 
''my  Uood  is  Germasn  and  my  hcmor  Prussia's ;  my  ambition 
is  sa^fied  with  being  th»  second  person  m  this  monarchy, 
which  has  adopted  me.  I  woidd  not  exchange  for  an  ad- 
venturous glory  on  the  shifting  sti^  of  revolutions,  the 
high  and  firm  poaitioa  which  my  birth,  my  duty,  and  some 
reputa4i<)ii  fdreftdy  acquired  have  secured  for  me*  in  my  native 
land." 

After  this  .conversation,  M.  de  Custine,  finding  the  pnnce 
immovable,  disclosed  his  ultimatum,  and  held  before  his 
eyes  the  dazzling  chance  of  ike  crown  of  France,  if  it  fell 
from  ike  brow  of  Louis  XVI.  into  the  hands  of  a  conquering 
genen^.  The  duke  appeared  overwhelmed,  and  dismissed 
M.  de  Custine  without  depriving  Yam  of  all  hope  of  his 
accej^ng  such  an  ofier.  But  sl^rtly  aftawards,  the  duke, 
from  duplicity,  rep^itance,  or  prudence,  replied  by  a  formal 
refusid  to  both  these  propositions.  He  addressed  his  reply 
to  Louis  XVI.,  and  not  to  his  minister ;  and  this  unhappy 
kii^  thus  learnt  ^e  last  word  oi  the  oan0titutk)nal  paity, 
and  how  frail  was  the  temue  cm,  his  hrow  of  a  <»t>wn  which 
was  already  offered  peirspectivdy  to  the  cunbitton  of  a  foe ! 
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BOOK   VI. 
L 

Such  were  the  mutally  threatening  dispositions  of  France 
and  Europe  ^t  the  moment  when  the  Constituted  Assembly, 
after  having  proclaimed  its  principles,  left  to  others  to  defend 
and  apply  them ;  like  the  legislator  who  retires  into  private 
life,  thence  to  watch  the  effect  and  the  working  of  his  laws. 
The  great  idea  of  France  abdicated,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, with  the  Constituted  Assembly;  and  the  govern- 
ment fell  from  its  high  position  into  the  hands  of  the  inex- 
perience or  the  impulses  of  a  new  people.  From  the  29th 
of  September  to  the  1st  of  October,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
new  reign :  the  Legislative  Assembly  found  themselves  on 
that  day  face  to  face  with  a  king  who,  destitute  of  authority, 
ruled  over  a  people  destitute  of  moderation.  They  felt  on 
their  first  sitting  the  oscillation  of  a  power  without  a*  coun- 
terpoise, that  seeks  to  bakmce  itself  by  its  own  wisdom,  and 
changing  from  insult  to  repentance,  wounds  itself  with  the 
weapon  that  has  been  placed  in  its  grasp.    ^ 

II. 

An  immense  crowd  had  attended  the  first  sittmgs ;  the 
exterior  aspect  of  the  Assembly  had  entirely  changed; 
almost  all  the  white  heads  bad  disappeared,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  France  had  b^eme  young  again  in  the  course  of 
a  night.  The  expression  of  the  physiognomies,  the  gestures, 
the  attire  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  were  no  longer 
the  same;  that  pride  of  the  French  noblesse,  visible  alike  in 
the  look  and  bearing;  that  dignity  of  the  clergy  and  the 
magistrates ;  that  austere  gravity  of  the  deputies  of  the  Tiers 
etat  had  suddenly  given  place  to  the  representatives  of  a 
.new  people,  whose  confusion  and  turbulence  announced 
rather  the  invasion  of  power  than  the  custom  and  the  pos- 
session of  supreme  power.  Many  members  were  remarkable 
for  their  youth;  and  when  the  president,  by  virtue  of  his 
age,  sunmioned  all  the  deputies  who  had  not  yet  attained 
their  twenty-sixth  year,  in  order  to  form  the  provisional 
bureau,  sixty  young  men  presented  themselves,  and  disputed 
the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Assembly.     This  youth  of  the 
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representatives  of  the  nation  alarmed  some,  wliilst  it  rejoiced 
others;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  such  a  representation  did 
not  possess  that  mature  cahnness  and  that  authority  of  age 
that  the  ancient  legislators  sought  in  the  council  of  the 
people ;  on  the  other,  this  sudden  return  to  youth  of  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  seemed  a  symptom  of  the 
regeneration  of  all  the  established  institutions.  It  was  visi- 
ble to  everybody  that  this  new  generation  had  discarded  all 
the  traditions  and  prejudices  of  the  old  order  of  things ;  and 
its  very  age  was  a  guarantee  opposite  to  established  rule, 
and  which  required  that  every  statesman  should  by  his  age 
give  pledges  for  the  past,  whilst  from  these  were  requir^ 
guarantees  for  the  future.  Their  inexperience  was  made  a 
merit,  their  youth  an  oath.  Old  men  are  needed  in  times 
of  tranquillity,  young  ones  in  times  of  revolutions. 

Scarcely  was  the  Assembly  constituted,  than  the  twofold 
feeling  that  was  destined  to  dispute  and  contest  every  act — 
the  mcHiarchical  and  repubUcan  feeling — commenced  upon  a 
frivolous  pretext,  a  struggle,  puerile  in  appearance,  serious 
in  reality,  and  in  which  each  party  in  the  course  of  two  days 
was  alternately  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered.  The 
dep\itation  that  had  waited-  on  the  king  to  annoimce  to  him 
the  constitution  of  the  Assembly,  reported  the  result  of  its 
mission  through  the  medium  of  the  depute  Ducastel,  the 
president  of  this  deputation.  "  We  deliberated,"  said  he, 
"as  to  what  form  of  words  we  should  make  use  of  in  ad- 
dressing his  majesty,  as  we  feared  to  wound  the  national 
dignity  or  the  royai  dignity,  and  we  agreed  to  use  these 
terms : — *  Sire,  the  Assembly  is  formed,  and  has  deputed  us 
to  inform  your  majesty.'  We  proceeded  to  the  Tuileries ; 
the  minister  of  justice  annoimced  to  us  that  the  king  could 
not  receive  us  before  to-day  at  one  o'clock.  We,  however, 
thought  that  the  public  safety  required  that  we  should  be 
instantly  admitted  to  the  king's  presence,  and  we  therefore 
persisted.  The  king  then  informed  us  he  would  give  us 
audience  at  nine  o'clock,  at  which  hour  we  again  presented 
ourselves.  At  four  paces  distance  from  the  king  I  saluted 
him,  and  addressed  him  in  the  terms  agreed  upon ;  he  in- 
quired the  names  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  replied,  '  I  do  not 
know  them ;'  we  were  about  to  withdraw,  when  he  recalled 
us,  saying,  *  I  cannot  see  you  before  Friday.' " 

An  ill-repressed  agitation,  which  had  hitherto  pervaded 
the  ranks  of  the  Assembly,  now  broke  forth  at  these  last 
words.     "  I  demand,"  cried  a  deputy,  "  that  this  title  of 
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Majedtj  be  no  longer  employed."  **  I  demand,**  added  an- 
other^ ''  that  this  title  of  Sire  be  abc^ished  ;  it  is  only  an  ab- 
breviation of  Seigneur,  ^ich  recognizes  a  sovere^nty  in  the 
man  to  whom  it  is  given."  ^  I  demand/'  said  the  deputy 
Bequet,  ''  that  we  be  no  kmger  treated  as  automata,  obliged 
to  sit  down  or  stand,  just  as  it  pleases  the  Idi^  to  rise  er  to 
sit  down."  Couthon  made  his  voice  heard  for  the  first  time, 
and  his  first  speech  was  a  threat  against  royalty.  "  Thwe  is 
no  other  majesty  here,"  i^ud  he,  **  thto  that  of  the  law  and 
the  people.  Let  us  leave  the  king  no  other  title  than  that 
of  King  of  the  French.  Let  this  scandalous  chair  be  re- 
moved, the  gilded  seat  brought  for  his  use  the  last  time  he 
i^peared  in  this  cl^unber,  if  he  really  is  anxioie  to  fill  the 
simple  place  of  the  president  of  a  great  people.  Let  an  equal- 
ity exist  between  ua  as  r^ards  ceremony :  when  he  is  un- 
covered and  standing,  let  us  stand  and  uncover  our  heads ; 
when  he  is  covered  and  seated,  let  us  sit  and  wear  our  hats." 
"  The  people,"  said  Chabot,  *^  has  sent  you  here  to  mamtain 
its  dignity ;  will  you  permit  the  Mng^to  say,  *  I  will  come  at 
l^ee  o'clock,'  as  if  you  were  unable  to  adjourn  the  Assem- 
bly without  awaiting  him  ?" 

It  wa»  decreed  that  every  member  should  have  the  right 
to  sit  covered  in  the  king's  presence.  "  This  decree,"  ob- 
served Garrau  de  Couloo,  "  is  calculated  to  create  a  degree 
of  confusion  in  the  Assembly ;  this  privilege,  given  indis- 
criminately, woidd  enable  some  to  display  pride,  and  others 
flattery."  "  So  much  the  better,"  said  a  vdce  ;  **  if  there 
are  any  flatterers,  we  shall  know  them."  It  was  also  de- 
creed that  there  should  be  only  two  chairs,  placed  in  a  line, 
one  for  the  king,  ^e  other  for  the  president  j  and  lastly, 
that  the  king  should  have  no  other  title  than  that  of  King 
of  the  French. 

ra. 

These  decrees  humiliated  the  king,  spread  consteination 
amongst  the  ccmstitutional  party,  and  agitated  the  people. 
All  had  hoped  that  harmony  would  be  established  between 
the  powers,  and  yet  this  understanding  was  destroyed  at  the 
outset,  and  the  constitution  tottered  at  its  first  step.  This 
deprivation  of  the  titles  of  royalty  seemed  a  greater  humili- 
ation than  the  deprivation  of  the  absolute  power.  Had  we 
alone  kept  our  king  to  expose  him  to  the  insuHs  and  derision 
of  the  people's  representatives  ?  how  will  a  nation  that  does 
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not  respeet  its  hereditary  chief,  respect  its  elected  representa- 
tives ?  and  is  it  by  such  outrages  that  liberty  hopes  to  ren< 
der  herself  acceptable  to  the  thro&e  ?  Or,  is  it  by  infusing 
similar  feelings  ^  resentment  in  the  breast  of  the  king,  that 
he  wiU  be  induced  to  protect  the  constitutioii,  and  to  aid  the 
m^nt^iance  of  the  rights  of  the  people  ?  If  the  executive 
power  be  a  necessary  re^y,  im  must  respect  it,  even  in  the 
king^;  if  it  be  but  a  shadow,  still  should  we  respect  and 
homH'  it.  -The  minissfcerial  council  assembled,  and  the  king 
decku*ed  that  he  was  not  forced  by  the  new  constitution  to 
expose  the  monarchical  dignity  represented  ii^  his  person  to 
the  ou<afages  oi  the  Assembly,  and  that  he  would  order  the 
ministers  to  preside  at  the  opening  of  the  legislative  body. 

This  rumor  created  a  re-actipn  in  Paris  in  favor  of  the 
king.  The  Assembly,  as  yet  undecided,  felt  the  blow ;  and 
that  the  popularity  it  sought  was  fast  disappearing.  "  What 
has  been  ttie  result  of  the  decree  of  yesterday  ?"  said  the 
deputy  Vosgien,  at  the  opening  of  the  sitting  of  the  6th  of 
October.  **  Fresh  hopes  for  the  enemies  of  the  public  wel- 
fare, agitation  of  the  people,  depreciatwHi  of  our  credit, 
general  disquietude.  Let  us  pay  to  the  hereditary  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  the  respect  that  is  his  due.  Do  not 
let  him  believe  that  he  is  destmed  to^  be  the  mockery  and 
the  plaything  of  each  fresh  legislation ;  it  is  time  for  the 
constitution  to  cast  cmchor,  and  fix  itself  with  firmness  and 
stabiHty." 

Vergniaud,  the  hitherto  unknown  orator  of  Ihe  Qironde, 
displayed  in  his  opening  speech  that  audacious  yet  unde- 
cided character  that  was  the  type  of  his  policy.  His  speeches 
were  uncertain  as  his  mind ;  he  spoke  in  favor  of  one  party, 
and  voted  for  the  other.  "  We  all  appear  to  agree,"  said 
he,  "that  if  this  decree  concerns  our  internal  regulations, 
it  should  be  instantly  put  into  execution ;  and  it  is  evident 
to  me  that  the  decree  does  concern  onr  internal  regulations, 
for  there  can  be  no  connection  of  authority  between  the 
legislative  body  and  the  king.  It  is  merely  a  question  of 
those  marks  of  respect  which  are  demanded  to  be  shown  to 
the  royal  dignity.  I  know  not  why  the  titles  of  Sire  and 
Majesty,  winch  recal  feudahty,  should  be  restored ;  for  the 
king  ought  to  glory  in  the  title  of  King  of  the  French.  I 
ask  you,  whether  the  king  demanded  a  decree  to  regulate 
the  etiquette  of  his  household  when  he  received  your  depu- 
tation ?  However,  to  speak  my  opinion  without  reserve,  I 
think  that  if  the  king,  as  a  maark  of  respect  to  the  Assembly, 
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rises  and  uncovers  his  head,  the  Assembly,  as  a  mark  of  re« 
spect  to  the  kin^,  should  imitate  his  example." 

Herault  de  Sechelles  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  decree, 
and  Champion,  deputy  of  the  Jura,  reproached  his  colleagues 
for  employing  their  meetings  in  such  puerile  debates.  **  I 
do  not  fear  that  the  people  will  worship  a  gilded  chair," 
said  he,  "  but  I  dread  a  struggle  between  the  two  powers. 
You  will  not  permit  that  the  words  sire  and  majesty  be 
used,  you  will  not  even  permit  us  to  applaud  the  king ;  as  if 
it  were  possible  to  forbid  the  people  from  manifesting  their 
gratitude  when  the  king  has  merited  it.  Do  not  let  us  dis- 
honor ourselves,  gentlemen,  by  a  culpable  ingratitude  to- 
wards the  National  Assembly,  who  has  retained  these  marks 
of  respect  for  the  long.  Th&  founders  of  liberty  were  not 
slaves ;  and  previous  to  fixing  the  prerogatives  of  royalty, 
they  estabhshed  the  rights  of  the  people.  It  is  the  nation 
that  is  honored  in  the  person  of  its  hereditary  representa- 
tive. It  is  the  nation  who,  after  having  created  royalty,  has 
invested  it  with  a  splendor  that  remounts  to  the  source  from 
whence  it  sprung,  and  gives  it  a  double  lustre." 

Ducastel,  the  president  of  the  deputation  sent  to  the  king, 
spoke  on  the  same  side,  but  having  inadvertently  used  the 
expression  sovereigui  in  speaking  of  the  king,  and  that  the 
legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  Assembly  and  the  king, 
tins  blasphemy  and  involimtary  heresy  raised  a  terrible  storm 
in  the  chamber.  Every  word  of  this  nature  seemed  to  them 
to  threaten  a  counter-revolution ;  for  they  were  still  so  near 
despotism,  that  they  feared  at  each  step  again  to  fall  into  its 
toils.  The  people  was  a  slave,  freed  but  yesterday,  and 
who  still  trembled  at  the  clank  of  his  chains.  However,  the 
offensive  decree  was  repealed,  and  this  retraction  was  rap- 
turously hailed  by  the  royalists  and  the  national  guard.  The 
constitutionalists  saw  in  it  the  augury  of  renewed  harmony 
between  the  ruling  powers  of  the  state ;  the  king  saw  in  it 
the  triumph  of  a  fidehty  that  had  been  deadened,  but  which 
blazed  forth  again  on  the  least  appearance  of  outrage  to 
his  person. 

They  were  all  deceived :  it  was  but  a  movement  of  gen- 
erosity, succeeding  one  of  brutality  ;  the  hesitation  of  a 
nation  that  dares  not,  at  one  stroke,  destroy  the  idol  before 
which  it  has  so  long  bowed  the  knee. 

The  royalists,  however,  attacked  this  return  to  moderatiim 
in  their  journals.  "  See,"  they  cried,  "  how  contemptible  is 
this  revolution — ^how  conscious  of  its  own  weakness  I    This 
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feeling  of  its  own  feebleness  is  a  defeat  already  anticipated ; 
see  in  two  days  how  often  it  has  given  itself  the  lie.  The 
authority  that  concedes  is  lost  unless  it  possess  the  art  of 
masking  its  retreat,  of  retreating  by  slow  and  imperceptible 
steps,  and  of  causing  its  laws  to  be  rather  forgotten  than  re- 
pealed; Obedience  arises  from  two  causes,  respect  and  fear. 
And  both  have  been  alike  snapped  asunder  by  the  sudden 
and  violent  retrograde  movement  bf  the  Assembly ;  for  how 
can  we  respect  or  dread  that  power  that  trembles  at  its  own 
audacity  ?  The  Assembly  has  abdicated  by  not  completing 
that  which  it  had  dared  to  commence :  the  revolution  that 
does  not  advance,  retreats  ;  ^  and  the  king  has  conquered 
without  striking  a  blow." 

On  their  side  the  revolutionary  party  assembled  that  even- 
ing at  the  Jacobins,  deplored  their  defeat,  accused  every  one, 
and  mutually  recriminated  on  each  other.  "  See,"  said  their 
orators,  "  what  underhand  work  has  been  accomplished  in 
one  night ;  what  a  triumph  of  corruption  and  fraud !  The 
members  of  the  former  Assembly  have  mixed  with  the  new 
members  in  the  chamber,  and  have  infused  into  the  ears  of 
their  successors  those  concessions  that  have  ruined  them. 
After  the  sitting  of  that  evening  they  mingled  with  the 
groups  in  the  Palaisi  Royal,  spread  alarm  around,  hinted  of 
a  second  flight  of  the  king,  prognosticated  trouble  and  anar- 
chy, and  made  the  people  of  Paris,  who  prefer  their  own 
private  mterests  to  the  public  weal,  fear  the  utter  destruction 
of  confidence  and  the  depression  of  the  public  credit.  Can 
this  venal  race  resist  such  arguments  ?" 

All  the  real  feelings  of  Piris  were  infused  the  next  day 
into  the  attitude  and  discourses  of  the  Assembly.  "At  the 
opening  of  the  sitting,"  says  a  Jacobin,  "  I  took  my  place 
amongst  the  deputies  who  were  discussing  the  best  means  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  the  decree.  I  remarked  that  the  decree 
having  been  churned  the  previous  evening  almost  unanimously, 
it  appeared  impracticable  to  reckon  upon  so  sudden  and  so 
scandalous  a  change  of  opinion.  *  We  are  sure  of  the  major- 
ity,' was  their  reply.  I  quitted  my  seat  and  took  another, 
where  precisely  the  same  conversation  passed.  I  then  took 
refuge  in  that  part  of  the  chamber  that  had  been  so  long  the 
sanctuary  of  patriotism :  there  I  heard  the  same  arguments, 
the  same  apostasy.  All  had  been  purchased  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  and  the  best  proof  that  this  work  of  corruption 
had  been  accomplished  before  the  deliberation  is,  that  all  the 
orators  who  spoke  against  the  decree  had  their  speeches 
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ready  wiitteit.  Whence  arises  this  surprise  of  the  patriots? 
Because  the  well-mtentioned  members  of  the  Assembly  do 
not  know  each  other ;  they  have  not  met  or  reckoned  their 
numbers  here.  It  is  true  that  you  have  opened  your  docHrs 
to  receive  them :  they  have  entered  this  room  to  examine 
your  coimtemmce  and  ascertain  your  forces ;  but  they  are 
not  as  yet  associated  and  knit  together;  nc»"  have  they  ac- 
quired, by  frequfflit  visits  here,  and  by  listening  to  your  dis- 
courses, that  confidence  and  patriotism  that  iom  the  great 
and  good  citizen." 

The  people,  v^ho  sighed  for  repose  after  so  many  exciting 
scenes,  destitute  of  work,  money,  and  food,  and  intunidated 
by  the  approach  of  a  severe  winter,  saw  witii  indiff^ence  the 
attempt  and  the  retraction  of  the  Assembly,  and  suffered  the 
deputies  who  had  supported  the  decree  to  be  insulted  with 
impunity.  Goupilleau,  Gouthon,  Basire,  Chabot,  ware  threat- 
ened in  the  very  Ass^nbly  by  the  officers  of  the  national 
guard.  ^  Beware  i"  said  these  soldiers  of  the  people,  bought 
over  to  the  cause  of  the  throne ;  ''  we  will  not  suffer  the 
Revolution  to  advance  another  step.  We  know  you — ^we 
will  watch  you — ^you  shall  be  hewed  to  pieces  by  our  bayo- 
nets." These  deputies,  seconded  by  Bcmrdre,  came  to  the 
Jacol^'  club,  to  denounce  these  outrages;  but  no  effect 
was  produced,  and  they  gained  nothing  save  expression  of 
sterile  indignation* 

IT. 

The  king,  re-assured  by  this  state  of  public  feeling,  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  Yth,  to  the  Assembly,  where  his  appearance 
was  the  signal  for  unanimous  acclamations.  Some  applauded 
the  king,  others  applauded  the  constitution,  in  die  person  of 
the  king.  It  inspired  with  real  fanaticism  that  mass  that 
judges  of  things  by  words  alone,  and  believes  all  that  the 
law  proclaims  sacred  to  be  imperishable.  Not  content  with 
crying  Vive  le  Mot,  they  cried  also  Vive  9a  Ma^eate  ;  and  the 
accl^ations  of  one  part^of  the  people 'thus  avenged  them- 
selves on  the  offences  of  the  others,  and  revered  tiiose  titles 
that  a  decree  had  striven  to  efl&ice/  They  even  applauded 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  chair  beside  that  of  the  president, 
and  it  seemed  to  the  royalists  that  this  chair  was  a  throne 
on  which  the  people  replaced  the  monarchy.  The  king  ad- 
dressed them,  standing  and  bareli^aded;  his  speech  re-as- 
sured their  minds  and  touched  their  hearts ;  and  if  he  lacked 
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the  language  of  enthttBiasm,  he  liad  «t  least  the  accent  o( 
sincerity.  "  In  order,*'  said  he,  ^*  that  our  lab<»«  may  pro- 
duce the  beneficial  results  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  constant  harmony  and  4Ui  iinalterable  confix 
deuce  should  exist  between  the  lasg  and  the  legislative  body. 
The  enemies  of  our  repose  will  seek  erery  opportunity  to 
spread  disunion  amongst  us,  but  let  the  love  of  our  country 
aUy  us,  the  public  interest  render  v»  inseparable.  Thus, 
puUic  power  will  unf<dd  iteelf  without  opposition,  and  the 
administration  be  harassed  by  no  vain  £ears.  The  property 
and  the  opinions  of  every  msa  shaU  be  protected,  and  no 
eiosuse  will  remain  for  any  one  to  live  away  from  a  country 
where  the  laws  are  in  force,  and  the  rights  of  all  respected. 
This  allusion  to  the  em^res,  and  this  indirect  appeal  to  the 
king's  brothers,  caused  a  sensation  of  joy  and  hope  to  per- 
vade the  ranks  of  the  Assembly. 

The  president  Pastoret,  a  moderate  constitutionalist,  be- 
loved alike  by  the  king  and  the  people,  because,  with  the 
doctrines  of  power,  he  possessed  the  acuteness  of  the  diplo- 
matist and  the  language  of  the  oc«stitation,  replied, — *'  Sire, 
your  presenoe  in  this  aas^ibly  is  a  fresh  oath  you  take  of 
fidelity  to  your  country :  flie  rights  of  the  people  were  for- 
gotten and  all  power  confused.  A  constitution  is  bom,  and 
with  it  the  liberty  of  France.  As  a  ckisen,  it  is  your  duty 
to  cherish-*^€M  a  king,  to  strengthen  and  defend  it.  Far 
from  shaking  your  power,  it  has  confirmed  it,  and  has  ^ven 
you  friends  in  those  who  fcwrmerly  were  styled  your  subjects. 
You  said  a  few  days  ago  in  this  temple  of  our  country,  that 
you  have  need  of  being  beloved  by  all  Frenchmen,  and  we 
also*  have  need  of  being  beloved  by  you.  The  constitution 
has  rendered  you  the  greatest  m(»iarch  in  the  world ;  your 
attachment  to  it  will  place  your  majesty  amongst  Ihose 
kings  most  beloved  by  the  people.  Strong  by  our  union, 
we  shall  soon  feel  its  salutary  effects.  To  purify  the  legis- 
lation, support  public  credit,  and  crush  anarchy, — such  is 
our  duty,  such  our  wishes.  Such  are  yours,  sire ;  and  the 
blessing  of  the  French  natLm  will  be  the  recomp^ice." 

This  day  awakened  hope  once  more  in  the  hearts  of  the 
king  and  queen.  They  believed  they  had  again  found  their 
subjects  ;  and  the  peop](i  believed  that  they  had  again  found 
their  king.  All  recollect^ns  of  what  had  passed  at  Varennes 
seemed  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  popularity  had  one  of  those 
sudden  blasts  that  dr^ve  away  the  clouds  in  the  sky  for  a 
short  space,  and  deceive  even  those  who  have  learnt  to  mis- 
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trust  them.  The  royal  family  wished  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  let 
Madame  and  the  dauphin  profit  by  it ;  for  these  two  infants 
knew  nothing  of  the  people  save  their  fury  '/  they  had  alone 
seen  the  nation  through  the  bayonets  of  the  6th  of  October, 
— ^the  r$igs  of  the  €/»^/c,— -of  the  dust  of  the  return  from 
Varennes ;  the  king  wished  they  should  now  see  them  in  a 
state  of  tranquilhty  and  affection  for  him,  for  he  taught  hia 
son  to  love  the  people,  and  not  to  avenge  their  offences 
towards  him.  In  the  pangs  he  had  Buffered,  the  most  bitter 
was  rather  the  ingratitude  of  the  nation^  than  his  own  per- 
sonal humihations ;  for,  to  be  misconstrued  by  the  nation, 
was,  in  his  eyes,  far^more  painful  than  to  be-  persecuted  by 
them.  One  moment  of  justice  on  the  part  of  public  opinion 
made  him  forget  two  years  of  outrage.  He  went  that  even- 
ing to  the  Theatre  Italien  with  the  queen,  Madame  Elizabeth, 
and  his  children.  The  hopes  to  which  the  events  of  the  day 
had  given  rise — ^his  words  of  that  morning — ^the  expression 
of  confidence  and  affection  on  his  features — the  beauty  of 
the -two  princesses — ^the  infantine  grace  of  his  children, 
produced  on  the  spectators  one  of  those  impressions,  where 
pity  vies  with  respect,  and  enthusiasm  softens  the  heart  into 
veneration.  , 

The  theatre  rang  with  applause  mingled  with  sobs ;  every 
eye  was  fixed  on  the  royal  box,  as  though  in  mute  reparation 
for  so  many  insults  offered  to  the  king  and  his  family.  The 
populace  can  never  resist  the  sight  of  children,  there  are  so 
many  mothers  in  every  crowd ;  the  dauphin,  a  lovely  child, 
seated  on  the  lap  of  his  mother,  and  absorbed  in  the  play, 
repeated  the  gesture^  of  the  actors  to  his  mother  as  though 
to  explain  the  piece  to  her.  This  careless  tranquillity  of 
innocence  between  the  two  storms — ^this  childish  sport  at 
the  foot  of  a  throne,  so  soon  to  become  a  scaffold — ^this  ex- 
pansion of  the  heart  of  the  queen,  that  had  been  so  long 
closed  to  joy  and  security,  filled  every  eye  with  tears,  not 
excepting  the  king  himself. 

There  are  moments  in  every  revolution  when  the  most 
furious  and  enraged  populace  becomes  gentle  and  compas- 
sionate ;  it  is  when  it  suffers  nature  arid  not  pohcy  to  sway 
it ;  and  instead  of  being  a  people,  it  becomes  a  man.  Paris 
had  such  an  instant :  it  was  of  short  duration. 

V. 

The  Assembly  was  very  anxious  to  re-acquire  the  publio 
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feeling  of  which  a  momentary  weakness  had  dispossessed  it. 
It  already  blushed  at  its  moderation  for  a  day,  and  was 
anxious  to  cast  fresh  jealousies  between  the  throne  and  the 
nation.  A  numerous  party  in  the  chamber  was  desirous  of 
pushing  matters  to  extremities,  s^d  to,  tighten  the  cord  of 
the  present  posture  of  affairs  until  it  snapped.  For  this 
purpose  the  party  required  agitation ; .  tranquillity  by  no 
means  suited  its  designs.  It  had  ambitious  desires  as  vast 
as  its  talents,  ardent  as  its  youth,  impatient  as  its  thirst  for 
advancement.  The  Constituent  Assembly,  composed  of  re- 
flective men  of  eminence  in  the  state,  and  in  the  social 
hierarchy*  had  but  the  ambition  of  advancing  the  ideas  of 
liberty  and  feme ;  the  new  Assembly  had  that  of  tumult, 
fortune,  and  power.  Formed  of  obscure,  poor  and  unknown 
men,  it  aspired  to  the  acquisition  of  all  in  which  it  was 
deficient. 

This  latter  party,  of  which  Brissot  was  the  journalist. 
Potion  the  popular  member,  Vergniaud  the  genius,  the  party 
of  the  Girondists  the  body,  entered  on  the  scene  with  the 
boldness  and  unity  of  a  conspiracy.  It  was  the  bourgeoisie 
triumphant,^  envious,  turbulent,  eloquent,  the  aristocracy  of 
talent,  desiring  to  acquire  and  ccHQtrol  by  itself  alone  liberty, 
power,  and  the  people.  The  Assembly  was  made  up  of  im- 
equal  portions  of  three  elements ;  the  constitutionalists,  who 
formed  the  aristocratic  liberty  and  moderate  monarchy  party ; 
the  Girondists,  the  party  of  the  movement,  sustained  until 
the  Revolution  fell  into  their  hands ;  the  Jacobins,  the  party 
of  the  people,  and  of  philosophy  in  action ;  the  first  arrange- 
ment and  transition,  the  second  boldness  and  intrigue,  the 
third  fanaticism  and  devotion.  Of  these  last  two  parties  the 
Jacobin  was  not  the  most  hostile  to  the  king.  The  aristoc- 
racy and  the  clergy  destroyed,  that  party  had  no  repugnance 
to  the  throne ;  it  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  instinct  of 
the  imity  of  power;  it  was  not  the  Jacobms  who  first  de- 
manded war,  and  who  first  uttered  the  word  republic,  but  it 
was  the  first  who  uttered  and  often  repeated  the  word  dic- 
tatorship. The  word  republic  appertained  to  Brissot  and  the 
Girondists.  If  the  Girondists,  on  their  coming  into  the 
Assembly,  had  imited  with  the  constitutional  party  in  order 
to  save  the  constitution  by  moderate  measures,  and  the  Rev- 
olution by  not  urging  it  into  war,  they  would  have  saved 
their  party'  and  controlled  the  throne.  The  honesty  in  which 
their  leader  was  deficient  was  also  wanting  in  their  conduct 
— they  were  all  intrigue.    They  made  themselves  the  agi- 
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tators  in  an  Assembly  of  which  ihej  might  have  been  the 
statesmen.  They  had  not  confidence  in  the  republic,  but 
feig^ned  it.  In  revoIutionA  uncere  characters  aire  the  only 
skilfttl  charact^^.  It  is  ^rious  to  die  the  victim  of  a  faith ; 
it  is  pitiful  to  die  the  dupe  of  <me'8  ambition. 

'      VL 

"Hiree  causes  of  imeanness  agisted  men's  minds  at  the 
moment  when  the  Assembly  opened  its  sittings — the  clergy, 
emigration,  and  impending  war. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  had  committed  a  gross  error 
in  stopping  at  a  half  measure  in  reforming  the  clei^  in 
Fnmce.  Mirabeau  himself  had  been  weak  on  this  question. 
The  Revolution  was  at  the  bottom  oidy  the  legitimate  rising 
of  political  liberty  against  despotism,  and  of  religious  lib^y 
i^inst  the  legal  domination  of  Catholicism,  because  a  po- 
litical institution.  The  constitution  had  emancipated  the 
citizens,  and  it  was  necessary  to  emancipate  the  faithful,  and 
to  claim  consciences  for  the  state,  in  order  to  restore  them  to 
themselves,  to  individual  reason,  and  to  God.  This  is  what 
philosophy  desired,  which  is  only  the  rational  expression  of 
the  mind's  impulses. 

The  philosophers  of  the  Clonstituent  Assembly  receded 
befcn'e  the  dimculties  of  tys  l^bor.  Instead  e^  an  eman- 
cipation, they  made  a  ccmipact  with  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
the  dreaded  influences  o^  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  m- 
veterate  habits  of  the  people.  They  contented  themselves 
with  relaxing  the  chain  which  bound  the  state  to  the  church. 
Their  duty  was  to  have  capped  it  asunder.  The  throne 
was  chained  to  the  altar,  they  desired  to  chain  the  altar  to 
the  throne.  It  was  only  ^placing  tyranny,— oppressing 
conscience  by  law  instead  of  oppressmg  the  law  by  con- 
science. 

The  civil  constitution  oi  the  clergy  was  the  expressic«i  of 
this  reciprocal  false  position.  The  clergy  was  dejmved  of 
these  endowments  in  landed  estates,  which  decimated  prop- 
erty and  population  in  France.  They  deprived  it  of  its 
benefices,  its  abbeys,  and  its  tithes — ^the  altar's  feudality. 
It  received  in  lieu  sm  endowment  in  salaries  levied  on  the 
taxes.  As  the  condition  of  this  arrangement,  which  gave  to 
the  working  clergy  an  exist«ice,  influence,  and  a  powerful 
body  of  ministers  of  worship  pgnd  by  the  state,  they  required 
the  clergy  to  take  the  oath  f^  the  constitution.     This  con- 
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stitution  comprised  articles  which  affected  the  spiritual  su- 
premacy and  administrative  privileges  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
CathoUcism  became  alarmed  and  protested  ;  consciences  were 
disturbed.  The  Revolution,  imtil  then  exclusively  political, 
became  schism  in  the  eyes  of  a  portion  of  the  clergy  and  the 
faithful.  Amongst  the  bishops  and  the  priests,  some  took 
the  civil  oath,  which  was  the  guarantee  of  their  existence ; 
others  refused,  or,  after  having  taken  it,  retracted.  This 
gave  rise  to  trouble  in  many  minds,  agitation  in  consciences, 
division  in  the  temples.  The  great  majority  of  parishes  had 
two  ministers, — the  one  a  constitutional  priest,  salaried  and 
protected  by  the  government,  the  other  refractory,  refusing 
the  oath,  deprived  of  his  income,  driven  from  the  church, 
and  raising  altar  opposing  altar  in  some  clandestine  chapel, 
or  in  the  open  field.  These  two  ministers  of  the  same  wor- 
ship exconmiunicated  each  other,  the  one  in  the  name  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  other  in  the  name  (^  the  pope  and  of 
the  church.  The  population  was  also  divided  according  to 
the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  revolutionary  spirit  prevailing 
in  the  province.  In  cities  and  the  more  enlightened  districts 
the  constitutional  worship  was  exercised  almost  without  dis- 
pute. In  the  open  country  and  the  less  civilized  depart- 
ments, the  priest  who  had  not  taken  tile  oath  became  a  con- 
secrated tribune,  who  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  or  in  the 
elevation  of  the  pulpit,  agitated  the  people  and  inspired  it, 
in  all  the  horror  of  a  constitutional  and  schismatic  priest- 
hood, with  hatred  of  the  government  which  protected  it 
This  was  not  actually  persecution  or  civil  war,  but  the  sure 
prelude  to  both. 

The  king  had  signed  with  repugnance  and  even  constraint 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy :  but  he  had  done  so  only 
as  king,  and  reserving  to  himself  his  liberty  and  the  faith  of 
his  conscience.  He  was  Christian  and  Catholic  in  all  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  all  the  humiUty  of  obedience 
to  the  church.  The  reproaches  he  had  received  from  Rome 
for  having  ratified  by  his  weakness  the  schism  in  France, 
wounded  his  conscience  and  distracted  his  mind.  He  had 
jiever  ceased  to  negotiate  officially  or  secretly  with  the  pope, 
in  order  to  obtain  from  the  head  of  the  church  either  an  in- 
dulgent concession  to  the  necessities  of  religion  in  FrMice,  or 
prudent  temporizing.  It  was  on  these  terms  only  that  he 
could  restore  peace  to  his  mind.  Inexorable  Rome  had  only 
granted  him  its  pity.  Fulminating  bulls  were  in  circulation 
by  the  hands  of  nonjuring  priests,  cast  at  thd  heads  of  ihe 
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population,  and  only  stopping  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The 
king  trembled,  to  see'  them  burst  one  day  on  his  own  head. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  felt  that  the  nation  of  which  he  was 
the  legitimate  head,  would  never  forgive  him  for  sacrificing 
it  to  his  religious  scruples.  Placed  thus  between  the  men- 
aces of  Heaven  and  the  threats  of  his  own  people,  he  pro- 
crastinated with  all  his  might  the  denunciations  of  Rome  and 
the  votes  of  the  Assembly.  The  Constitutional  Assembly 
understood  this  anxiety  of  the  king's  feelings  and  the  dan- 
gers of  persecution.  It  had  given  time  to  the  king,  and  dis- 
played forbearance  to  men's  consciences :  it  had  not  inter- 
meddled with  the  faith  of  the  simple  beUever,  but  left  each 
at  liberty  to  pray  with  the  priest  of  his  choice.  The  king  had 
been  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  this  liberty,  and  had  not 
thrown  open  the  chapel  oi  the  Tuileries  to  the  constitutional 
worship.  The  choice  of  his  confessor  sufficiently  indicated 
the  choice  of  his  conscience.  The  man  in  him  protested 
against  the  political  necessities  which  oppressed  the  mon- 
arch. The  Girondists  wished  to  compel  him  to  declare  him- 
self. If  he  yielded  to  them  he  infringed  upon  his  dignity : 
if  he  resisted,  he  lost  the  remaining  shreds  of  his  popularity. 
To  compel  him  to  decide  was  a  great  point  for  the  Girondists. 

The  public  feeling  feerved  their  designs.  Religious  trou- 
bles began  to  assume  a  political  character.  In  ancient  Brit- 
tany the  conformmg  priests  became  objects  of  the  people's 
horror,  and  they  fled  from  contact  with  them.  The  nonjuring 
priests  all  retained  their  flocks.  On  Sundays  large  bodies  of 
many  thousand  souls  were  seen  to  follow  their  ancient  pas- 
tors, and  go  to  chapels  situated  two  or  three  leagues  from 
any  dwelling,  or  in  concealed  hermitages,  sanctuaries  which 
had  never  been  stained  by  the  ceremonies  of  a  constitutional 
worship.  At  Caen  blood  had  even  flowed  in  the  very  cathe- 
dral, where  the  nonjuring  priest  disputed  the  altar  with  the 
conforming  pastor.  The  same  disorders  threatened  to  spread 
over  all  parts  of  the  kingdom :  everywhere  were  to  be  seen 
two  pastors  and  a  divided  flock.  Resentment,  which  already 
displayed  itself  in  insult,  of  necessity  soon  arrived  at  blood- 
shed. The  one  half  of  the  people,  disturbed  in  its  faith, 
reverted  to  the  aristocracy  out  of  love  for  its  worship.  The 
Assembly  must  thus  alienate  the  popular  element,  which  it 
had  so  recently  caused  to  triumph  over  royalty.  It  was  highly 
necessary  to  provide  against  this  unexpected  peril. 

There  were  only  two  means  of  extinguishing  this  ^ame  at 
it»  source :  either  by  freedom  of  c<»iscience,  stoutly  mtun- 
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tained  by  the  executiTe  power^  or  perseeution  of  ibe  iBiiii&- 
ters  of  the  ancient  £Edth.  The  undecided  AssemWy  wavered 
between  these  two  parties.  On  a  report  of  Gallois  and  Gen- 
sonne,  sent  as  commissioners  into  the  departments  of  the 
west,  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  agitation  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  the  discussion  commenced.  Fauchet,  a 
conforming  priest  and  celebrated  preacher,  subsequently 
constitutional  bishop  of  Calvados,  opened  the  debate.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who,  beneath  an  ecclesiastical  garb, 
conceal  the  heart  of  a  philosopher.  Eeformers  from  feeling, 
priests  by  the  state,  sensible  of  the  wide  discrepancy  between 
their  opinions  and  their  character,  a  national  religion,  a  rev- 
olutionary Chiistianity  was  the  sole  means  remaining  to 
them  to  reconcile  their  interest  and  their  pohcy :  thdr  faith, 
wholly  academic,  was  only  a  religious  convenience.  They 
desired  to  transform  Catholicism  insensibly  into  a  moral 
code,  of  which  tHe^  dogma  was  now  but  a  symbol,  which,  in 
the  people's  eyes,  comprised  sacred  truths ;  and  wliich,  grad- 
ually stripped  of  holy  fictions,  would  allow  the  human  un- 
derstanding to  glide  insensibly  into  a  S3rmbohc  deism,  whose 
temple  should  be  flesh,  and  whose  Christ  should  be  hardly 
more  than  Plato  rendered  a  divinity.  Fauchet  had  the 
daring  mind  of  a  sectarian  and  the  intrepidity  of  a  man  of 
resolution. 

vn. 

"  We  are  accused  of  a  desire  to  persecute.  It  is  calumny. 
No  persecution.  Fanaticism  is  greedy  of  it,  real  religion  re- 
pulses it,  philosophy  holds  it  in  horror.  Let  us  beware  of 
imprisoning  the  nonjurors;  of  exiling,  even  of  displacing 
them.  Let  them  think,  say,  write  all  they  please  against  us* 
We  will  oppose  our  thoughts  to  their  thoughts ;  our  truths  to 
their  errors ;  our  charity  to  their  hatred.  Time  will  do  the  ' 
rest.  £ut  in  awaiting  its  infallible  triumph  we  must  find  an 
efficacious  and  prompt  mode  of  hindering  them  from  prevail- 
ing ov^  weak  minds,  and  propagating  ideas  c^  a  counter- 
revolution. A  counter-revolution !  Tms  is  not  a  religion, 
gentlemen  1  Fanaticism  is  not  compatible  with  liberty.  Look 
else  at  these  ministers — ^they  would  have  swum  in  the  blood 
of  patriots.  This  is  their  own  expression.  Compared  with 
these  priests,  atheists  are  angels.  (Applause.)  However,  I 
repeat,  let  us  tolerate  them,  but  do  not  let  us  pay  them.  Let 
us  not  pay  them  to  rend  our  4H>untry  in  pieces.    It  is  to  this 
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meaanre  only  ihsA,  we  should  confine  omrselyes.  Let  us  sup- 
press all  salaiy  f^om  the  naticmal  treasury  to  l^e  nonjuring 
priests.  NotMng  is  due  to  them  but  in  their  clerical  capacity. 
What  service  do  they  render  ?  They  inrc^e  ruin  on  our  laws ; 
and  they  say  they  follow  their  consciences !  Must  we  pay 
consciences  which  push  them  to  the  extr^nity  of  crime 
against  their  country  ?  The  nation  supports  them :  is  not  that 
enough  ?  They  appeal  to  the  artick  -of  the  constitution 
which  says,  '  The  salaries  of  the  ministers  of  Catholic  wor- 
ship form  a  portion  of  the  national  debt.'  Are  they  ministers 
of  the  Caiiiolic  worship  ?  Does  the  state  recognize  any  other 
Catholicity  than  its  own  ?  If  they  would  attempt  Miy  other 
it  is  open  to  them  and  their  sectarians !  The  nation  allows 
an  sorts  of  worship,  but  only  pays  one.  And  what  a 
saving  f(»:  the  nation, to  be  freed  from  thirty  millions  (of 
francs),  which  she  pays  annually  to  her  most  implacable 
enemies  !  (Bravo.)  Why  have  we  this  phalanx  of  priests, 
who  have  abjured  their  ministry  ?  these  legions  of  canons 
and  monks;  these  cohorts  of  abb^s,  friars,  and  beneficed 
clergy  of  all  sorts,  who  were  not  rem£u*kable  otherwise  ex- 
cept for  their  pretenaons,  inutility,  intrigues  and  licentious 
life ;  and  are  only  so  to-day  by  their  vindictiTe  interference, 
their  schemes,  their  unwearied  hatred  of  the  Revolution? 
Why  should  we  pay  this  army  of  dependents  from  the  funds 
of  the  nation  ?  What  do  they  do  ?  They  preach  emigra- 
tion, they  send  coin  from  the  realm,  they  foment  conspiracies 
against  us  from  within  and  without.  Go,  say  they,  to  the 
nobility,  and  combine  your  attacks  with  the  foreigner ;  let 
blood  flow  in  streams,  provided  that»we  recover  our  privi- 
l^es !  This  is  their  church  1  If  hell  had  one  on  earth  it 
w  thus  that  it  would  speak.  Who  shidl  say  we  ought  to 
endow  it  ?" 

Toume,  the  constitutional  bishop  of  Bourges,  replied  to 
the  Abbe  Fauchet  as  Pension  would  have  answered  Bossuet. 
He  proved  that,  in  the  mouth  of  his  adversary,  toleration 
was  fanatical  and  cruel.  "  You  have  proposed  to  you  violent 
remedies  for  the  evils  which  anger  can  only  envenom  ;  it  is 
a  sentence  of  starvation  which  is  demanded  of  you  against 
our  Aonjiiring  brethren.  Simple  religious  errors  should  be 
strangers  to  the  legislator.  The  priests  are  not  guilty — ^they 
are  only  led  astray.  Whep  the  eye  of  the  law  falls  on  these 
errors  of  the  conscience,  it  envenoms  them.  The  best  means 
of  curing  them  is  not  to  see  them.  To  punish  by  the  pangs 
of  hunger  simpfe  and  venial  errors,  would  be  an  opprobrium 
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to  le^ldAk^i — ^a  hoyttdr  in  mondiB.  1%e  legnliator  leaves  to 
God  tke  care  of  avengmg  his  own  glory,  if  he  believe  it 
violated  by  an  indeeorons  vr(»«»hip.  Would  you>  in  the  name 
of  toleiunee,  again  ereate  an  mqmsition  which  wonld  not 
have>  like  the  other,  the  exonse  of  faaia<icism>  3  What»  gentle- 
men, would  you  transform  intd  ^bitrary  proscrib^^  the 
founders  of  Uberty  ?  You  wfli  judge,  jTou  will  exile,  you 
will  imprison,  en  masse,  men  amongst  whom,  if  there  are 
some  gmtf,  there  are  stii  ttiore  innocent  I  Cnmei  are  no 
longeif  ind^ndnsJ,  a(nd  guift^  woold  be  decreed  by  categiwy; 
but  w^e  tl^y  an  and'  Si  equally  gtnlty,  could  you  have  the 
cruelty  to  0^ke>  at  th&  same  t^^  this  muMtudv  cfi  heads ; 
when  u»ier  similar  oireumatanees  the  most  cruel  despotv 
would  be  content^  -with,  diedniateg  them  t  What  then  have 
jm^  ixjt  ^?  One  thbig  only:  to  be  consistent^  and  found 
practice  Mberty  and  the  peaceable  co-existence  of  different 
worships  on  the  bans  of  tolerance.  Why  do  not  our  breth- 
ren of  the  priesthood  ei^'oy  the  ponrer  of  worshipping  be- 
side us  the  same  €^od — whUst  ki  our  cities,  where  we  refuse 
them  the  i^ght  of  celebrating  ^u-  holy  mystmes,  we  aQow 
heath^is  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  of  Iris  and  Osiris? 
Maho^oetiEms  to  invoke  their  prophet?  the  rabbin  to  make 
his  bumt-offerings  ?  To  what  extent,  I  ask,  slbail  suck 
strange  t<^<Branoe  be  permissible  ?  to  whatextent^  I  ask  ako^ 
will  you  push  despotism  and  p^isecution?  When  the  low 
shall  have  regulated  the  civil  arts,  biitksr  mamage,^  burial, 
with  religious  ceremonies,  by  which  Clnistians  consecrate 
them ;  when  ^le  law  will  permit  the  same  sacrifice  on  two 
altars,  with  what  consistency  can  it  forbid  the  virtue  erf  the 
same  sacraments  ?  These  temples,  it  wiE  be  repeated,  are 
the  couttcil-chMnbers  of  the  factious*  Trae,  if  they  be 
rendered  clandestine,  as  the  persecutors  would  make  them ; 
but  if  these  temples  be  oj^en  and  free,  1^  03^0  of  the  law 
will  penetrate  there  and  everywhere  else:  it  will  be  no 
longer  religious  worship,  it  will  be  crime  i^ej  will  watch  and 
detect — and  what  do  you  fear?  Time  is  with  you;  this 
class  of  the  nonjurors  will  be  extinct,  and  never  renewed. 
A  worship  supported  by  individuals,  and  not  by  the  state; 
constantly  tends  to  weaken  itself ;  at  least,  the  factious,  who 
are  in  their  commencement  animated  by  the  divinity  of  ^thehr 
faith,  gradually  become  reconciled,  and  identify  themselves 
with  the  general  freedom.  Look  at  Germimy — ^look  at  Vir- 
ginia— where  opposite  creeds  mutually  borrow  the  same 
sanctuaries,  and  where  different  sects  fraternize  in  ^  1 
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patriotism.  This  is  what  we  should  tend  to;  these  are  the 
principles  which  ought  gradually  to  implant  themselves 
widely  amongst  a  people :  light  ought  to  he  the  great  pre- 
eiursor  of  the  law.  Let  us  leave  to  despotism  to  prepare  its 
slaves  for  its  commands  hy  ignorance/' 

•  , ., I 

YUl.  \ 

Ducos,  a  young  and  generous-hearted  Girondist^  with 
whom  enthusiasm  for  the  hcmest  carried  him  heyond  the 
policy  of  his  party,  moved  for  the  printing  of  this  speech. 
His  voice  was  drowned  anudst  the  applause  and  murmurs 
which  followed- — a  testimony  of  the  indecision  and  impar- 
tiality of  men's  minds.  Fauchet  replied  at  the  next  sitting, 
lEmd  pointed  out  the  connecticm  between  civil  troubles  and 
rehgious  quarrels.  "The  griests,"  he  said,  "are  of  un- 
reasonable t3nranny,  which  stiU  maintains  its  hold  on  con- 
sciences by  the  ill-broken  thread  of  its  power.  It  is  a  faction 
*  scotched,  not  killed' — ^it  is  the  most  dangerous  of  factions." 

Gensonn6  spc^e  like  a  statesman,  and  counselled  tolera- 
tion towards  conscientious  priests,  and  the  repulsion  by  fc^'ce 
of  law  of  the  turbulent  clergy.  During  this  discussion, 
couriers  daUy  arriving  from  the  country,  brought  news  x>f 
fresh  disorders.  Everywhere  the  constitutional  priests  were 
insulted,  driven  away,  massacred  at  the  foot  of  the  altars. 
The  country  churches,  closed  by  order  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, were  burst  open  by  axes,  the  nonjuring  priests  re- 
turned to  them,  urged  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  people. 
Three  cities  were  besieged  and  on  the  point  of  being  burnt 
down  by  the  country  people.  The  threatened  civil  war 
seemed  the  prelude  to  the  counter-revolution.  "  See,"  ex- 
claimed Isnwrd,  "whither  the  toleration  and  impunity  you 
have  preached,  conduct  you  !" 

Isnard,  deputy  of  Provence,  was  the  son  of  a  perfumer 
of  Grasse.  His  father  had  educated  him  for  a  hterary  life, 
and  not  for  business.  He  had  studied  politics  in  the  anti- 
quities of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  had  in  his  mind  the  idea 
of  one  of  the  Gracchi ;  he  had  his  courage  in  his  soul  and 
his  tone  in  his  voice.  Still  very  young,  his  eloquence  was 
as  fervent  as  his  blood ;  his  language  was  but  the  fire  of  his 
passion,  colored  by  a  southern  imagination ;  his  words  poured 
forth  like  the  rapid  bursts  of  impatience.  He  was  the  revo- 
lutionary impetus  personified.  The  Assembly  followed  him 
breathless,  and  with  him  arrived  at  fury  before  it  attained 
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conviction.  His  discourses  were  magnificent  odes,  which 
elevated  discussion  to  Ijnc  poetry,  and  enthusiasm  to  convul- 
sion ;  his  action  bespoke  the  tripod  rather  than  the  tribune. 
He  was  the  Danton  of  the  Gironde,  as  Yergniaud  was  to  be- 
come its  Mirabeau. 

IX. 

It  was  his  maiden  speech  in  the  Assembly.  ^'  Yes,"  he 
said,  "look  at  the  point  to  which  impunity  conducts  us !  It 
is  always  the  source  of  ^eat  crimes,  and  is.  now  the  sole 
cause  of  the  disorganized  state  into  which  society  is  plimged. 
The  plans  of  toleration  proposed  to  you  are  very  well  for 
tranquil  times ;  but  can  we  tolerate  £hose  who  wiU  neither 
tolerate  the  constitution  nor  the  laws  ?  Will  it  be  when 
French  blood  has  at  last  stained  the  waves  of  the  sea,  that 
you  will  become  sensible  of  the  dangers  of  indulgence  ?  It 
is  time  that  everything  is  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion; that  tiaras,  diadems,  and  censers  should  yield  to  the 
sceptre  of  the  laws.  The  facts  you  have  just  heard  are  but 
the  prelude  of  what  is  about  to  occur  in  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  Consider  the  circumstances  of  these  troubles,  and 
you  will  see  that  they  have  the  effect  of  a  disorganized  sys- 
tem contemporary  with  the  constitution.  This  system  was 
bom  there !  (the  orator  pointed  to  the  right)  it  is  sanctioned 
at  the  court  of  Bome«  It  is  but  a  real  fanaticism  we  have 
to  unmask — it  is  but  hypocrisy !  The  priests  are  the  privi- 
leged brawlers,  who  ought  to  be  punished  by  penalties  more 
severe  than  mere  private  individuals.  Religion  is  an  all- 
powerful  weapon.  'The  priest,'  says  Montesquieu,  'takes 
the  man  from  the  cradle,  and  accompanies  him  to  the  tomb ;' 
is  it  then  astonishing  that  he  should  have  so  much  control 
over  the  mind  of  the  people,  and  that  it  is  requisite  to  make 
laws,  in  order  that  imaer  a  pretence  of  religion  it  should  not 
trouble  the  public  peace  ?  What  should  be  the  nature  of 
such  a  law  ?  I  maintain  that  one  only  can  be  ef&cacious» 
and  that  is  banishment  from  the  realm.  (The  tribunes  hailed 
this  with  loud  applause.)  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  separate  the  factious  priest  from  the  people  whom  he 
misleads,  and  send  away  these  plague-spotted  men  to  the 
lazarettos  of  Italy  and  Rome  ?  I  am  told  that  the  meas- 
ure is  too  severe.  What  1 — ^you  are  then  blind  and  mute  at 
all  that  occurs  I  Are  you  then  ignorant  that  a  priest  can 
effect  more  mischief  than  all  your  enemies  ?    I  am  answered^ 
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*Ah!  yon  should  not  persecute.'  My  answer  is,  that  to 
punish  is  not  to  persecute.  I  answer  thus  to  those  who  re- 
peat what  I  heard  retorted  here  on  the  Abbe  Maury,  that 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  make  martyrs.  This 
danger  only  exists  when  you  have  to  strike  fanatics  in  ear- 
nest, or  men  really  pious,  who  believe  the  scaffold  to  be  the 
nearest  footstool  to  heaven.  This  is  not  the  present  case ; 
for  if  there  be  priests  who  earnestly  reject  the  constitution, 
they  will  not  give  any  trouble  to  pubhc  order.  Those  who 
really  trouble  it,  are  men  who  only  weep  over  religion  in 
order  to  recover  their  lost  privileges  ;  those  who  should  be 
pimished  without  pity ;  and  be  assured  that  you  will  not 
thereby  augment  the  strength  of  the  emigrants  :  for  we  know 
that  the  priest  is  cowardly — as  cowardly  as  vindictive — ^that 
he  knows  no  other  weapon  but  superstition  ,-  and  that,  ac- 
customed to  combat  in  the  mysterious  arena  of  confession, 
he  is  a  nullity  in  every  other  battle-field.  The  thunders  of 
Home  will  fsil  harmless  on  the  bucklers  of  liberty.  The 
foes  to  your  regeneration  will  never  grow  weary ;  no,  they 
will  never  grow  weary  of  crimes,  so  long  as  you  leave  them 
the  means  !  You  must  overcome  them,  or  be  Overcome  by 
them ;  and  whosoever  sees  not  this  is  blind.  Open  the  page 
of  history ;  you  will  see  the  English  sustaining  for  fifty  years 
a  disastrous  war,  in  order  to  maintain  their  revolution.  You 
will  see  in  Holland  seas  of  blood  flowing  in  the  war  against 
Philip  of  Spain.  When  in  our  times,  the  Philadelphians 
would  be  free,  have  we  not  also  seen  war  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres ?  You  have  been  witnesses  of  the  recent  outbreaks 
in  Brabant,  and  do  you  believe  that  your  Revolution,  which 
has  snatched  the  sceptre  from  despotism,  and  from  aristoc- 
racy its  privileges,  from  nobility  its  pride,  from  the  clergy  its 
fanaticism — a  Revolution  which  has  dried  up  so  many  golden 
sources  from  the  grasp  of  the  priesthood,  torn  so  many 
frocks,  crushed  so  many  theories — do  you  believe  that  such 
a  Revolution  will  absolve  you  ?  No— no  ! — ^this  Revolution 
will  have  a  denouement,  and  I  say — ^and  with  no  intention  of 
provocation — ^that  we  must  advance  boldly  towards  this  de- 
nouement  The  more  you  delay,  the  more  difficult  and  blood- 
stained will  be  that  triumph !"     (Violent  murmurs.^ 

*'  But  do  you  not  see,"  resumed  Isnard,  "that  all  counter- 
revolutionists  are  obstinate,  and  leave  you  no  other  part  than 
that  of  vanquishing  them  ?  It  is  better  to  have  to  contend 
against  them,  while  the  citizens  are  still  up  and  stirring,  and 
well  remember  the  perils  they  have  encoimtered,  than  to 
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allow  patriotism  to  grow  coW !  Is  it  not  true  that  already 
we  are  no  longer  "what  we  were  in  the  first  year  of  liberty. 
(Some  of  the  chamber  applaud,  whilst  others  disapprove.) 
If  fanaticism  had  then  raised  its  head,  the  law  woidd  hare 
been  subjected!  Your  policy  should  be  to  compel  victory 
to  declare  itself ;  drive  your  enemies  to  extremities,  and  you 
will  have  them  return  to  you  from  fear,  or  you  will  subdue 
them  by  the  sword.  Under  important  cireumstauces,  pru^ 
dence  is  a  weakness.  It  is  especially  with  respect  to  rebels 
that  you  should  be  decisive  and  severe ;  they  should  be  bewa 
down  as  they  rise.  If  time  be  permitted  to  them  to  have 
meetings  and  earnest  partisans,  then  they  spread  over  the 
empire  like  an  irresistible  torrent.  It  i»  thus  that  despotism 
acts,  and  it  was  thus  that  one  individual  kept  beneath  hid 
yoke  a  whole  nation.  If  Louis  XVI.  had  employed  thia 
great  means  whilst  the  Revolution  was  but  yet  in  its  cradle> 
we  should  not  now  be  here !  This  rigor,  the  vice  of  a  despot^ 
is  the  virtue  of  a  nation.  Legislators,  who  shrink  from  such 
extreme  means,  are  cowards — criminals  t  for  when  the  public 
liberty  is  assailed,  to  pardon  is  to  share  the  crime.  {^I^reat 
applause.) 

"  Such  rigor  might  perchance  cosi  an  effusion  of  blood  ? 
1  know  it !  But  if  you  do  not  make  use  of  it,  wfll  not  more 
Wood  flow?  Is  not  civil  war  a  still  greater  misfortune? 
Cut  off  the  gangrened  member  to  save  the  whole  frame.* 
Indulgence  is  the  snare  into  which  you  are  tempted.  You 
will  fiSd  yourselves  abandoned  by  the  nation  for  not  having 
dared  to  sustain,  nor  known  how  to  defend  it.  Your  enemies 
win  hate  you  no  less.  Your  friends  will  lose  confidence  ia 
you.  The  law  is  my  God :  I  have  no  other — ^the  pizblie 
good,  that  is  my  worship!  You  have  akeady  struck  the 
emigrants — again  a  decree  against  the  refractory  priests,  and 
you  will  have  gained  over  ten  mflKons  of  arms  I  My  decree 
would  be  comprised  in  two  words :  compel  every  French- 
man, priest  or  not,  to  take  the  civil  oath,  and  ordain  that 
every  man  who  will  not  sign  shall  be  deprived  of  all  salary 
or  pension.  Soimd  policy  would  decree  that  every  one  who 
does  not  sign  the  contract  should  leave  the  kingdom.  What 
proofs  against  the  priests  do  we  require  ?  If  there  be  but  a 
complaint  lodged  against  the  priest  by  the  citizen  with  whom 
he  lives,  let  him  be  at  once  expelled !    As  to  those  against 

'  immedieabile  vohiiui 
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whom  the  penal  code  shall  pronounce  punii^iment  more  se< 
veretiian  exile,  there  is  but  one  sentence  left :  Deatk.^* 

X. 

This  oration,  which  pushed  patriotism  even  to  impiety 
and  made  of  the  public  safety  an  implacable  deity,  to  which 
even  the  innocent  were  to  be  sacrificed,  excited  a  frantic  en- 
thusiasm in  the  ranks  of  the  Girondist  party,  a  bitter  indig- 
nal^n  amongst  the  moderate  party.  ''To  propose  the 
printing  of  such  a  speech,''  said  Lecos,  a  constitutional 
bishop,  "  is  to  propose  the  printing  of  a  code  of  atheism.  It 
is  impossible  that  a  society  can  exist,  if  it  have  not  an  immu- 
table morality  derived  from  the  idea  of  a  God."  Derisive 
sneers  and  murmurings  hailed  this  religious  protest.  The 
decree  against  the  priests,  presented  by  Francois  de  Neuf- 
chateau>  and  adopted  by  the  legislative  committee,  was 
couched  in  these  terms : — "  Every  ecclesiastic  not  taking  the 
oaths  is  required  to  present  himself  before  the  expiration  of 
the  week  at  his  municipality,  and  there  take  the  civil  oath. 

**  Those  who  shall  refuse  are  not  entitled  in  future  to  re- 
ceive any  allowance  or  pension  from  the  public  treasury. 

"  Every  year  there  shall  be  an  aggregate  made  of  those 
pensions  which  the  priests  have  forf^ted,  and  this  sum  shall 
be  divided  amongst  the  eighty-three  departments,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  charitable  worl^>  and  in  giving  succor  to  the  in- 
digent. 

"  These  priests  shall  be,  moreover,  from  their  simple  re- 
fusal of  the  oath,  reputed  as  suspected  of  rebellion  and 
specially  surveiUes. 

*'They  may  in  consequence  thereof  be  sent  from  theii* 
4omicile,  and  another  be  assigned  to  them. 

"  If  they  refuse  to  change  their  domicile  when  called  upon 
to  do  so,  they  shall  be  sp^risoned. 

"The  churches  employed  for  the  paid  worship  of  the  state, 
cannot  be  devoted  to  any  other  service.  Citizens  may  hire 
other  churches  or  chisels,  and  exercise  their  worship  therein. 
But  this  permission  is  forbidden  to  nonjuring  priests  sus- 
pected of  revolt." 

I 
XI. 

This  decree,  which  created  more  fanaticism  than  it  re- 
pressedy  and  which  accorded  freedom  of  worship  not  as  a 
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right  but  as  a-favor,  saddened  the  heart  of  the  faithful ;  and 
the  revolt  in  La  Vendee,  and  persecution  everywhere,  fol- 
lowed. Suspended  as  a  fearful  weapon  over  the  conscience 
of  the  king,  it  was  sent  for  his  assent. 

The  Girondists  were  delighted  at  thus  keeping  the 
wretched  monarch  between  their  law  and  his  own  faith- 
schismatic  if  he  recognized  the  decree,  and  a  traitor  to  the 
nation  if  he  refused  it.  Conquerors  in  this  victory,  they  ad- 
vanced towards  another. 

After  having  forced  the  long  to  strike  at  the  religion  of 
his  c(mscience,  they  wished  to  force  him  to  deal  a  blow  at 
the  nobihty  arid  his  own  brothers.  They  renewed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  emigrants.  The  king  and  his  ministers  had  an- 
ticipated them.  Immediately  softer  the  acceptance  of  the 
constitution,  Louis  XVI.  had  formally  renounced  all  con- 
spiracy, interior  or  exterior,  in  order  to  recover  his  power, 
^e  omnipotence  of  opinion  had  convinced  him  of  the  vanity 
of  all  the  plans  submitted  to  him  for  crushing  it.  The  mo- 
mentary tranquillity  of  spirits  after  so  many  shocks,  the 
reception  he  had  met  with  in  the  Assembly,  the  Champ-de- 
Mars,  in  the  theatre, — ^the  freedom  and  honors  restored  to 
him  in  his  palace,^  had  persuaded  him  that,  if  the  constitu- 
tion had  some  fanatics,  royalty  had  no  implacable  enemies  in 
his  kingdom.  He  believed  the  constitution  ea^  of  execu- 
tion in  many  of  its  provisions,  and  impracticable  in  others. 
The  government  which  they  imposed  on  him  seemed  to  him 
as  a  philosophical  experiment  which  they  desired  to  make 
with  their  king.  He  only  forgot  one  thing,  and  that  is,  the 
experiments  of  a  people  are  catastrophes.  A  king  who  ac- 
cepts the  terms  of  a  government  which  are  impossible,  accepts 
his  own  overthrow  by  anticipation.  A  well-considered  and 
voluntary  abdication  is  more  regal  than  that  daily  abdica- 
cation  which  is  undergone  in  the  degradation  of  power.  A 
king  saves,  if  not  his  life,  at  least  his  dignity.  It  is  more 
suitable  to  majesty  royal  to  descend  by  its  own  will,  than  to 
be  cast  down  headlong.  From  the  moment  when  the  king 
is  king  no  longer,  the  throne  becomes  the  last  place  in  the 
kingdom. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  king  frankly  declared  to  his  ministei^ 
his  intention  of  legally  executing  the  constitution,  and  of  as-  ^ 
sociatii^  himself  unreservedly  and  without  guile  to  the  will 
and  destiny  of  the  nation.  The  queen  herself,  by  one  of 
those  sudden  and  inexplicable  changes  in  the  heart  of  woman, 
threw  hers^fi  with  the  trust  of  despair,  into  the  party  of  the 
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constitution.  "  Courage,"  she  said  to  M.  Bertrand  de  Mol- 
leville,  minister  and  confidant  of  the  king :  **  Courage !  I 
hope  with  patience,  firmness,  and  perseverance,  that  all  is 
not  lost." 

The  minister  of  marine,  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  wrote,  by 
the  king's  orders,  to  the  commandants  of  the  ports  a  letter, 
signed  by  the  king  : — "  I  am  informed,**  he  said,  in  this  cir- 
cuJar,  "  that  emigrations  in  the  navy  are  fast  increasing. 
How  is  it  that  the  officers  of  a  service  always  so  dear  to  me, 
and  which  has  invariably  given  me  proofs  of  its  attachment, 
are  so  mistaken  at  what  is  due  to  their  country,  to  me,  and 
to  themselves !  This  extreme  step  would  have  seemed  to 
me  less  surprising  some  time  since,  when  anarchy  was  at  its 
height,  and  when  its  termination  was  unseen ;  but  now,  when 
the  nation  desires  to  return  to  order  and  submission  to  the 
laws,  is  it  possible  that  generous  and  faithful  sailors  can 
think  of  separating  from  their  king  ?  Tell  them  to  remain 
where  their  country  calls  them.  The  precise  execution  of 
the  constitution  is  to-day  the  surest  means  of  appreciating  its 
advantages,  and. of  ascertaining  what  is  wanting  to  make  it 
perfect.  It  is  your  king  who  desires  you  to  remain  at  your 
posts  as  he  remains  at  his.  You  would  have  considered  it 
a  crime  to  resist  his  orders,  you  will  not  refuse  his  prayers." 

He  wrote  to  general  officers,  and  to  commandants  oi  the 
land  forces  : — *'  In  accepting  the  constitution,  I  have  prcnn- 
ised  to  maintain  it  within,  and  defend  it  against  enemies 
without ;  this  solemn  act  should  banish  all  imcertainty.  The 
law  and  the  king  are  henceforth  identified.  The  enemy  of 
the  law  becomes  that  of  the  king.  I  cannot  consider  those 
sincerely  devoted  to  my  person  who  abandon  their  coimtry 
at  the  moment  when  it  has  the  greatest  need  of  their  ser- 
vices. Those  only  are  attached  to  me  who  follow  my  ex- 
ample and  unite  with  me  for  the  pubUc  weal,  and  remain 
inseparable  from  the  destiny  of  the  empire !" 

Finally,  he  ordered  M.  de  Lessart,  the  minister  for  foreign 
jiiTairs,  to  publish  the  following  proclamation,  addressed  to 
the  French  emigrants  ; — "  The  king,"  thus  it  ran,  "  informed 
that  9  great  number  of  French  emigrants  are  withdrawing  to 
foreign  lands,  cannot  see  without  much  grief  such  an  emigra- 
tion. Although  the  law  permits  to  all  citizens  a  free  power 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  the  king  is  aninous  to  enUghten  them 
as  to  their  duties,  and  the  distress  they  are  preparing  fcwr 
themselves.  If  they  think,  by  such  meai^s,  to  give  me  a 
proof  of  their  affection,  let  them  be  un<^ec^f pd ;  my  real 
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fnends  are  those  who  unite  with  me  in  order  to  put  the  laws 
in  execution,  and  re-establish  order  alid  peace  in  the  king- 
dom. When  I  accepted  the  constitution,  I  was  desirous  of 
putting  an  end  to  civil  discord — ^I  believed  that  all  Frenchmen 
woidd  second  my  intentions.  However,  it  is  at  this  moment 
that  emigration  is  increasing :  some  depart  because  of  the 
disturbances  which  have  threatened  their  lives  and  property. 
Ought  we  not  to  pardon  the  circumstances  ?  Have  not  I  too 
my  sorrows  ?  And  when  I  forget  mine,  can  any  one  remem- 
ber his  perils  ?  How  can  order  be  sageAn  established  if  those 
interested  in  it  aband<»i  it  by  abandoning  themselves  ?  Re- 
turn, then,  to  the  bosom  of  your  country :  come  and  give  to 
the  laws  the  support  of  good  citizens.  Think  of  the  grief 
your  obstinacy  will  give  to  the  king's  heart ;  they  woidd  be 
the  most  painful  he  could  experience." 

The  Assembly  was  not  blinded  by  these  manifestations  ; 
it  saw  beneath  a  secret  design  of  escaping  from  the  severest 
measures ;  it  was  desirous  of  compelling  the  king  to  carry 
them  out,  and  let  us  add,  the  nation  am  the  public  safety 
also  required  it. 

XII. 

Mirabeau  had  treated  the  question  of  the  emigration  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  rather  as  a  philosopher  than  a 
statesman;  He  had  disputed  with  the  legislator  the  right  of 
making  laws  against  emigration :  he  was  mistaken.  When- 
ever a  theory  is  in  contradiction  to  the  welfare  of  society  it 
is  because  that  theory  is  false,  for  society  is  the  supreme 
truth. 

Unquestionably  in  ordinsary  times,  man  is  not  imprisoned 
by  nature,  and  ought  not  to  be  by  the  law,  within  the  fron- 
tiers of  his  native  land ;  and,  with  this  view,  the  laws  against 
emigration  should  only  be  exceptional  laws.  But,  because 
exceptional,  are  these  laws  therefore  unjust  ?  Evidently  not. 
The  public  danger  has  its  peculiar  laws,  as  necessary  and  as 
just  as  laws  made  in  a  time  of  security.  A  state  of  war  is 
not  a  state  of  peace.  You  shut  your  frontiers  to  strangers 
in  war  time ;  you  may  close  them  to  your  citizens.  A  city 
k  legally  put  in  a  state  of  siege  during  a  sedition.  We  can 
put  the  nation  in  a  state  of  siege  in  case  of  external  danger 
co-existent  with  internal  conspiracy.  By  what  absurd  abuse 
of  liberty  can  a  state  be  constrained  to  tolerate  on  a  foreign 
•oil  gaith«ringa  of  oitizens  armed  i^ainst  itself^  wMch  it 
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would  not  tolerate  in  its  own  land  ?  And  if  these  gatherings 
should  be  culpable  without,  why  should  the  state  be  inter- 
dicted from  shutting  up  those  roads  which  lead  emigrants  to 
these  gatherings  ?  A  nation  defends  itself  from  its  foreign 
enemies  by  arms,  from  its  internal  foes  by  its  laws.  To  act 
otherwise  would  be  to  consecrate  without  the  country  the  in- 
violability of  conspiracies  which  were  punished  within:  it 
would  be  to  proclaim  the  legahty  of  civil  war,  provided  it 
was  mixed  up  with  foreign  war,  and  that  sedition  was  covered 
by  treason.  Such  maxims  ruin  a  whole  people's  nationahty, 
in  order  to  protect  abuse  of  liberty  by  certain  citizens.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  was  so  wrong  as  to  sanction  such. 
Had  it  proclaimed  from  the  beginning  the  laws  repressive  of 
emigration  in  troubled  times,  during  revolutions,  or  on  the 
eve  of  war,  it  would  have  proclaimed  a  national  truth,  and 
prevented  one  of  the  great  dangers  and  principal  causes  of 
the  excesses  of  the  Revolution.  The  question  now  was  no 
longer  to  be  treated  with  reason,  but  by  vindictive  feelings. 
The  imprudence  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  left  this 
dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  parties  who  were  about  to 
turn  it  against  the  king. 


XIII. 

Brissot,  the  inspirer  of  the  Gironde,  the  dogmatic  states- 
man of  a  party  which  needed  ideas  and  a  leader,  ascended 
the  tribune  in  the  midst  of  anticipated  plaudits,  which  be- 
tokened his  importance  in  the  new  Assembly.  His  voice 
was  for  war,  as  the  most  efficacious  of  laws. 

"If," said  he,  "it  be  really  desired  to  check  the  tide  of 
emigration,  we  must  more  particularly  punish  the  more 
elevated  offenders,  who  establish  in  foreign  lands  a  centre  of 
counter-revolution.  We  should  distinguish  three  classes  of 
emigrants ;  the  brothers  of  the  king,  unworthy  of  helonginff 
to  him, — ^the  public  fimctionaries,  deserting  their  posts  and 
deluding  citizens, — and  finally,  the  simple  citizens,  who  fol- 
low example  from  imitation,  weakness,  or  fear.  You  owe 
hate  and  banishment  to  the  first,  pity  and  indulgence  tq  the 
others.  How  can  the  citizens  fear  you,  when  the  impimity 
of  their  chiefs  insures  their  own  ?  Have  you  then  two  scales 
of  weights  and  measures?  What  can  the  emigrants  thinks 
when  they  see  a  prince,  after  having  squandered  40,000,000 
(of  francs)  in  ten  y^ars,  stiU  receive  from  the  National  As- 
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sanbly  more  millipnB,  in  order  to  provide  for  his  extrava* 
gance  and  pay  his  debts  ? 

"Divide  the  interests  of  the  rebellious  by  alarming  the 
prime  criminals.  Patriots  are  still  amused  by  paltry  pallia- 
tives against  emigration ;  the  partisans  of  the  court  have  thus 
trifled  with  the  credulity  of  the  people,  and  you  have  seen 
even  Mirabeau  deriding  those  laws,  and  telling  you  they 
would  never  be  put  into  execution,  because  a  king  would  not 
himsdtf  become  the  accuser  of  his  own  family.  Three  years 
without  success,  a  wandering  and  unhappy  life,  their  in- 
trigues frustrated,  their  conspiracies  overthrown,  all  these 
defeats  have  not  cured  the  emigrants;  their  hearts  were 
corrupted  from  the  cradie.  Would  you  check  this  revolt  ? 
then  strike  the  blow  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine :  it  is  not 
in  France.  It  was  by  such  decided  steps  that  the  English 
prevented  James  II.  from  impeding  the  establishment  of  their 
liberty.  They  did  not  amuse  themselves  with  framing  petty 
laws  against  emigration,  but  demanded  that  foreign  princes 
should  drive  the  English  princes  from  their  dominions. 
(Applause.)  The  necessity  of  this  measure  was  seen  here 
from  the  first.  Ministers  will  talk  to  you  of  considerations  of 
state,  fslmOy  reasons ;  these  considerations,  these  weaknesses 
cover  a  crime  against  liberty.  The  king  qf  a  free  people  has 
no  family.  Again,  I  counsel  you  attack  the  leaders  only ;  let 
it  no  longer  be  said,  '  These  malcontents  are  then  very 
strong;  these  25,000,000  of  men  must  then  be  very  weak 
thus  to  consider  them.' 

"  It  is  to  foreign  powers  especially  that  you  should  address 
your  demands  and  your  menaces.  It  is  time  to  show  to 
Europe  what  you  are,  and  to  demand  of  it  an  account  of  the 
outrages  you  have  received  from  it.  I  say  it  is  necessary  to 
compel  those  powers  to  reply  to  us,  one  of  two  things; 
either  they  will  render  homage  to  our  constituticm,  or  they 
wiQ  declare  against  it.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  not  to 
balance,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  assail  the  powers 
thai^  dare  to  threaten  you.  In  the  last  century  when  Portu- 
gal ttnd  Spain  lent  an  asylum  to  James  11.^  England  attacked 
both.  Have  no  fears — the  image  of  liberty,  like  the  head  of 
Medusa,  will  affright  the  armies  of  our  enemies ;  they  fear  to 
be  abandoned  by  their  soldiers,  and  that  is  why  they  prefer 
the  line  of  expectation,  and  an  armed  mediation.  The  Eng- 
lish constitution  and  an  aristocratic  liberty  will  be  the  basis 
of  the  reforms  they  will  propose  to  you,  but  you  will  be 
tmworthy  of  all  liberty  if  you  accept  yours  at  the  hands  of 
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yotnr  enemies.  The  English  people  love  yotu  Eevdutioa; 
the  emperor  fears  the  force  of  your  arms :  as  to  this  empress 
of  Russia,  whose  aversion  to  the  French  constitution  is  well 
known,  and  who  in  some  degree  resembles  Elizabeth,  she 
cannot  hope  for  success  more  brilliant  than  had  Elizabeth 
against  Holland.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  slaves  are  subju- 
gated fifteen  himdred  leagues  off;  they  cannot  enslave  free 
men  at  this  distance.  I  will  not  condescend  to  speak  of 
other  princes ;  they  are  not  worthy  of  being  included  in  the 
number  of  your  serious  enemies.  I  believe  then  that  France 
ougb^to  elevate  its  hopes  and  its  attitude.  Unquestionably 
you  Ijavfi  tieckred  to  Eui'ope  that  you  will  not  attempt  any 
more  conqmests,  but. you  have  a  right  to  say  to  it,  *  Choose 
between  certcun  rebels  and  a  nation.*  '* 

XIV. 

This  discourse,  although  in  several  parts  very  contradic- 
tory, proved  that  Brissot  had  the  intention  of  playing  three 
parts,  in  oae,  and  of  captivating  at  once  the  three  parties  in 
the  Assembly.  In  his  philosophical  principles  he  al^ted 
the  tone  of  a  moderator,  and  repeated  the  axioms  of  Mira^ 
beau  against  the  laws  relative  to  expatriation ;  in  his  attack 
on  the  princes  he  included  the  king,  and  heM  him  up  to  the 
people  as  an  object  of  suspicico) ;  and  lastly,  in  his  denun^ 
ciation  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  ministers,  he  urged  them  to 
a  war  a  Voutrance,  &nd  displayed  in  this  ifieasiu*e  the  energy 
of  a  patriot  and  the  foresight  of  a  statesman ;  for  in  case 
war  should  be  the  result,  he  did  not  conceal  from  himself 
the  jealousy  of  the  nation  against  the  cou!rt,  and  he  knew 
that  the  first  act  of  open  war  would  be  to  declare  the  king 
a  traitor  to  his  country. 

This  speech  placed  Brissot  at  the  head  of  the  conspirators 
of  the  Assembly;  he  brought  to  the  young  and  untried  party 
of  the  Gironde  his  reputation  as  a  public  writer,  and  a  man 
who  had  had  ten  years*  experience  of  the  factions ;  the  au- 
dacity of  his  policy  flattered  their  impatience,  and  the  aus- 
terity of  his  language  made  them  believe  in  the  depth  of  his 
designs.  Condorcet,  the  friend  of  Brissot,  and,  like  him, 
devoured  by  insatiable  and  unscrupulous  ambition,  mounting 
the  tribune,  merely  commented  on  the  preceding  discourse, 
and  concluded,  like  Brissot,  by  summoning  the  powers  to 
pronounce  for  or  s^ainst  the  constitution,  and  demanded  the 
renewal  of  the  ^>rpi  dipl^fmtique. 
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This  discourse  was  visibly  concerted,  and  it  wits  evident 
that  a  party,  ah-^ady  formed,  took  possession  of  the  tribune, 
and  was  about  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  dominion  of  the 
Assembly.  Brissot  was  its  conspirator^  Condorcet  its  phi- 
losopher, Vergniaud  its  orator,  Vergniaud  mounted  the  tri- 
bime,  with  all  the  prestige  of  his  marvellous  eloquence,  the 
fame  of  which  had  long  preceded  him.  The  eager  looks  of 
the  Assembly,  the  silence  that  prevailed,  announced  in  him 
one  of  the  great  actors  of  the  revolutionary  drama,  who  only 
appear  on  the  stage  to  win  themselves  popularity,  to  intox-^ 
cate  themselves  with  applause,  and— to  die 

XV. 

Vergniaud,  bom  at  Limoges,  and  an  advocate  at  the  bar  of 
Bordeaux,  was  now  in  his  thirty-third  year,  for  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  had  seized  on  and  bome  him  along  with 
its  currents  when  very  young.  His  dignified,  calm,  and 
tms^fected  features  annoimced  the  conviction  of  his  power. 
Facility,  that  agreeable  concomitant  of  genius,  had  rendered 
aKke  pliable  his  talents,  his  character,  and  even  the  position 
he  assumed.  A  certain  nonchalance  announced  that  he 
easily  laid  aside  these  faculties  from  the  conviction  of  his 
ability  to  recover  all  his  forces  at  the  moment  when  he 
should  require  them.  His  brow  was  contemplative,  his  look 
composed,  his  mouth  serious  and  somewhat  sad ;  the  deep 
inspiration  of  antiquity  was  mingled  in  his  physiognomy  with 
the  smiles  and  the  carelessness  ei  youth.  At  the  foot  of  the 
tribune  he  was  loved  with  familiarity ;  as  he  ascended  it 
each  man  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  inspired  him  with 
admiration  and  respect ;  but  at  the  first  words  that  fell  from 
the  speaker's  hps  they  felt  the  immense  distance  between  the 
man  and  the  orator.  He  was  an  instrument  of  enthusiasm, 
whose  value  and  whose  place  was  in  his  inspiration.  This 
inspiration,  heightened  by  the  deep  musical  tones  of  his 
voice,  and  an  extraordinary  power  of  language,  had  drunk 
in  deep  draughts  at  the  purest  sources  of  antiquity  ;  his 
sentences  had  all  the  images  and  harmony  of  poesy,  and  if 
he  had  not  been  the  orator  of  a  democracy  he  would  have 
been  its  philosopher  and  its  poet.  His  genius,  devoted  to  the 
people,  yet  forbade  him  to  descend  to  the  language  of  the 
people,  even  to  flatter  them.  All  his  passions  were  noble 
as  his  words,  and  he  adored  the  Revolution  as  a  subUme 
philosophy  destined  to  ennoble  the  nation  without  immolating 
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on  its  altars  other  victims  than  prejudices  and  tyraimy.  He 
had  doctrines,  and  no  hatreds ;  the  thirst  of  glory,  and  not 
of  ambition, — nay,  power  itself  was,  in  his  eyes,  too  real, 
too  vulgar  a  thing  for  him  to  aim  at,  and  he  disdained  it  for 
himself,  and  alone  sought  it  for  his  ideas.  Glory  and  post- 
humpus  fame  were  his  objects  alone ;  he  mounted  the  tri- 
bune to  behold  them,  and  he  beheld  them  later  from  the 
scaffold;  and  he  plunged  into  the  future,  young,  handsome, 
immortal  in  the  annals  of  France,  with  all  his  enthusiasm, 
and  some  few  stains,  already  effaced  in  his  generous  blood. 
Such  was  the  man  whom  nature  had  given  to  the  Girondists 
as  their  chief.  He  disdained  the  office,  although  he  possessed 
all  the  qualities  and  the  views,  of  a  statesman ;  too  careless 
to  be  the  leader  of  a  party,  too  great  to  be  second  to  any 
one.  Such  was  Vergniaud, — ^more  illustrious  than  useful  to 
his  friends ;  he  would  not  lead,  but  immortalized,  them. 

We  will  describe  this  great  man  more  in  detail  at  the 
period  when  his  talent  places  him  in  a  more  conspicuous 
situation.  "  Are  there  circumstances,"  said  he,  "in  which 
the  natural  rights  of  man  can  permit  a  nation  to  adopt  any 
measure  against  emigrations?"  Vergniaud  spoke  against 
those  pretended  natural  rights,  and  recognized,  above  all  in- 
dividual rights,  the  right  of  society,  which  comprises  and 
dominates  over  all,  just  as  the  whole  predominates  over  a 
portion :  he  compared  political  liberty  to  the  right  of  a  citi- 
zen to  do  what  he  pleases,  provided  he  do  nothing  injurious 
to  his  country;  but  there  he  stops.  Man  can,  no  doubt, 
materially  use  this  right  to  abdicate  the  country  in  which  he 
was  bom  and  to  which  he  belongs,  as  the  limb  belongs  to 
the  body,  but  this  abdication  is  treascm;  for  it  severs  the 
union  between  the  nation  and  himself,  and  the  nation  no 
longer  owes  him  or  his  property  any  protection.  After  hav- 
ing on  this  principle  destroyed  the  puerile  distinction  be- 
tween the  functionary  and  the  mere  emigrant,  he  proved  that 
society  falls  into  decay  if  she  refuse  herself  the  right  of  re- 
taining those  who  forsake  her  in  her  hour  of  danger  and 
difficulty.  When  she  gave  him  all  the  universe  for  his 
country,  she  refused  him  that  which  gave  him  birth.  But 
what  will  be  the  consequence  if  this  emigrant,  ceasing  to 
'  play  merely  the  part  of  a  cowardly  fugitive,  becomes  a  foe, 
and,  assembling  with  his  fellow-traitors,  surrounds  the  nation 
with  a  band  of  conspirators  ?  What,  shall  attack  be  permit- 
ted to  the  emigres,  and  good  citizens  forbidden  to  defend 
themselves  ? 
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"  But,"  continaed  he,  "  is  France  in  this  situation  that  she 
ought  to  fear  from  these  men,  who  are  about  to  excite  all  the 
ancient  hatreds  of  the  foreign  courts  against  us?  No;  we 
shall  soon  see  these  proud  mendicants,  who  are  now  receiv- 
ing the  roubles  of  Catherine  and  the  millions  of  Holland, 
expiate  in  shame  and  misery  the  crimes  their  pride  has  en- 
tailed on  them.  Moreover  these  kings  hesitate  to  attack  us ; 
they  know  that,  to  the  s{Hrit  of  philosophy  that  has  infused 
into  us  the  l^eath  of  liberty,  there  are  no  Pyrenees ;  they 
dread  that  the  foot  of  their  soldiers  should  touch  a  soil  that 
blazes  with  this  holy  flame ;  they  tremble,  lest  on  the  day 
of  battle  the  patriots  of  every  country  should  recognize  each 
other,  and  two  armies  ready  to  combat  be  converted  into  a 
band  of  brethr^,  imited  against  their  tyrants.  But  shoidd 
it  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  arms,  we  well  remember  that  a 
thousand  Greeks,  combating  for  liberty,  trampled  on  a  mil- 
lion of  Persians. 

"  We  are  told  '  the  6migr^s  have  no  evil  designs  against 
their  country ;  it  is  only  a  temporary  absence :  where  are 
the  legal  proofs  of  what  you  assert?  when  you  produce  them 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  punish  the  guilty.'  Oh  you  who 
use  such  language,  why  were  you  not  in  the  Roman  senate 
when  Cicero  denounced  Catiline  ?  You  woidd  have  asked 
him  for  the  legal  proof.^  I  can  picture  his  astonishment  to 
myself :  whilst  he  sought  for  proofs  Rome  would  have  been 
sacked,  and  you  and  Catiline  have  reigned  over  a  heap  of 
ruins.  Legal  proofs  !  And  have  you  calculated  the  blood 
they  will  cost  you  to  obtain?  Now  let  us  forestall  our 
enemies,  by  adopting  rigorous  measures  ;  let  us  rid  the  Iia- 
tion  of  this  swarm  of  insects,  greedy  of  its  blood, — ^by  whom 
it  is  pursued  and  tormented.  But  what  should  these  meas- 
ures be  ?  In  the  first  place  seize  on  the  property  of  the 
absentees.  This  is  but  a  petty  measure,  you  will  say.  What 
matter  its  importance  or  its  insignificancy,  so  that  it  be  just  ? 
As  for  the  officers  who  have  deserted,  the  Code  phial  pre- 
scribes their  fate — death  and  infamy.  The  French  princes 
are  even  more  culpable ;  and  the  summons  to  return  to  their 
country,  which  it  is  proposed  to  address  to  them,  is  neither 
sufficient  for  your  honor  nor  your  safety.  Their  attempts 
are  openly  made ;  either  they  must  tremble  before  you,  or 
you  must  tremble  before  them  ;  you  must  choose.  Men  talk 
of  the  profound  grief  this  will  cause  the  king :  Brutus  im- 
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molated  his  guilty  offspring  at  tke  shrine  of  his  country,  but 
the  heart  of  Louis  XVI.  shall  not  be  put  to  so  severe  a  trial. 
If  these  prince,  alike  bad  brothers  and  citizens,  refuse  to 
obey,  let  him  turn  to  the  hearts  of  the  French  nation,  and 
they  will  amply  repay  his  losses."     (Loud  applause.) 

Pastoret,  who  spoke  after  Vergniaud,  quoted  the  saying 
of  Montesquieu,  "  There  is  a  time  when  it  is  mcesmry  to  cast 
a  veil  over  the  sta4tie  of  Liherttf,  as  we  conceal  the  statues  of 
the  gods'*  To  be  ever  on  the  watch,  and  to  fear  nothing, 
should  be  the  maxim  of  every  free  people:  He  concluded 
by  proposing  repressive,  but  moderate  and  gradual  measures, 
against  the  absentees. 

XVIl 

Isnard  declared  that  the  measures  proposed  until  then 
were  satisfactory  to  prudence,  but  not  to  justice,  and  the 
vengeance  whi<ih  an  outraged  nation  owed  to  itself ;  and  he 
thus  continued : — 

"  If  I  am  allowed  to  speak  the  truth,  I  shall  say,  that  if 
we  do  not  punish  all  the^  heads  of  the  rebellion;  it  is  not 
that  we  do  not  know,  at  the^  bottom  of  our  hearts,  that  they 
are  guilty,  but  because  they  are  princes ;  a»d;  although  we 
have  destroyed  the  nobiUty  and  distinctions  of  blood,  these 
vain  phantoms  still  affect  our  minds.  Ah !  it  is  time  that 
this  great  level  of  equaKty,  which  has  passed  over  France, 
shoidd  at  length  take  its  full  effect.  Then  only  will  they 
beheve  in  our  equaHty.  You  should  fear  by  this  evidence 
of  impunity  that  you  may  urge  the  people  to  excesses. 
The  anger  of  the  people  is  but  too  often  the  sequel  to  the 
silence  of  the  laws.  The  law  should  enter  the  palaces  of 
the  great,  as  well  as  in  the  hovel  of  the  poor,  and  as  inex- 
orable as  death,  when  it  falls  up^n  the  guilty,  shotdd  make 
no  distinction  between  ranks  and  titles.  They  try  to  lull 
you  to  sleep.  I  tell  you  that  the  nation  should  watch  inces- 
santly. Despotism  and  aristocracy  do  not  sleep ;  and  if 
nations  doze  but  for  a  moment,  they  awake  in  fetters.  If 
the  fire  of  heaven  was  in  the  power  of  men,  it  should  be 
darted  at  those  who  attempt  the  hberties  of  the  people : 
thus,  the  people  never  pardon  conspirators  against  their  liber- 
ties. When  the  Gauls  scaled  the  walls  of  the  capitol,  Man- 
lius  awoke,  hastened  to  the  breach,  and  saved  the  republic. 
That  same  Manlius,  subsequently  accused  of  conspiring 
against  public  liberty,  was  cited  before  the  tribunes.     He 
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presented  bracelets,  javelins,  twelve  civic  crowns,  thirty 
spoils  torn  from  conquered  enemies,  and  his  breast  scarred 
with  cicatrices ;  he  reminded  them  ihBt  he  had  saved  Rome, 
and  yet  the  sole  reply  was  to  cast  him  headlong  from  the 
same  rock  whence  he  had  precipitated  the  Gauls.  These, 
sirs,  were  a  free  people. 

"  And  we,  since  the  day  we  acquired  our  liberty,  have  not 
ceased  to  pardon  our  patricians  tiieir  conspiracies,  have  not 
ceased  to  recompense  then-  crimes  by  sending  them  chariots 
of  gold :  as  for  me,  if  I  voted  such  gifts,  I  should  die  of 
remorse.  The  people  contemplate  and  judge  us,  and  on 
their  sentence  depends  the  destiny  of  our  labors.  Cowards, 
we  lose  the  public  confidence ;  firm,  our  enemies  would  be 
disconcerted.  Do  not  then  sully  the  sanctity  of  the  oath,  by 
making  it  pause  in  deference  before  mouths  thirsting  for  our 
blood.  Our  enemies  will  swear  with  one  hand,  whilst  with 
the  other  they  will  sharpen  their  swords  against  us." 

Each  violent  sentence  in  this  harangue  excited  in  the 
Assembly  and  the  tribunes  those  displays  of  public  feeling 
which  found  expression  in  loud  applause.  It  was  felt  that, 
fw  the  future,  the  only  line  of  policy  would  be  in  the  anger 
of  the  nation;  that  the  time  for  philosophy  inthe  tribime 
was  passed,  and  that  the  Assembly  would  not  be  slow  in 
throwing  aside  principles  in  order  to  take  up  arms. 

The  Girondists,  who  did  not  wish  that  Isnard  should  have 
gone  so  far,  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  follow  him  whither- 
soever popularity  should  lead  him.  In  vain  did  Condorcet 
defend  his  proposition  for  a  delay  of  the  decree.  The 
Assembly,  in  a  report  brought  up  by  Ducastel,  adopted  ^he 
decree  of  its  legislative  committee.  The  principal  clauses 
were,  that  the  French,  assembled  on  the  other  side  of  the 
frontiers,  should  be,  from  that  moment,  declared  actuated  by 
conspiracy  towards  France;  that  they  should  be  declared 
actual  conspirators,  if  they  did  not  return  before  the  1st  of 
January,  1792,  and  as  su<?h  punished  with  death;  that  the 
French  princes,  brothers  of  the  king,  should  be  punishable 
with  death,  like  other  emigrants,  if  they  did  not  obey  the 
summons  thus  sent  to  them ;  that,  for  the  present,  their 
revenues  should  be  sequestrated;  and,  finally,  that  those 
miUtary  and  naval  officers  who  abandcmed  their  posts  without 
leave,  or  their  resignation  being  accepted,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  deserters,  and  punished  with  death. 
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These  two  decrees  struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  king, 
and  consternation  to  his  council.  The  constitution  gave 
him  the  right  of  suspending  them  by  the  roy£^  veto  ;  but  to 
suspend  the  effects  of  the  national  indignation  against  the 
armed  enemies  of  the  Revolution,  was  to  invoke  it  on  his 
own  head.  The  Gircmdists  artfully  fomented  these  elements 
of  discord  between  the  Assembly  and  the  king.  They  im- 
patiently awaited  until  the  refusal  to  sanction  the  decrees 
should  urge  irritation  to  its  height,  and  force  the  king  to  fly 
or  place  himself  in  their  hands. 

The  most  monarchical  spirit  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
still  reigned  in  the  Directory  of  the  department  of  Paris. 
Desmeuniers,  Baumetz,  Talleyrand-Perigord,  Larochefou- 
cauld,  were  the  principal  members.  They  drew  up  an  address 
to  the  king,  entreating  him  to  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  de- 
cree against  the  nonjuring  priests.  This  address,  in  which 
the  Legislative  Assembly  was  treated  with  much  disdain, 
breathes  the  true  spirit  of  government  as  regards  religious 
matters.  It  is  comprised  in  the  axiom  which  is  or  ought  to 
be  the  code  of  all  consciences,  "  Since  no  religion  is  a  law, 
let  no  religion  be  a  crime  !" 

A  young  writer  whose  name,  already  celebrated,  was  to  be 
hereafter  consecrated  by  martjrrdom,  Andre  Ch6nier,  con- 
sidering the  question  in  the  highest  strain  of  philosophy, 
published  on  the  same  subject  a  letter  worthy  of  posterity. 
It  is  the  property  of  genius  not  to  allow  its  views  to  be 
obscured  by  the  prejudices  of  the  moment.  Its  gaze  is  too 
lofty  for  vulgar  errors  to  deprive  it  of  the  ever-during  light 
of  truth.  It  has  by  anticipation  in  its  decisions  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  future. 

"  All  those,"  says  Andr6  Ch^nier,  "  who  have  preserved 
the  liberty  of  their  reason,  and  in  whom  patriotism  is  not  a 
violent  desire  for  rule,  see  with  much  pain  that  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  priests  have  of  necessity  occupied  the  first  sit- 
tings of  the  Assembly.  It  is  true  that  the  public  mind  is 
enlightened  on  this  point,  on  which  even  the  Constituent 
Assembly  itself  is  deceived.  It  has  pretended  to  form  a 
civil  code  of  religion,  that  is  to  say,  it  had  the  idea  of  creat- 
ing one  priesthood  after  having  destroyed  another.  Of  what 
consequence  is  it  that  one  religion  differs  from  another  ?  Is 
it  for  the  National  Assembly  to  re-unite  the  divided  sects, 
and  weigh  all  their  differences  ?  Are  politicians  theologians  ? 
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We  shall  only  be  delivered  from  tlie  influence  of  these  men 
-when  the  National  Assembly  shall  have  maintained  for  each 
the  perfect  liberty  of  following  or  inventing  whatsoever  re- 
ligion may  please  it;  when  every  one  shall  pay  for  the  wor- 
ship he  prefers  to  adopt,  and  pays  for  no  other ;  and  when 
the  impartiality  of  tribmials,  in  such  cases,  shall  punish  alike 
the  persecutors  or  the  seditious  of  all  forms  of  worship :  and 
ihe  members  of  the  National  Assembly  say  also,  that  all  the 
French  people  are  not  yet  sufficiently  ripe  for  this  doctrine. 
We  must  reply  to  them, — ^this  may  be,  but  it  is  for  you  to 
ripen  us  by  your  words,  your  acts,  your  laws  !  Priests  do 
not  trouble  states  wheu  states  do  not  trouble  them.  Let  us 
remember  that  eighteen  centuries  have  seen  all  the  Christian 
sects,  torn  and  bleeding  frona  theological  absurdities  and 
sacerdotal  hatreds^  always  terminate  by  arming  themselves 
with  popular  power." 

This  letter  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  parties  who  dis- 
puted the  conscience  of  the  people ;  but  the  petition  of  the 
Directory  of  Paris,  which  Remanded  the  veto  of  the  king 
against  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly,  produced  violent  oppo- 
sition petitions.  For  the  first  time,  Legendre,  a  butcher  of 
Paris,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  where  he  vocif- 
erated in  oratorical  strain  the  imprecations  of  the  people 
against  the  enemies  of  the  nation  and  crowned  traitors.     Le- 

fendre  decked  his  trivial  ideas  in  high-sounding  language, 
rom  this  jimction  of  vulgar  ideas  with  the  ambitious  expres- 
sions of  the  tribune  sprung  that  strange  language  in  which 
the  fragments  of  thought  are  mingled  with  the  tinsel  of  words, 
and  thus  the  popular  eloquence  of  the  period  resembles  the 
ill-combined  display  at  an  extravagant  parvenu.  The  popu- 
lace was  proud  at  robbing  the  aristocracy  of  its  language, 
even  to  turn  it  against  them ;  but  whilst  it  filched,  it  soiled 
it.  "Representatives,"  said  Legendre,  "bid  the  eagle  of 
victory  and  fame  to  soar  over  your  heads  and  ours ;  say  to  the 
ministers.  We  love  the  people,— let  your  punishment  begin : 
the  tyrants  must  die !" 

XIX. 

Camille  Desmoulins,  the  Aristophanes  of  the  Revolution, 
then  borrowed  the  sonorous  voice  of  the  Abbe  Fauchet,  in 
order  to  make  himself  heard.  *  Camille  Desmoulins  was  the 
Voltaire  of  the  streets ;  he  struck  on  the  chord  of  passion  by 
his  sarcasms.  ''  Representatives/'  said  he,  "  the  applauses  of 
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the  people  are  its  civil  list :  the  inviolabililtj  of  the  king  is  a 
thing  most  infinitely  just,  for  he  ought,  by  nature,  to  be 
always  in  opposition  to  Hne  general  will  anjd  our  interest. 
One  does  not  voluntarily  fall  from  so  great  a  he^ht.  Let  us 
take  example  from  God,  whose  commandmenifi  are  Tiever  im- 
possible ;  let  us  not  require  from  the  ci-devant  sovereign  an 
impossible  love  of  the  national  sovereignty  :  is  it  not  very  nat- 
ural that  he  should  give  his  veto  to  the  best  decrees  ?  But 
let  the  magistrates  of  the  people — ^let  the  Directory  of  Paris 
— ^let  the  same  men,  who,  four  months  since,  in  the  Champ- 
de-Mars,  fired  upon  the  citizens  who  were  signing  a  petition 
agtunst  one  decree,  inundate  the  empire  with  a  petition, 
which  is  evidently  but  the  first  page  of  a  vast  register  of  coun- 
ter-revolution, a  subscription  to  civil  war,  sent  by  them  for 
signature  to  all  the  fanatics,  all  the  idiots,  all  the  slaves,  all 
the  robbers  of  the  eighty-three  departments,  at  the  head  of 
which  are  the  exemplary  names  of  the  members  of  the  Di- 
rectory of  Paris — fathers  of  their  country  !  There  is  in  this 
such  a  comphcation  of  ingratitude  and  fraud,  prevarication 
and  perverseness,  philosophical  hypocrisy  and  perfidious  mod- 
eration, that  on  the  instant  we  rally  round  tJie  decrees  and 
around  yourselves.  Continue  faithful,  mandatories,  and  if 
they  obstinately  persist  in  not  permitting  you  to  save  the 
nation,  well,  then,  we  will  save  it  ourselves  !  For  at  last  the 
power  of  the  royal  veto  will  have  a  term,  and  the  taking  of 
the  Bastille  is  not  prevented  by  a  veto. 

"  For  a  long  while  we  have  been  in  possession  of  the  civism 
of  our  Directory,  when  we  saw  it  in  an  incendiary  proclama- 
tion, not  only  again  open  the  evangeUcal  pidpits  to  the  priests, 
but  the  seditious  tribunes  to  conspirators  in  surplices !  Their 
address  is  a  manifesto  tending  to  degrade  the  constitutional 
powers  :  it  is  a  collective  petition — ^it  is  an  incentive  to  civil 
war,  ^nd  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution.  Assuredly  we 
iure  no  admirers  of  the  representative  government,  of  which 
we  think  with  J.  J.  Rousseau ;  and  if  we  like  certain  articles 
but  little,  still  less  do  we  like  civil  war.  So  many  grounds 
of  accusation !  The  crime  of  these  men  is  settled.  Strike, 
then  !  If  the  head  sleeps,  shall  the  arm  act  ?  Raise  not  that 
arm  again  ;  do  not  rouse  the  national  club  only  to  crush  in- 
jects. A  Vamier  or  De  Latre  !  Did  Cato  and  Cicero  ac- 
cuse Cethegus  or  Catiline  ?  It  is  the  leaders  we  should  assail. 
Strike  at  the  head." 

The  strain  of  irony  and  boldness,  less  applauded  by  the 
clapping  of  hands  than  by  shouts  of  laughter,  delighted  the 
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tribunes.  They  voted  the  sending  of  the  proces  verbal  of  the 
meetiug  into  every  department.  It  was  legislatively  elevating 
a  pamphlet  tp  the  dignity  of  a  public  act,  and  to  distribute 
ready-made  insult  to  the  citizens,  that  they  might  have  a 
supply  to  vent  against  public  authority.  The  king  trem- 
bled before  the  pamphleteeor ;  he  felt  from  this  first  treatment 
of  his  baffled  prerogative  that  the  constitution  would  crum- 
ble in  his  hands  each  time  that  he  dared  to  make  use  of  it. 

The  next  day  the  constitutional  party  in  greater  force  at 
the  meeting  recalled  the  sending  of  this  pamphlet  to  the  de- 
partments. Brissot  was  angry  in  his  journal,  the  Patriate 
Fran^ak.  It  was  there  and  at  the  Jacobins  more  than  in 
the  tribune,  that  he  gave  instructions  to  his  party,  and  al- 
lowed the  idea  of  a  republic  to  escape  him.  Brissot  had  not 
the  properties  of  an  orator :  his  dogged  spirit,  sectarian  cmd 
arbitrary,  was  fitter  for  conspiracy  than  action  :  the  ardor  of 
his  mind  was  excessive,  but  concentrated.  He  shed  neither 
those  lights  nor  those  flames  which  kindle  enthusiasm — ^that 
explosion  of  ideas.  It  was  the  lamp  of  the  Gironde  party ; 
it  was  neither  its  bea<^on  nor  its  torch. 

XX. 

The  Jacobins,  weakened  for  a  time  by  the  great  number 
of  their  members  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  re^ 
mained  for  a  brief  space  without  a  fixed  course  to  pursue, 
like  an  army  disbanded  after  victory.  The  club  of  the  Feu- 
illants,  composed  of  the  remains  of  the  constitutional  party 
in  the  Constituted  Assembly,  strove  to  resume  the  ascen- 
dency over  the  mind  of  the  people.  Bamave,  Lameth,  and 
Duport  were  the  leaders  of  this  party.  Fearful  of  the  people, 
and  convinced  that  an  Assembly  without  anything  to  coun- 
terbalance it  would  inevitably  absorb  the  poor  remnant  of 
the  monarchy,  this  party  wished  to  have  two  chambers  and 
an  equally  poised  constitution.  Bamave,  whose  repent- 
ance had  led  him  to  join  this  party,  remained  at  Paris,  and 
had  secret  interviews  with  Louis  XVI. ;  but  his  counsels, 
like  those  of  Mirabeau  in  his  latter  days,  were  but  vain  re- 
grets, for  the  Revohition  was  beyond  their  power  to  control, 
and  no  longer  obeyed  them.  They  yet,  however,  maintained 
some  influence  over  the  constituted  bodies  of  Paris,  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  king,  who  could  not  bring  himself  to  be- 
lieve that  these  men,  who  yesterday  were  so  powerful 
against  it,  were  to-day  destitute  of  influenoe;  and  thev 
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fcmned  his  last  hope  against  the  new  enemies  he  saw  in  the 
Girondists. 

The  national  guard,  the  directory  of  the  department  of 
Paris !  the  mayor  of  Paris  himself,  Baiily,  and  all  that  party 
in  the  nation  who  wished  to  maintain  order,  still  supported 
them — ^theirs  was  the  party  of  repentance  and  terror.  M. 
de  La  Fayette,  Madame  de  Stiiel,  and  M.  de  Narbonne,  had 
a  secret  vmderstanding  with  the  Feuillants,  and  a  part  of  the 
press  was  on  their  side.  These  papers  sought  to  render  M. 
de  Narbonne  popular,  and  to  obtain  for  him  the  post  of  min- 
ister of  war.  The  Girc«idist  papers  already  excited  the  an- 
ger of  the  people  against  this  party.  Brissot  sowed  the  seeds 
ci  calumny  and  suspicion :  he  denounced  them  to  the  hatred  ^ 
of  the  nation.  "  Number  them — name  them,"  said  he ; 
"  their  names  denounce  them ;  they  are  the  relics  of  the  de- 
throned aristocracy,  who  would  fain  resuscitate  a  constitu- 
tional nobility,  establish  a  second  legislative  chamber  and  a 
senate  of  nobles,  and  who  implore,  in  order  to  gain  their 
ends,  the  armed  intervention  of  the  powers.  They  have  sold 
themselves  to  the  Chateau  de  Tuileiies,  and  sell  there  a  great 
portion  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly ;  they  have  amongst 
them  neither  men  of  genius  nor  men  of  resdution;  their 
talent  is  but  treason,  their  genius  but  intrigue." 

It  was  thus  that  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins,  though 
at  this  moment  beaten,  prepared  those  enmities  against  the 
Feuillants  that,  at  no  remote  period,  were  destined  to  dis- 
perse the  club.  Whilst  the  Girondists  followed  this  course, 
the  royalists  continually  urged  the  people  to  excesses  through 
the  medium  of  their  papers,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  find  a 
remedy  for  the  evil  in  the  evil  itself.  Thus  they  encouraged 
the  Jacobins  against  the  Feuillants,  and  heaped  ridicule  and 
insult  on  those  leaders  of  the  constitutional  party  who  sought 
to  save  a  remnant  of  the  m<marchy ;  for  that  which  they  de- 
tested most  was  the  success  of  the  Revolutiow.  Their  doc- 
trine of  absolute  power  was  less  humiliatingly  contradicted 
in  their  eyes  by  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  and  throne,  than 
in  the  constitutional  monarchy  that  preserved  at  once  the 
king  and  liberty.  Since  the  aristocracy  lost  the  possession 
of  the  supreme  power,  its  sole  ambition — ^its  only  aim — was 
to  see  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  most  unworthy  to  hold 
it.  Incapable  of  again  rising  by  its  own  force,  it  sought  to 
find  in  disorder  the  means  of  so  doing ;  and  from  the  first 
day  of  the  RevoiUtion  to  the  last,  this  party  had  no  other 
Iw^iniet^  azul  it  was  thus  timt  it  ruined  itself  whilst  it  ruined 
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the  monarchy.  It  carried  the  hatred  c^  the  R^^ohltite  ^Bvea 
to  posterity ;  and  though  they  did  not  take  an  active  part  in 
the  crimes  of  the  RevcTution,  yet  their  best  wishes  were  with 
it.  Every  fresh  excess  of  th^  people  gave  a  new  ray  of 
hope  to  its  enemies :  such  is  ihb  poUcy  <^  despair.  Mind  and 
criminal  as  herself.  * 

XXL 

An  example  of  this  at  this  ntoment  occurred.  La  Fayette 
reigned  &e  command  of  the  national  guard  into  the  hands 
of  the  council  genend  of  the  commune.  At  this  meetii^ 
blazed  the  last  faint  spark  of  poptftkr  fsvcM*.  After  he 
quitted  the  chamber  a  deliberation  was  held  as  to  what  mark 
of  gratitude  and  regard  the  city  of  Paris  should  oflfer  him. 
The  general  addressed  a  farewell  letter  to  the  civic  force, 
and  &ected  to  believe  that  the  formation  of  the  constitution 
was  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  and  reduced  him,  like  Wash- 
ington, to  the  rank  of  a  simple  citizen  of  a  free  country. 
"  The  time  of  revolution,"  said  he,  in  this  letter,  "  has  given 
place  to  a  regular  organization,  owing  to  the  liberty  and 
prosperity  it  assures  us.  I  feel  it  is  now  my  duty  to  my  * 
coimtry  to  return  unreserve^y  into  her  hands  all  the  force 
and  influence  with  which  I  was  intrusted  for  her  defwice 
durinff  the  tempests  that  convulsed  her — such  is  my  only 
ambition.  Beware  how  you  believe,"  added  he,  in  conclu- 
sion, "that  every  species  of  despotism  is  extinct!"  And 
he  then  proceeded  to  point  out  some  of  those  perils  and  ex- 
cesses into  which  liberty  might  fall  at  her  first  outset. 

This  letter  was  received  by  the  national  guard  with  an 
enthusiasm  rather  feigned  than  sincere.  Hiey  wished  to 
strike  a  last  blow  against  the  factiotts  by  adhering  to  the 
principles  of  their  general,  and  voted  to  him  a  sword  forged 
from  the  bolts  of  the  BastiOe,  and  a  marble  statue  of  Wash- 
ington. La  Fayette  hastened  to  enjoy  this  premature 
triumph,  and  resigned  the  dictatorship  at  the  moment  when 
a  dictatorship  was  most  necessary  to  his  country.  On  his 
retirement  to  his  estates  in  Auvergne,  he  received  the  depu- 
tation of  the  national  guard,  who  brought  him  iheproc^ 
verbal  of  the  debate.  "  You  behold  me  once  more  amidst 
the  scenes  where  I  was  bom,"  said  he ;  "I  shall  not  again 
quit  them,  save  to  defend  and  confirm  our  new-formed  liberty 
d[0uld  it  be  menaced." 

The  different  opinions  <tf  partieft  followed  faiai  k  hift  t^ 
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tirement.  **  Now/'  said  the  Journal  de  la  Involution,  **  that 
the  hero  of  two  worlds  has  j^yed  out  his  part  at  Pans,  we 
are  curious  to  know  if  the  ex-genend  has  done  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  Revolution.  Li  order  to  solve  the  problem, 
let  us  examine  his  acts.  We  shall  first  see  that  the  founder 
of  American  liberty  does  not  dare  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  people  in  Europe,  until  he  had  asked  permission  from 
the  monarch.  We  shaU  see  that  he  grew  pale  at  the  sight 
of  the  Parisian  army  on  its  road  to  Versailles — alike  deceiv- 
ing the  people  and  the  king ;  to  the  one  he  said,  '  I  deliver 
the  king  into  your  power,*  to  the  other,  *  I  bring  you  my 
army.'  We  should  have  seen  him  return  to  Fa;ns,  dragging 
in  his  train  those  brave  citizens  who  were  alone  guilty  of 
having  sought  to  destroy  the  keep  of  Vincennes  as  they  had 
destroyed  the  Bastille,  their  hands  bound  behind  their  backs. 
We  see  him  on  the  morrow  of  the  joumee  des  poignards, 
touch  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  had  denounced  to  public 
mdignation  the  yesterday.  And  now  we  behold  him  quit  the 
cause  of  liberty,  by  a  decree  which  he  himself  had  secretly 
solicited,  and  disappear  for  a  moment  in  Auvergne  to  re- 
appear on  our  frontiers.  Yet  he  has  done  us  some  service, 
let  us  acknowledge  it.  We  owe  to  him  to  have  accustomed 
our  national  guards  to  go  through  the  civic  and  religious 
ceremonies ;  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  the  morning  drill  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es ;  to  take  patnotio  oaths  and  to  give  suppers. 
Let  us  then  bid  him  adieu !  La  Fayette,  to  consummate 
the  greatest  revolution  that  a  nation  ever  attempted,  we  re- 
quired a  leader,  whose  mind  was  on  an  equality  with  so 
ffreat  an  event.  We  accepted  you ;  the  pliability  of  your 
^tures,  your  studied  orations,  your  premeditated  axioms — 
all  those  productions  of  art  that  nature  disavows,  seemed 
suspicious  to  the  more  clear-sighted  patriots.  The  boldest 
of  them  followed  you,  tore  the  mask  from  your  visage,  and 
cried — Citizens,  this  hero  is  but  a  courtier,  this  sage  but  an 
impostor.  Now,  thanks  to  you,  the  Ilevolution  can  no  longer 
bite,  you  have  cut  the  lion's  claws ;  the  people  is  more  wr- 
midable  to  its  conductors ;  they  have  reassumed  the  whip 
and  spur,  and  you  fly.  Let  civic  crowns  strew  your  paths, 
though  we  remain ;  but  where  shall  we  find  a  Brutus  ?  ' 

XXIL 

Bailly,  mayor  of  Paris,  withdrew  at  the  same  time,  aban- 
dpaad  by  that  party  of  whom  he  had  been  the  idol,  and 
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wbose  Tictim  he  began  to  be ;  but  bis  pbilosopBic  mind  rated 
more  highly  the  good  done  to  the  people  thaai  its  favor,  and 
more  ambitious  of  being  useful  than  of  goyeming  it,  he  al^ 
ready  testified  that  heroic  contempt  for  the  calumnies  of  his 
en^nies  he  afterwards  displayed  for  death. 

His  voice  was,  however,  lost  in  the  tumult  of  the  approach- 
ing municipal  elections ;  two  men  already  disputed  the  dig- 
nity of  mayor  of  Paris,  for  in  proportion  as  the  royal  author^ 
ity  declined,  and  that  of  the  constitution  was  absorbed  in  the 
troubles  of  the  kingdom,  the  mayor  of  Paris  would  become 
Ihe  real  dictator  of  the  capital. 

These  two  men  were  La  Fayette  and  Potion.  La  Fayette 
supported  by  the  constitutionalists  and  the  national  guard, 
Petion  by  the  Girondists-  and  the  Jacobins.  The  royalist 
party,  by  pronouncing  for  or  against  one  of  them^  would  de- 
cide the  election.  The  king  had  no  longer  the  influence  of 
the  government,  which  he  had  suffered  to  escape  from  his 
grasp,  but  he  still  possessed  the  occult  powers  of  corruption 
over  the  leaders  of  the  different  parties.  A  portion  of  the 
twenty-five  millions  of  francs  (1000,000/.^  was  appUed  by 
M*  de  Laporte,  the  intendant  de  la  hste  civile,  and  by  MM. 
Bertrand  de  MoUeville  and  Montmorin,  his  ministers,  in  pur- 
chasing votes  at  the  elections,  motions  at  the  clubs,  applause 
or  hisses  in  the  Assembly,  These  subsidies,  which  had  com- 
menced with  Mirabeau,  now  descended  to  the  lowest  dregs 
of  the  factions ;  they  bribed  the  royalist  press,  and  found 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  orators  and  writers  appa- 
rently most  inveterate  against  the  court;  and  many  false 
manoeuvres,  to  which  the  people  were  urged,  arose  from  no 
other  source.  There  was  a  ministry  of  corruption,  over 
which  perfidy  presided.  Many  obtained  from  this  source, 
under  pretence  of  aiding  the  court,  the  power  of  moderating 
or  betraying  the  people ;  then  fearing  lest  their  treachery 
should  be  discovered,  they  hid  it  by  a  second  betrayal,  ana 
tuiTied  against  the  king  his  own  motions.  Danton  was  of 
this  number.  Sometimes,  through  motives  of  charity  or 
peace,  the  king  gave  a  m<wthly  sum  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  national  guard,  and  the  quariiers  in  which  in- 
surrection was  most  to  be  apprehended.  M.  de  La  Fayette, 
and  P6tion  himself,  often  drew  money  fronti  this  source. 
Thus  the  king  could,  by  employing  those  means,  insure  the 
election,  and  by  joining  the  constitutionalist  party  deter- 
mine the  choice  of  Pans  in  favor  of  M.  de  La  Fayette.  M. 
de  La  Fayette  was  one  of  the  first  originators  of  this  revo*> 
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IiMion  irbieli  humbled  the  thitme ;  his  xmrne  iraa  aisociftted 
with  every  humiliatioix  of  ^e  eourt,  with  all  the  reeentmeiit 
of  the  qneeax^  «U  the  teirotra  c^  the  king ;  he  hftd  been&vt 
theur  droacU  thea  their  protector*  and,  lastly,  th^  guardiaa : 
could  he  be  now  thcar  hope  ?  Would  not  this  post  c^  mayor 
of  Paria^  this  vast,  civil,  and  popular  dignMy,  after  this  long- 
armed  dictatorship  in  the  capital,  be  to  La  FayeUe  but  a 
second  stepping-stone  that  w(wld  raise  him  higher  than  the 
throne,  ana  east  the  long  and  constitii^iQn  into  th^  shade  t 
This  man,  witii  his  theoretically  liberal  ideas^  was  well-inten- 
tioned, and  wished  rather  to  dominate  than  to  reign ;  but 
could  any  reliance  be  placed  on  tiiese  g^od  intentions  that 
bad  been  so  often  overcome  ?  Was.  it  not  full  of  these  good 
intentions  that  he  had  usurped  the  command  of  tiie  civic 
ioree^-captured  the  Bastille  with  the  insurgent  gardes 
Fran^ttises — marched  to  YersaiUes  at  the  head  of  the  popu-^ 
laee  of  Padsr^-suffered  the  chateau  to  be  forced  on  the  6th 
ef  October — arrested  the  r<^ral  family  at  Yarennes,  and  r^ 
tained  the  king  ar  prisoner  in  Ids  own  palace  ?  Would  he 
now  resist  should  the  people  again  command  him  ?  Would 
be  abandon  the  rUe  of  the  French  Wadungton  when  he  had 
half  fulfilled  it  ?  The  human  heart  is  so  constituted  that  we 
rather  prefer  to  cast  oorselves  kuto  the  power  oi  those  who 
would  destroy  us  than  seek  safety  from  those  who  humiliate 
tts.  La  Fayette  humiliated  the  long,  and  more  especially  the 
queen. 

A  respectful  independence  was  the  habitual  expression  of 
La  Fayette's  countenance  in  the  presence  of  Marie  Antd- 
nette.  There  was  perceptible  iQ  the  general's  attitude,  it 
was  to  be  seen  in  his  words,  distinguishable  in  his  accent, 
beneath  the  cold  and  polished  forms  of  the  courtier,  the  in- 
flexibility of  the  citizen.  The  queen  preferred  the  factions. 
She  thus  plainly  spoke  to  her  confidents.  '^M.  de  La  Fay^ 
ette,"  she  said,  ''  will  not  be  the  mayor  of  Paris  in  order  that 
he  may  the  socmer  become  the  maire  du  PaloM,  Petion  is 
a  Jacobin,  a  republican ;  but  he  is  a  fool,  incapable  of  ever 
becoming  the  leader  of  a  party :  he  would  be  a  nullity  as 
mairty  and,  besides,  the  very  interest  he  knows  we  should 
take  in  his  nomination  m^ht  bind  him  to  the  king/' 

Petion  was  the  son  of  2^procur€ur  at  Chartres,  and  a  towns- 
man of  Brissot ;  was  brought  up  in  the  same  way  as  he,^ — ^in 
the  same  studies,  same  philosophy,  same  hatreds.  They 
were  two  men  of  the  same  mind.  The  Revolution,  which 
had  be^  the  ideal  of  their  youth,  had  called  them  on  the 
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•oe&e  tke  same  day,  but  to  play  very  differeat  parts.  Briaaot» 
the  scribe,  political  adyeaturer,  jovraalist,  was  the  man  of 
theory ;  Potion,  the  practical  man.  He  had  in  his  counte- 
nance, in  his  character,  and  his  talents,  that  solemn  mediocrity 
which  is  of  the  multitude,  and  charms  it ;  at  least  he  was  a 
sincere  man,  a  virtue  which  the  people  appreciate  beyond  all 
others  in  those  who  are  concerned  in  public  afiBairs.  Called 
by  lus  felloi^-tcitizens  to  the  Nationid  Assembly,  he  acquired 
there  a  i^ame  rather  from  his  efforts  than  his  success.  The 
fortunate  compeer  of  Bobespierre,  and  then  his  friend,  they 
had  formed  by  themsdves  that  popular  party,  scarcely  visi- 
ble at  the  beginning,  whsh  professed  pure  democracy  and 
the  philosophy  of  J«  J.  Rouss^u ;  whilst  Cazales,  Mirabeau, 
and  Maiuy,  ijie  nobility,  clergy,  and  bawr^t^oisie,  alone  dis- 
puted the  government  The  despotism  of  a  class  appeared 
to  Robespierre  and  Petion  as  odious  as  the  despotism  of  a 
king.  The  triumph  of  the  tiers  etat  was  of  little  consequence, 
60  long  as  the  people,  that  is  to  say,  all  human  kind,  in  its 
widest  acceptation^  did  not  prevaiL  They  had  given  them- 
selves as  a  task)  not  victory  to  one  class  over  another,  but 
the  victory  and  omuiizatioai  of  a  divine  and  absolute  princi- 
ple— ^hiunanity.  This  was  their  weakness  in  the  first  days 
of  the  Revolution,  and  subsequently,  their  i^a^ngth.  Petioa 
was  beginning  to  gather  in  its  harvest. 

He  had  gi^uaSy,  by  his  doctrines  and  his  speeches,  in- 
sinuated himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Paris ; 
he  connected  himself  with  literary  men  by  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind ;  with  the  Orleans  party  by  his  intimacy  with 
Madame  de  Genlis,  the  favorite  of  the  prince,  and  governess 
to  his  children.  He  was  spoken  of  in  one  place  as  a  sage, 
who  sought  to  imbody  philosophy  in  the  constitution;  in 
another  as  a  sagacious  conspirator,  who  desired  to  sap  the 
throne,  or  to  place  upcm  it  the  Due  D*Orleans,  imbody- 
ing  the  interests  and  dynasty  of  the  people.  This  twofold 
reputation  was  equally  advantageous  to  him.  Honest  men 
believed  him  to  be  an  honest  man, — ^malcontents  to  be  a 
malcontent :  the  court  disdained  to  fear  him ;  it  saw  in  him 
only  an  innocent  Utopian,  and  had  for  him  that  contemptuous 
indulgence  which  aristocrats  have  invariably  for  men  of  polit- 
ical creed ;  besides.  Potion  ridded  it  of  La  Fayette.  To  change 
its  foe  was  to  give  it  breathing  time. 

These  three  elements  of  success  gave  P6tion  an  immense 
majority ;  he  was  nominated  mayor  of  Paris  by  more  than 
6,000  votes.    La  Fayette  had  but  3,000.     He  might  at  thia 
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moment,  from  the  depth  of  his  retreat,  hare  fairly  measured 
by  these  ^ures  the  decline  of  his  popularity.  La  Fayette 
represented  the  city,  Petion  the  nation.  The  armed  bour- 
geoisie quitted  public  affairs  with  the  one,  and  the  people 
assumed  th^n  with  the  other.  The  Revolution  marked  with 
a  proper  name  the  fresh  step  she  had  made. 

Petion,  scarcely  elected,  went  in  triumph  to  the  Jacobins, 
and  was  thus  carried  in  the  arms  of  patriots  into  the  tribune. 
Old  Dusault,  who  occupied  it  at  the  moment,  stamipered  out 
a  few  words,  interrupted  by  his  sobs,  in  honor  of  his  pupil. 
"  I  look  on  M.  Petion,"  said  he,  "  as  my  son ;  it  is  very  bold 
no  doubt."  Potion,  ov^come,  embraced  the  did  man  with 
ardor ;  the  tribunes  applauded  and  wept. 

The  other  nominations  were  made  in  the  same  spirit. 
Manuel^  was  named  procureur  de  la  commune; — Danton, 
his  deputy,  which  was  his  £rst  st^  in  popularity ;  he  did  not 
owe  it,  like  Potion,  to  the  public  esteem,  but  to  his  own  in- 
triguing. He  was  appointed  in  spite  of  hjs  reputation.  The 
people  are  apt  to  excuse  the  vices  they  find  useful. 

The  nomination  of  P6tion  to  the  office  of  maire  of  Paris 

five  the  Girondists  a  constant  point  d^appui  in  the  capital, 
aris,  as  well  as  the  Assembly,  escaped  from  the  king's 
hands.  The  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  crumbled 
away  in  three  months.  The  wheels  gave  way  before  they 
were  set  in  moticm.  All  presaged  an  approaching  collision 
between  the  executive  power  and  the  power  of  the  Assembly. 
Whence  arose  this  sudden  decompositicm  ?  It  is  now  the 
moment  for  throwing  a  glance  over  this  labor  of  the  Ccmstit- 
uent  Assembly  and  its  framers. 


BOOK   VII. 
I. 


The  Constituent  Assembly  had  abdicated  in  a  storm. 

This  assembly  had  consisted  of  the  most  imposing  body  of 
men  that  had  ever  represented,  not  only  France,  but  the 
human  race.   It  was  in  fact  the  oecumenical  council  of  modem 

•  Co-editor  with  H6bert  of  the  disgusting  "P^  Duchesne."-—^ 
H.  T«  R. 
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reason  and  philosophy.  Nature  seemed  to  have  created  ex< 
pressly,  and  the  different  orders  of  society  to  have  resenred 
for  this  work,  the  geniuses,  characters,  and  even  vices  most 
requisite  to  give  to  this  focus  of  the  lights  of  the  age  the 
greatness,  eclat,  and  movement  of  a  fire  destined  to  consume 
8ie  remnants  of  an  old  society,  and  to  Ulumine  a  new  one. 
There  were  sages,  like  Bailly  and  Mounier;  thinkers,  like 
Siey^s ;  factious  partisans,  like  Bamave ;  statesmen  like 
Talleynuid;  men^  epochs,  like  Mirabeau,  and  men,  principles, 
like  Robespierre.  Each<»use  was  personified  by  what  most 
distinguished  each  party^  The  very  victims  were  illustrious. 
Cazal^s,  Malouet,  Maury,  sounded  forth  in  bursts  Of  grief 
and  eloquence  the  successive  falls  of  the  throne,  the  aristoc- 
racy, and  the  clergy.  This  active  centre  of  the  thoughts  of 
a  centuty,  was  sustained  during  the  whole  thne  by  the  storm 
of  perpetual  poUdcal  conflict.  Whilst  they  were  deliberating 
within,  the  people  were  acting  without,  and  struck  at  the 
doors.  These  tw^ty-six  months  of  consultations  were  one 
uninterrupted  sedition.  Scarcely  had  cme  institution  crum- 
bled to  pieces  in  the  tribune,  tban  the  nation  swept  it  away 
to  dear  the  space  for  another  institution.  The  anger  of  the 
people  was  only  its  impatience  of  obstacles,  its  madness  was 
only  the  excitement  of  its  reason.  Even  in  its  fury  it  was 
always  a  truth  that  agitated  it.  The  tribunes  only  blinded^ 
by  dazzling  it.  The  unique  characteristic  of  this  Assembly 
was  that  passion  for  the  ideal  which  it  always  felt  itself 
irresistibly  urged  on  to  accomplish.  An  act  of  perpetual 
faith  in  reason  and  justice  :  a  holy  passion  for  the  good  and 
right,  which  possessed  it,  and  made  it  devote  itself  to  its 
work ;  like  the  statuary  who  seeing  the  fire  in  the  furnace, 
where  he  was  casting  his  bronze,  on  the  point  of  being  extin- 
guished, threw  his  furniture,  his  children's  bed,  and  even  his 
house  into  the  flame,  preferring  rather  that  all  should  perish 
than  that  his  work  should  be  lost. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Revolution  has  become  a  date  in  the 
human  mind,  and  not  merely  an, event  in  the  history  of  the 
people.  The  men  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  were  not 
Frenchmen,  they  were  universal  men.  We  mistake,  we  vilify 
them  when  we  consider  them  only  as  priests,  aristocrats^ 

Plebeians,  faithful  subjects,  malcontents  or  demagogues, 
'hey  were,  and  they  felt  themselves  to  be,  better  than  that, 
— workmen  of  God ;  called  by  him  to  restore  social  reason, 
and  found  right  and  justice  throughout  the  universe.  None 
of  them,  except  those  who  opposed  the  Revolution,  limited 
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the  extent  of  its  thought  to  the  boundarii^  of  France.  The 
declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  proves  this.  It  was  the 
decalogue  of  the  human  race  in  all  languages.  The  modem 
Revolution  called  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  to  par^ 
take  of  the  light  and  reign  of  Fraternity. 

IL 

Thus,  not  one  of  its  apostles  who  did  not  proclaim  peace 
anumgst  nations.  Mirabeau,  La  Fayette,  Robespierre  him- 
self erased  war  from  the  symbol  which  they  presented  to 
the  nation.  It  was  the  malcontent  and  ambitious  who  sub* 
tsequently  demanded  it,  and  not  the  leading  Revohitiomsts. 
When  war  burst  out  the  Revolution  had  degenerated.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  took  care  not  to  place  cm  the  frontiers 
of  France  the  boundaries  of  its  truths,  and  to  Hmit  the  sym- 
pathizing soul  of  the  French  Revolution  to  a  narrow  patriotism. 
The  globe  was  the  country  of  its  dogmata.  France  was  only 
the  workshop ;  it  worked  for  all  other  people.  Respectful 
of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  question  of  naticHial  territories,  from 
the  first  moment  it  forbade  conquest.  It  only  reserved  to 
itself  the  property,  or  .rather  the  invention  of  univerisal 
truths  which  it  brought  to  light.  As  vast  as  humanity,  it 
had  not  the  selfishness  t5  isokte  itself.  It  desired  to  give, 
and  not  to  deprive.  It  sought  to  spread  itself  by  right,  and 
not  by  force.  Essentially  spiritual,  it  sought  no  other  empire 
for  France  than  the  voluntary  empire  which  imitation  by  the 
human  mind  conferred  upon  it. 

Its  work  was  prodigi(His,  its  means  a  nullity;  all  that 
enthusiasm  can  inspire,  the  Assembly  undertook  and  per*- 
fected,  without  a  king,  without  a  military  leader,  without  a 
dictator,  without  an  army,  without  any  other  strength  than 
deep  conviction.  Alone,  in  the  midst  of  an  amazed  people, 
with  a  disbanded  army,  an  emigrating  aristocracy,  a  de^ 
spoiled  clergy,  a  conspiring  court,  a  seditious  city,  hostile 
Europe— it  did  what  it  designed.  Such  is  the  wiQ,  such  ib.% 
real  power  of  a  people — and  such  is  truth,  the  irresistible 
auxiliary  of  the  men  who  agitate  themselves  for  God.  If 
ever  inspiration  was  visible  in  the  prophet  or  ancient  legisla^ 
tor,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  had 
two  years  of  sustained  inspiration.  France  was  the  inspired 
of  civilization. 
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Let  us  examine  its  work.  The  prin<nple  of  power  was  en- 
tirely displaced;  royalty  had  ended  by  believing  that  it  wat 
the  exclusive  depositary  of  power.  It  had  demanded  of  re- 
ligion to  consummate  this  robbery  in  the  eyes  ^f  the  peoplet, 
by  telling  them  that  tyranny  came  from  God,  and  was  re- 
sponsiUe  to  God  only.  The  long  heirship  of  throned  races 
had  made  it  believed  that  there  was  a  right  of  reigning  in 
the  blood  of  crowned  families.  Government  instead  of  being 
a  function  had  become  a  possession ;  the  king  master  instead 
of  being  chief.  This  misplaced  principle  displaced  every- 
thing. The  people  became  a  nation,  the  king  a  crowned 
magifitrateu  Feudality,  subaltern  royalty,  assumed  the  rank 
of  actual  property.  The  clergy,  whiich  had  had  institutiona 
and  inviolable  property,  was  now  only  a  body  paid  by  the 
state  for  a  sacred  service.  It  was  from  this  only  one  step  to 
receiving  a  voluntary  salary  for  an  individual  service.  The 
magistracy  ceased  to  be  hereditary.  They  left  it  its  unre- 
movability  to  conform  its  independence.  It  was  an  excep- 
tion to  the  principle  of  offices  when  ^  dismissal  was  possible, 
a  semi-sovereignty  of  justice — ^but  it  was  one  step  towards 
the  truth.  The  legislative  power  was  distinct  from  the  ex- 
ecutive power.  The  nation  in  an  assembly  freely  chosen, 
declared  its  will,  and  the  heredtiary  and  irresponsible  king 
executed  it.  Such  was  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  Consti* 
tution — ^a  people — a  king — a  minister.  But  the  king  irre- 
sponsible, and  consequently  passive,  was  evidently  a  conces- 
sion to  custom,  the  respectful  fiction  of  suppressed  royalty. 

TV. 

He  was  no  longer  will ;  for  to  will  is  to  do.  He  was  not 
a  functionary;  for  the  ^ctionary  acts  and  replies.  The 
king  did  not  reply.  He  was  but  a  majestic  inutility  in  the 
constitution.  The  functions  destroyed,  they  left  the  func- 
tionary. He  had  but  one  attribute,  the  suspensive  veto,  which 
consisted  of  his  right  to  suspend,  for  three  years,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Assembly's  decrees,  He  was  an  obstacle ;  legal, 
but  impotent  for  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Constituent  Assembly,  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
superfluity  of  the  throne  in  a  national  g;ovemment,  had  pnly 
placed  a  king  at  the  summit  of  its  institutions  to  check  am- 
bition, and  that  the  ^ngdom  should  not  be  called  a  republic. 
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The  only  part  of  such  a  king  was  to  prevent  the  truth  from 
appearing,  and  to  make  a  show  in  the  eyes  of  a  people  ac-^ 
eustomed  to  a  sceptre.  This  fiction,  or  this  nullity  cost  the 
people  80,000,000  (of  francs)  a  year  in  the  civil  Ust,  a  court, 
continual  jealousies,  and  the  interminable  corruption  prac- 
tised by  the  court  on  the  organs  of  the  nation.  This  was 
the  real  vice  of  the  constitution  of  1791 :  it  was  not  consist* 
ent.  Royalty  embarrassed  the  constitution;  and  all  that 
embarrasses  injures.  The  motive  of  this  inconsistency  was 
less  an  error  of  its  reason  than  a  respectful  piety  for  an  an- 
cient prejudice,  and  a  generous  tenderness  towards  a  race 
which  had  long  wonji  the  crown.  If  the  race  of  the  Bour- 
bons had  been  extinct  in  the  month  of  September,  1791,  cer- 
tainly the  Constituent  Assembly  would  not  have  invented  a 
king. 


However,  the  royalty  of  '91,  very  little  different  from  the 
royalty  of  to-day,  could  work  for  a  century,  as  well  as  a 
day.  The  error  of  all  historians  is  to  attribute  to  the  vices 
of  the  constitution  the  brief  duration  of  the  work  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  In  the  first  place,  the  work  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  was  not  principally  to  perpetuate  this 
wheelwork  of  useless  royalty,  placed  out  of  complaisance  to 
the  people's  eyes,  in  machinery  which  did  not  regulate  it. 
The  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  the  regeneration 
of  ideas  and  government,  the  displacing  of  power,  the  res- 
toration of  right,  the  abolition  of  all  subjugation  even  of 
the  mind,  the  freedom  of  consciences,  the  formation  of  an 
administration ;  and  this  work  lasts,  and  will  endure  as  long 
as  the  name  of  France.  The  vice  of  the  institution  of  1791 
was  not  in  any  one  particular  point.  It  has  not  perished 
because  the  veto  of  the  king  was  suspensive  instead  of  abso- 
lute ;  it  has  not  perished,  because  the  right  of  peace  or  war 
was  taken  from  the  king,  and  reserved  to  the  nation ;  it  h^ 
not  perished,  because  it  did  not  place  the  legislative  power 
in  one  chamber  only  instead  of  in  two  :  these  asserted  vices 
are  to  be  found  in  many  other  constitutions,  which  still  en- 
dure. The  diminution  of  the  royal  power  was  not  the  main 
danger  to  royalty  in  '91 ;  it  was  rather  its  salvation,  if  it 
could  have  been  saved. 
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VI. 


The  more  power  wbs  given  to  the  Idi^,  and  action  to  ihe 
m<»archical  principle,  the  quicker  the  l£ig  and  the  princi- 
ple would  have  fallen  ;  for  the  greater  would  have  been  the 
distrust  and  hatred  against  him.  Two  chambers,  instead 
of  one,  would  not  have  preserved  anything.  Such  divisions 
ci  power  would  have  no  value,  but  in  proportion  as  they  are 
sacred.  They  are  only  sacred  in  proportion  as  they  are  the 
representatives  of  real  existing  force  in  the  nation.  Would 
a  revolution  which  had  not  paused  before  the  iron  gates  of 
the  Chateau  of  Yersailles  have  respected  the  metaphysical 
distinction  of  power  of  two  kinds  ! 

Besides,  where  were,  and  where  would  be  now,  the  con- 
stitutive dements  of  two  chambers,  in  a  nation  whose  entire 
revolution  is  but  a  convulsion  towards  unity  J  If  the  second 
chamber  be  democratic  and  temporary,  it  is  but  a  twofold 
democracy  with  but  one  common  impulse.  It  can  only  serve 
to  retard  the  common  impulse^  or  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
public  will.  If  it  be  hereditary  and  aristocratic,  it  supposes 
an  aristocracy  pre-existent  in,  and  acknowledged  by,  the 
state.  Where  was  this  aristocracy  in  1791  ?  Where  is  it 
now?  A  modem  historian  says,  "In  the  nobility,  in  the 
presence  of  social  inequalities."  But  the  RevoluticHi  was 
made  against  the  nobiUty,  and  in  order  to  level  social  hered- 
itary inequalities.  It  was  to  ask  of  the  Revolution  itself  to 
make  a  counter-revolution.  Besides,  these  pretended  divis- 
ions of  power  are  always  fictions;  power  is  never  really 
divided.  It  is  always  here  or  there,  in  reality  and  in  its 
integrity, — ^it  is  not  to  be  divided.  It  is  like  the  will,  it  is 
one  or  it  is  not.  If  there  be  two  chambers,  it  is  in  one 
of  the  two ;  the  other  complies  or  is  dissolved.  If  there  be 
one  chamber  and  a  king,  it  is  in  the  king  or  the  chamber. 
In  the  king,  if  he  subjugates  the  Assembly  by  force,  or  if  he 
buys  it  by  corruption;  in  the  chamber  if  it  agitates  the 
public  mind,  and  mtimidates  the  court  and  the  anny  by  the 
power  of  its  language,  and  the  superimty  of  its  opinions. 
Those  who  do  not  see  this  have  no  eyes.  In  this  soi-disant 
balance  of  power  there  is  always  a  controlling  weight :  equi- 
librium is  a  chimera.  If  it  did  exist,  it  would  prepuce  mere 
immobility. 
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vn. 

The  Constiiuent  Assembly  had  then  done  a  good  work ; 
wise,  and  as  durable  as  are  the  institutions  of  a  people  in 
travail,  in  an  age  of  transition.  The  constitution  of  '91  had 
written  all  the  truths  of  the  times,  and  reduced  all  humtm 
reason  to  its  epoch.  All  was  true  in  its  work  except  royalty, 
which  had  but  one  wrong,  which  was  making  the  monarchy 
the  depository  of  its  code. 

We  have  seen  that  this  yery  fault  was  an  excess  of  virtue. 
It  receded  before  the  deposing  from  the  throne  the  family  ^f 
its  kings ;  it  had  the  superstition  of  the  past  without  having 
its  faith,  ^id  desired  to  reconcile  the  republic  and  the  mon- 
archy. It  was  a  virtue  in  its  intentions ;  it  was  a  mistake  in 
its  results ;  for  it  is  an  error  in  politics  to  attempt  the  impos- 
sible. Lous  XVI.  was  the  only  man  in  the  nation  to  whom 
the  constituent  royalty  could  not  be  confided,  since  it  was  he 
from  whom  the  absolute  monarchy  had  just  been  snatched : 
the  constitution  was  a  shared  royalty,  and  but  a  few  days 
previously,  and  he  had  possessed  it  entire.  With  any  other 
person  this  royalty  would  have  been  a  gift,  for  him  alone  it 
was  an  insult.  If  Louis  XVI.  had  been  capable  of  this  abne- . 
gation  of  supreme  power  which  makes  disinterested  heroes 
(and  he  was  one),  the  deposed  party,  of  which  he  was  the 
natural  head,  was  not  like  him ;  we  may  expect  an  act  of  sub- 
lime disinterestedness  from  a  virtuous  man,  never  from  a  party 
en  masse.  Party  is  never  magnanimous ;  they  never  abdicate, 
they  are  extirpated.  Heroic  acts  come  from  the  heart,  and 
party  has  no  heart ;  they  have  only  interests  and  ambition. 
A  body  is  a  thing  of  unvarying  selfishness. 

Clergy,  nobility,  court,  magistracy,  all  abuses,  all  false- 
hoods, all  contumelies,  every  injustice  of  a  monarchy,  are 
personified,  in  spite  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  the  king.  Degraded 
with  him,  they  must  desire  to  rise  with  him.  The  nation, 
which  well  perceived  this  fatal  connection  between  the  king 
suid  the  counter-revolution,  could  not  confide  in  the  kin^ 
however  it  might  venerate  the  man ;  it  saw,  in  him,  of  neces^ 
sity,  the  accomplice  of  every  conspiracy  against  itself.  The 
parvenus  of  liberty  are  as  thinskinned  as  the  parvenus  of  for- 
tune. Jealousies  must  arise,  suspicions  would  produce  in- 
sults, insults  resentments,  resentments  factions,  factions 
shocks  and  overthrows ;  the  momentary  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  the  sincere  concessions  of  the  king,  avert  nothing. 
The  situations  were  false  on  both  sides. 
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If  there  were  m  the  Coostituent  Assembly  more  statesm^i 
than  philosophers,  it  must  have  perceived  that  an  interme- 
dkite  state  was  impossible,  xmder  the  guardianship  of  a  half- 
dethroned  king.  We^do  not  confide  to  the  vanquished  the 
care  and  management  <^  the  conquests.  To  act  as  she  acts, 
was^  to  drive  the  king,  without  redemption,  to  treason  or  the 
scaffold.  An  absolute  party  is  the  only  safe  party  in  great 
crises.  The  tact  consists  in  knowing  when  to  have  recourse 
to  extreme  measures  at  the  critical  minute.  We  say  it  unr 
hesitatii^ly — ^histoiy  will  hereafter  say  as  we  do.  Then  came 
a  moment  when  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  the  right  to 
choose  between  the  monarchy  and  ^he  repubhc,  and  when 
she  had  to  choose  the  repubhc.  ^  There  was  the  safety  of  the 
Eevolution  and  its  legitimacy.  In  wanting  resolution  it 
failed  Ia  prudence. 


VIIL 

But,  they  say  with  Bamave,  France  is  monarchical  by  it9 
gec^rraphy  as  by  its  character,  and  the  contest  arises  in  minds 
directly  between  the  monarchy  and  the  republic  Let  u^ 
make  ourselves  understood : — 

Geography  is  of  no  party;  Home  and  Carthage  had  no 
frontiers ;  Genoa  and  Venice  had  no  territories.  It  is  not 
the  soil  which  determines  the  nature  of  the  constitutions  of 
people,  it  is  time.  The  geog^phical  objection  of  Bamave 
fell  to  the  ground  a  year  afterwards,  before  the  prodigies  in 
France  in  1792.  It  proved  that  if  a  repubhc  fails  in  unity 
and  centralization,  it  is  imable  to  defend  a  continental  -nation- 
ality^ Waves  and  mountains  are  the  frontiers  of  the  weak — 
men  are  the  frontiers  of  a  people.  Let  us  then  have  done 
with  geography*  It  is  not  geometricians  but  statesmen  who 
form  social  constitutions. 

Nations  have  two  ^eat  interests  which,  reveal  to  them  the 
form  they  ^uld  take,  according  to  the  hour  of  the  national 
hfe  which  they  have  attained—the  instinct  of  their  ccmserva^' 
tion,  and  the  instinct  of  their  growth.  To  act,  or  be  idle,  to 
walk,  or  sit  down,  are  two  acts  wholly  different,  which  com- 
pel men  to  {^ssume  attitudes  wholly  diverse.  It  is  the  same 
with  nations.  The  monarchy  or  the  republic  correspond  ex- 
actly {unoi^t  a  people  to  the  necessities  of  these  two  oppo* 
site  cwditiops  of  sQciety--rroposo  Of  action.  We  here  under- 
stand two  words ;  these  two  words>  r^po^e  mi  acticm>  in  theii 
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most  absolute  acceptation ;  for  there  is  repose  in  republics, 
as  there  is  action  in  monarchies. 

Is  it  a  question  of  preservation,  of  reproduction,  of  de- 
velopment in  that  kind  of  slow  and  insensible  growth  which 
people  have  like  vast  vegetables  ?  Is  it  a  question  of  keep- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  European  balance ;  of  preserving  its 
laws  and  manners  ;  of  maintaining  its  traditions,  perpetiiating 
opinions  and  worship,  of  guaranteeing  properties  and  right 
conduct,  of  preventing  troubles,  agitation,  factions  ?  The 
monarchy  is  evidently  more  proper  for  this  than  any  other 
state  of  society.  It  protects  in  lower  classes  that  security 
which  it  desires  for  its  own  elevated  condition.  It  is  Order 
in  essence  and  selfishness:  order  is  its  life— tradition  its 
dogma,  the  nation  is  its  heritage,  religion  its  ally,  aristocra- 
cies are  its  barrier  against  the  invasions  of  the  people.  It 
must  preserve  all  this  or  perish.  It  is  the  government  of 
prudence^  because  it  is  also  that  of  great  responsibility.  An 
empire  is  the  stake  of  a  m(Miarch — ^the  throne  is  everywhere 
a  guarantee  of  immobility.  When  we  are  placed  on  high 
we  fear  every  shake,  for  we  have  but  to  lose  or  to  fall. 

When  then  a  nation  is  placed  in  a  sufficing  territory,  with 
settled  laws,  fixed  interests,  sacred  creeds,  its  worship  in  fuU 
force,  its  social  classes  graduated,  its  administration  organized, 
it  is  monarchical  in  spite  of  seas,  rivers,  or  mountains.  li 
abdicates  and  empowers  the  m<marchy  to  foresee,  to  will,  to 
act  for  it.  It  is  the  most  perfect  of  governments  for  such 
functions.  It  calls  itself  by  the  two  names  of  society  itself; 
unity  and  hereditary  right 

IX. 

If  a  people,  on  the  contrary,  is  at  one  of  those  epochs 
when  it  is  necessary  to  act  with  all  the  intensity  of  its 
strength  in  order  to  operate  within  and  without  one  of  those 
organic  transformations  which  are  as  necessary  to  people  as 
is  a  current  to  waves  or  explosion  to  compressed  powers — 
a  republic  is  the  obligatory  and  fated  form  of  a  nation  at 
such  a  moment. 

Fof  a  «udden,  irresistible,  convulsive  action  of  the  social 
body,  the  arm  and  will  of  all  is  needed  :  the  people  become 
a  mob,  and  rush  headlong  to  danger.  It  can  alone  suffice  to 
its  own  danger.  What  other  arm  but  that  of  the  whole 
people  could  stir  what  it  has  to  stir  ? — displace  what  it  has 
to  displace  ?--ii»tal  what  it  desireA  to  found?   The  monarch 
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would  b'eak  his  sceptre  into  fragments  on  it.  There  must 
be  a  lever  capable  of  raising  thirty  millions  of  wills — ^this 
lever  the  nation  alone  possesses.  It  is  in  itself  the  moving 
power,  the  fulcrum  and  the  lever. 

-  X.  '     '  "       ■    ^ 

*  We  cannot  ask  of  the  law  to  act  against  the  law,  of  tradi- 
tion to  act  against  tradition,  c^  established  order  to  act 
against  established  order.  It  would  be  to  require  strength 
from  weakness,  life  from  suicide ;  and,  besides,  we  should 
ask  in  vain  of  the  monarchical  power  to  accomplish  these 
changes,  in  which  very  often  all  perish,' and  the  king  fore- 
most. Such  a  course  would  be  the  contradiction  to  the 
'  monarchy :  how  coidd  it  attempt  it  ? 

To  ask  a  king  to  destroy  the  empire  of  a  religion  which 
consecrates  him ;  to  despoil  of  their  riches  a  clergy  who  has 
them  by  the  same  divine  title  as  that  by  which  he  has  tenure 
of  his  kingdom  ;  to  degrade  an  aristocracy  which  is  the  first 
step  of  £s  throne;  to  throw  down  social  hierarchies  of 
which  he  is  the  head  and  crown;  to  imdermine  laws  of 
which  he  is  the  highest, — ^is  to  ask  of  the  vaults  of  an  edi- 
fice to  sap  the  foundation.  The  king  could  not  do  so,  and 
would  not.  In  thus  ov^hrowing  all  that  serves  him  for 
support,  he  feels  that  he  would  be  rendered  wholly  destitute. 
He  would  be  playing  with  his  throne  and  dynasty.  He  is 
responsible  for  his  race.  He  is  prudent  by  nature,  and  a 
temporizer  from  necessity.  He  must  soothe,  please,  manage, 
and  be  on  terms  with  all  constituted  interests.  He  is  the 
king  of  the  worship,  aristocracy,  laws,  manners,  abuses,  and 
falsehoods  of  the  empire.  Even  the  vices  of  the  constitu- 
tion form  a  portion  of  his  strength.  To  threaten  them  is  to 
destroy  himself.  He  may  hate  them :  he  dares  not  to  attack 
them. 

XI.  . 

A  republic  alone  can  suffice  for  such  crises ;  nations  know 
this,  and  cling  to  it  as  their  sole  hope  of  preservation.  The 
will  of  the  people  becomes  the  ruling  power.  It  drives  from 
its  presence  the  timid,  seeks  the  bold  and  the  determined, 
summons  all  men  to  aid  in  the  great  work,  makes  trial  of, 
employs,  and  combines  the  force,  the  devotion,  the  heroism 
of  ev^  man.    It  is  the  populace  that  holds  the  helm  of  the 
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rerneH,  ga  which  the  mo9t  prompt,  or  the  most  firm  seizes^ 
vmtil  it  is  again  torn  from  him  by  a  stronger  hand.  But 
every  one  governs  in  the  common  name.  Private  copsider- 
ation,  timidity  of  situation,  difference  of  rank,  aU  disappears. 
No  one  is  responsible — ^to-day  he  rises  to  power — ^to-morrow 
he  descends  to  exile  or  the  scaffold — there  is  no  morrow,  all  is 
to-day — ^resistance  is  crushed  by  the  irresistible  power  oi 
movement  All  bendsr— all  yields  before  the  people.  The 
resentments  of  castes — ^the  abolished  forms  of  worship — ^the 
decimation  of  property — the  extirpated  abuses— the  hiunili- 
ated  aristocracies — all  are  lost  in  the  thundering  sound  of 
the  overthrow  of  ancient  ideas  and  things.  On  whom  can 
we  demand  revenge  ?  The  nation  answers  for  all  to  all,  and 
no  man  has  aught  to  require  from  it.  It  does  not  survive 
itself,  it  braves  recrimination  and  vengeance — it  is  absolute 
as  an  element — anonymous,  as  fataUty — it  completes  its 
work,  and  when  that  is  ended,  says,  *'  Let  us  rest ;  and  let 
tis  assume  monarchy.'' 

XII. 

Such  a  plan  of  aoticm  is  the  republic — the  only  one  that 
befits  the  trying  period  of  transformation.  It  is  the  govern- 
ment of  passion,  the  government  of  crises,  the  government 
of  revolutions.  So  long  as  revolutions  are  unfinished,  so  long 
does  the  instinct  of  the  people  urge  them  to  a  republic ;  for 
they  feel  that  every  other  hand  is  too  feeble  to  give  that 
onward  and  violent  impulse  necessary  to  the  Revolution. 
The  people  (and  they  act  wisely),  will  not  trust  an  irrespon- 
sible, perpetual,  and  hereditary  power  to  fulfil  the  commands 
of  the  epochs  of  creation — they  will  perform  them  them- 
selves. Their  dictatorship  appears  to  them  indispensable  to 
save  the  nation ;  and  what  is  a  dictatorship  but  a  republic  ? 
It  cannot  resign  its  power  until  every  crisis  be  over,  and  the 
great  work  of  revolution  completed  and  consolidated.  Then 
it  can  again  resume  the  monarchy,  and  say,  "  Reign  in  the 
name  of  the  ideas  I  have  given  thee  !*' 

XIII. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  was  then  blind  and  weak,  not 
to  create  a  republic  as  the  natural  instrument  of  the  Revolur 
tion.  Mirabeau,  Bailly,  La  Fayette,  Sieyes,  Bamave,  Talley- 
nmd,  and  Lame^  acted  in  this  respect  like  philosophers. 
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andMt  groal  poliiaoiaa&^  as  eixeats  have  amply  praved.  Tb^ 
belieyed  the  Revolution  finished  as  soon  as  it  was  wiitten, 
and  the  monacch j  eoniYerted  as  soon  as  it  had  sworn  to  pre- 
serve the  constitution.  The  Revolution  was  but  begun  and 
the  oath  of  royalty  to  the  Revolution  as  futile  arthe  oath  of 
the  Revolution  to  royalty,  l^ese  two  elements  could  not 
mingle  until  after  an  interval  of  an  age-^this  interval  was 
the  repabHc.  A  nation  does  not  change  in  a  day,  or  in  fifty 
years,  from  revolutionary  excitements  to  mcmarchical  repose. 
It  is  because  we  foi^t  it  at  the  hour  when  we  should  have 
i«HMmbered  it,  that  the  crisis  was  so  terrible,  and  that  we 
yet  feel  its  effects.  If  the  Revolution,  which  perpetually 
follows  itself,  had  had  its  own  natural  and  fitting  govern- 
ment, tiie  republic***4hia  republic  would  have  been  less 
tumuhuoiit  ami  less  p^urb^  than  the  &ye  attempts  we 
iBade  for  a  monarchy.  The  nature  of  the  agei  in  which  we 
Hve  protests  against  the  traditional  forms  of  power :  at  an 
epoch  ol  movement — a^  government  of  movement-^-sueh  is 
the  law; 

xrv. 

The  naiioiial  Assembly,  il  is>  said,  had  not  the  right  to  act 
thus ;  for  it  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  mbonarohy  and  recog* 
nijsed  Louis  XVI.,  and  could  not  dethrone  him  without  a 
crime.  The  objection  is  puerile,  if  it  originates  in  minds 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  possession  of  the  people  by  dynas- 
ties^ Tlie  Assemldy  at  its  outset  had  proclaimed  ^e  inalien- 
able right  of  the  people ;  and  the  lawfulness  of  necessary 
insurrection,  and  the  oath  of  the  Tennis  Court  (Serment  du 
Jeu  de  Paume),  were  nought  but  an  oath  of  disobedience  to 
t^e  king  and  of  fidelity  to  the  nation.  The  Assembly  had 
afterwms  proclaimed  Louis  XYI.  kbg  of  the  French.  If 
they  possessed  the  pow^  of  proclaiming  him  long,  they  also 
possessed  that  of  proclaimii^  him  a  simple  citizen.  For- 
feiture for  the  national  utility,  and  that  of  the  human  race, 
was  evidently  one  of  its  principles,  and  yet  how  did  it  act  ? 
It  leaves  Louis  XYI.  king,  or  makes  him  king,  not  through 
Inspect  for  that  institution,  but  out  of  respect  for  his  person, 
and  pity  for  so  great  a  downfall.  Such  was  the  truth ;  it 
feared  sacrilege,  and  fell  into  anarcby.  It  was  clement, 
noble,  and  generous.  Louis  XYI.  had  deserved  yreU  from 
his  people  ;  who  well  can  dare  to  censure  so  magnanimous 
a  condescMiaicm  ?    Before  the  king's  departure  for  Yarennea, 
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the  absolute  right  of  the  nation  was  but  an  abstract  fiction, 
the  summum  ju9  of  the  Assembly.  The  royalty  of  Louis 
XYI.  was  respectable  and  respected,  once  again  it  was  estab- 
lished. 

I  ^- 

But  a  moment  arrived,  and  this  moment  was  when  the 
king  fled  his  kingdom,  protesting  against  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion, and  sought  the  assistance  of  the  arpiy,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  foreign  powers,  when  the  Assembly  legitimately 
possessed  the  rigorous  right  of  disposing  of  the  power,  thus 
abandoned  or  betrayed.  Three  courses  were  open :  to  de- 
clare the  downfall  of  the  monarchy,  and  proclaim  a  repub- 
lican revolution;  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  royalty, 
and  govern  in  its  name  during  its  moral  eclipse ;  and,  lastly, 
to  restore  the  monarchy. 

The  Assembly  chose  the  worst  alternative  of  the  three. 
It  feared  to  be  harsh,  and  was  cruel ;  for  by  retaining  the 
supreme  rank  for  the  king,  it  condemned  him  to  the  torture 
of  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  people ;  it  crowned  him 
with  suspicions  and  outrages ;  and  nailed  him  to  the  throne, 
in  order  that  the  throne  might  prove  the  instrument  of  his 
torture  and  his  death. 

Of  the  two  other  courses,  the  first  was  the  most  logical, 
to  proclaim  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  and  the  formation 
of  a  republic. 

The  republic,  had  it  been  properly  established  by  the  As- 
sembly, would  have  been  far  different  from  the  republic 
traitorously  and  atrociously  extorted  nine  months  after  by 
the  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August.  It  would  have 
doubtless  suffered  the  commotion,  inseparable  horn,  the  birth 
of  a  new  order  of  things.  It  woidd  not  have  escaped  the. 
disorders  of  nature  in  a  country  where  everything  was  done 
by  first  impulse,  and  impassioned  by  the  magnitude  of  its 
perils.  But  it  would  have  originated  in  law  and  not  in  sedi- 
tion— ^in  right,  and  not  in  violence-^in  deliberation,  and  not 
in  insurrection.  This  alone  could  have  changed  the  sinister 
conditions  of  its  birth  and  its  future  fate ;  it  might  become 
an  agitating  power,  but  it  would  remain  pure  and  unsullied. 

Only  reflect  for  a  monient  how  entirely  its  legal  and  pre- 
meditated proclamation  would  have  altered  the  course  of 
events.  The  lOtli  of  August  would  not  have  taken  place — 
the  perfidy  and  tjrapny  ^  the  commune  of  Paris — ^the  mas- 
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sacre  of  the  guards — the  as&ault  on  the  palace— the  flight  of 
the  king  to  the  Assembly — ^the  outrages  heaped  on  him 
there — and  his  impriscmment  in.  the  temple — would  have 
never  occurred. 

The  repubUc  woidd  not  haye  killed  a  king,  a  queen,  an  in- 
nocent babe^  and  a  virtuous  princess ;  it  would  not  have  had 
the  massacres  of  September,  those  St.  Bartholomews  of  the 
people — ^that  have  left  an  indelible  stain  on  the  whole  robes 
of  hb^rty.  It  would  not  have  been  baptized  in  the  blood  of  i 
three  hundred  thousand  human  beings — ^it  would  not  have  ' 
armed  the  revolutionary  tribunal  ¥4th  the  axe  of  the  people, 
with  which  it  immolated  a  generation  to  make  way  for  an 
idea, — ^it  would  not  have  had  the  31st  of  May.  The  Giron- 
dists arriving  at  the  supreme  power,  unsullied  by  crime, 
would  have  possessed  more  force  with  which  to  combat  the 
demagogues ;  and  the  republic  calmly  and  deliberately  insti- 
tuted, would  have  intimidated  Europe  far  more  than  an 
Smeute  legitimized  by  bloodshed  and  assassination.  War 
might  have  been  avoided,  or,  if  it  was  inevitable,  have  been  . 
more  imanimous  and  more  triumphant ;  our  generals  would 
not  have  been  massacred  by  their  soldiers  amidst  cries  of 
treason.  The  spirit  of  the  people  would  have  combated 
with  us,  and  the  horror  of  our  days  of  August,  September, 
and  January  would  not  have  ahenated  from  our  standards 
the  nations  attracted  thither  by  our  doctrines.  Thus  a  ^gle 
change  in  the  origin  of  the  republic  changed  the  fate  of  the 
Revolution. 

XVI. 

But  if  this  vigorous  resolution  was  yet  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  France,  and  if  the  Assembly  had  feared  they  had 
given  birth  to  a  republic  prematurely,  the  third  course  was 
yet  open,  to  proclaim  the  temporary  cessation  of  royalty 
during  ten  years,  and  govern  in  a  repubHcan  form  in  its 
name  untU  the  constitution  was  firmly  and  securely  estab- 
lished. This  course  would  have  saved  all  the  respect  due  to 
royalty ;  the  life  of  the  king — the  life  of  the  royal  family — 
the  rights  of  the  people — ^the  purity  of  the  Revolution — it 
was  at  once  firm  and  cahn,  efficacious  and  legitimate.  It 
was  such  a  dictatorship  as  the  people  had  instinctively  fig- 
ured ih  the  critical  tifnes  of  their  existence.  But  instead  of 
a  short,  fugitive,  disturbed,  and  ambitious  dictatorship  of 
one  man»  it  was  the  dictatorship  of  the  nation;  governing 
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itself  througli  its  Nataonal  Aeseml^y.  Hi^  nai^n  ndgl^ 
have  respectfully  Iwd  by  royalty  dxiiing  ten  years,  in  ordw 
itself  to  carry  out  a  work  above  the  power  o(  the  king. 
This  accomplished,  resentment  extinguished,  habits  formed, 
the  laws  in  operation,  the  frontiers  protected,  the  dergy  Sec- 
ularized, tl^  aristocracy  humbled,  the  dictatorship  eould 
terminate.  The  king  or  his  dynasty  could  ascend  witliout 
danger  a  thrcme  from  which  all  danger  was  now  averted. 
I^is  veritable  republic  would  have  thus  resumed  the  name 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  without  changing  anything^ 
and  the  statue  of  royalty  would  have  been  replacM  on  its 
pedestal  when  the  base  hsd  been  cc^isolidated.  Such  would 
have  been  the  consulate  <rf  the  people,  far  Superior  to  that 
consulate  of  a  man  who  was  to  finish  by  ravaging  £urope> 
and  by  the  double  usurpation  of  a  thrcme  and  a  revoluticm. 

Or,  if  at  the  expiration  of  this  national  dictatorship,  the 
naticHi,  well  governed  and  guided,  found  it  dangerous  w 
useless  to  re-establish  the  throne,  what  prevented  it  from 
saying,  I  now  assume  as  a  definitive  government  that  which 
I  assumed  as  a  dictatorship :  I  prockim  the  French  republic 
as  the  only  government  befitting  the  excitement  aad  enei^ 
of  a  regenerative  epoch ;  for  the  republic  is  a  dictalorshijp 
perpetuated  and  constituted  by  the  people.  What  avails  a 
throne  ?  I  remam  erect :  it  is  the  attitude  of  a  people  in 
travail ! 

In  a  word,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  whose  light  iUu^ 
mined  the  globe — whose  audacity  in  two  years  transformed 
an  empire,  had  but  one  fault,  that  of  coming  to  a  close.  It 
should  have  perpetuated  itself:  it  abdicated.  A  nation 
that  abdicates  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  and  on  heaps 
of  ruins,  bequeaths  the  sceptre  to  anarchy.  The  king  could 
reign  no  longer,  the  nation  would  not  Thus  faction  reigned, 
and  the  Revolution  perished ;  not  because  it  had  gone  too 
far,  but  because  it  had  not  been  sufllciently  bold.  So  true 
is  it  that  the  timidity  of  nations  is  not  less  disastrous  than 
the  weakness  of  kings;  and  that  a  people  who  knows  not 
how  to  seize  and  guard  all  that  which  pertains  to  it,  falls 
at  once  into  tjranny  and  anarchy.  The  Assembly  dared  to 
do  everything  save  to  reign :  the  Reign  of  the  Revolution 
was  nought  but  a  republic :  and  the  Assembly  left  this 
name  to  fections,  and  this  fona  to  terror.  Such  was  its 
fault— 4t  expiated  it ;  and  the  ej:^iiticm  is  x»»t  yet  eiided  fat 
France. 
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WniLSt  the  king,  isolated  at  the  summit  of  the  constittt* 
ikm,  sought  support,  sometimes  by  hazardous  negotiations 
with  foreigners,  s(Hnetimes  by  rash  attempts  at  corruptioii 
in  the  capital,  a  body,  some  Girondists  and  other  Jacobins, 
hf^  as  yet  confounded  under  the  common  denominaticm  of 
patriots,^  began  to  imite  and  form  the  nucleus  of  a  great 
republican  idea:  they  were  Petion,  Robespierre,  Bnssot, 
Buzot,  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonne,  Carra,  Louvet,  Ducos, 
Fonfrdde,  Duperret,  Sillery-Genlis,  and  many  others,  whose 
names  have  scarcely  emerged  from  obscurity.  The  home  of 
a  young  woman,  daughter  of  an  engraver  of  the  Quai  des 
Orfevres,  was  the  meeting  place  of  this  union.  It  was  there 
that  the  two  great  parties  of  the  CHrande  and  the  Montagne 
assembled,  united,  sepiUBted,  and  affcer  having  acquired  power, 
and  overturned -the  monarchy  in  company,  tore  the  uosom 
of  their  country  wiUi  their  dissensions,  and  destroyed  liberty 
whilst  they  destroyed  each  other.  It  was  neither  ambition, 
nor  fortune,  nor  celebrity  which  had  successively  attracted 
these  men  to  this  woman's  residence,  then  without  credit, 
name,  or  comforts:  it  was  conformity  of  opinion;  it  was 
that  devoted  worship  which  chosen  spirits  like  to  render  in 
secret  as  in  public  to  a  new  truth  which  promises  happiness 
to  mankind;  it  was  the  invisible  attraction  of  a  common 
faith,  that  communion  of  the  first  neophytes  in  the  religion 
oi  philosophy,  where  the  necessity  for  souls  to  unite  before 
they  associate  by  deeds,  is  felt.  So  long  as  the  thoughts 
common  to  political  men  have  not  reached  that  point  where 
they  become  fruitful,  and  are  organized  by  contact,  nothing 
is  accomplished.  Revolutions  are  ideas,  and  it  is  this  com- 
munion which  creates  parties. 

The  ardent  and  piire  mind  of  a  female  was  worthy  of  be- 
coming the  focus  to  which  converged  all  the  rays  of  the  new 
truth,  in  order  to  become  prolmc  in  the  warmth  of  the 
heart,  and  to  light  the  pile  of  old  institutions.  Men  have 
the  spirit  of  truth,  women  only  its  passion.  There  must  be 
love  in  the  essence  of  all  creations ;  it  would  seem  as  though 
truth,  like  nature>  has  two  sexes.  There  is  invariably  a 
woman  at  the  begianing  €f  all  gnat  uftdertakings ;  one  was 
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requisite  to  the  principle  of  the  French  Revolution.*  We 
may  say  that  philosophy  foimd  this  woman  in  Madame 
Roland.     ' 

The  historian,  led  away  by  the  movement  of  the  events 
which  hd  retraces,  should  pause  in  the  presence  of  this  se- 
rious and  touching  figure,  as  passengers  stopped  to  contem- 
plate her  sublime  features  and  white  dress  on  the  tumbril 
which  conveyed  thousands  of  victims  to  death.  To  imder- 
stand  her  we  must  trace  her  career  from  the  atelier  of  her 
father  to  the  scaffold.  It  is  in  a  woman's  heart  that  the 
germ  of  virtue  Hes ;  it  is  almost  always  in  private  life  that 
the  secret  of  public  life  is  reposed. 

II. 

Young,  lovely,  radiant  with  genius,  recently  married  to  a 
man  of  serious  mind,  who  was  touching  on  old  age,  and  but 
recently  mother  of  her  first  child,  Madame  Roland  was  bom 
in  that  intermediary  condition  in  which  families  scarcely 
emancipated  from  manual  labor  are,  it  may  be  said,  am- 
phibious between  the  laborer  and  the  tradesman,  and  retain 
in  their  manners  the  virtues  and  simpLbity  of  the  people,- 
whilst  they  already  participate  in  the  lights  of  society.  The 
period  in  which  aristocracies  fall  is  that  in  which  nations 
regenerate.  The  sap  of  the  people  is  there.  In  this  was 
bom  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  the  virile  type  of  Madame 
Roland.  A  portrait  of  her  whept  a  child  represents  a  young 
girl  in  her  father's  workshop,  holding  in  one  hand  a  boo£ 
and  in  the  other  an  engraving  tool.  This  picture  is  the 
symbolic  definition  of  the  social  condition  in  which  Madame 
Roland  was  bom,  and  the  precise  moment  between  the  labor 
of  her  hands  and  her  mind. 

Her  father,  Gratien  Phlippon,  was  an  engraver  and 
painter  in  enamel.  He  joined  to  these  two  professions  that 
of  a  trade  in  diamonds  and  jewels.  He  was  a  man  always 
aspiring  higher  than  his  abilities  allowed,  and  a  restless 
speculator,  who  incessantly  destroyed  his  modest  fortune  in 
his  eflforts  to  extend  it  in  proportion  to  his  ambitious  yearn- 
ings. He  adored  his  daughter,  and  could  not,  for  her  sake, 
content  himself  with  the  perspective  of  the  workshop.  He 
gave  her  an  education  of  the  lughest  degree,  and  nature  had 
conferred  upon  her  a  heart  for  the  most  elevated  destinies. 
We  ne^d  not  say  what  dreams,  misery,  and  misfortunes  men 
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with  such  characters  inyariatdy  bring  upon  their  honest 
families. 

The  yoimg  girl  grew  up  in  this  atmosphere  of  luxuriant 
imagination  and  actual  wretchedness.  £ndowed  with  a 
premature  judgment,  she  early  detected  these  domestic 
miseries,  and  took  refuge  in  the  good  sense  of  her  mother 
from  the  illusions  of  her  father  and  her  own  presentiments 
of  the  future. 

Marguerite  Bimont  (he^  mother's  name)  had  brought  her 
husband  a  calm  beauty,  and  a  mind  very  superior  to  her 
destiny,  but  angehc  piety  and  resignation  armed  her  equally 
against^ambition  ai^d  despair.  The  mother  of  seven  children, 
who  had  all  died  in  the  birth,  she  concentrated  in  her  only 
child  all  the  love  of  her  soul.  Yet  this  very  love  guarded 
her  from  any  weakness  in  the  education  of  her  daughter. 
She  preserved  the  nice  balance  of  her  heart  and  her  mind ; 
of  her  imiagination  and  her  reason.  The  mould  in  which 
she  formed  this  youthful  mind  was  graceful ;  but  it  was  of 
brass.  It  might  have  been  said  that  she  foresaw  the  des* 
tinies  of  her  child,  and  infused  into  the  mind  of  the  young 
girl  that  masculine  spirit  which  {(maa  heroes  and  inspires 
martyrs. 

Nature  lent  herself  admirably  to  the  task,  and  had  en- 
dowed her  pupil  with  an  understanding  even  superior  to  her 
dagzling  beauty.  This  beauty  of  her  earlier  years,  of  which 
she  has  herself  traced  the  principal  features  with  infinite 
ingenuousness  in  the  more  sprightly  pages  of  her  memoirs, 
was  far  from  having  gained  the  energy,  the  melancholy,  and 
the  majesty  which  she  subsequendy  acquired  from  repressed 
love,  high  thought,  and  misfortune. 

A  taU  and  supple  figure,  flat  shoulders,  a  prominent  bust, 
raised  by  a  free  and  strong  respiration,  a  modest  and  most 
becoming  demeanor,  itmi  earriaffe  of  the  neck  which  be- 
speaks intrepidity,  black  and  son  hair,  blue  eyes,  which  ap- 
peared brown  in  the  depth  of  their  reflection,  a  look  which 
like  her  soul  passed  rapidly  from  tenderness  to  energy,  the 
nose  of  a  Grecian  statue,  a  rather  large  mouth,  opened  by  a 
smile  as  well  as  speech,  splendid  teeth,  a  turned  and  well* 
rounded  chin  ^ve  to  the  ov^l  of  her  features  that  voluptu- 
*  ous  and  feminme  grace,  without  which  even  beauty  does  not 
elicit  love,  a  skin  marbled  with  the  animation  of  life,  and 
V  veined  by  blood  which  the  least  impression  sent  mounting  to 
4  *  her  cheeks,  a  tone  of  voice  which  borrowed  its  vibrations 
from  the  deepest  fibres  of  her  heart,  and  which  wa3  deeply 
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modulated  to  its  finest  moyements  (a  precious  gift,  for  the 
tone  of  Yoice,  which  is  the  channel  of  emotion  in  a  woman, 
is  the  medium  of  persuasion  in  the  orator,  and  by  both  these 
titles  nature  owed  her  the  charm  of  Toice,  and  had  bestowed 
it  pn  her  freely.)  Such  at  eighteen  years  of  age  was  the 
portrait  of  this  young  girl,  whom  obscurity  long  kept  in  the 
shade,  as  if  to  prepare  for  life  or  death  a  soul  more  strong, 
and  a  victim  more  perfect. 

.     HI. 

Her  understanding  lightened  this  beauteous  frame-work 
with  a  precocious  and  flashing  intelligence,  which  was  already 
inspiration.  8he  acquired,  as  it  were,  the  most  difficult  ac- 
complishments even  frt)m  looking  into  their  very  elements. 
What  is  taught  to  her  age  and  sex  was  not  sufficient  for  her. 
The  masculine  education  of  men  was  a  want  and  sport  to 
her.  Her  powerful  mind  had  need  of  all  the  means  of 
thought  for  its  due  exercise.  Theology,  history,  philosophy, 
music,  painting,  dancing,  the  exact  sciences,  chemistry,  for- 
eign tongues  and  learned  languages,  she  learned  all  and  de- 
sired more.  She  herself  formed  her  ideas  from  all  the  rays 
which  the  obscurity  of  her  condition  allowed  to  penetrate 
into  the  laboratory  of  her  father.  She  even  secreted  the 
books  which  the  yoimg  apprentices  brought  and  forgot  for 
her  in  the  workshop.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  and  the  English  philosophers,  feU  into  her 
hands ;  but  her  real  food  was  Plutarch. 

"  I  shall  never  forget,"  she  said,  *^  the  Lent  of  lYGS,  dur- 
ing which  I  every  day  carried  that  book  to  church,  instead 
of  the  book  of  prayers :  it  was  from  this  moment  that  I  date 
the  impressions  and  ideas  which  made  me  republican,  when 
I  had  never  formed  a  thought  on  the  subject."  After  Plu- 
tarch, Fen61on  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  her. 
Tasso  and  the  poets  followed.  Heroism,  virtue,  and  love 
were  destined  to  pour  from  their  three  vases  at  once  into  the 
soul  of  a  woman  destined  to  this  triple  palpitation  of  grand 
in^pressions. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fire  in  her  soul  her  reason  remained 
calm,  and  her  purity  spotless.  She  scarcely  owns  to  the 
slightest  and  fugitive  emotions  of  the  heart  and  senses. 
"  When,  as  I  read  behind  the  screen  which  closed  up  my 
ehamber  from  my  father's  apartment,"  she  writes,  "my 
breathing  was  at  all  loud,  I  felt  n  burning  blush  overspread 
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my  cheek,  snd  my  altered  vcace  wotdd.  have  betrayed  my 
agitation.  I  was  Eucharis  to  Telemaehus,  and  Herminia  to 
iSuicred.  Yet,  transformed  as  I  was  into  them,  I  never 
thought  myself  of  becoming  anything  to  anybody.;  I  made 
no  reflection  that  individually  affected  me  ;  I  sought  nothing 
around  me :  it  was  a  dresmi  without  awaking.  Yet  I  re- 
member having,  beheld  with  with  much  agitation  a  young 
painter  named  Taboral,  who  called  on  my  father  occasionally , 
He  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  sweet  voice,  in- 
telligent countenance,^  and  blush^  like  a  girl.  When  I 
heard  him  in  the  atelier,  I  had  always  a  pencil  or  something 
to  look  after ;  but  as  his  presence  embarrassed  as  much  as  it 
pleased  me,  I  went  away  qidcker  than  I  entered^  with  a  pal- 
pitating heart,  a  tremor  that  made  me  run  and  hide  ^  myself 
in  my  HttleTOom." 

Although  her  mother  was  very  pious,  she  did  not  forbid 
her  daughter  from  reading.  She  wished  to  inspire  her  with 
religion,  and  not  enforce  it  upon  her.  Full  of  good  sense 
and  toleration,  she  left  her  with  confidence  to  her  reason, 
and  sought  neither  to  repress  nor  dry  up  the  sap  which 
would  hereafter  produce  its  fruit  in  her  heart.  A  servile, 
not  voluntary  religion,  appeared  to  her  degradation  and 
slavery  which  God  could  not  accept  as  a  tribute  worthy  of 
him.  The  pensive  mind  of  her  daughter  naturally  tended 
towards  the  great  objects  of  eternal  happiness  or  misery, 
and  she  was  sure,  at  an  earlier  age  than  any  other,  to  plunge 
deeply  into  theiu  mysteries.  The  reign  of  sentiment  began  , 
in  her  through  the  love  of  God.  The  sublime  delirium  of 
her  pious  contemplations  embellished  and  preserved  the  first 
years  of  her  youth,  composed  the  rest  by  her  philosophy,  and 
seemed  as  if  it  must  preserve  her  forever  from  the  tempests 
of  passion.  Her  devotion  was  ardent ;  it  took  the  tints  of 
her  soul,  and  she  aspired  to  the  cloister,  and  dreamed  of 
martjrrdom.  Entering  a  convent,  she  found  there  propitious 
moments,  surrendering  her  thoughts  to  mystiqism  and  her 
heart  to  first  friendships.  The  monotonous  regularity  oi  this 
life  gently  soothed  the  activity  of  her  meditations.  In  the 
hours  of  relaxation  she  did  not  play  with  her  companions, 
but  retired  beneath  some  tree  to  read  and  muse.  As  sensi- 
tive as  Rousseau  to  the  beauty  of  foliage,  the  rustling  of  the 
grass,  the  odor  of  the  herbs,  she  admired  the  hand  of  God, 
and  kissed  it  in  his  works.  Overflowing  with  gratitude  and 
inward  delight,  she  went  to  adore  him  at  church.  There 
^#he  sonorous  organ's  lengthened  peal,  uniting  with  the  voices 
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of  the  ycmtlifid  nuns,  completed  the  excess  of  her  eesta^. 
The  Oathohc  religion  has  every  mysterious  fascination  for 
the  senses,  and  pleasure  for  the  imagination.  A  npvice  took 
the  veil  during  her  residence  in  the  convent.  Her  presenta- 
tion at  the  entrance,  her  white  yeil,  hnr  crown  of  roses,  the 
sweet  and  soothing  hymns  which  directed  her  from  earth  to 
heaven,  the  mortuary  cloth  cast  over  her  youthful  and  buried 
beauty,  and  over  her  palpitating  heart,  made  the  young  artist 
shudder,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  tears.  Her  destiny 
opened  to  her  the  image  of  great  sacrifices,  and  she  felt 
within  herself  by  anticipation  all  the  courage  and  the  suf- 
fering. 

IV. 

The  charm  and  custom  of  these  religious  feelings  were 
never  efiaoed  from  her  mind;  Philosophy,  which  soon  be- 
came her  worship,  dissipated  her  faith,  but  left  the  impres- 
sion it  had  created.  She  could  not  assist  at  the  ceremonies 
of  a  worship  whose  mysteries  her  reascm  had  repudiated, 
without  feeling  their  attraction  and  respect.  The  sight  of 
weak  men  united  to  adore  and  pray  to  the  Father  of  the 
human  race  affected  her  sensibly.  The  music  raised  her  to 
the  skies.  She  quitted  these  Christian  temples  happier  and 
better;  so  much  are  the  recollections  of  mfancy  reflected 
and  prolonged  even  in  the  most  troubled  existence. 

This  impassioned  taste  for  infinity  and  pious  sentiment 
continued  their  influences  over  her  after  her  return  to  her 
father's  house.  "My  father's  house  had. not,"  she  writes, 
"  the  solitary  tranquillity  of  the  convent,  still  plenty  of  air, 
and  a  wide  space  coi  the  roof  oi  our  house  near  the  Pant 
Nmfy  were  before  my  dreamy  and  romantic  imagination. 
How  many  times  fi:om  my  window,  which  looked  northward, 
have  I  contemplated  with  emotions  the  vast  deserts  of  heaven, 
its  glorious  imire  vault,  so  splendidly  framed  from  the  blue 
dawn  of  morning,  behind  the  Pont-du- Change,  until  the 
golden  sunset,  when  the  glorious  purple  faded  away  behind 
the  trees  of  the  Champs  Eiysees  and  the  houses  of  Chsullot. 
I  did  not  fail  thus  to  employ  some  moments  at  the  close  of  a 
fine  day ;  and  quiet  tears  frequently  stole  deliciously  from 
my  gyes,  whilst  my  heart,  throbHng  with  an  inexpressible 
sentiment,  happy  thus  to  beat,  and  grateful  to  exist,  offered 
to  the  Being  of  beings  a  homage  pure  and  worthy  of  him." 

Alas !  when  she  wrote  these  lines,  she  no  longer  saw  but 
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in  her  mind  thai  narrow  strip  of  the  heaven  of  Paris,  and 
the  remembrance  of  those  glorious  evenings  ooHty  illumined 
with  a  fugitive  gleam  the  walls  of  her  dungeon. 


But  she  was  then  happy,  between  her  aunt  Angelique  and 
her  mother,  in  what  she  calls  the  beautiful  quMter  of  the 
Isle  Saint  Louis.  On  these  straight  quays,  on  this  tranquil 
bank,  she  took  the  air  on  summer  evenings,  watching  the 
graceful  course  of  the  river,  and  the  distant  landscape.  In 
thfr  morning  she  traversed  these  quays  with  holy  zeal,  in 
order  to  go  to  church,  and  that  she  might  not  meet  in  this 
lone  road  anything  to  distract  her  attenticm.  Her  father, 
who  liked  her  lofty  studies,  and  was  intoxicated  at  his 
daughter's  success,  was  still  desirous  of  initiating  her  in  his 
oWn  craft,  and  made  her  begin  to  engrave.  She  learned  to 
handle  ihe  burin,  and  succeeded  in  this  as  in  everything  eke. 
As  yet  she  did  not  derive  any  salary  from  it;  but  at  the 
f§te  of  her  grandfather  and  grandmother,  she  presented  to 
them  as  her  offering,  son^times  a  head  which  she  had  ap- 
plied herself  to  execute  for  this  express  purpose,  sometimes 
a  smsll  brass  plate,  highly  polished,  on  which  she  had  en- 
graved emblems  or  flowers;  and  they  in  return  gave  her 
ornaments  or  something  for  her  toilette,  fen*  which  she  con- 
fesses always  to  have  been  anxious. 

This  taste,  natural  to  her  age  and  sex,  did  not,  however, 
distract  her  from  the  more  humble  domestic  duties.  She 
was  not  ashamed,  after  appearing  on  Sundays  at  church,  or 
walking  out,  elegantly  dressed,  to  put  aa  during  the  week  a 
cotton  gown,  and  go  to  market  with  her  modier.  She  used 
even  to  go  out  to  shops  in  their  neighborhood  to  buy  \y9n\ej 
or  salad,  which  had  been  forgotten.  Although  she  felt 
herself  somewhat  humifiated  by  these  domestic  cares,  which 
brought  her  down  from  the  eminence  of  her  Plutarch,  and 
her  vidonary  wanderings,  she  combined  so  much  grace,  and 
so  much  natural  dignity,  that  the  fruit- woman  used  t<h  take 
pleasure  in  serving  her  before  her  other  custom^^ ;  and  the 
first  comers  took  no  offence  at  this  preference.  This  yoimg 
girl,  this  future  H61oise  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  read 
serious  books,  who  expounded  the  circles  ci  the  celestial 
globe,  handled  the  pencil  and  burin,  and  in  whose  soul 
aspiring  thoughts  and  impassioned  feelings  already  found 
space,  was  c^ten  called  into  the  kitchen  to  prepare  the  vege- 
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tables  for  dinner.  This  mixture  of  serious  shades,  el^ant 
research,  and  domestic  occupations,  ordered  and  sensibly 
mingled  by  her  mother's  sagacity,  seemed  to  prepare  her 
already  for  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  in  after  days 
helped  her  to  support  them.  It  was  Rousseau  at  Charmettes 
piling  up  the  woodstack  of  Madame  de  Warens  witb  the  hand 
which  was  to  write  the  Contrat  Social,  or  Philopoemen 
chopping  his  wood* 

VI. 

From  the  retirement  of  such  secluded  life,  she  sometimes 
perceived  the  higher  world  which  shone  above  her.  The- 
lights  which  displayed  to  her  this  great  world  offended,  more 
than  they  dazzled,  her  sight.  The  pride  of  this  aristocratic 
society,  which  saw  without  yaliung  her,  weighed  on  her 
sensitive  mind — a  society  in  which  her  position  was  npt 
assigned  to  her,  seemed  badly  framed.  It  was  less  envy 
than  justice  that  revolted  in  her.  Superior  beings  have  their 
places  marked  out  by  nature,  and  everything  that  keeps  them 
from  occupying  them,  seems  to  them  an  usurpation.  They 
find  society  frequently  the  reverse  of  nature,  and  take  their 
revenge  by  despising  it:  from  this  arises  the  hatred  of 
genius  ag£unst  power.  Genius  dreams  of  an  order  of  things, 
in  which  the  ranks  should  be  marked  out  by  nature  and 
virtue ;  whilst  in  reality  they  are  almost  always  derived  from 
birth — ^that  blind  allotment  of  fate.  There  are  few  great 
minds  which  do  not  feel  in  their  earliest  progress  the  perse- 
cution of  fortune,  and  who  do  not  begin  by  an  internal  revolt 
against  society.  They  are  only  qideted  by  their  own  dis- 
couragement. Some  are  resigned  from  a  more  lofty  feeling 
to  the  place  which  God  assigns  to  them.  To  put  up  with 
the  world  humbly  is  still  more  beautiful  than  to  control  it. 
This  is  the  very  acme  of  virtue.  Religion  leads  to  it  in  a 
day;  philosophy  only  conducts  to  it  by  a  lengthened  life, 
misery,  or  death.  These  are  days  when  the  most  elevated 
place  in  the  world  is  a  scaffold. 

VII. 

The  young  maiden  once  conducted  by  her  grandmother  to 
an  aristocratic  house,  of  which  her  humble  parents  were 
free,  was  deeply  hurt  at  the  tone  of  condescending  superiority 
with  which  her  grandmother  and  herself  were  treated.  "  My 
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pride  took  alarm,"  ske  writes,  ''  my  blood  bmled  more  than 
usual,  and  I  blushed  violently.  I  no  longer  inquired  of  my- 
self why  this  lady  was  seated  on  a  sofa,  and  my  grandmother 
on  a  low  stool ;  but  my  feelings  led  to  suCh  reflection,  and  I 
saw  the  end  of  the  visit  with  satisfaction  as  if  a  weight  was 
taken  off  my  mind." 

r  Another  time  she  was  taken  to  pass  eight  days  at  Ver- 
sailles, in  the  palace  of  that  king  and  queen  whose  throne  she 
was  one  day  to  sap.  Lodged  in  the  attics  with  one  of  the 
female  domestics  of  the  Chiteau,  she  was  a  close  observer 
of  this  royal  luxury,  which  she  beUeved  was  paid  for  by  the 
misery  of  the  people,  and  that  grandeur  of  things  founded 
on  the  servihty  of  courtiers.  The  lavishly  spread  tables,  the 
walks,  the  play,  presentations— all  passed  before  her  eyes  in 
the  pomp  and  vanity  of  the  world.  These  ceremonious 
details  of  power  were  repugnant  to  l^er  mind,  which  fed  on 
philosophy,  truth,  liberty,  and  the  virtue  of  the  olden  time. 
The  obscure  names,  the  humble  attire,  of  the  relatives  who 
took  her  to  see  all  jthis,  only  procured  for  her  mere  passing 
looks  and  a  few  words,  which  meant  more  protection  than  fa- 
vor. The  feeling  that  her  youth,  beauty,  and  merit,  were,  un- 
perceived  by  this  crowd,  who. only  adored  favor  or  etiquette, 
oppressed  her  mind.  The  philosophy,  natural  pride,  imag- 
ination, and  fixedness  of  her  soul  were  all  wounded  during 
this  sojourn.  '*  I  preferred,"  she  says,  ''the  statues  in  the 
gardens  to  the  personages  of  the  palace."  And  her  mother 
inquiring  if  she  were  pleased  with  her  visit — "  Yes,"  was 
her  reply,  "  if  it  be  soon  ended ;  for  else,  in  a  few  more  days 
I  shall  so  much  detest  all  the  persons  I  see,  that  I  should 
not  know  what  to  do  with  my  hatred."  "  What  hium  have 
they  done  you  ?"  inquired  her  mother.  "  To  make  me  feel 
injustice,  and  look  upon  absurdity."  As  she  contemplated 
these  splendors  of  the  despotism  of  Louis  XIV.,  which 
were  drooping  into  corruption,  she  thought  of  Athens,  but 
forgot  the  de^  of  Socrates,  the  exile  of  Aristides,  the  con- 
demnation of  Phocion.  **  I  did  not  then  foresee,"  she 
writes,  in  melancholy  qiood,  as  she  pens  these  lines — "  that 
destiny  reserved,  me  to  be  the  witness  of  crimes  such  as 
those  of  which  they  were  the  victims,  and  to  participate  in 
the  glory  of  their  martyrs,  after  having  professed  their  prin- 
ciples." 

Thus,  the  imagination,  cbar^ter,  and  studies  of  this  girl 
prepared  her,  unknown  to  herself  for  the  republic.  Her 
religion  alone,  then  so  powerful  over  her,  restrained  her 
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within  the  bounds  of  that  resignation  which  submitt  the 
thoiights  to  the  will  of  God.  But  philosophj  became  b^ 
creed,  and  this  creed  formed  a  portion  of  her  politics.  The 
emancipation  of  the  people  united  itself  in  her  vaiM  with  the 
emancipation  of  ideas,  ^e  believed,  by  overturning  thrones, 
that  she  was  working  for  man ;  and,  by  overthrowing  altars> 
that  she  was  laboring  for  God.  Such  is  the  confession  which 
she  herself  made  of  her  change. 

vin. 

However,  the  youn^  girl  had  akeady  attracted  many 
suitors  f<^  her  hand.  Her  father  wished  to  marry  her  in  the 
class  to  which  he  himself  belonged.  He  loved,  esteemed 
commerce,  because  he  considered  it  the  source  of  wealth. 
His  daughter  despised  it  because  it  was,  in  her  eyes,  the 
source  of  avarice  and  the  food  of  cupidity.  Men  in  this 
condition  of  life  were  repugnant  to  her.  She  desired  in  a 
husband  ideas  and  feelings  sympathizing^  with  her  own.  Her 
ideal  was  a  soul  and  not  a  fortune.  '<  Brought  up  from  my 
infancy  in  connection  with  the  great  men  of  aJl  ages,  familiar 
with  lofty  ideas  and  illustrious  examples — ^had  I  lived  with 
Plato,  with  all  the  philosophers,  all  the  poets,  all  the  poUd' 
clans  of  antiquity,  merely^  to  unite  myself  with  a  shopkeeper, 
who  would  neither  appreciate  not  feel  anything  as  I  did  ?" 

She  who  wrote  these  lines  was  at  that  moment  demanded 
in  marriage  of  her  parents  by  a  rich  butcher  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. She  refused  every  oflfer.  **  I  will  not  descend 
from  the  world  of  my  noble  chimeras,"  she  replied  to  the 
incessant  remonstrances  of  her  father ;  "  what  I  want  is  not  a 
position  but  a  mind.  I  will  die  single  rather  than  prostitute 
my  own  mind  in  a  imion  with  a  being  with  whom  I  have  no 
sympathies." 

Deprived  of  her  mother  by  an  early  death,  alone  in  the 
house  of  a  father  where  disorder  was  the  consequence  of  a 
second  amour,  melancholy  gained  possession  of  her  miiid, 
though  it  did  not  overcome  it.  She  became  more  collected 
and  reserved,  in  order  to  strengthen  her  feelings  against  isola- 
tion and  misfortune.  The  perusal  of  the  Heldise  of  Rousseau, 
which  was  lent  to  her  about  that  time,  made  on  her  heart 
the  same  impression  that  Plutarch  had  made  on  her  mind. 
Plutarch  had  shown  her  liberty ;  Rousseau  made  her  dream 
of  happiness:  the  one  fortified,  the  other  weakened  her. 
She  found  the  etunest  desire  of  pouring  forth  her  feelings. 
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Melancholy  was  her  rigid  muse.  She  began  to  write,  in 
order  to  console  herself  in  the  nurture  of  her  own  thoughts. 
Without  any  mtention  of  hecoming  an  authtn'ess,  she  ac- 
quired by  these  solitary  trials  that  eloquence  with  which  she 
subsequently  animated  h^  Mends.      , 

IX.. 

Thus  gradually  ripened  Uies  patient  and  resolute  rnind^ 
working  on  towards  its  destiny;  when  she  foeiieyed  she  had 
found  the  man  of  the  olden  time  of  whom  i^e  had  so  Icmg 
dreamed.     This  man  was  Eoland  de  la  Platidre. 

He  was  introduced  to  her  by  one  of  her  early  friends, 
married  at  Amiens,  whei^  Eoland  th^i  c^ried  on. the  func- 
tions of  inspector  of  manufactures.  ^  You  will  receive  this 
letter,"  wrote  her  fnend,  "by  the  haiKl  i^  the  philosopher 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  to  you  already,  M.  Edand,  an  en- 
lightened man,  of  antiqtie  manners ;  without  reproach,  except 
for  his  passion  for  the  ancients,  his  contempt  of  hb  age,  and 
his  too  high  estimation  of  his  own  virtue.  This  portrait,'* 
she  adds,  "  was  just  and  well  depicted.  I  saw  a  man  nearly 
fifty  years  of  age,  tall,  careless  in  his  attitude,  with  that  kind 
of  awkwardness  which  a  solitary  life  always  produces  ;  but 
his  manners  were  easy  and  winning,  and  without  possessing 
the  elegance  of  the  world,  they  united  the  politeness  of  the 
well-bml  man  to  tl^  seriousness  of  the  philosophy.  He 
was  very  thin,^with  a  complexion  much  tanned;  his  brow, 
alre^y  covered  by  very  little  hair,  and  very  broad,  did 
not  detract  from  his  regular  but  unattractive  features.  He 
had,  however,  a  pleasing  smile,  and  his  features  an  animated 
play,  which  gave  tiiem  a  totally  different  appearance  when 
he  was  excited  in  speaking  or  listening.  His  voice  was 
manly,  his  mode  of  speech  brief,  like  a  man  with  shortened 
breath ;  his  conversation,  ftdl  of  matter,  because  his  head 
was  full  of  ideas,  occupied  the  mind  more  than  it  flattered 
the  ear.  His  language  was  sometimes  striking,  bi^  harsh 
and  inharmonious.  This  charm  of  the  voice  is  a  ^ift  very 
rare,  and  most  powerful  over  the  senses,"  she  adds,  "and 
does  not  merely  depend  <m  the  quality  of  the  sound,  but 
equally  upon  that  delicate  sensibility  which  varies  the  ez*- 
pression  by  modifying  the  accent.'*  This  is  enough  to  assure 
us  that  Roland  had  not  this  charming  ^ifL 

12* 
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Roland,  bom  of  an  honest  tradesman's  family,  which  had 
held  magisterial  offices  and  asserted  claims  to  nobility,  was 
the  youngest  of  five  brothers,  and  intended  for  the  church. 
To  avoid  this  destiny,  which  disgusted  him,  he  fled  from  his 
father's  roof  at  nineteen,  and  went  to  Nantes.  Procuring  a 
situation  with  a  ship-builder,  he  was  about  to  embark  for 
India  in  trade,  when  an  illness  aib  the  moment  he  was  to 
embark  prevented  him.  One  of  his  relations,  a  superintend- 
ent of  a  factory,  received  him  at  Rouen,  and  gave  him  a 
situation  in  his  office.  Tips  house,  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  Turgot,  made  experiments  in  the  details  of  its  business 
with  8^  the  sciences,  and  by  poHtical  economy  with  the 
loftiest  problems  of  governments.  It  was  peopled  by  phi- 
losophers, amongst  whom  Roland  distinguished  himselif,  and 
the  government  sent  him  to  Italy  to  watch  the  progress  of 
commerce  there. 

He  left  his  young  friend  with  reluctance,  Und  forwarded  to 
her  regularly  scienHfic  letters,  intended  as  notes  to  the  work 
which  he  proposed  to  write  on  Italy — ^letters  in  which  the 
sentiment  that  displayed  itself  beneath  science,  more  resem- 
bled the  studies  of  a  philosopher  than  the  conversations  of  a 
lover. 

On  his  return  she  saw  in  him  a  friend.  His  age,  gravity, 
manners,  laborious  habits,  made  her  consider  him  as  a  sage 
who  existed  solely  on  his  reason.  In  the  union  they  con- 
templated, and  which  less  resembled  love,  than  the  ancient 
associations  of  the  days  of  Socrates  and  Plato — ^the  one 
sought  a  disciple  rather  than  a  wife,  and  the  other  married 
a  master  rather  than  a  husband.  M.  Roland  returned  to 
Amiens,  and  thence  wrote  to  the  father  to  demand  his 
daughter's  hand,  which  was  bluntly  denied  to  him.  He 
feared  in  Roland,  whose  austerity  displeased  (him,  a  censor 
for  himself,  and  a  tjrrant  for  his  child.  Informed  of  her 
father's  refusal,  she  grew  indignant,  and  went  to  a  convent 
destitute  of  everything.  There  she  lived  on  the  coarsest 
food,  prepared  by  her  own  hands.  ^  She  plunged  into  deep 
study,  and  strengthened  her  heart  against  adversity.  She 
revenged  herself  hy  deserving  the  happiness  of  a  lot  which  vHis 
not  accorded  to  her.  In  the  evening  she  visited  her  friends ; 
in  the  day  an  hour's  walk  in  a  garden  surrounded  with  high 
walls.  That  feehng  of  strength  which  steels  against  fate — 
that  melancholy  which  softens  the  soul,  and  feeds  it  on  its 
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own  sensibility, — Whelped  her  to  pass  Icmg  winter  months  in 
her  voluntary  captivity. 

A  feeling  of  internal  bitterness,  however,  poisoned  evei  I 
this  sacrifice.  She  said  to  herself  that  this  sensibility  was  nc^^ 
recompensed.  She  had  flattered  herself  that  M.  Roland,  oi. 
learning  of  her  resolution  and  retreat,  would  hasten  to  take 
her  from  this  convent  and  imite  then:  destinies.  Time  passec 
on.  Roland  came  not,  and  scarcely  wrote.  At  the  end  o 
six  months  he  arrived,  and  was  again  deeply  enamored 
seeing  his  beloved  behind  a  grating.  He  resolved  on  oi 
ing  her  his  hand,  which  she  accepted.  However,  so  muci 
calculation,  hesitation,  and  coldness  had  dissipated  the  Httle 
illusion  which  the  young  captive  had  left,  and  reduced  her 
feeUngs  to  deep  esteem.  She  devoted  rather  than  gave  her- 
s^.  It  appeared  to  her  subHme  to  immolate  herself  for  the 
happiness  of  4  worthy  man ;  and  she  consummated  this  sac- 
rifice with  all  the  seriousness  of  reason  and  wii^out  a  grain 
of  heartfelt  enthusiasm.  Her  marriage  was  to  her  an  act 
of  virtue,,  which  she  performed,  not  because  it  was  agreeable 
to  her,  but  because  she  deemed  it  sublime. 

The  pupil  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  is  seen  again  at  this 
decisive  moment  of  her  existence.  The  marriage  of  Madame 
Roland  is  ^  palpable  imitation  of  that  of  Heloise  with  M.  de 
Volmar.  But  the  Wttemess  of  reality  was  not  slow  in  devel- 
oping itself  beneath  the  heroism  of  her  devotion.  "  By  dint," 
she  herself  says,  "  of  occupying  myself  with  the  happiness  of 
the  man  with  whom  I  was  associated,  I  felt  that  something 
was  wanting  to  my  own.  I  have  not  for  a  moment  ceased  to 
see  in  my  husband  one  of  the  most  estimable  persons  that 
exists,  and  to  whom  it  was  an  honor  to  me  to  belong ;  but  I 
often  felt  that  similarity  was  wanting  between  us, — ^that  the 
ascendency  of  a  dominating  temper,  united  to  that  of  twenty 
years  more  of  age,  made  one  of  these  superiorities  too  much. 
If  we  lived  in  solitude  I  had  sometimes  very  painful  hours 
to  pass :  if  we  went  into  Ihe  world,  I  was  liked  by  persons, 
some  one  of  whom  I  was  fearful  might  affect  me  too  closely. 
I  plunged  into  my  husband's  occupations,  became  his  copy- 
ing clerk,  corrected  his  proofs,  and  fulfilled  the  task  with  an 
unrepining-  humility,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  a  spirit 
as  free  and  tried  as  mine.  But  this^humiUty  proceeded  from 
my  heart :  I  respected  my  husband  so  much,  that  I  always 
liked  to  suppose  that  he  was  superior  to  myself.  I  had  such 
a  dread  of  seeing  a  shade  over  his  coimtenance,  he  was  so 
tenacious  of  his  own  opinions,  that  it  was  a  long  time  before 
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<  I  venture  to  oontrtdict  him.    To  this  kbor  I  joiii^  iSktst  of 
my  house ;  and  observing  that  his  delicAte  h^th  could  not 
«endure  «yeiy  land  of  diet,  I  always  prepared  his  meals  with 
^7  own  hands.     I  remained  with  him  four  years  at  Amiens, 
Ind  became  there  a  mother  and  nurse.    We  worked  together 
\the  JSntyclopedie  Now)elU,  in  which  the  articles  relative  to 
\nerce  had  been  conMed  to  him.     We  only  quitted  this 
\atioQ  for  our  walks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.'' 
end,  dictatorial  and  exacting,  had  insi^ed  from  the 
Sfig  of  their  marriage,  that  his  wife  should  refrain  from 
*  Ver  young  and  attached  friends  whom  she  had  loved 

0nvent,  and  who  lived  at  Amiens.     He  dreaded  the 
rticipation  of  affecticNn,  His  prudence  outstepped  the 
.  of  reason.    To  an  union  as  sol^nn  as  marrii^e,  iht 
..dsure  of  friendship  was  necessary.     This  tyranny  of  an 
exclusive  feeling  was  not  <2ompensated  by  love.     Bohmd  de- 
manded everytMng  fremi  his  wife's  compliance.   If  there  was 
no  faltering  in  her  conduct,  still  she  felt  these  sacrifices,  and 
joyed  over  the  accomplishment  of  her  duties  as  ti&e  stoic  en^ 
joys  his  suflferings. 

XI. 

After  some  years  passed  at  Amiens,  Roland  was  promoted 
to  the  same  duties  at  Lyons,  his  native  place.  In  winter  he 
dwelt  in  the  ^wn,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  was  passed  in  the 
country  in  his  paternal  home,  where  his  mother  still  lived,  a 
respectable  old  woman,  but  meddlesome  and  overbearing  in 
her  household.  Madame  Roland,  in  all  the  flower  of  youth, 
beauty,  and  genius,  thus  found  herself  tormented  and  beset 
by  a  domineering  mother-m-law,  a  rough  brother-in-law,  and 
an  exacting  husband.  The  most  passbnate  love  could  scarcely 
have  been  proof  against  so  trying  and  painful  a  position. 
To  soothe  her  she  had  the  ^consciousness  of  dischai^ng  her 
duties,  her  occupation,  her  philosophy,  and  her  child.  It 
was  sufficing,  and  eventually  transformed  this  gloomy  retreat 
into  the  abode  of  harmony  and  peace.  We  love  to  follow 
her  into  that  solitude,  when  her  mind  was  becoming  tempered- 
for  her  struggle,  as  we  go  to  seek  at  Charmettes  the  still 
fresh  and  sparkling  source  of  the  life  and  genius  of  Jeoa 
Jacques  Rousseau. 
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XII. 

At  tlie  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Beaujolais,  in  the  large 
basin  of  the  S4one,  in  face  of  the  Alps,  there  is  a  series  of 
small  hills  scattered  like  the  sea  sands,  Tvhich  the  patient 
vine-drfesser  has  planted  with  vines,  and  which  form  amongst 
themselves,  at  their  base,  oblique  valleys,  narrow  and  sinuous 
ravines,  interspersed  with  small  verdant  meads.  These 
meadows  have  each  their  thread  of  water,  which  filters  down 
from  the  mountains :  willows,  weeping  birch,  and  poplars, 
show  the  course  and  conceal  the  bed  of  the  streams.  The 
sides  tod  tops  of  these  hills  only  bear  above  the  lowly  vines 
a  few  wild  peach  trees,  which  do  not  shade  the  grapes  and 
large  wdnut  trees  in  the  orchards  near  the  houses.  On  the 
declivity  of  one  of  these  sandy  protuberances  was  La  Pla- 
tiere,  the  paternal  inheritance  of  M.  Roland,  a  low  farm- 
house, with  regular  windows,  covered  with  a  roof  of  red 
tiles  ncarfy  flat ;  the  eaves  of  this  roof  project  a  little  beyond 
the  wall,  in  order  to  protect  the  windows  from  ^e  rain  of 
winter  and  the  summer's  sun.  The  walls,  straight  and 
wholly  xmomamented,  were  covered  with  a  coating  of  white 
plaister,  which  time  had  soiled  and  cracked.  The  vestibule 
was  reached  by  ascending  five  stone  steps,  surmounted  by  a 
rustic  balustrade  of  rusty  iron.  A  yard  surrotmded  by  out- 
bouses,  where  the  harvest  wira  gathered  in,  presses  for  the 
vintage,  cellars  for  the  wine,  and  a  dove-cote,  abutted  on  the 
house.  Behind  was  levelled  a  small  kitchen-garden,  whose 
beds  were  bordered  with  box,  pinks,  and  fruit  trees,  pruned 
close  down  to  the  ground.  An  arbor  was  formed  at  the  ex- 
trennty  of  each  walk.  A  little  further  on  was  an  orchard, 
where  the  trees  inclining  in  a  thousand  attitudes,  cast  a  de- 
gree of  shade  over  an  acre  of  cropped  grass ;  then  a  large 
inclosure  of  low  vines,  cut  in  right  lines  by  small  green 
sward  paths.  8u6h  is  this  spot.  The  gaze  is  turned  from 
the  gloomy  and  iowerii^  horizon  to  the  mountains  of  Beau- 
jeu,  spotted  on  their  sides  by  black  pines,  and  severed  by 
iarge  inclined  meadows,  where  the  oxen  of  Charolais  fatten, 
and  to  the  valley  of  the  Sione,  that  immense  ocean  of  ver- 
dure, here  and  there  topped  by  high  steeples.  The  belt  of 
the  higher  Alps,  covered  with  snow,  and  the  apex  of  Mont 
Blanc,  which  overhangs  the  wlw^e,  frame  tins  extensive 
landscape.  There  is  in  this  something  of  the  vastness  of  the 
infinite  sea :  and  if  on  its  bounded  side  it  may  inspire  recol- 
leetion  a&d  resignatitni,  m  its  op^i  part  it  wems  to  solicit 
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thoQglit  to  expand,  and  to  convey  the  sonl  to  far  off  hopes 
and  to  the  eminences  of  imagination. 

Such  was,  for  five  years,  the  bounded  horizon  of  this 
young  woman.  It  was  there  that  she  plunged  into  the 
plenitude  of  that  nature  of  which,  in  her  ipfancy,  she  had  so 
frequently  dreamed,  and  in  which  she  had  perceived  only 
some  sm]^  bits  of  sky,  and  some  confused  perspectives  of 
royal  forests,  from  the  height  of  her  window  over  the  roofs 
of  Paris.  It  was  there  that  her  simple  tastes  and  loving 
soul  foimd  nutriment  and  scope  for  her  sensibility. 

Her  life  was  there  divided  between  household  cares,  the 
improvement  of  her  mind,  and  active  charity — that  cultivator 
of  the  heart.  Adored  by  the  peasants,  whose  protectress 
she  was,  she  applied  to  the  consolation  of  their  miseries  the 
little  to  spare  which  a  rigid  economy  left  to  her,  and  to  the 
cure  of  their  maladies  the  knowledge  she  had  acquired  in 
medicine.  She  was  fetched  from  three  and  four  leagues' 
distance  to  visit  a  sick  person.  On  Sunday  the  steps  of  her 
court-yard  were  covered  with  invalids,  who  came  to  seek 
rehef,  or  convalescents,  who  came  to  bring  her  proofs  of 
their  gratitude ;  baskets  of  chestnuts,  goats'  milk  cheeses,  or 
apples  from  their  orchards.  She  was  delighted  at  finding 
the  country  people  grateful  and  sensible  of  kindness.  She 
had  drawn  her  own  picture  of  the  people  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  cities.  The  burning  of  chateaux,  during 
the  outbreak  and  massacres  of  September,  taught  her  subse- 
quently that  these  seas  of  men,  then  so  calm,  have  tempests 
more  terrible  than  those  of  the  ocean,  and  that  society  re- 
quires institutions,  just  as  the  waves  require  a  bed,  and 
strength  is  as  mdispensable  as  justice  to  the  government  of 
a  people. 

XIII. 

The  hour  of  the  Revolution  of  '89  had  struck,  and  came 
upon  her  in  the  bosom  of  this  retreat.  Intoxicated  with 
philosophy,  passionately  devoted  to  the  ideal  of  humanity, 
an  adorer  of  antique  hberty,  she  became  on  fire  at  the  first 
spark  of  this  focus  of  new  ideas  ^ — she  believed  with  all  her 
faith,  that  this  revolution,  like  a  child  bom  without  a 
mother's  sufferings,  must  regenerate  the  human  race,  destroy 
the  misery  of  the  working  classes,  for  whom  she  felt  the 
deepest  sympathy,  and  renew  the  face  of  the  earth.  Even 
the  piety  of  great  souls  has  its  imagination.  The  generous 
illusion  of  France  at  this  epoch  was  equal  to  the  work  which 
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Prance  bad  to  aceomplish.  If  she  had  not  dared  to  hope  so 
much,  she  wo^d  have  dared  nothing:  her  faith  was  her 
strength. 

From  this  day,  Madame  Eoland  felt  a  fire  kindled  within 
her  which  was  never  to  be  quenched  but  in  her  blood.  All 
the  love  which  lay  slumbering  in  her  soul  was  converted  into 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  for  the  human  race.  Her  sensibility 
deceived — ^too  ardent,  imquestionably,  for  one  man — spread 
over  a  nation.  She  adored  the  Revolution  like  a  lover.  She 
communicated  this  flame  to  her  husband  and  to  all  her 
friends.  All  her  repressed  feelings  were  poured  forth  in  her 
opinions ;  she  avenged  herself  on  her  destiny,  which  refused 
her  individual  happmess,  by  sacrificing  herself  for  the  happi- 
ness of  others.  Happy  imd  beloved,  she  would  have  been 
but  a  woman;  unhappy  and  isolated,  she  became  the  leader 
of  a  party. 

XIV. 

The  opinions  of  M.  and  Madame  Roland  excited  against 
them  all  the  commercial  aristocracy  of  Lyons,  an  honest, 
right-minded  city,  but  one  of  mon^,  where  all  becomes  a 
calculation,  and  where  ideas  have  the  weight  and  immobility 
of  interests.  Ideas  have  an  irresistible  current,  which  at- 
tract even  the  most  stagnant  populations ;  Lyons  was  led  on 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  opinions  of  the  epoch.  M.  Roland 
was  rabed  to  the  municipality  at  the  first  election,  and  spoke 
out  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  principles,  and  the  energy 
inspired  by  his  wife.  Feared  by  the  timid,  adored  by  the 
eager,  his  name,  at  first  a  byword,  became  a  rallying  point ; 
— pubUc  favor  recompensed  him  for  the  insults  of  the  rich. 
He  was  deputed  to  Paris  by  the  municipal  council,  there  to 
defend  the  commercial  interests  of  Lyons,  in  the  committees 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

The  connection  of  Roland  with  philosophers  and  econo- 
mists who  formed  the  practical  party  of  philosophy,  his  ne- 
cessary intercourse  with  influential  members  of  the  Assembly, 
his  literary  tastes,  and,  above  all,  the  attraction  and  natural 
temptation  which  drew  and  retained  eminent  men  around  a 
young,  eloquent,  and  impassioned  woman,  soon  made  the 
salon  of  Madame  Rols^id  an  ardent,  though  not  as  yet  noted, 
focus  of  the  Revolution.  The  names  which  were  found  there 
reveal,  from  the  first  days,  extreme  opinions.  For  these 
opinions,  the  constitution  of  1791  was  only  a  halt. 

It  was  on  the  20th  February,  1791,  that  Madame  Roland 
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returned  to  that  Paris  ^icb  ^e  had  qi^ted  five  yearn  be- 
fore, a  young  giri,  unknown  and  nameless,  and  whither  she 
came  as  a  flame  to  uiimate  an  entire  party,  found  a  republic, 
rei^  for  a  mom^it,  and — die !  She  had  in  her  mind  a  con- 
fused presenthnent  <d  this  destiny.  Genius  and  Will  know 
thw  stroigth — they  feel  before  others  and  prophesy  their 
mission.  Madame  Roland  had  beforehand  seemed  carried 
on  by  hers  to  the  heart  of  action.  She  hastened  on  the  day 
after  her  arrival  to  the  sittinjgs  of  the  Assembly.  §he  saw 
the  powerful  Mirabeau,  the  dazzling  Gazalds,  the  daring 
Maury,  the  crafty  Lameth,  the  impassive  Bamave.  She 
remarked  with  annoyance  and  intense  hate,  in  the  attitude 
and  language  of  the  right  side,  that  superiority  conferred  by 
the  habit  of  command  and  confidence  in  the  respect  of  the 
million ;  on  the  left  side,  she  saw  the  inferiodty  oi  mamiers, 
and  the  insolence  that  mingles  with  low  breeding.  And 
thus  did  the  antique  aristocracy  aurvive  in  blood,  and  avenge 
itself,  even  after  its  defeat  on  the  democracy,  which  envied, 
whilst  it  beat  it  to  ihe  eartik  Equf^ty  is  written  in  the  laws 
Icmg  before  it  k  established  in  races.  Nature  is  an  aristocrat, 
and  it  requires  a  long  use  of  independence  to  give  to  a  re- 
publican people  the  noble  attitude  and  polisheid  dignity  of 
the  citizen.  Even  in  revolutions,  the  parvemi  of  liberty  is 
long  seen  in  the  vanquisher.  Woman's  tact  is  very  sensitive 
to  these  nice  shades.  Madame  Roland  unden^ood  them, 
but,  so  far  from  i^lowing  herself  to  be  seduced  by  this  su- 
periority of  aristocracy,  she  was  but  the  more  indignant,  and 
felt  her  hatred  redoubled  against  a  party  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  overcome  but  impossible  to  humble. 

XV. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  she  and  her  husband  united  with 
some  of  the  most  ardent  amongst  the  apostles  of  popular 
ideas.  It  was  not  they  who,  as  yet,  were  foremost  in  the 
favor  of  the  people,  and  the  edat  of  talent, — ^it  was  they  who 
appeared  to  it,  to  love  the  Revolution  for  the  Revolution 
itself.  Mid  to  devote  themselves,  with  sublime  disinterested- 
ness, not  to  the  success  of  their  fortune,  but  to  the  progress 
of  humanity.  Brissot  w^  one  of  the  ^rst.  M.  and  Madame 
Roland  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  in  correspondence  with 
him  on  matters  of  public  economy,  and  the  more  important 
problems  of  liberty.  Their  ideas  had  fraternized  and  ex- 
panded tx^ether.    l^ey  were  united  beforehand  by  all  the 
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fibres  of  Uieir  rerolatioiiaiy  hearts,  hat,  as  yet>  did  not  kncnr 
it.  Brissot,  whose  adrenturouB  hfe,  a&d  uiiwearied  conten* 
tions  were  allied  to  the  youth  of  y^misaSeSity  had  already 
acquired  a  name  in  jonrnalirai  and^ttte  d)^.,  Madame 
Roland  awaited  him  with  respect ;  she  wits  curious  to  judge 
if  his  features  resembled  the  physiognomy  of  his  mind.  She 
believed  that  nature  revealed  herself  by  all  forms,  «nd  that  the 
understanding  and  virtue  modelled  the  external  senses  of 
men  just  as  the  statuary  impresses  on  the  clay  the  outward 
toms  of  his  conception.  The  first  appearance  undeceived, 
without  discouraging  hear  in  her  admiraticni  of  Brissot.  He 
wanted  that  dignity  of  aspect,  and  that  gravity  of  character 
which  seem  like  a  reflection  of  the  dignity,  life,  and  serious- 
ness of  his  doctrines.  There  was  something  in  the  man 
political,  which  recalled  the  pamphleteer.  His  levity  shocked 
her ;  even  his  gayety  seemed  to  her  a  profanation  of  the  grave 
ideas  of  which  he  was  the  organ.  The  Revolution,  which 
gave  passion  to  his  style,  did  n(Xt  throw  any  passion  into  his 
countenance.  She  did  not  find  in  him  enough  hatred  against 
the  enemies  of  the  people.  The  mobile  mind  of  Brissot  did 
not  appear  to  have  sumcieht  cimsistency  for  a  feeling  of  de- 
votion. His  activity,  directed  upOn  all  matters,  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  a  novice  in  ideas  rather  than  an  apostle. 
They  called  him  an  intriguer. 

Brissot  brought  Petion,  his  fellow-student  and  friend. 
Potion,  already  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
whose  harangues  in  two  or  three  cases  had  excited  interest. 
Brissot  was  reputed  to  have  inspired  these  orations.  Buzot 
and  Robespierre,  both  members  of  the  same  Assembly,  were 
introduced  there.  Buzot,  whose  pensive  beauty,  mtrepid- 
ity,  and  eloquence,  were  destined  hereafter  to  agitate  the 
heart  and  soften  the  imagination  of  Madame  Roland ;  and 
Robespierre,  whose  disquiet  mind  and  fanatic  hatred  cast 
him  henceforward  into  all  meetings  where  conspiracies  were 
formed  in  the  name  of  the  people.  Some  others,  too,  came, 
whose  names  will  subsequently  appear  in  the  annals  of  this 
period.  Brissot,  Potion,  Buzot,  Robespierre,  a^eed  to  meet 
four  evenings  in  each  week  in  tiie  »ahn  of  Madame  Roland. 

XVI. 

The  motive  of  these  meetings  was  to  confer  secretly  as  to 
the  weakness  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  on  the  plots  laid 
by  the  uistocraoy  to  fetter  the  Re  vohition,  and  on  the  impuls* 
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neceteary  to  impress  on  the  lukewarm  opinions^  in  order  to 
consolidate  the  triimiph.  They  chose  the  house  of  Madame 
Roland,  because  this  house  was  situated  in  a  quarter  equi* 
distant  from  the  homes  of  all  the  members  who  were  to 
assemble  there.  As  in  the  conspiracy  of  Harmodius,  it  was 
a  woman  who  held  the  torch  to  light  the  conspirators. 

Madame  Roland  thus  found  herself  cast,  from  the  first,  in 
the  midst  of  the  movement  party.  Her  invisible  hand 
touched  the  first  threads  of  the  still  entangled  plot  which 
was  to  disclose  such  great  events.  This  part,  the  only  one 
that  could  be  assigned  to  her  sex,  equally  flattered  her  wo- 
man's  pride  ^iid  passion  for  politics.  She  went  through  it 
with  that  modesty  which  would  have  been  in  her  a  chef 
d*<xuvre  of  skiU  u  it  had  not  been  a  natural  endowment. 
Seated  out  of  the  circle  near  a  work-table,  she  worked  or 
wrote  letters,  listening  all  the  time  with  apparent  indifference 
to  the  discussions  of  her  friends.  Frequently  tempted  to  take 
a  share  in  th^  conversation,  she  bit  her  lips  in  order  to  check 
her  desire.  Her  soul  of  energy  and  action  was  inspired  with 
secret  contempt  for  the  tedious  and  verbose  debates  which 
led  to  nothing.  Action  was  expended  in  words,  and  the 
hour  passed  away  taking  with  it  the  opportunity  which 
never  returns. 

The  conquests  of  the  National  Assembly  soon  enervated 
the  conquerors.  The  leaders  of  this  Assembly  retreated 
from  their  own  handiwork,  and  covenanted  with  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  throne  to  greoit  the  king  the  revision  of  the 
constitution  in  a  more  monarchical  spirit.  The  deputies  who 
met  at  Madame  Roland's  lost  heart  and  dispersed,  until,  at 
length,  there  only  remained  that  small  knot  of  unshaken  men 
who  attached  themselves  to  principles  regardless  of  their  suc- 
cess, and  who  are  attached  to  desperate  causes  with  the  more 
fervor  in  proportion  as  fortune  «eems  to  forsake  them.  Of 
this  number  were  Buzot,  Petion,  and  Robespierre. 

XVII. 

History  must  have  a  sinister  curiosity  in  ascertaining  the 
first  impression  made  on  Madame  Roland,  by  the  man  who, 
warmed  at  her  hearth,  and  then  conspiring  with  her,  was 
one  day  to  overthrow  the  power  of  his  friends,  immolate 
them  en  masse,  and  send  her  to  the  scaffold.  No  repulsive 
feeling  seems,  at  this  period,  to  have  warned  her  that  in  con- 
spiring to  advance  Robespierre's  fortune^  she  conspired  for 
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her  own  death.  If  she  Hare  any  yagae  fear,  that  fear  is  in- 
stantly cloaked  by  a  pity  which  is  akin  to  contempt.  Robes- 
pierre appeared  to  her  an  honest  man ;  she  forgave  him  his 
evil  tongue  and  affected  utterance.  Robespierre,  like  all 
men  with  one  idea,  appeared  overcome  with  ermui.  Still  she 
had  remarked  that  he  was  always  deeply  attentive  at  these 
committees,  that  he  never  spoke  freely,  listened  to  all  other 
opinions  before  he  delivered  his  own,  and  then  never  took  the 
pains  to  explain  his  motives.  Like  men  of  imperious  tem- 
per, his  ccmviction  was  to  him  always  a  sufi&ing  reason. 
The  next  day  he  entered  the  tribune,  and  profiting,  for  his 
reputation's  sake,  by  the  coi^denticJ  discussions  to  which  he 
haid  listened  on  the  previous  evening,  he  anticipated  the  hour 
of  action  agreed  upon  with  his  allies,  and  thus  divulged  the 
plan  concerted.  When  blamed  for  this  at  Madame  iU>land's, 
he  made  but  slight  excuse.  This  wilfulness  was  attributed 
to  his  youth,  and  the  impatience  of  his  amour-propre. 
Madame  Roland,  persuaded  that  this  young  man  was  pas- 
sionately attached  to  liberty,  took  his  reserve  for  timidity, 
and  these  petty  treasons  for  independence.  The  common 
cause  was  a  cover  for  alL  Partiality  ti^ansforms  the  most 
sinister  tokens  into  favor  or  indulgence.  ''  He  defends  his 
principles,"  said  she, ,  "  with  warmth  and  pertinacity — ^he 
has  the  courage  to  stand  up  singly  in  their  defence  at  the 
time  when  the  number  of  the  people's  champions  is  vastly 
reduced.  The  court  hates  him,  therefore  we  should  like 
him.  I  esteem  Robespierre  for  this,  and  show  him  that  I 
do;  and  then  too,  though  he  is  not  very  attentive  at  the 
evening  meetings,  he  c<Hnes  occasionally  and  asks  me  to  give 
him  a  dinner.  I  was  much  struck  with. the  affright  with 
which  he  was  agitated  on  the  day  of  the  king's  flight  to 
Yarennes.  He  said  the  same  evening  at  Petion's  that  the 
Royal  Family  had  not  taken  such  a  step  without  preparing 
in  Paris  a  Saint  Bartholomew  fw  the  patriots,  and  that  he 
expected  to  die  before  he  was  twenty-four  hours  older. 
P6tion,  Buzot,  Roland,  on  the  contrary,  said  that  this  flight 
of  the  king's  was  his  abdication,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
profit  by  it  in  order  to  prepare  men's  minds  for  the  republic. 
Robespierre,  sneering  and  biting  his  nails,  as  usual,  asked 
what  a  republic  was." 

It  was  on  this  day  that  the  plan  of  a  journal,  called  the 
Bepuhlicany  was  arranged  between  Brissot,  Condorcet,  Du- 
mont  of  Geneva,  and  Duchitelet.  We  thus  see  that  the  idea 
of  a  republic  was  bom  in  the  cradle  of  the  Girondists  before 
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it  onanated  from  Robespierre,  and  that  tlie  lOtb  of  Atigtusi 
was  no  chance,  but  a  plot. 

At  the  same  epoch,  Madame  Boland  had  given  way,  in 
order  to  save  Robespierre's  life,  to  one  of  those  impukes 
which  reveal  a  courageous  friendship,  and  leave  their  traces 
even  in  the  memory  of  the  ungrat^ul.  After  the  massacre 
of  the  Champ«de-Mars,  accused  of  having  conspired  with  the 
originators  of  the  petition  of  forfeiture,  and  threatened  with 
vengeance  by  the  National  Guard,  .Robespierre  was  obliged 
to  conceal  himself*  Madame  Roland,  accompanied  hj  har 
husband,  went  at  11  o'clock  at  mght-  to  his  retreat  in  the 
Marais,  to  offer  him  a  safer  asylum  in  their  own  house.-  He 
had  already  quitted  his  domicile.  Madame  Roland  then  went 
to  their  common  friend  Buzot,  and  entreated  him  to  go  to  the 
Feuillants,  where  he  stOl  retained  influence,  and  with  all 
speed  to  exculpate  Robespierre  before  any  act  of  accusation 
was  issued  a^nst  him. 

.  Buzot  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  replied^ — ''  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  save  this  unfcHi^unate  young  man,  although 
I  am  far  from  partaking  the  opinion  of  many  respecting  him. 
He  thinks  too  much  of  himself  to  love  liberty ;  but  he  serves 
it,  and  that  is  enough  for  me.  I  shall  be  there  to  defend  him." 
Thus,  three  of  Robespierre's  subsequent  victims  comlnned 
that  night,  and  unknown  to  liim,  for  the  safety  of  the  man 
by  whom  they  were  eventually  to  die.  Destiny  is  a  mystery 
whence  spring  the  most  remarkable  ccHucidences,  and  which 
tend  no  less  to  offer  snares  to  men  through  their  virtues  than 
their  crimes.  Death  is  everywhere :  but,  whatever  the  fate 
may  be,  virtue  alone  never  repents.  Beneath  the  dungeons 
of  the  Ooneiergerie  Madame  Roland  remembered  that  night 
with  satisfaction.  .  If  Robespierre  recalled  it  in  his  power, 
this  memory  must  have  fallen  colder  on  his  heart  tlum  tbs 
oze  of  the  headsman. 


BOOK   IX. 


Amnt  the  dispersion  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the 
mission  of  M.  and  Madame  Roland  having  terminated,  they 
quitted  Paris.     This  woman,  who  had  just  left  the  cen^e  <^ 
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£ftctioii  and  businesSy  returned  to  La  Phtidre  to  resume  the 
cares  of  her  rustic  household,  and  the  pruning  of  her  vines. 
But  she  had  quaffed  of  the  intoxicating  cup  of  the  Revdu* 
tion.  I^e  movemait  yin  which  she  had  participated  for  a 
moment  impelled  her  still,  though  at  a  distimce.  She  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  Robespierre  and  Buzot ;  political 
and  formal  with  Robespierre^  pathetic  and  tender  with  Buzot. 
Her  mind,  her  soul,  her  heart,  aU  recalled  it.  Then  took 
place  between  herself  and  her  husband  a  deliberation,  appa- 
rently impartial,  in  order  to  decide  whether  they  should  bury 
themselves  in  the  country,  or  should  return  to  Paris.  But 
the  ambition  of  the  one,  and  the-  ardent  desire  of  the  other, 
had  decided,  unknown  to,  and  before,  either.  The  most 
trifling  pretext  was  sufficient  for  their  impatience.  In  the 
m<»ith  of  Dec^nber  they  were  again  installed  in  Paris. 

It  was  the  period  when  all  their  fdends  arrived.  Potion 
had  ju^t  been  elected  maire,  and  was  creating  a  republic  in 
.  the  commune.  Robespierre,  excluded  from  the  Legislative 
Assembly  by  the  law  which  forbade  the  re-election  of  the 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  found  a  tribune  in  the 
Jacobins.  Brissot  assimied  Buzot's  place  in  the  new  Assem- 
bly, and  his  reputation,  as  a  public  writer  and  statesman, 
brought  around  him  and  his  doctrines  the  young  Girondists, 
who  had  arrived  from  their  department,  with  the  ardor  of 
their  age,  and  the  impulse  of  a  second  revolutionary  tide. 
They  cast  themselves,  on  their  arrived,  into  the  places  which 
Robespierre,  Buzot,  Laclos,  Danton^  and  Brissot  had  marked 
out  for  them. 

Roland,  the  friend  of  all  these  men,  but  in  the  background, 
and  concealed  in  their  shadow,  had  one  of  those  peculiar 
reputations,  the  more  potent  over  opinion,  as  it  made  but 
little  display :  it  was  spok^i  of  as  though  an  antique  virtue, 
beneath  the  simple  appearance  of  a  rustic ;  he  was  the  Sieyes 
of  his  party.  Beneath  his  taciturnity  his  deep  thought  was 
assured,  and  in  his  mystery  the  oracle  was  accredited.  The 
brilliancy  and  genius  of  his  wife  attracted  all  eyes  towards 
him :  his  very  mediocrity,  the  only  power  that  has  the  \irtue 
of  neutralising  envy,  was  of  service  to  him.  As  no  one  feared 
him,  everybody  thrust  him  forward — ^Petion  as  a  cover  for 
himself — ^Rob^pierre  to  undermine  him — Brissot  to  put  his 
own  villanous  reputation  under  the  shelter  of  proverbial 
probity — Buzot,  Vergniaud,  Louvet,  Gensonn^,  and  the  Gi- 
rondists, from  respect  for  his  science,  and  the  attraction  to- 
wards Madauie  Remand ;  even  the  court,  from  confidence  in 
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his  honesty  and  contempt  for  his  influenoe.  This  man  ad- 
vanced to  power  without  any  effort  on  his  own  part,  borne 
onwards  by  the  favor  of  a  party,  by  the  prestige  which  the 
unknown  has  over  opinion,  by  the  disdain  of  his  opponents 
and  the  genius  of  his  wife. 

II. 

The  king  had  for  some  time  hoped  that  the  wrath  ai  the 
Revolution  would  be  softened  down  by  its  triumph.  Those 
violent  acts,  those  stormy  oscillations  between  insolence  and 
repentant,  which  had  marked  the  inauguration  of  the  As- 
sembly, had  painfully  imdeceived  him.  His  astonished  min- 
istry already  trembled  before  so  much  audacity,  and  in  the 
council  avowed  their  incompetency.  The  king  was  desirous 
of  retaining  men  who  had  given  him  such  proofs  of  devo- 
tion to  his  person.  Some  of  them,  coi^dants  or  accom^ 
plices,  served  the  king  and  queen,  either  by  keeping  up  com- 
munications with  the  emigrants  or  .1)y  their  intrigues  in  the 
interior.  , 

M.  de  Montmorin,  an  able  man,  but  imequal  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  crisis,  had  retired.  The  two  principal  men  of 
the  ministry  were  M.  de  Lessart  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  M. 
Bertrand  de  Molleville  in  the  Marine  Department.  M.  de 
Lessart,  placed  by  his  position  between  the  armed  emigrants, 
the  impatient  Assembly,  imdecided  Europe,  and  the  incul- 
pated king,  could  not  fsdl  to  fall  under  his  own  good  inten- 
tions, ifis  plan  was  to  avoid  war  in  his  own  country  by 
temporizing  and  negotiations — ^to  suspend  the  hostile  demon- 
stration of  foreign  power :  to  present  to  the  intimidated  As- 
sembly the  king,  as  sole  arbiter  and  negotiator  of  peace  be- 
tween his  people  and  the  foreigner ;  and  he  trusted  thus  to 
adjourn  the  final  collisions  between  the  Assembly  and  the 
throne,  and  to  re-establish  the  regular  authority  of  the  king 
by  preserving  peace.  The  personal  arrangements  of  the  em- 
peror Leopold  aided  him  in  his  plans  ;  he  had  only  to  con- 
tend against  the  fatality  which  urges  men  and  things  to  their 
denouement  The  Girondists,  and  Brissot  especially,  over- 
whelmed him  with  accusations,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  man 
who  could  most  retard  their  triumph.  By  sacrificing  him 
they  could  sacrifice  a  whole  system :  their  press  and  their 
harangues  pointed  him  out  to  the  fury  of  the  people  ; — ^tlie 
partisans  of  war  marked  him  down  as  their  victim.  He  was 
no  traitor — ^but  with  them  to  negotiate  was  to  betray.    The 
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king,  who  knew  he  was  irreproachable  and  confided  all  his 
plans  to  him,  refused  to  sacrifice  him  to  his  enemies,  and 
thus  accimiulated  resentments  against  the  minister.  As  to 
M.  de  Molleville,  he  was  a  secriet  enemy  of  the  constitution. 
He  advised  the  kiiig  to  play  the  hypocrite,  acting  in  the  let- 
ter, and  thus  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  law, — advancing 
by  subterraneaji  ways  to  a  violent  catastrophe, — ^when  ac- 
cording to  him  the  monarchical  cause  must  come  out  victo- 
rious. Confiding  in  the  power  of  intrigue  more  than  in  the 
influencfe  of  opinion,  seeking  everywhere  traitors  to  the  pop- 
ular cause,  paying  spies,  bargaining  for  consciences,  believing 
in  no  one's  incorruptibility,  keeping  up  secret  intelligence 
with  the  most  violent  demago^es,  paying  in  hard  money 
for  the  most  incendiary  propositions  under  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  Revolution  unpopular  from  its  very  excesses,  and 
filling  the  tribunes  of  the  Assembly  with  his  agents  in  order 
to  choke  down  with  their  hobtings,  pr  render  effective  by 
their  applause,  the  discourses  of  certain  orators,  and  thus  to 
feign  in  the  tribunes  a  false  people  aiid  a  false  opinion ;  men 
of  small  means  in  great  matters  presuming  that  it  is  possible 
to  deceive  a  nation  as  if  it  were  an  individual.  The  king,  to 
whom  he  was  devoted,  liked  him  as  the  depositary  of  his 
troubles,  the  confidant  of  his  relations  with  foreign  powers, 
and  the  skilful  mediator  of  his  negotiation  with  all  parties. 
M.  de  Molleville  thus  kept  himself  in  well-managed  balance 
between  his  favor  with  the  king,  and  his  intrigues  with  the 
revolutionary  party.  He  spoke  the  language  of  the  consti- 
tution well — ^he  had  the  secret  of  many  consciences  bought 
and  paid  for. 

It  was  between  these  two  men  that  the  king,  m  order  to 
comply  with  popular  opinion,  called  M.  de  Narbonne  to  the 
ministry  of  war.  Madame  *de  St^el  and  the  constitutional 
party  sought  the  aid  of  the  Girondists.  Condorcet  was  the 
mediator  between  the  two  parties.  Madame  <ie  Condorcet, 
an  exoeedipgly  lovely  woman,  united  with  Madame  de  Stael 
in  enthusiasm  for  the  young  minister.  The  one  lent  him 
the  brilliancy  of  her  genius,  the  other  the  influence  of  her 
beauty.  These  two  females  appeared  to  fuse  their  feelings 
in  one  common  devotion  fpr  the  man  honored  by  their  pref-* 
erence.     Bivalry  was  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  ambition.' 

III. 
The  point  of  union  of  the  Girondist  party  with  the  con* 
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Btitutional  party,  in  that  combination  of  which  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne's  elevation  was  the  guarantee,  was  the  thirst  of  both 
parties  for  war.  The  constitutional  party  desired  it,  in  order 
to  divert  internal  anarchy,  and  dispel  those  fermentations  oi 
agitation  which  threatened  the  throne.  The  Gircmdist  party 
desired  it  in  order  to  push  men's  minds  to  extremities.  It 
hoped  that  the  dangers  of  the  country  would  give  it  strength 
enough  to  shake  the  throne  and  produce  the  republican 
regime. 

It  was  under  these  auspices  that  M.  de  Narbonne  took 
office.  He  also  was  desirous  of  war ;  not  to  overthrow  the 
throne  in  whose  shadow  he  was  bom,  but  to  dazzle  and  shake 
the  nation,  to  hazard  fortune  by  desperate  casts,  and  to  re- 
place at  the  head  of  the  people  under  the  arms  of  the  high 
military  aristocracy  of  the  country.  La  Fayette,. Biron,  iS)- 
chambeau,  the  Lameths,  Billon,  Custines,  and  himself.  K 
victory  favored  the  French  flag,  the  victorious  army,  under 
constituent  chiefs,  would  control  the  Jacobins,  strengthen  the 
reformed  monarchy,  and  maintain  the^  establishment  of  the 
two  chambers ;  if  France  was  destined  to  reverses,  un- 
questionably the  throne  and  aristocracy  must  fall,  but  better 
to  fall  nobly  in  a  national  ccmtest  of  France  against  her 
enemies,  than  to  tremble  perpetually  and  to  perish  ^  last  in 
a  riot  by  the  pikes  of  the  Jacobins.  This  was  the  adventu- 
rous and  chivalrous  policy  which  pleased  the  young  m^i  by 
its  heroism,  and  the  women  by  its  prestige.  It  betokened 
the  high  courage  of  France.  M.  de  Narbonne  personified 
it  in  the  council.  His  colleagues,  MM.  de  Lessart  and  Ber- 
trand  de  Molleville,  saw  in  him  the  total  overthrow  of  all 
their  plans.  The  king,  as  usual,  was  all  indecision ;  one 
step  forward  and  one  backwards ;  surprised  by  the  event  in 
his  hesitation,  and  thus  unable  to  resist  a  shock,  or  himself 
to  give  any  impulse. 

Besides  these  official  counciUors,  certain  constituents  not 
in  the  Assembly,  especially  the  Lameths,  Duport,  and  Bar- 
nave,  were  consulted  by  the  king.  Bamave  had  remained 
in  Paris  some  months  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  He  redeemed  by  sincere  devotion  to  the  mon- 
archy the  bloW  he  had  previously  dealt  upon  it.  He  had 
measured  with  an  eye  of  judgment,  the  rapid  declivity 
down  which  the  love  of  popular  favor  had  impelled  him. 
Like  Mirabeau,  he  wished  to  pause  when  it  was  too  late. 
Henceforth,  remaining  on  the  I)rink  of  events,  he  was  be- 
sieged with  terror  and  remorse.    If  his  intrepid  heart  did 
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not  tremble  for  himself,  the  sympathy  he  experienced  for 
the  queen  imd  royal  family  urged  him  to  give  the  king  ad- 
vice which  had  but  one  fault, — ^it  was  impossible  now  to 
follow  it. 

These  coiisultations,  l^d  at  Adrien  Duport's,  the  friend 
of  Bamave  and  the  oracle  of  the  party,  only  served  to  em- 
barrass the  mind  of  the  king  with  another  element  of  hesi- 
tation. La  Fayette  arid  his  friends  also  added  their  im- 
perious counsel.  La  Fayette  could  not  beheve  that  he  was 
supplanted.  The  national  guard,  which  yet  remained  at- 
tached to  him,  still  credited  his  omnipotence, — ^all  these  men 
aad  all  these  parties  lent  M.  de  Narbonne  secret  support. 
A  courtier  in  the  eyes  of  the  court,  an  aristocrat  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nobility,  a  soldier  in  the  eyes  of  the  army,  one  of  the 
people  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  irresistible  in  the  eyes  of 
the  women,  he  was  the  minister  of  public  hope.  The  Giron- 
dists alone  had  an  arriere-pensee  in  their  apparent  favor 
towards  him.  They  elevated  him  to  make  his  fall  the  more 
conspicuous:  M.  de  Narbonne  was  to  them  but  the  hand 
which  prepared  the  way  for  their  advent. 

IV. 

Scarcely  had  l^  taken  his  place  in  the  cabinet,  than  this 
young  minister  displayed  all  the  activity,  frankness,  and 
erace  of  his  character  in  the  discussion  of  affiEiirs,  and  his 
mtercourse  with  the  Assembly.  He  employed  the  system  of 
confidence,  and  surprised  the  Assembly  by  his  abandon,  and 
these  austere  and  suspicious  men,  who  had  hitherto  seen 
nothing  but  deceit  in  the  language  of  ministers,  now  yielded 
to  the  charm  of  his  speeches.  He  addressed  them,  not  in 
the  official  and  cold  language  of  diplomacy,  but  in  the  open 
and  cordial  tone  <^  a  patriot.  He  brought  the  dignity  of  his 
office  to  the  tribune ;  he  generously  assumed  all  responsi- 
bility, and  he  professed  the  most  cherished  principles  of  the 
people  with  a  sincerity  that  precluded  the  possibility  of  sus- 
picion. He  openly  disclosed  his  projects,  and  the  energy  of 
his  mind  communicated  itself  to  those  men  who  were  the 
most  difficult  to  be  won  over.  The  nation  too  saw  with 
delight  an  aristocrafe  so  well  adapt  himself  to  their  costume, 
their  principles,  and  their  passions.  The  ardor  of  his  patri- 
otism did  not  suffer  the  impulse,  that  confounded  in  him  the 
Idng  and  the  people,  to  slacken ;  and  in  the  course  of  his 
short  administration  he  did  wonders  of  activity.    He  visitad 
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and  put  in  a  state  of  defence  all  the  fortified  places ;  raised 
an  army,  harangued  the  troops ;  arrested  the  emigration  of 
the  nobility,  in  the  name  oi  the  common  danger ;  nominated 
the  generals,  and  summoned  La  Fayette,  Rochambeau,  and 
Luclmer.  A  patriotic  sentiment,  of  which  he  was  the  soul, 
pervaded  France ;  by  rendering  the  throne  the  centre  of  the 
national  defence,  he  rendered  the  king  i^ain  popular  for  a 
short  time,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  felt  for  their  country,  all 
parties  became  reconciled.  His  eloquence  was  rapid,  bril- 
liant, and  sonorous  as  the  clash  and  din  of  arms.  This 
expansion  of  his  heart  was  a  part  of  his  character;  he  bared 
his  breast  to  the  eyes  of  his  adversaries,  and  by  this  confi- 
dence won  them  to  his  side. 

The  first  day  of  his  appcMntment  to  office,  mstead  of 
announcing  his  nomination  by  a  letter  to  the  president,  as 
was  customary  with  the  other  ministers,  he  proceeded  to  the 
Assembly,  and  mounted  the  tribune.  "  I  come  to  offer  you," 
said  he,  "the  profoundest  respect  for  the  authority  with 
which  the  people  have  invested  you ;  from  attachment  for 
the  constitution,  to  which  I  have  sworn ;  a  courageous  love 
for  hberty  and  equality — ^yes,  for  equality,  which  has  no 
longer  any  opponents,  but  which  should  nevertheless  possess 
no  less  energetic  supporters."  Two  days  afterwards  he 
gained  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Assembly,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  responsibiUty  oi  the  ministers.  "  I  accept,"  cried 
he,  **  the  definition  of  the  situation  of  ministers  just  made, 
that  tells  us  responsibihty  is  death.  Spare  no  threats,  no 
dangers.  Load  us  with  personal  fetters,  but  afford  us  the 
means  of  aiding  the  constitution  to  progress.  For  my  own 
part,  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  entreating  the  members 
of  this  Assembly  to  inform  me  of  everything  which  they 
deem  useful  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  during  my  adminis- 
tration. Our  interests,  our  enemies  are  the  same ;  and  it  is 
not  the  letter  of  the  constitution  only  that  we  should  seek  to 
enforce,  but  the  spirit ;  we  must  not  seek  merely  to  acquit 
ourselves,  but  to  succeed.  You  will  see  that  the  minister  is 
convinced  that  there  is  no  hope  for  liberty  unless  it  proceed 
through  you  and  from  you  :  cease  then  for  awhile  to  mistrust 
us,  condemn  us  afterwards  if  we  have  merited  it ;  but  first 
give  us  with  confidence  the  means  of  serving  you." 

Such  words  as  these  touched  even  the  most  prejudiced, 
and  it  was  imanimously  voted  that  the  speech  should  be 
printed,  and  sent  to  all  the  departments.  In  order  to  cement 
the  reconciliation  of  the  king  and  the  nation,  M.  de  Nar- 
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bonne  went  to  the  committees  of  the  Assembly,  commtmi- 
cated  to  them  his  plans,  discussed  his  measures,  and  won 
oyer  all  to  his  resolutions.  This  government  in  common  was 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  the  other  ministers  saw  in  this 
the  abasement  of  the  executive  power  ^d  an  abdication  of 
royalty,  whilst  M.  de  Narbonne  saw  in  it  the  sole  means  of 
winning  back  public  feeling  to  the  king.  Opinion  had 
dethroned  the  royalty ;  it  was  to  opinion  that  he  looked  to 
strengthen  it,  and  therefore  he  made  himself  the  minister  of 
public  opinion. 

At  the  moment  when  the  emperor  sent  to  the  king  a  com- 
mimication  threatening  the  frontiers^  and  the  king  personally 
informed  the  Assembly  of  the  energetic  measures  he  haa 
adopted,  M.  de  Narbonne,  re-entering  the  Assembly  after 
the  king's  departure,  mounted  the  tribune.  "I  am  on  the 
eve  of  quitting  Paris,"  said  he,  "  in  order  to  visit  our  fron- 
tiers ;  not  that  I  believe  the  mistrust  felt  by  the  soldiers  for 
their  officers  has  any  foundation,  but  because  I  hope  to  dissi- 
pate them  by  addressing  all  in  the  name  of  their  king  and 
their  country.  I  will  say  to  the  officers,  that  ancient  preju- 
dices and  an  affection  for  their  king  carried  to  an  excess  for 
a  time,  may  have  excused  their  conduct,  but  that  the  word 
treason  is  unknown  amongst  nations  of  honorable  men.  To 
the  soldiers,  your  officers  who  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
army  are  bound  by  their  oath  and  their  honor  to  the  Revo- 
lution. The  safety  of  the  state  depends  on  the  discipline  of 
the  army.  I  condOide  my  post  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  such  is  my  confidence^  such  should  be  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nation  in  his  patriotism,  that  I  take  on  myself 
the  responsibihty  of  all  the  orders  that  he  may  give  in  my 
name.*'  M.  de  Karbonne  displayed  on  this  occasion  as  much 
skill  as  magnanimity ;  he  felt  that  he  had  sufficient  credit 
with  the  nation  to  cover  the  unpopularity  of  his  colleague, 
M.  de  Lessart,  already  denounced  by  the  Girondists,  and  thus 
placed  himself  between  them  and  their  victim.  The  As- 
sembly was  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm ;  he  obtained 
20,000,000  of  francs  for  the  preparations  for  war,  and  the 
gr^de  of  marshal  of  France  for  the  aged  Lupkner.  The 
press  and  the  clubs  themselves  applauded  him,  for  the  gene- 
ral eagerness  for  war  swept  away  all  before  it,  even  the 
resentments  of  faction. 

One  man  alone  of  the  Jacobins  resisted  the  influence  of 
ihis  enthusiasm:  this  man  was  Robespierre.  Up  to  this 
time  Robespierre  had  been  merely  a  discusser  of  ideas^  a 
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subahem  agitator,  indefatigable  and  intrepid,  b^  eclipeed 
by  other  and  greater  names.  From  this  day  he  beeame  a 
statesman ;  he  felt  his  own  mental  strength ;  he  based  ^s 
strength  on  a  principle,  and  alone  and  unaided  yentored  to 
cope  with  the  Imth.  He  devoted  hims^  without  regutiii^ 
even  the  ntimber  of  his  adversaries,  and  by  exercising  he 
doubled  his  force. 

AU  the  cabinets  of  the  princes  threatened  by  the  Reroln- 
tion  still  debated  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  It  was  dis- 
cussed alike  in  the  councils  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  the  ttieetings 
of  parties  in  the  Assembly,  at  the  Jacobins,  and  in  the  pubUc 
journals.  The  moment  was  decisive,  for  it  was  evident  that 
the  negotiation  between  the  emperor  Leopold  and  France  on 
the  subject  of  the  reception  of  em^rants  in  the  states  de- 
pendent on  the  empire  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that 
before  loxig  the  emperor  would  have  ^ven  satisfaction  to- 
France  by  dispersing  these  bodies  of  emigres,  or  that  France 
would  declare  war  against  him,  and  by  tMs  declaration  draw 
on  herself  the  hostilities  of  all  her  enemies  at  the  same  time. 
France  thus  would  defy  them  all. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Statesmen,  and  Revolu- 
tionists, Constitutionalists,  and  Girondists,  Aristocrats,  and 
Jacobins,  were  all  in  favor  of  war.  War  was,  in  the  eyes 
of  all,  an  appeal  to  destiny,  and  the  impatient  spirit  of 
France  wished  that  it  would  pronounce  at  once,  either  by 
victory  or  defeat.  Victory  seemed  to  France  the  sole  issue 
by  which  she  could  extricate  herself  from  her  difficulties  at 
home,  and  even  defeat  did  not  terrify  her.  She  believed  in 
the  necessity  of  war,  and  defied  even  death.  Robespierre 
thought  otherwise,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  he  was 
Robespierre. 

He  clearly  comprehended  two  things ;  the  first,  that  war 
was  a  gratuitous  crime  agamst  the  people ;  the  second,  that 
a  war,  even  though  successful,  would  ruin  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy. Robespierre  looked  on  the  Revolution  as  the 
r^orous  application  of  the  principles  of  philosophy  to 
society.  A  passionate  and  devoted  pupil  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  the  €<mirat  Social  was  his  gospel ;  war,  made  with 
the  blood  of  the  people,  was  in  the  eyes  of  this  philosopher 
— ^what  it  must  ever  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  wise — ^whole- 
sale slaughter  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  a  few,  glorious  only 
when  it  is  defensive.  Robespierre  did  not  consider  France 
placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  render  it  absolutely  neces- 
sarf  for  her  -safetyihat  the  human  yeis  should  be  o^gGmfAp 
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whence  would  flow  such  toirents  of  Uood.  Imbiied  with  a 
firm  conTietion  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  new  ideae  on  which 
he  nourished  faith  and  fanaticism  within  a  heart  closed 
against  intrigue,  he  did  not  feair  that  a  few  fugitire  princes, 
destitute  of  credit,  and  some  thousand  aristocratic  emigr6s, 
would  impose  laws  or  conditions  on  a  nation  whose  first 
struggle  for  liberty  had  shaken  the  throne^  the  nobility^  and 
the  dergy/  JN^either  did  he  think  <hat  the  disunited  and 
wavering  powers  of  £kat>p6  would  yenture  to  declare  war 
against  a  nation  that  proclaimed  peace  so  long  as  we  did  not 
attack  them.  But  should  the  Suropeaa  cabinets  be  suf- 
ficiently mad  to  att^npt  this  new  cnisade  against  human 
i:easpn,  then  Robespi^re  fully  believed  they  would  be  de- 
feated^ for  he  knew  that  there  lies  inyincible  force  in  the 
justice  of  a  cause— tiiat  right  douUes  the  enezgy  of  a  nation, 
that  despair  often  supplies  the  want  of  weapcHis,  and  that 
God  and  men  were  for  the  pec^le. 

He  thought,  moreoyer,  tliAt  if  it  was  the  dmty  of  Franoe  to 
propagate  the  advantages  and  the  light  of  reason  and  hberty, 
the  natural  ^d  peaceful  extension  of  the  French  Revolution 
in  the  world  would  prove  far  more  infallible  than  our  arms, 
— ^that  the  Revolution  should  be  a  doetriae  and  not  a  uni- 
versal monarchy  realized  by  the  sword,  and  that  the  patrioir 
ism  of  nations  should  not  coalesce  against  his  dc^mata. 
Thdr  strength  was  in  their  minds,  for  in  his  eyes  the  power 
of  the  Revolution  lay  in  its  enlightenment.  But  he  under- 
stood more :  he  understood  that  an  ^etmve  war  would  in- 
evitably ruin  the  Revolution,  and  annihilate  that  premature 
republic  of  which  the  Girondists  had  already  wpcken  to  him, 
but  which  he  himself  could  not  as  yet  de&ne.  Should  the 
war  be  unfortunate,  thought  he,  Europe  will  crush  without 
difficulty  beneath  the  tr^ul  of  its  annies  the  earhedt  germs 
of  this  new  government,  to  the  Uuth  oi  which  perhaps  a  few 
martyrs  might  testify,  but  which  would  find  no  soil  bxmi 
whence  to  spring  anew.  If  fortimate,  military  feeling,  the 
invariable  companion  of  aristocratic  feeling,  honor,  that  re- 
ligion that  binds  the  soldier  to  the  thr<me ;  disciple,  that 
despotism  of  glory,  would  usurp  the  place  oi  those  stem 
virtues  to  which  the  exercise  of  the  ccmstitutkm  would  have 
accustomed  the  people, — then  they  would  forgive  everything, 
even  despotism,  in  those  who  had  saved  thenu  The  gratis 
titude  of  a  nation  to  thc^  who  have  led  its  Children  to  vie- 
tc»y  is  a  pitfall  in  which  the  people  will  ever  be  ensnai^d,— « 
nay«  they  even  ojOSsr  their  necks  to  the  yoke ;  eivil  yirtaes 
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xxmst  ever  fade  before  the  Imlliaiicy  of  military  exploits. 
£itb^  the  army  would  return  to  surround  the  ancient  royalty 
with  all  its  strength,  and  France  would  have  her  Mqi^,  or 
the  army  would  crown  the  most  successful  of  its  generals, 
and  liberty  would  have  her  Cromwell.  In  either  case  the 
Bevolution  escaped  from  the  people,  and  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  the  soldiery,  and  thus  to  save  it  from  war  was  to  save 
it  from  a  snare.  These  reflections  decided  him ;  as  yet  he 
meditated  no  violence  ;  he  but  saw  into  the  future,  and  read 
it  aright.  This  was  the  original  cause  of  his  rupture  with 
the  Gircmdists;  their  justice  was  but  policy,  and  war  ap- 
peared to  them  politic.  Just  or  unjust,  they  wished  for  it 
as  a  means  of  destruction  to  the  throne,  of  aggrandizement 
for  themselves.  Posterity  must  decide,  if  in  t&s  great  quar- 
rel the  first  blame  lies  on  the  side  of  the  democrat,  or  the 
ambitious  Girondists.  This  fierce  contest,  destined  to  termi- 
nate in  the  death  of  both  parties,  began  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember at  a  meeting  of  the  Jacobin  Club. 


**  I  have  mediated  during  six  months,  and  even  from  the 
first  day  of  the  Revolution,  said  Brissot,  the  leader  of  the 
Gironde,  *•  to  what  party  I  should  give  my  support.  It  is 
by  the  force  ot  reason.  Mid  by  considering  facts,  that  I  have 
come  to  the  conviction  that  a  people,  who,  after  ten  centu- 
ries of  slavery,  have  reconquered  liberty,  have  need  of  war. 
War  is  necessary  to  consotidate  hberty,  and  to  purge  the 
constitution  from  all  taint  of  despotism.  War  is  necessary 
to  drive  from  amongst  us  those  men  whose  example^might 
eorrupt  us.  You  have  the  power  of  chastising  the  rebels, 
and  intimidating  the  world;  have  the  courage  to  do  so. 
The  emigres  persist  in  their  rebeihon,  the  sovereigns  persist 
ia  supporting  them.  Can  we  hesitate  to  attack  them  ?  Our 
lienor,  our  public  credit,  the  necessity  of  strengthening  our 
revolution,  all  make  it  imperative  on  us.  France  woidd  be 
dishonored,  did  she  tamely  suffer  the  insolence  and  revolt 
of  a  few  fections,  and  outrages  that  a  despot  would  not  bear 
for  a  fortnight.  How  shall  we  be  looked  upon  ?  No !  we 
must  avenge  ourselves,  or  become  the  opprobrium  of  all  the 
other  nations.  We  must  avenge  ourselves  by  destroying 
these  herds  of  brigands,  or  consent  to  behold  faction,  con- 
spiracy, and  rebellion  perpetuated,  and  the  insolence  of  the 
aristocrats  greater  than  ever.     They  rely  on  the  army  at 
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Coblentz, — ^m  that  they  put  their  trust.  If  you  would  at 
one  blow  destroy  the  aristocracy,  destroy  Coblentz,  and  the 
chief  of  the  nation  will  be  compelled  to  reign,  aceordii^ 
to  the  Constitution,  with  us  and  through  us." 

These  words,  pronounced  by  the  statesman  of  the  Gironde, 
awakened  an  echo  in  the  breast  of  every  man,  from  the  Jaco- 
bin Club  to  the  ejrtaremity  of  the  country.  The  vehement  ap- 
plause of  the  tribunes  was  merely  the  expression  of  that  im- 
patience to  know  the  final  decision  that  pervaded  ail  parties. 
Robespierre  needed  irqn  nerve  and  determination  to  confront 
his  friends,  }ns  ^lemies^  and  public  opinion ;  and  yet  he  sus- 
tained this  struggle  of  a  single  idea  against  all  this  passion 
for  weeks.  Great  ccmvictions  are  indefatigable ;  and  Robes- 
j)ierre,  by  his  own  imaided  exertions,  balanced  all  France 
during  a  month.  His  very  enemies  spoke  with  respect  of  his 
firnmess,  and  those  who  had  not  the  courage  to  follow  him, 
yet  would  have  been  ashamed  not  to  esteem  him.  His  elo- 
quence, which  had  been  dry,  verbose,  and  dialectic,  now  be- 
came more  elegant  and  more  imposing.  The  pubhc  journals 
printed  his  speeches.  "  You,  O  people,  who  do  not  possess 
the  means  of  procuring  the  speeches  of  Robespierre,  I  promise 
them  to  you, '  said  the  Orateur  du  Feuple,  the  Jacobin  pa- 
per. ''Preserve  carefully  the  niunbers  that  contain  these 
speeches ;  they  are  masteipieces  of  eloquence,  that  should  be 
preserved  in  every  family,  in  order  to  teach  future  generations 
that  Robespierre  existed  for  the  public  good  and  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty." 

After  having  exhausted  «very  argument  that  philosophy, 
poUcy,  and  patriotism  could  suggest  against  an  offensive  war, 
commenced  by  the  Gironde,  and  secretly  fomented  by  the 
ministers,  and  carried  on  by  the  generals  most  suspected  by 
the  people,  he  mounted  the  tribune  for  the  last  time,  against 
Brissot,  on  the  night  of  the  ISth  January,  and  declared  his 
conviction  against  war,  in  a  speech  as  admirable  as  it  was 
pathetic. 

VI. 

"  Yes,  I  am  vanquished ;  I  jrield  to  you,"  cried  he,  in  a 
broken  voice ;  "  I  also  demand  war.  What  do  I  say  ? — I 
demand  a  war,  more  terrible,  more  implacable  than  you  de- 
mand. I  do  not  demand  it  as  an  act  of  prudence,  an  act  of 
reason,  an  act  of  policy,  but  as  the  resource  of  despair.  I 
demand  it  on  one  condition,  which  doubtless  you  have  anti* 
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cipated^ — for  I  do  not  tlmk  that  the  advoeates  (^  -wni  hhV9 
sought  to  deceive  us.  I  demand  it  deadly — I  demand  it  he- 
roic— ^I  demand  it  such  ad  the  genius  of  Liberty  would  declare 
against  all  despotism — such  as  the  people  of  the  Revdution, 
imder  their  own  leaders,  would  render  it ;  not  such  as  in- 
triguing cowards  would  have  it,  or  as  the  ambitious  and  trai- 
torous mini^rs  and  generals  would  carry  it  on. 

"Frenchmen,  heroes  of  the  14th  of  July,  who,  without 
guide  or  leader,  yet  acquired  your  liberty,  come  forth,  and 
let  us  form  that  armj  which  you  teU  us  is  destined  to  con- 
quer the  universe.  But  where  is  the  g^ieral,  who,  impertur- 
bable defender  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  bom  with  a 
hatred  to  tyrants,  has  never  breathed  the  poisonous  air  of 
the  courts,  and  whose  virtue  is  attested  by  the  hatred  and 
disgrace  of  the  comrt ;  this  general,  whose  hands,  guiltless  of 
our  Wood,  are  worthy  to  bejff  b^ore  us  the  banner  of  free- 
dom ;  where  is  he,  tlus  new  Oato,  this  thknl  Brutus,  this  tm- 
known  hero  ?  let  him  appear  and  disclose  himself,  he  shall 
be  our  leader.  But  where  is  he  ?  Where  are  these  soldiers 
of  the  1 4th  of  July>  who  laid  down,  in  the  presence  of  the 
people*  the  arms  f^imished  them  by  despotism.  Soldiers  of 
Chateauvieux,  where  are  you  ?  Come  and  direct  our  efforts. 
Alas  1  it  is  easier  to  rob  death  of  its  pr^  than  despotism  oi 
its  vic^tims.  Citizens  I  Conquerors  of  the  Bastille,  come! 
Liberty  summons  you,  and  assigns  you  the  honor  of  the  first 
rank  1  They  are  mute.  Misery,  ingratitude,  fmd  the  hatred 
of  the  aristocracy,  have  dispersed  them.  And  you,  citizens, 
immolated  at  the  Champ-deMars,  in  the  very  act  of  a  patri- 
otic confederation,  you  will  not  be  with  us.  Ah,  what  crime 
had  these  female^  these  massacred  babes  committed  ?  Good 
dod !  how  many  victims,  and  a^  amongst  the  people— ^dl 
amongst  the  patriots,  whilst  the  powerful  c(Hispirat<»*s  hve 
and  triumph.  Rally  round  us,  at  least  you  national  guards, 
who  have  especially  devoted  yourselves  to  the  def«ice  of  our 
frontiers  in  this  war  with  which  a  perfidious  court  threatens 
us.  Come — -but  how  ? — ^you  are  not  yet  armed.  During  two 
whole  years  you  have  demanded  arms,  and  yet  have  them 
not.  What  do  I  say  ?  You  have  been  refused  even  imifonns, 
and  condemned  td  wander  from  department  to  department, 
objects  of  contempt  to  the  minister,  and  of  derision  to  the 
patricians,  who  receive  you  only  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
your  distress.  No  matter ;  come,  we  will  combat  naked  like 
the  American  savages. 

"  But  shall  we  await  the  orders  of  the  war  dSSce  to  destroy 
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ihronei  ?  Sludl  we  await  the  signal  of  the  court  ?  SbaSi 
we  be  commanded  by  these  patriciai^,  these  etenud  faYor- 
ites  of  despotism,  in  this  war  against  aristocrats  and  ki<^s  ? 
Ko-^let  us  march  forward  alone ;  let  us  be  our  own  leaders. 
But  see,  the  orators  of  war  stop  me !  Here  is  Monsieur 
Brissot,  who  tellfi  me  that  Monnenr  le  Comte  de .  Narbonne 
must  conduct  this  afiair;  that  we  must  march  under  the' 
orders  of  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  La  Fayette ;  that  the  exec- 
utiTC  power  alone  possess^  the  ri^t  of  leading  the  nation  to 
Tktory  and  freedom.  Ah^  citizens,  this  word  has  dispelled 
idl  the  charm !  Adieu,  victory,  and  the  independence  of  the 
people ;  if  the  aoeptree  of  Europe  ev^  be  broken,  it  will  not 
be  by  sadi  hands.  Spain  will  continue  for  some  time  the 
<legmded  slave  of  supersMcm  and  royalism.  Leopold  wiU 
continue  the  tyrwit  ci  Germany  and  Italy,  and  we  shsdl  not 
speedily  behold  Oatos  or  Oiceros  replace  the  pope  and  the 
cardinals  m  the  conclave.  I  declare  openly,  that  war,  as  I 
tmderstand  iha  term— ^war,  such  as  I  have  proposed,  is  im.- 
{HActicabie.  And  if  it  be.the  war  of  the  court,  of  the  miiu»- 
ters,  of  the  patricians  who  affect  patriotism,  that  we  must 
accept — oh,  then,  iiar  from  beMeving  in  the  freedom  of  the 
ivorld,  I  dei^air  of  your  liberty.  The  wisest  course  left  us 
is  to  defend  it  against  the  periuiy  of  those  enemies  at  hcHiie 
who  lull  you  with  these  heroic  illusions. 

''  I  contmue  caimly  and  sorrowfully.  I  have  proved  thttt 
liberty  possesses  no  more  deadly  foe  than  war ;  I  have  proved 
that  war,  advised  by  men  already  objects  of  suspicion,  was^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive  power,  nought  save  a  means  of 
annihilating  the  constitution,  only  the  eed  (^  a  plot  against 
the  Revolttdon.  Thus  to  favor  these  ;^ns  oi  war,  under 
what  jH^text  soever,  is  to  associate  ourselves  with  these  trear 
sottcdbis  plots  ^^ainst  the  Revoluti<Hi.  AH  the  patriotism  in 
the  world,  all  the  pretended  politick  commonplaees,  cannot 
change  the  nature  of  things.  To  inculcate,  like  M.  Brissot 
and  his  friends,  ccmfidence  in  the  executive  pow^,  ainl  to 
call  down  public  favor  on  the  g^ierals,  is  to  disarm  the  Revo- 
lution of  its  last  hope — iht  vigilance  and  energy  of  the  na- 
tion. In  the  horrible  position  in  which  despotasm^  intrigue^ 
treason,  and  the  general  blindness  have  placed  us,  I  c<Misult 
alone  my  head  and  my  heart.  I  respect  nothing,  save  my 
country;  I  obey  nought,  save  truth.  I  know  that  soeae 
patriots  blame  die  frankness  with  which  I  present  this  dis- 
couraging future  of  our  situation.  I  do  not  conceal  ny  fautt 
feoQt  myself.    Is  Bot  tiie  truth  ah^eadysuffii^entiiy  gp&f  be» 
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cause  it  is  the  truth  ?  Ah  !  so  that  our  slumbers  be  light, 
what  ipatter,  though  we  be  awakened  by  the  clash  of  chains  ? 
— and  in  the  quietude  of  slavery  let  us  no  longer  disturb  the 
repose  of  these  fortunate  patriots.  No,  but  let  them  know 
that  we  can  measure  with  a  firm  eye  and  steady  heart  the 
depths  of  the  abyss.  Let  us  adopt  the  device  of  the  palatine 
of  Posnania — -^  I  prefer  the  atorrjfis  of  liberty  to  the^  serenity  of 
slavery,' 

"  If  the  moment  of  emancipation  be  not  yet  arrived,  at  least 
we  should  have  the  patience  to  await  it.  If  this  generation 
was  but  destined  to  struggle  in  the  quicksand  of  vice,  into 
which  despotism  had  plunged  it ;  if  the  theatre  of  our  revo- 
lution was  destined  but  to  present  to  the  eyes  of  the  universe 
a  struggle  between  perfidy  and  weakness,  egotism  and  ambi- 
tion ; — ^the  rising  generation  would  commence  the  task  oi 
purifying  this  earth,  so  sullied  by  vice.  It  would  bring,  not 
the  peace  of  despotism  or  the  sterile  agitations  of  intrigue, 
but  fire  and  sword,  to  lay  low  the  thrones  and  extenninate 
the  oppressors.  O  more  fortunate  posterity,  thou  art  not 
stranger  to  us  !  It  is  for  thee  that  we  brave  the  storms  and 
the  intrigues  of  tyranny.  Often  discouraged  by  the  obsta- 
cles that  environ  us,  we  feel  the  necessity  of  struggling  fw 
thee.  Thou  shalt  complete  our  work.  Eetain  on  thy  mem- 
ory the  names  of  the  martyrs  of  Hberty."  The  sentiments 
of  Bousseau  were  to  be  traced  in  these  words. 


VII. 

Louvet,  one  of  the  friends  of  Brissot,  felt  their  power,  and 
mounted  the  tribune  in  order  to  move  the  man  who  alone 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  Gironde.  "  Robespierre,"  said 
he,  apostrophizing  him  directly ;  "  Robespierre — ^you  alone 
keep  the  public  mind  in  suspense — doubtless  this  excess  of 
glory  was  reserved  for  you.  Your  speeches  belong  to  poster- 
ity, and  posterity  will  come  to  judge  between  you  and  me. 
But  you  will  mar  a  great  responsibility  by  persisting  in  your 
opnions ;  you  are  accountable  to  your  cotemporaries,  and 
even  to  future  generations— yes,  posterity  vrill  judge  between 
us,  unworthy  as  I  may  be  of  it.  It  will  say,  a.man  appeared 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly — ^inaccessible  to  all  passions, 
one  of  the  most  faithful  defenders  of  the  people — it  was  im- 
possible not  to  esteem  and  cheri^  his  mtues,  not  to  admire 
his  courage — ^he  was  adored  by  the  people,  whom  he  had 
constantly  served,  and  he  was  worthy  of  it.    A  precipice 
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opens.  FAtigued  by  too  much  labor,  this  man  imagined  he 
saw  peril  where  there  was  none,  and  did  not  see  it  where  it 
really  was.  A  man  of  no  note  was  present,  entirely  occu- 
pied with  the  present  moment,  aided  by  other  citizens — he 
perceived  the  danger,  and  could  not  remain  silent.  He  went 
to  Robespierre,  and  sought  to  make  him  touch  it  with  his 
finger.  ^Robespierre  turned  away  his  eyes,  and  withdrew  his 
•  h^od ;.  the  stranger  persisted,  and  saved  his  country." 

Robespierre  smiled  with  disdain  and  mcredulity  at  these 
words.  The  suppliant  gestures  of  Louvet,  and  the  adjura- 
tions of  the  tribunes  found  him  the  next  morning  firm  and 
unmoved.  Brissot  resumed  the  debate  on  war; — "I  im- 
plore Monsieut  Robespierre,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  "  to  ter- 
minate so  imworthy  a  struggle,  which  profits  alone  the  ene- 
mies of  tlie  public  welfare.  "  My  surprise  was  extreme," 
cried  Robespierre,  "  at  seeing  this  morning,  in  the  journal 
edited  by  M.  Brissot,  the  most  pompous  evdogium  on  M.  de 
La  Fayette."  "  I  declare,"  replied  Brissot,  "  that  I  am  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  the  insertion  of  this  letter  in  '  Le  Patriots 
Francis' "  "So  much  the  better,"  returned  Robespierre. 
"  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  M.  Brissot  is  not  a  party  to 
Any  such  apologies."  Their  words  became  as  bitter  as  their 
b^Eurts,  and  hate  became  'more  perceptible  at  every  reply. 
The  tiged  Dusaidx  interfered,  made  a  touching  appeal  to  the 
patriots,  and  entreated  them  to  embrace.  They  compUed. 
"  I  have  now  fulfilled  a  duty  of  fraternity,  and  satisfied  my 
heart,"  cried  Robespierre.  "  I  have  yet  a  more  sacred  debt 
to  pay  my  country.  All  personal  regard  must  give  place  to 
the  sacred  interests  of  Hberty  and  humanity.  I  can  easily 
reconcile  them  here  with  the  regard  and  respect  I  have  prom- 
ised to  those  who  serve  them ;  I  have  embraced  M.  Brissot, 
but  I  persist  in  opposing  him :  let  our  peace  repose  only  on 
the  biwis  of  patriotism  and  virtue."  Robespierre,  by  his 
very  isolation,  proved  his  force,  and  obtained  fresh  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  waverers.  The  papers  began  to  side 
with  him.  Marat  heaped  invectives  on  Brissot;  Camille 
Desmoulins,  in  his  pamphlets,  exposed  the  shameful  asso- 
ciation of  Brissot,  in  London,  with  Morande,  the  dishonored 
libelist.  Danton  himself,  the  orator  of  success,  fearing  to  be 
deceived  by  fortune,  hesitated  between  the  Girondists  and 
Robespierre.  He  remained  silent  for  a  long  tune,  and  then 
made  a  speech  full  of  high-sounding  words,  beneath  which 
was  visible  the  hesitation  of  his  convictions,  and  the  embar^ 
r^ssment  of  b^  mind. 
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I. 

WHUiST  this  was  passi^  at  tlie  Jaoobmis,  and  the  joiiniab 
••-those  echoes  of  the  clubs — excited  in  Ube  people  the  iame 
anxiety  and  the  same  hesitation,  the  underhand  diplom^y 
of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  emperor  teopolA, 
who  sought  in  vain  to  postpone  the  termination,  were  dbout 
to  behold  all  their  schemes  thwarted  by  the  impatience  of' 
the  Gironde  and  the  death  of  Leopold.  Thfe  philosst^hic 
prince  was  destined  to  bear  away  with  him  all  desire  of  rec- 
onciliation and  every  hope  of  peace,  for  he  alone  restrained 
Gemxany.  M.  de  Narbonne  thwarted  by  public  demonstra- 
tions the  secret  negotiations  of  Ms  boUeague  M.  de  Lessart, 
who  strove  to  temporize,  and  to  refer  all  the  differences  of 
France  and  Europe  to  a  congress. 

The  diplomatic  committee  of  the  Assembly,  urged  by 
Narbonne,  and  composed  of  Girondists,  proposed  decisive 
resolutions.  This  committee,  established  by  the  Assembly, 
and  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  Mirabeau,  called  the  minis- 
ters to  account  for  everything  that  occurred :  out  of  the 
kii^dom  diplomacy  was  thus  immasked — the  negotiations 
broken  off — ^all  combination  rendered  impossible,  for  the 
cabinets  of  Europe  were  continually  cited  before  the  tribune 
of  Paris.  The  Girmidists,  the  actual  leaders  of  this  com- 
mittee, possessed  neither  the  skill  nw  the  prudence  neces- 
sary to  handle  without  breaking  the  fine  threads  oi  diplo- 
macy. A  speech  was  in  their  eyes  far  mwe  meritorious 
than  a  negotiation;  and  they  cared  not  that  their  words 
shoidd  re-echo  in  foreign  cabinets,  provided  they  soimded 
well  in  the  chamber  or  the  tribune.  Moreover,  they  were 
desirous  of  war,  and  looked  on  themselves  as  statesmen,  be« 
cause  at  one  stroke  they  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Ignorant  of  politics,  they  yet  deemed  themselves  masters  of 
it,  because  they  were  unscrupulous ;  and  because  they  af« 
fected  the  indifference  of  Maehiavel,  they  deemed  they  pos- 
sessed his  depth. 

The  emperor  Leopold,  by  a  proclamation,  on  the  21^  <^ 
December,  furnished  the  Assembly  with  a  prete^  for  an  out- 
break. *'  The  sovereigns  united,"  said  the  emperor,  *'  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  tranquillity  and  the  honor  «&4  /ufety 
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ot  ihe  crowns.'*  These  words  ezeited  the  mmds  of  all  to 
know  what  could  be  their  meaning ;  they  asked  each  other 
how  the  emptor,  the  brother-in-law,  and  ally  of  Louis  XVI., 
could  speak  to  him  for  the  first  time  of  the  sovereigns  acting 
in  concert  ?  and  against  what,  if  not  against  the  Revolution  ? 
Ajod  how  could  the  ministers  and  ambassadors  of  the  Revo- 
lution have  been  ignorant  of  its  eidstence  ?  Why  had  they 
concealed  from  the  nadon  their  knowledge;  if  they  had  known 
it  ?  There  was,  then,  a  double  diplomacy,  each  striving  to 
outwit  the  other.  .The  Austrian  Alliance  was,  then,  no  dream 
oi  faction ;  there  was  &Lih&r  incompd;ence  or  treason  in  official 
diplomacy,  perhaps  both.  A  projected  congress  was  spoken 
of — could  it  have  any  pther  object  than  ^t  of  imposing 
modifications  oa  the  constituticm  of  France  ? — ^And  all  felt 
indignant  at  the  idea  of  ceding  ev^i  one  tittle  of  the  ccmsti- 
^tien  to  the  demand  of  xnonarchioal  Europe. 

n. 

It  was  whilst  the  public  mind  was  thus  agitated  that  the 
diplomatic  committee  pres^ited,  through  the  Girondist 
Gens<Hme,  its  repoai  cm  the  exisiiiig  state  of  affairs  with  the 
emperor.  Gensonn^,  an  advocate  of  Bordeaux,  elected  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  on  the  s^ne  day  as  Guadet  and 
Vergniaud,  his  friends  and  countrymen,  composed,  with  these 
deputies,  that  triumvirate  c^  talent,  opinion,  and  Sequence, 
afterwards  termed  the  Gironde.  An  obstinate  and  dialectic 
style  of  oratory,  bitter  and  keen  irony,  were  the  character- 
istics of  the  talents  of  the  Gironde ;  it  did  not  carry  away 
by  its  eloquence,  it  unstrained ;  and  its  revolutionary  pas* 
sions  were  strong,  yet  undar  the  control  of  reason. 

Before  entering  the  Assembly,  he  had  been  sent  as  a  com- 
missicMier  with  Dumouriez^  afterwards  so  celebrated,  to  study 
the  state  of  the  popular  feeling  in  the  department  of  the  west» 
and  to  propose  measures  likdy  to  tend  to  the  pacification  of 
these  coimtries,  then  distracted  by  religious  dififerences.  His 
clear  and  enlightened  report  had  been  in  favor  of  tolerance 
and  liberty — those  two  topics  of  all  consciences.  He  was 
then,  in  common  with  the  other  Girondists,  reserved  to  carry 
out  the  Revolution  to  its  extreme  and  definite  form — a  repulh- 
lio,  without,  however,  too  soon  destroying  the  constitutional 
throne,  provided  the  constitution  was  in  the  hands  oi  his 
party. 

The  intimate  friend  oi  the  Minister  If arbonne,  his  cafamir* 
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niators  accused  him  of  having  sold  himself  to  him.     Nothing, 
however,  bears  out  this  suspicion  ;  for  if  the  soul  of  the  Gi 
rondists  was  not  free  from  ambition  and  intrigue,  their  hands 
at  least  were  pure  from  corruption. 

Gensonne,  in  his  report  in  the  name  of  the  diplomatic 
conmiittee,  asked  two  qaestions ;  first,  what  was  our  political 
situation  with  regard  to  the  emperor ;  secondly,  should  his 
last  office  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostihty ;  and  in  this  case 
was  it  advisable  to  accelerate  this  inevitable  rupture  by  com- 
mencing the  attack. 

"  Our  situation  with  regard  to  the  emperor,"  repHed  he  to 
himself,  "  is,  that  the  French  interests  are  sacrificed  to  the 
house  of  Austria ;  our  finances  and  .our  armies  wasted  in  her 
service— our  fiances  broken,  and  what  mark  of  reciprocity 
do  we  receive  ?  The  Revolution  insulted ;  our  cockade  pro- 
faned ;  the  emigres  permitted  to  congregate  in  the  states  de- 
pendent on  Austria ;  and  lastly,  the  avowal  of  thie  coalition 
of  the  powers  against  us.  When  from  the  heart  of  Luxem- 
bourg our  princes  threaten  us  with  an  invasion.  Mid  boast  of 
the  support  of  the  other  powers,  Austria  remains  silent,  and 
thus  tacitly  sanctions  the  threats  of  our  enemies.  It  is  true 
she  afifects  from  time  to  time  to  blame  the  hostile  demonstra- 
tions against  France,  but  this  was  but  a  hypocritical  peace. 
The  white  cockade  and  the  counter-revolutionary  uniform 
are  openly  worn  in  her  states,  whilst  our  national  colors  are 
proscribed.  When  the  king  threatened  the  elector  of  Treves 
that  he  woidd  march  into  his  territories  and  disperse  Hhe 
emigres  by  force,  the  emperor  ordered  General  Bender  to  ad- 
vance to  the  assistance  of  the  elector  of  Treves.  This  is  but 
a  slight  matter ;  in  the  report  drawn  up  at  Pilnitz,  the  em- 
peror declares,  in  concert  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  th^ 
two  powers  would  consider  the  steps  to  be  taken,  with  re- 
gard to  France,  by  the  other  European  courts ;  and  that 
should  war  ensue,  they  would  mutually  assist  each  other. 
Thus  it  is  manifest  th^  the  emperor  had  violated  the  treaty 
of  1*756,  by  contracting  alliances  without  the  knowledge  of 
France;  and  that  he  has  made  himself  the  promoter  and 
pivot  of  an  anti-French  system.  What  can  be  his  aim  but 
to  intimidate  and  subdue  us,  in  order  to  bring  us  to  accept  a 
eongress,  and  the  introduction  of  shameful  modifications  in 
our  new  institutions  ? 

"  Perhaps,"  added  Gensonn6,  "  this  idea  has  germinated 
in  France  ?  Perhaps  secret  information  induces  the  em- 
peror to  hope  that  peace  may  be  maintained  on  such  condi- 
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tions.  He  is  deoeived :  it  is  not  at  the  moment  when  tKe 
flame  of  liberty  is  first  kindled  in  a  nation  of  twenty-four 
millions,  that  Frenchmen  would  consent  to  a  capitidation,  to 
which  they  would  prefer  death.  Such  is  our  situation,  that 
war,  which  in  other  times  would  be  a  scourge  to  the  human 
race,  would  now  be  useful  to  the  public  welfare.  This  salu* 
tery  cnais  would  elevate  the  people  to  the  level  of  their 
destiny ;  it  wbuld  restore  to  them  their  pristine  energy — it 
would  re-establish  our  finances,  and  stifle  the  germ  of  intes- 
tine dissension.  In  a  similar  situation  Frederic  the  Great 
broke  the  league  formed  against  him  by  the  court  of  Yienna». 
by  forestalling  it.  Your  committee  propose  that  the  prep- 
arations for  war  be  accelerated.  A  congress  would  be  a 
disgrace — ^war  is  n^essary — public  opinion  wishes  for  it — 
and  public  safety  demands  it." 

The  committee  concluded,  by  demanding  clear  and  satis- 
factory explanations  from  the  emperor;  and  that  in  case 
these  explanations  should  not  be  given  befcH-e  the  10th  of 
February,  this  refusal  to  reply  should  be  considered  as  an 
act  of  hostility. 

III. 

Scarcely  was  the  report  terminated  than  Guadet,  who 
presided  that  day  at  the  Assembly,  mounted  the  tribune,  and 
began  to  comment  on  the  report  of  his  friend  and  colleague. 
Giutdet,  bom  at  Saint  Emelion,  near  Bordeaux,  already  cele- 
brated as  an  advocate  before  the  age  at  wbich  men  have 
generally  made  themselves  a  reputation,  impatiently  ex- 
pected by  the  political  tribune,  had  at  last  arrived  at  the 
Le^dative  Assembly.  A  4isciple  of  Brissot,  less  profound, 
but  equally  courageous  and  more  eloquent  than  his  master, 
he  was  intimately  connected  with  Gensonn^,  Yergniaud,  to 
whom  he  was  boimd  by  being  of  the  same  age,  the  same 
passions,  and  the  same  coimtry ;  endowed  with  an  undaunted 
and  energetic  mind,  and  winning  powers  of  oratory,  equally 
fitted  to  resist  the  movement  of  a  popular  assembly,  or  to 
precipitate  them  to  a  termination;  all  these  natural  advan- 
tages were  heightened  by  one  of  those  southern  casts  of  face 
ai^  feature  t^t  serve  so  well  to  illustrate  the  working  of 
the  mind  within. 

"  A  congress  has  just  been  spoken  of,"  said  he ;  "  what, 
then,  is  this  conspiracy  formed  against  us  ?  How  long  shall 
w^  Mififer  ourselves  to  be  Datigued  by  these  man(BUTTe»''*-to 
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be  outraged  by  these  hopes  ?  Have  those  who  haye  planned 
them,  well  weighed  this  ?  The  bare  idea  of  the  possibility 
of  a  capitulation  of  liberty  might  hurry  into  <5rime  those 
malcontents  who  cherish  the  hope ;  and  these  are  the  crimes 
we  should  crush  in  the  bud.  Let  xm  teach  these  princes 
that  the  naticm  is  resolved  to  preserve  its  constitution  pure 
and  unchanged,  or  to  perish  with  it.  In  one  word,  let  us 
mark  out  the  place  for  these  traitors,  and  let  that  place  be 
the  scaffold.  I  propose  that  the  decree  pass  at  this  instant  ; 
That  the  nation  regards  as  infamous,  as  traitors  to  their 
country,  and  as  gmlty  of  leee-majestS,  every  agent  of  the 
executive  power,  every  Freiiohman  (several  voices,  *  every 
legislator'),  who  shall  take  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  this 
congress,  whose  object  is  to  obtain  modifications  in  the  con- 
stitution, or  a  mediation  between  France  and  the  rebels.^' 

At  these  words  the  Assembly  rose  ae  if  by  common  con- 
sent. Every  hand  was  raised  in  the  attitude  of  men  ready 
to  take  a  solemn  oath ;  the  tribunes  and  the  chamber  con- 
founded their  applause,  said  the  decree  was  passed. 

M.  de  Lessart,  whom  the  gesture  and  the  allusion  of 
Gaudet  seemed  to  have  already  designated  as  the  victim  to 
the  suspicions  of  the  people,  could  not  remain  silent  under 
the  weight  of  these  terrible  allusions.  "  Mention  has  been 
made,"  said  he,  "of  the  political  agents  of  the  executive 
power :  I  declare  that  I  ^ow  nothing  which  can  authorise 
us  to  suspect  their  fidelity*  For  my  own  part,  I  will  repeat 
the  declaration  of  my  coUeagues  in  the  ministry,  and  adopt 
it  for  my  own — ^the  constitution  or  death." 

Whilst  Gensonn^  and  Guadet  aroused  the  Assembly  by 
this  preconcerted  scene,  Vergniaud  aroused  the  crowd  by 
the  copy  of  an  address  to  the  French  people,  which  had 
been  spread  al»-oad  for  the  last  few  days  amongst  the 
masses.  The  Gircmdists  remembered  the  effect  produced 
two  years  previously  by  the  proposed  address  to  the  king  to 
dismiss  the  troops. 

"FrenchmwEi,"  said  Vergniaud,  "war  threatens  your  fron- 
tiers ;  conspiracies  against  liberty  are  rife.  Your  armies  are 
assembling :  mighty  movements  agitate  the  empire.  Sedi- 
tious priests  prepare  in  the  confessional,  and  even  in  the 
pulpit,  a  rising  a^nst  the  constitution ;  martial  law  becomes 
essential.  Thus  it  appeared  to  us  just.  But  we  only  suc- 
ceeded in  brandishi^  the  thunderbolts  for  a  moment  before 
the  eyes  of  the  rebels-^-die  king  has  refused  to  sanction  our 
decreai ;  the  G«nium  pimces  sutlce  ^eir  territories  a  strong- 
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bokL  for  the  c(H)8piratorft  i^inst  us.  They  favor  the  {>lot8 
of  the  emigres^  and  furnish  them  with  an  asylum,  arms» 
horses,  and  provisions.  Can  patience  endure  this  without 
becoming  gmlty  of  suicide  ?  Doubtless  you  have  renoimced 
the  desire  of  conquest ;  but  you  have  not  promised  to  suffer 
ins<^ent  provocation.  You  have  shaken  off  the  yoke  oi  ty- 
rants; surely,  then,  you  will  "not  bow  the  knee  to  foreign 
despots?  Beware!  you  are  siurounded  by  snares;  traitors 
seek  to  redupe  you  through  disgust  or  fatigue  to  a  state  of 
languor  that  enervates  your  courage ;  and  soon  perhaps  they 
'  will  strive  to  lead  it  astray.  They  seek  to  separate  you  from 
us  ;  they  pursue  a  system  of  calumny  agunst  the  National 
Assembly  to  criminate  the  Revolution  in  your  eyes.  Oh, 
beware  of  these  excessive  terrws !  Repulse  indignantly 
these  impostors,  who,  whilst  they  af^t  a  hypocritical  zeal 
for  the  constitution,  yet  imceasingly  speak  of  the  monarchy. 
The  m&nourchy  is  to  them  the  counter-revolution.  The  fwon- 
archy  is  the  nobiiity  ;  the  counter-revolution-^^at  is  tax- 
ati(m,  the  feudal  system,  the  Bastille,  chains,  aild  executions, 
to  punish  the  sublime  impulses  of  liberty.  Foreign  satellites 
in  the  interior  of  the  state— bankruptcy,  ingSfiing  with 
your  assiffnats  your  private  fortunes  and  the  national  wealth 
— ^the  fury  of  umaticism,  of  vengeance,  murder,  rapine,  con- 
flagration, despotism,  and  slaughter,  contending,  in  rivers  of 
bl^)d  and  over  the  heaps  of  dead,  for  the  mastery  of  your 
unhappy  country.  Nobility — 4;hat  is,  two  classes  of  men, 
one  for  greatness,  the  other  for  poverty ;  <me  for  tyranny, 
the  other  for  slavery.  Nobihty ;  ah !  the  very  word  is  an 
insult  to  the  human  race. 

''And  yet  it  is  to  insure  the  success  of  this  conspiracy 
against  you  tibat  all  Europe  is  in  arms. — You  must  annihilate 
these  guilty  hopes  by  a  solemn  dedaration.  Yes,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  France,  free,  and  deeply  attached  to  the  ccmsti- 
tution,  will  be  buried  beneath  her  ruins,  rdther  than  suffer  a 
capitulation  unworthy  of  them  to  be  wrung  frOm  them. 
R^y  yourselves,  take  courage  I  In  vain  do  they  strive  to" 
excite  the  nations  against  3rou,  they  will  only  excite  the 
princes,  for  the  hearts  of  thie  people  are  with  you,  and  you 
embrace  their  cause  by  defending  your  own.  Hate  war :  it 
is  the  greatest  crime  of  mankind,  and  the  most  fearful  scourge 
of  humanity ;  but  since  it  is.  forced  on  you,  follow  the  course 
of  your  destiny.  Who  can  foresee  how  for  will  extend  the 
punishment  of  those  tyrants  who  have  forced  you  to  take 
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arms  ?"    Thus,  these  three  statesmen  joiiied  their  voices  tc 
impel  the  nation  to  war. 

IV. 

The  last  words  of  Vergniaud  gave  the  people  a  tolerably 
clear  prospect  of  a  universal  republic.  Nor  were  the  con- 
stitutionalists less  eager  in  directing  the  ideas  of  the  nation 
towards  war.  M.  de  Narbonne,  qn  his  return  from  his  hasty 
journey,  presented  a  most  encouraging,  report  to  the  Assem- 
bly, 0^  the  state  of  the  fortified  towns.  He  praised  every 
one.  .  He  presented  to  the  country  the  young  Mathieu  de 
Montmorency,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  France, 
and  whose  character  was  even  more  noble  than  his  name,  as 
the  representative  of  the  aristocracy  devoting  itself  to  liberty. 
He  declared  that  the  army,  in  its  attachment  to  its  country, 
did  not  separate  the  king  from  the  Assembly.  He  praised 
the  commanders  of  the  troops,  nominated  Bochambeau  gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  north,  Berthier  at  Metz,  Biron 
at  Lisle,  Luqkner  and  La  Fayette  on  the  Rhine.  He  spoke 
of  plans  for  the  campaign,  concerted  between  the  king  ^d 
these  officers ;  he  enumerated  the  national  guards,  ready  to 
serve  as  a  second  line  to  the  active  army,  and  solicited  that 
they  should  be  promptly  armed ;  he  described  these  volun- 
teers, as  giving  the  army  the  most  imposing  of  all  characters 
— ^that  of  national  feeUng ;  he  vouched  for  the  officers,  who 
had  sworn  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  and  exonerated  from 
the  charge  of  treason  those  who  had  not  done  so ;  he  en- 
couraged the  Assembly  to  mistrust  those  that  hesitated. 
"  Mistrust,**  said  he,  "  is,  in  these  stormy  times,  the  most 
natural,  but  the  most  dangerous  feeling;  confidence  wins 
men*s  hearts,  and  it  is  important  that  the  people  should 
show  they  have  friends  only.**  He  ended  by  announcing 
that  the  active  force  of  the  army  was  110,000  foot,  and 
20,000  cavalry,  ready  to  take  the  field. 

This  report,  praised  by  Brissot  in  Ixis  joumal>  and  by  the 
Girondists  in  the  Assembly,  aflforded  no  longer  any  pretext 
for  dekying  the  war.  France  felt  that  her  strength  was 
equal  to  her  indignation,  and  she  could  be  restrained  no 
longer.  The  increasing  unpopularity  of  the  king  augmented 
the  popular  excitement.  Twice  had  he  already  anested,  by 
his  royal  vetOf  the  energetic  measures  of  the  Assembly — ^the 
decree  against  the  emigres,  and  the  decree  against  the  priests 
who  had  not  taken  the  oath.     These  two  vetoes^  the  one  die 
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tated  by  las  honor,  the  other  by  his  conscience,  were  two 
terrible  weapons,  placed  in  his  hand  by  the  constitution,  yet 
which  he  could  not  wield  without  wounding  himself.  The 
Girondists  revenged  themselves  for  this  resistance  by  com- 
pelling him  to  make  war  on  the  princes,  who  were  hia 
brothers,  and  the  emperor,  whom  they  believed  to  be  his 
accomplice. 

The  pamphleteers  and  the  Jacobin  journalists  constantly 
spoke  of  these  two  vetoes  as  acts  of  treason.  The  disturb- 
ances in  Vendee  irere  attributed  to  a  secret  undeiistanding 
between  the  king  and  the  rebelUous  clergy.  In  vain  did  the 
department  of  Paris,  composed  of  men  who  respected  the 
conscience  of  others,  such  as  M.  de  Talleyrand,  M.  de  la 
Eochefomcauld,  and  M.  de  Beaumetz,  present  to  the  king  a 
petition  in  which  the  true  principles  of  liberty  protested 
against  the  revolutionary  inquisition :  counter-petitions  poured 
in  from  the  departments. 

V. 

Camille  Desmoulins,  the  Yoltaire  of  the  clubs,  lent  to  the 
petition  of  the  citizens  of  Paris  that  insolent  raillery,  which 
made  the  success  of  his  talent. 

**  Worthy  representatives,"  ran  the  petition,*  "  applauses 
are  the  civ&  Hst  of  the  people,  therefore  do  not  reject  curs. 
To  collect  the  homages  of  ^ood  citizens,  and  the  insults  of 
the  bad,  is,  to  a  National  ^sembly,  to  have  combined  all 
sufirages.  The  king  has  put  his  veto  to  your  decree  agsinst 
the  emigrants,  a  decree  equally  worthy  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  people  and  the  clemency  of  the  Frepch  people.  We 
do  not  complain  of  this  act  of  the  king,  because  w^  re- 
member the  maxim  of  the  great  pohtician  Machiavel,  which 
we  beg  of  you  to  meditate  upon  profoundly — It  is  against 
nature  to  fall  voluntarily  from  such  a  height.  Penetrated 
with  this  truth,  we  do  not  then  require  from  the  king  an 
impossible  love  for  the  constitution,  nor  do  we  find  fault  that 
he  is  opposed  to  your  best  decisions.  But  let  public  fune- 
tionaries  foresee  the  royal  veto,  and  declare  their  rebellion 
against  your  decree,  against  the  priests ;  let  them  carry  off 
public  opinion;  let  these  men  be  precisely  the  same  who 
caused  to  be  shot  in  the  Chaihp-de-Mars  the  citizens  who 
were  signing  a  petition  against  a  decree  which  was  not  yet 
decided  upon ;  let  them  inundate  the  empire  with  copies  of 
*  Thif  extract  hat  been  gtren  befi)i«  at  p.  ^SS.^TVansUUor, 
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tluB  petUion,  wliicb  is  notiiing  more  than  the  first  leaf  of  % 
great  counter-revolutioDarj  register  aiul  a  sub6cripti<^m  for 
civil  war  sent  for  signature  to  all  the  fanatics,  aU  the  idiots, 
all  p^manent  slaves.  Fathers  of  the  country  !  there  is  here 
such  complicated  ingratitude  and  abuse  of  confidence,  of 
contradicticm  and  chicanery,  of  prevarication  and  treason, 
that  profoundly  indignant  at  so  much  wickedness  concealed 
beneath  the  clo^  of  philosophy  and  hyppcritjcal  civism,  we 
say  to  you — Your  decree  has  saved  the  coun^,  and  if  they 
are  obstinate  in  refusing  you  permission  to  save  the  country, 
well,  the  nation  will  save  itself,  for,  after  all,  the  power  of  a 
veto  has  a  termination — ^a  veto  does  not  prevent  the  taking 
of  tao  Bastille. 

'*  You  are  told  that  the  salary  of  the  priests  was  a  national 
debt.  But  when  you  only  request  the  priests  to  declare 
Umt  they  will  not  be  seditious — are  not  they  who  refuse  this 
declaration  already  seditious  in  thdr  hearts?  And  these 
seditious  priests,  who  have  never  lent  anything  to  the  state 
— ^who  are  only  creditors  of  the  state  in  the  name  of  benev- 
olence— ^have  they  not  a  thousand  times  forfeited  the  dona- 
tion through  their  ingratiiode  ?  Away,  th«i,  with  these 
miserable  sophisms,  fathers  of  the  country,  and  have  no 
more  doubt  erf  the  omnipotence  of  a  free  people*  If  liberty 
sbjunbers,  how  ean  the  arm  act  ?  Do  not  raise  this  arm 
again,  do  not  again  lift  the  national  club  to  crush  insects. 
Did  Cato  and  Cicero  proceed  against  Cethegus  or  OatiMne  ? 
It  is  the  diiefs  we  should  assail :  starike  at  the  head." 

A  scornful  laugh  echoed  from  the  tribunes  of  the  As- 
sembly to  the  populace.  The  prochs-verbal  of  this  sitting 
was  ordered  to  be  sei^  to  the  eighty-three  departments. 
Next  day  the  Assembly  reconsidered  this,  and  negatived  its 
vote  of  the  jwevious  evening ;  but  publicity  was  stiil  given 
to  it,  and  it  eehoed  through  the  provinces,  carrying  with  it 
the  disquietude,  derision,  and  hatred  attached  to  the  Royal 
Veto,  The  constitution,  handed  over  to  ridicule  and  hooted 
in  full  assembly,  had  now  beoome  the  plaything  ci  the 
populace. 

For  many  months  the  state  of  the  kingdom  resembled  the 
sta4}e  of  Paris*  AU  was  uproar,  confusion,  denunciation, 
dicturbance  in  the  departments.  Each  courier  brought  his 
riots,  seditions,  petitions,  outbreaks,  and  assassinations.  Ti^ 
clubs  established  as  many  points  of  resistance  to  the  con- 
stitution as  there  were  communes  in  the  empire.     The  civil 
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war  hatching  in  La  Vendue  burst  out  by  mas8aa*es  at 
Avignon. 

VI. 

'nils  city  and  comtal,  united  to  France  by  the  recent  de- 
cree of  the  Cmistituent  Assembly,  had  remained  from  this 
period  in  an  intermediary  state  between  two  dominations,  so 
favorable  to  anarchy.  The  partisans  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment, and  the  partisans  of  the  reunion  with  France,  struggled 
ihere  in  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  which  prolonged  and 
envenomed  their  hate.  The  king,  from  a  religious  scruple, 
had  for  too  long  suspended  the  execution  of  the  decree  of 
reunion.  Trembling  to  infringe  upon  the  domain  of  the 
church,  he  deferred  his  decision,  and  his  impoUtic  delays 
gave  tnne  for  crimes. 

France  was  represented  in  Avi^on  by  mediators.  The 
provisional  authority  of  these  mediators  was  supported  by  a 
detachment  of  troops  of  the  line.  The  pow^,  entirely  mu- 
nicipal, was  confided  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  municipality. 
The  populace,  excited  and  agitated^  was  divided  into  the 
French  or  revolutionary  party,  and  the  party  opposed  to  the 
reunion  by  France  and  the  Revolution.  The  fanaticism  of 
religion  with  one,  the  fanaticism  of  liberty  with  the  other, 
impelled, the  two  parties  even  to  crimes.  The  warmth  of 
blood,  the  thirst  of  private  vengeance,  the  heat  of  the  cUmate, 
all  added  to  civil  passions.  The  violences  of  Italian  repub- 
tics  were  all  to  be  seen  in  the  manners  of  this  Italian  colony, 
of  this  branch  establishment  of  Rome  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone.  The  smaller  states  are,  the  more  atrocious  are"  their 
civU  wars.  There  opposite  opinions  become  personal  hatreds ; 
contests  are  but  assassmations.  Avignon  commenced  these 
wholesale  assassinations  by  private  murders^ 

On  the  16th  of  October  a  gloomy  agitation  betrayed  itself 
by  the  mobs  of  people  collecting  on  various  points,  particu- 
larly consisting  of  persons  enemies  of  the  Revolution.  The 
walls  of  the  chureh  were  covered  with  placards,  calling  on 
the  people  to  revdt  against  the  provisioiuil  authority  of  the 
municipatity.  Thfire  were  bruited  about  rumors  of  absurd 
miracles,  which  demanded  in  the  name  of  Heaven  vengeance 
for  the  assaults  made  against  religion.  A  statue  of  the  v  irgin 
worshipped  by  the  people  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers  had 
blushed  at  the  profanations  of  her  temple.  She  had  been  seen 
to  shed  tears  of  indignation  and  grief.   The  people^  educated 
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under  the  papal  govemm^it  in  such  sup^vtitioiifl  crednlitieft 
had  gone  in  a  body  to  the  Cordeliers  to  avenge  the  cause  of 
their  protectress.  Animated  by  fanatical  exhortations,  con» 
fiding  in  the  divine  interposition,  the  mob,  on  quitting  th'' 
Cordeliers,  and  increasing  as  it  went,  hurried  to  the  ramparts, 
closed  the  doors,  turned  the  cannon  on  the  city,  and  then 
spread  themselves  through  the  streets,  deihanding  with  loud 
claiuors  the  overthrow  of  the  government.  The  unfortunate 
Lescuyer,  notary  of  Avignon,  secretary  {greffier)  of  the  mu- 
nicipality, more  particularly  pointed  out  to  the  fury  of  the 
mob,  was  dragged  violently  from  his  residence,  and  along 
the  pavement  to  the  altar  of  the  Cordeliers,  where  he  was 
murdered  by  sabre-strokes  and  blows  from  bludgeons,  tram- 
pled imder  foot,  his  dead  body  outraged  and  cast  as  an  ex-- 
piatory  victim  at  the  feet  of  the  offended  statue.  The 
national  guard-  having  dispatched  a  detachment  with  two 
pieces  of  cannon  from  the  fort,  dro[ve  back  the  infuriated 
populace,  and  picked  from  the  pavement  the  naked  and  life- 
less carcase  of  Lescuyer.  The  prisons  of  the  city  had  been 
broken  open,  and  the  miscreants  they  contained  came  to  offer 
their  assistance  for  other  murders.  Horrible  reprisals  were 
feared,  and  yet  the  mediators,  absent  from  the  city,  were 
asleep,  or  closed  their  eyes  upon  the  actual  danger.  The 
imderstanding  between  the  leaders  of  the  Paris  clubs  and 
the  rioters  of  Avignon  became  more  fearfully  intimate. 


VII. 

One  of  those  sinister  persons  who  seem  to  smell  blood 
and  presage  crime,  reached  Avignon  from  Versailles :  his 
name  was  Jourdan.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another 
revolutionist  of  the  same  name,  bom  at  Avignon.  Sprung 
from  the  arid  and  calcined  mountains  of  the  south,  where 
the  very  brutes  are  more  ferocious ;  by  turns,  butcher,  far- 
rier,  and  smuggler,  in  the  gorges  which  separate  Savoy  from 
France ;  a  soldier,  deserter,  horse-jobber,  and  then  a  keeper 
of  a  low  wine  shop  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris ;  he  had  wallowed 
in  all  the  lowest  vices  of  the  dregs  of  a  metropolis.  The 
first  murders  committed  by  the  people  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
had  disclosed  his  real  character.  It  was  no^  that  of  contest 
but  of  murder.  He  appeared  after  the  carnage  to  mangle 
the  victims,  and  render  the  assassination  fouler.  He  was  a 
butcher  of  men,  and  he  boasted  of  it.    It  was  he  who  haa 
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thrust  his  hands  into  the  open  breasts  and  plucked  Ibrih  the 
hearts  of  Foulon  and  Berthier.^  Ic  was  he  who  had  cut  off 
the  head  of  the  two  pardes-de-corps,  de  Varicourt  and  des 
Huttes,  at  Versailles,  on  the  6th  of  October.  It  was  he  who, 
entering  Paris,  bearing  the  two  heads  at  the  end  of  a  pike, 
reproached  the  people  with  bemg  content  with  so  little,  and 
having  made  him  go  so  far  to  cut  off  only  two  heads !  He 
hoped  for  better  things  at  Avignon,  and  went  thither. 

There  was  at  Avignon  a  body,  of  volunteers  called  the 
army  of  Vaucluse,  formed  of  the  dregs  of  that  country,  and 
commanded  by  one  Patrix.  This  Patiix  having  be^i  assas- 
sinated by  his  troop,  whose  excesses  be  desired  to  moderate, 
Jourdan  was  elevated  to  the  command  by  the  claims  of  sedi- 
tion and  wickedness.  The  soldiers,  when  reproached  with 
their  robberies  and  murders,  similar  to  those  of  the  Gueitx 
of  Belgium,  and  the  sans-culottes  of  Paris,  received  the 
reproach  as  an  honor,  and  called  themselves  the  brave  brigands 
of  Avignon.  Jourdan  at  the  head  of  this  band,  ravaged  and 
fired  le  Comtal,  laid  siege  to  Carpentras,  was  repulsed,  lost 
five  hundred  men,  and  fell  back  upon  Avignon,  still  shud- 
dering at  the  murder  of  Lescuyer.  He  resolved  on  lending 
his  arm  and  his  troop  to  the  vengeance  of  the  French  party. 
On  the  dOth  of  August  Jourdan  and  his  myrmidons  closed 
the  city-gates,  dispersed  through  the  streets,  going  to  the 
houses  noted  as  containing  enemies  to  the  Revolution,  drag- 
ging out  the  inhabitants — ^men,  women,  aged  persons,  and 
children, — aU  without  distinction  of  age,  sex  or  innocence,  and 
shut  them  up  in  the  palace.  When  night  came,  the  assas- 
Bm3  broke  down  the  doors,  and  murdered  with  iron  crowbars 
these  disarmed  and  supplicating  victims.  In  vain  did  they 
shriek  to  the  national  guard  for  aid  ;  the  city  hears  the  mas- 
sacre without  daring  to  give  any  signs  of  animation.  The 
daring  of  the  crime  chilled  and  paralyzed  every  citizen.  The 
murderers  preluded  the  death  of  the  females  by  derision  and 
insults  which  added  shame  to  terror,  and  the  agonies  of 
modesty  to  the  par^  of  murder.  When  there  were  no  more 
to  be  skin  they  m'  tilated  the  carcases,  and  swept  the  blood 
into  the  sewer  of  the  palace.     They  dragged  the  mutilated 

*  Foakm  was  a  contractor,  who,  odious  to  the  populace,  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  fipom  Paris,  but  being  discovered,  was  brought  back,  and 
eventually  murdered  by  the  mob  in  July,  1789.  Berthier  was  his  son- 
in-law,  and  also  incumng  the  displeasure  of  the  peoj^le,  was  a  few  days 
later  stabbed  by  a  hundred  bayonets  whilst  on  lus  way  to  prison. — 
H.T.E. 
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tones  to  La  Glacis,  waOed  ihem  up,  and  the  yengieaiice  of 
the  people  was  stamped  upon  them.  Jourdan  and  his  satel- 
lites offered  the  homage  of  this  night  to  the  French  media- 
tors and  the  National  Assembly.  The  seoundrels  of  Paris 
admired — ^the  AssemUy  shook  with  ind^^naticniy  and  consid- 
ered this  crime  as  an  outrage :  whilst  the  presid^it  fainted 
on  reading  the  recital  of  this  night  at  Avignon.  The  arrest 
of  Jourdan  and  his  accomphces  waa  commanded.  Jourdan 
fled  from  Avignon,  pursued  by  the  French ;  he  dashed  his 
horse  into  the  river  of  the  Sargue :  caught  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  by  a  soldier,  he  fired  at  him  and  missed.  He  was 
seized  and  bound,  and  punishment  awarded  him,  but  the 
Jacobins  compelled  the  Girondists  to  agree  to  an  amnesty 
for  the  crimes  of  Avignon.  Jomrdan  making  sure  of  impu- 
nity, and  proud  of  his  iniquities,  went  thither  to  be  revenged 
%n  his  denouncers. 

The  Assembly  shuddered  for  a  sMMuent  at  the  sight  of 
this  blood,  and  then  hastily  turned  its  eyes  away.  In  its 
nnpatience  to  reign  aloaie,  it  hfid  not  the  time  to  display  pity. 
There  was,  besides,  between  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins 
a  contest  for  leadership,  and  a  rivalry  in  going  ahead  of  the 
Revolution  which  made  each  of  the  two  factions  afraid  that 
the  other  should  be  in  advance.  Dead  bodies  did  not  make 
them  pause,  and  tears  shed  for  too  long  a  time  might  have 
been  taken  for  weakness. 


vm. 

However,  victims  multiplied  daily,  and  disasters  followed 
disasters.  The  whole  empire  seemed  ready  to  fall  and  crush 
its  founders.  San  Domingo,  the  richest  of  the  French  colo- 
nies, was  swimming  in  blood.  France  was  punished  for  its 
egotism.  The  Constituent  Assembly  had  proclaimed,  in 
principle,  the  liberty  of  the  blacks,  but,  in  fact,  slavery  still 
existed.  Two  hxmdred  thousand  slaves  served  as  human 
cattle  to  some  thousands  of  coloirists.  They  were  bought 
and  sold,  and  cut  and  maimed,  as  if  they  were  inanimate 
objects.  They  were  kept  by  speculation  out  of  the  civil  law, 
and  out  of  the  religious  law.  Property,  family,  marriage, 
all  was  forbidden  to  them»  Care  was  taken  to  degrade  them 
below  men,  to  preserve  the  right  of  treating  them  as  brutes. 
If  some  unions  furtive,  or  favored  by  cupidity,- were  formed 
anumgst  them,  the  wife  asid  children  belonged  to  the  master. 
They  were  sold  separately,  without  any  r^^urd  to  the  tiei  of 
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nature,  all  the  attacliiUj^ts  with  which  God  has  formed  the 
chain  of  human  sympathies  were  rent  asunder  without  com- 
iniseration. 

This  crime  en  masse,  this  systematic  brutality,  had  its 
theorists  and  apologists;  human  faculties  were  denied  to 
the  blacks.  They  were  clashed  as  a  race  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit.  Thus  the  mfamous  abuse  of  power,  which 
was  exercised  oyer  this  inert  and  servile  race,  was  called 
necessary  guardianship.  Tyrants  have  never  wanted  sophists : 
^n  the  other  hand,  men  of  right  feeling  towards  their  fellows, 
who  had,  like  Gr^cnre,  Bajual,  Bamave,  Brissot,  Condorcet, 
La  Fayette,  embraced  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  formed 
the  "  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  BlcuclcSy'  had  circulated 
their  principles  in  the  colonies,  like  a  vengeance  rather  than 
as  justice.  These  principles  had  burst  forth  without  prep- 
aration, and  unanticipated  in  colonial  society,  where  truth 
had  no  organ  but  insurrection.  Philosophy  proclaims  prin- 
ciples ;  poUtics  administer  them ;  the  friends  of  the  blacks 
were  contented  with  proclaiming  them.  Frsmce  had  not  had 
courage  to  dispossess  and  indemnify  her  colonists :  she  had 
acquired  liberty  for  herself  alone :  she  adjourned,  as  she  still 
adjourns  at  the  moment  I  write  these  lines,  the  reparation 
for  the  crime  of  slavery  in  her  colonies :  could  she  be  aston- 
ished that  slavery  should  seek  to  avenge  herself,  and  that 
hberty,  warmly  proclaimed  in  Paris,  should  not  become  an 
insurrection  at  San  Domingo  ?  Every  iniquity  that  a  free 
society  ^ows  to  subsist  for  the  profit  of  the  oppressor,  is  a 
Bword  with  which  she  herself  arms  the  oppressed.  Right  is 
the  most  dangerous  of  weapons ;  woe  to  him  who  leaves  it 
to  his  enemies  1 


IX. 

San  Domingo  proved  this.  Fifty  thousand  black  slaves 
rose  in  one  night  at  the  instigation,  and  under  the  command, 
of  the  mulattoes,  or  men  of  color.  The  men  of  color,  the 
intermediary  race,  springing  from  white  colonists  arid  black 
slaves,  were  not  slaves,  neither  were  they  citizens.  They 
were  a  kind  of  freedmen,  with  the  defects  and  virtues  of  the 
two  races ;  the  pride  of  the  whites,  the  degradation  of  the 
blacks ;  a  fluctuating  race  who,  by  turning  sometimes  to  the 
side  of  the  slaves,  sometimes  to  tluit  oIL  the  masters,  inevi- 
tably produced  those  terrible  oscillations  which  inevitfibly 
mperinduce  flie  <^t'erthn>w  of  society. 

VOL.  I.  14 
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The  mulattoes,  who  themselves  possessed  slaves,  had  begun 
by  making  common  cause  with  the  colonists,  and  by  oppo- 
sing the  emancipation  of  the  blacks  more  obstinately  than 
even  the  whites  themselves.  The  nearer  they  were  to  sla- 
very, the  more  doggedly  did  they  defend  their  share  in 
tyranny.  Man  is  thus  made :  none  is  more  ready  to  abuse 
hia  right  than  he  who,  with  diflSculty,  has  acquired  it ;  there 
are  no  tyrants  worse  than  slaves,  and  no  men  prouder  than 
parvenus. 

The  men  of  color  had  all  the  vices  of  parvenus  of  liberty. 
But  when  they  perceived  that  the  whites  despised  them  as  a 
mingled  race,  that  the  Revolution  had  not  efikced  the  tinge 
of  their  skin,  and  the  injurious  prejudices  which  were  at- 
tached to  their  color ;  when  they  in  vain  claimed  for  them- 
selves the  exercise  of  civil  rights,  which  the  colonists  opposed, 
they  passed  with  the  impetuosity  and  levity  of  their  conduct 
from  one  passion  to  another,  from  one  party  to  the  other,  and 
made  conmion  cause  with  the  oppressed  race.  Their  habits 
of  command,  fortune,  intelligence,  energy,  boldness,  naturally 
pointed  them  out  as  the  leaders  of  the  blacks.  They  frater- 
nized with  them,  they  became  popular  amongst  the  blacks, 
from  the  very  tinge  of  skin  for  which  they  had  recently 
blushed,  when  in  company  with  the  whites.  They  secretly 
fomented  the  germs  of  insurrection  at  the  nightly  meetings  of 
the  slaves.  They  kept  up  a  clandestine  correspondence  with 
the  friends  of  the  blacks  in  Paris.  They  spread  widely  in 
the  huts,  speeches  and  papers  from  Paris,  which  instructed 
the  colonists  in  their  duties  and  informed  the  slaves  of  their 
indefeasible  rights.  The  rights  of  man,  commented  upon 
by  vengeance,  became  the  catechism  of  all  dwelKngs. 

The  whites  trembled ;  terror  urged  them  to  violence.  The 
blood  of  the  mulatto  Oge  and  his  accomplices,  shed  by  M.  de 
Blanchelande,  governor  of  San  Domingo  and  the  colonial 
council,  sowed  everywhere  despair  and  conspiracy. 

X. 

Oge,  deputed  to  Paris  by  the  men  of  color  to  assert  their 
rights  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  bad  become  known  to 
Brissot,  Kaynal,  Gregoire,  and  was  affiliated  with  them  to 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Blacks.  Passing  thence 
into  England,  he  became  known  to  the  admirable  phOanthro- 
pist,  Clarkson.  Clarkson  and  his  friend  at  this  time  were 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  emancipaticm  oi  the  n^^roes :  they 
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were  the  first  apoetjes  pf  that  religion  of  humanity  who  be* 
lieved  that  they  could  not  raise  their  hands  purely  towards 
God,  so  long  as  those  hands  retained  a  link  of  that  chain 
whiph  holds  a  race  of  human  beings  in  degradation  and 
in  slavery.  The  association  with  these  men  of  worth  ex* 
panded  Oge's  mind.  He  had  come  to  Europe  only  to 
defend  the  interest  c^  the  mulattoes ;  he  now  took  up  with 
warmth  the  more  liberal  and  holy  cause  of  all  the  blanks ; 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  liberty  of  all  his  brethren.  He 
returned  to  France,  and  became  very  intimate  with  Bamave ; 
he  entreated  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  apply  the  piinci* 
pies  of  liberty  to  the  colonies,  and  not  to  make  any  excep* 
tion  to  Divine  law,  by  leaving  the  slaves  to  their  mas- 
ters ;  excited  and  irritated  by  the  b^itation  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  withdrew  with  one  hand  what  it  gave  with  the 
other,  he  declared  that  if  justice  could  not  suffice  for  their 
cause,  he  would  appeal  to  force.  Bamave  had  said,  ^'Perish 
the  colonies  rather  than  a  principle  T*  The  men  of  the  14th 
of  July  had  no  right  to  condemn,  in  the  heart  of  Og6,  that 
revolt  which  was  their  own  title  to  independence.  We  may 
believe  that  the  secret  wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  blacl» 
followed  Og6,  who  returned  to  San  Domingo.  He  found 
there  the  rights  of  men  of  color  and  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty (^  the  blacks  more  denied  and  more  profaned  than  ever. 
He  raised  the  standard  of  insurrection,  but  with  the  forms 
and  rights  of  legality.  At  the  head  of  a  body  of.  two  hun- 
dred men  of  color,  he  demanded  the  promiUgation  in  the 
colonies  of  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly,  despot- 
ically delayed  imti^^that  time.  He.  wrote  to  the  military 
commandant  of  the  Cape,  "We  require  the  proclamation 
of  the  law  which  makes  us  free  citizens.  If  you  oppose 
this,  we  will  repair  to  Leogane,  we  will  nominate  electors^ 
and  repel  force  by  force.  The  pride  of  the  colonists  re- 
volts at  sitting  beside  us :  was  the  pride  of  the  nobiUty  and 
clergy  consulted  when  the  equality  of  citizens  was  pro- 
claimed in  France  ?" 

The  government  replied  to  this  eloquent  demand  for  lib- 
erty by  sending  a  body  of  troops  to  disoerse  the  persons 
assembled,  and  Oge  drove  them  back. 

■  .      1 

XI. 

A  lander  body  of  troops  bdng  dispatched,  they  ccmtrived^ 
afittf  ft  luraenits  mnirtniXTr  to  duDMBis  the  mulattOMu    Oai 
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moaip%i,  ind  fcMmd  refoj^e  ifi  the  SpflMUflh  pait  ef  4he  idandL 
A  priee  was  set  upon  his  head.  M.  de  Blancheknde  m  his 
prodamatioiM  hnputed  it  as  a  crime  to  him  that  he  had 
ekimed  the  rights  of  nature  in  the  name  c^  the  Assembly^ 
which  had  so  loudly  proclumed  the  rights  oi  the  citizen. 
They  apfdied  to  the  Spanish  authorities  to  surr^ider  tins 
Spartacus,  equally  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  whites  in 
both  countri^.  Og6  was  delivered  up  to  the  French  hy  the 
Spaniards,  and  sent  for  trial  to  the  Cape.  His  trial  was 
prolaiicted  for  two  months,  in  c^der  to  affc»*d  time  to  cut 
asunder  all  the  threads  of  the  plot  of  independence,  and  in* 
timidate  his  accomplices.  The  whites,  in  great  excitement^ 
complained  of  these  delays,  and  demanded  his  head  with 
loud  vociferations.  The  ju<]^es  condemned  him  to  death  for 
a  crime  which  in  the  mother-country  had  constituted  the 
glory  of  La  Fayette  and  Mirabeau. 

He  underwent  torture  in  his  dungeon.  The  rights  of  his 
race,  centred  and  persecuted  in  him,  raised  his  soul  above 
the  torments  of  his  executioners.  ^'Give  up  all  hope,"  he 
exclaimed,  with  unflinching  daring;^' give  up  a]l  hope  of 
extoictii^  from  me  the  name  of  even  one  of  my  accom- 
plices. My  acoompHces  are  everywhere  where  the  heart  of 
man  is  raised  against  the  oppressors  of  men."  From  that 
moment  he  pronounced  but  two  words,  which  sounded  like  a 
remorse  in  the  ears  of  his  persecutors — Liberty  !  Equality  ! 
He  walked  eomposedly  to  his  death  ;  listened  with  indigna- 
tion to  the  sentence  which  condemned  him  to  the  lingering 
and  ii^moiffi  death  of  the  vilest  criminals.  "What!"  he 
exclaimed ;  "do  you  confound  me  with  criminals  because  I 
have  desired  to  restore  to  my  fellow^creatures  the  rights  and 
titles  of  m^  which  I  feel  in  myself  ?  Well  \  you  have  my 
blood,  but  an  avenger  will  arise  from  it!"  He  died  on  the 
whed,  and  his  mutilated  carcass  was  left  on  the  highway. 
This  heroic  death  reached  even  to  the  National  Atssembly, 
and  gave  rise  to  various  opinions.  "  He  deserved  it,"  said 
Malouet ;  "  Ogh  was  a  criminal  and  an  assassin."  **  If  Og6 
be  guilty,"  repHed  Gr6goire,  "so  are  we  all;  if  he  who 
learned  liberty  for  his  brothers  perished  justly  on  the  scaf- 
fold, then  all  Frenchmen  who  resemHe  us  should  mount 
there  also." 

4Dg6'6Uotd%«IMed-BaiBdy^tiie  Iw^  of  dl  «lie  mn- 
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hMo  raem  Th^  sw<m  to  avcaige  bim.  The  blacks  were  aa 
army  all  ready  for  ike  massaere ;  the  signal  was  ffvwi  to 
them  by  the  men  of  color.  In  one  night  60,000  slayesi» 
armed  with  torches  and  their  workii^  tools,  burnt  down  all 
their  maat^is'  houses  in  a  circuit  of  six-  leagues  round  the 
Cape.  -The  whites  were  murdered ;  women,  chiklr^  old 
men — ^nothing  escaped  Ibe  long-repressed  fury  of  the  blacks* 
It  was  the  annihilation  of  one  race  by  the  other.  The 
bleeding  heads  (^  the  whites.  Carried  on  ihe  tops^  of  sugar 
oanea,  were  the  standards  which  guided  these  Ixn'des^  not  to 
combat>  but  to  carnage.  The  outrages  of  sq  many  centuries^ 
Gonmiitted  by  the  whites  cm  the  blacks»  were  avenged  in  one 
nights  A  rivalry  of  cruelty  seemed  to  arise  between  the 
two  eokHTs.  The  negroes  imitated  the  tortures  so  loi^  used 
upon  them,  and  invented  new  ones.  If  certain  noUe  and 
faithful  slaves  placed  themselves  between  thdjr,  old  maM^efru 
and  deaths  they  ware  sacrificed  together.  Gratitude  and  pity 
are  virtues  winch  civO  war  ©ever  recognizes*  Color  was  a 
sentence  of  death  without  exception  of  persons;  the  war 
was  between  the  races^  £md  no  longer  between  men^  The 
one  must  perish  for  the  other  to  Mve  I  Since  justice  could 
not  make  itself  uAderstood  by  them,  there  was  notldi^  but 
death  left  for  them.  Every  gift  of  life  to  a  white  was  a 
treason  which  would  cost  a  Hack  mim's  life.  The  negroes 
had  no  Icmger  any  pity.;  they  were  men  no  longer,  they  were 
no  longer  a  people,  but  a  destroying  element  which  spread 
over  the  land,  anmhilating  everything. 

In  a  few  hours  eight  hundred  habitati(»i8>  sugar  and  coffee 
stores,  representing  an  immense  capital,  were  destroyed.  The 
mills,  magazines,  utensils,  and  even  the  v^  plant  which 
reminded  them  of  their  servitude  and  their  compulsory  labor^ 
were  east  into  the  flames.  The  whole  plain,  as  far  as  eye 
could  reach,  was  covered  with  nothing  but  ike  smoke  and 
the  ashes  of  conflagration.  The  dead  bodiea  of  whites,  piled 
in  hideous  trophies  of  heads  and  limbs,  of  men,  women,  mid 
iniants  assassinated,  al(»ie  marked  the  spot  ei  the  rich  resi- 
dences, where  they  were  supreme  on  the  previous  night.  It 
Wasr  the  revenge  of  slavery:  all  tyranny  has  such  fearful 
reverses-. 

Some  whites,  warned  in  time  of  the  insurrection  by  the 
generous  indiscretion  of  the  blacks,  or  protected  in  their 
flight  by  the  forests  and  the  darkness,  had  taken  refuge  at 
the  Cape  Town;  others,  concealed  with  their  wives  and 
ahUdien  iii  eaves^  were  fed  and  attended  to  by  atta^^hed 
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■laves,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  The  armj  of  blacks  in* 
creased  without  the  walls  of  the  Cape  Town,  where  they 
formed  and  disciplined  a  fortified  camp.  Gmis  and  cannons 
arrived  by  the  aid  of  invisible  auxiliaries.  Some  accused  the 
English,  others  the  Spaniards,  others,  **  the  ^ends  of  the 
blacks,"  with  being  accomplices  of  this  insurrection.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  were  at  peace  with  France ;  the  revolt 
of  the  blacks  menaced  them  equally  with  ourselves.  The 
English  themselves  possessed  three  times  as  many  slaves  as 
the  French :  the  principle  of  the  insurrection,  excited  by  suc- 
cess, and  spreading  with  them,  would  have  ruined  their  estab- 
lishments, and  compromised  the  lives  of  their  colonists.  These 
suspicions  were  absurd ;  there  was  no  one  culpable  but  lib- 
erty itself,  which  is  not  to  be  repressed  with  impunity  in  a 
portion  of  the  human  race.  It  had  accomplices  in  the  v^ 
heart  of  the  French  themselves. 

The  weakness  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly^  on  the 
recepti(Mi  of  this  news  proved  this.  M.  Bertrand  de  Molle- 
viQe,  mmister  of  marine,  ordered  the  immediate  departure  of 
6,000  men  as  reinforcement  for  the  isle  of  San  Domingo. 

Brissot  attacked  these  repressive  measures  in  a  discourse 
in  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  cast  the  odium  of  the  crime 
on  the  victims,  and  to  accuse  the  government  of  complicity 
with  the  aristocracy  of  the  colonists. 

*'  By  what  fatality  does  this  news  coincide  with  a  moment 
when  emigrations  are  redoubled  ?  when  the  rebels  assembled 
on  our  frontiers  warn  us  of  an  approaching  outbreak  ?  when, 
in  fact,  the  colonies  threaten  us,  through  an  illegal  deputa- 
tion, with  withdrawing  from  the  rule  of  the  mother-coimtry  ? 
Has  not  this  the  appearance  of  a  vast  plan  combined  by 
treason  ?" 

The  repugnance  of  the  friends  of  the  blacks,  numerous  in 
the  Assembly,  to  take  energetic  measures  in  favor  of  the 
colonists,  the  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  which  weak- 
ens pity,  and  then  the  interior  movement  which  attracted 
into  its  sphere  minds  and  tlungs,  soon  efiGsiced  these  impres- 
sions, and  allowed  the  spirit  of  independence  amoi^t  the 
blacks  to  form  and  expand  at  San  Domingo,  which  showed 
itself  in  the  distance  in  the  form  of  a  poor  old  slave — ^Tous- 
saint-L'Ouverture. 

XIII. 
The  internal  disorder  multiplied  at  every  point  of  the 
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^i^tre.  Reli^ous  liberty,  which  was  the  desire  of  the  Con- 
stituei^t  Assembly,  and  the  most  important  conquest  of  the 
Revolution,  could  not  be  established  without  this  struggle  in 
f^i/ce  of  a  d^pkoed  worship,  and  a  schism  which  spread  far 
and  wide  amongst  the  people.  The  counter  revolutionary 
party  was  allied  everywhere  with  the  clergy.  They  had  the 
same  enemies,  and  conspired  against  the  same  cause.  The 
nonjuring  priests  had  assumed  the  character  of  victims,  and 
the  interest  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  especially  in  the 
country,  attached  to  them.  Persecution  is  so  odious  to  the 
public  feeling  that  its  very  appearance  raises  generous  indig- 
nation again^  it.  The  human  mind  has  an  inclination  to 
believe  &at  justice  is  on  the  side  of  the  proscribed.  The 
priests  were  not  as  yet  persecuted,  but  from  the  moment 
that  they  were  no  longer  paramount  they  believed  them- 
selves humiliated.'  The  ill-repressed  irritation  of  the  clergy 
had  been  more  injurious  to  the  Bevolution  than  all  the  con- 
spiracies of  the  emigrated  aristocracy.  Conscience  is  man's 
most  sensitive  point.  A  superstition  attacked,  or  a  faith 
disturbed  in  the  mind  of  a  people,  is  the  fellest  of  conspira- 
cies. It  was  by  the  hand  of  God,  invisible  in  the  hand  of 
the  priesthood,  that  the  aristocracy  roused  La  Vendee. 
Frequent  and  bloody  symptoms  already  betrayed  themselves 
in  the  west,  and  in  Normandy,  that  concealed  focus  of  relig- 
ious war. 

The  most  fearful  of  these  symptoms  burst  out  at  Caen. 
The  Abb6  Fauchet  was  constitutional  bishop  of  Calvados, 
The  celebrity  of  his  name,  the  elevated  patriotism  of  his 
opinions,  the  eclat  of  his  revolutionary  renown,  his  eloquence, 
and  his  writings,  disseminated  widely  in  his  diocese,  were 
the  causes  of  greater  excitement  throughout  Calvados  than 
elsewhere. 

Fauchet,  whose  conformity  of  opinions,  honesty  of  feel- 
ings for  renovation,  and  even  whose  somewhat  fanc&iil  imag- 
ination, which  were  subsequently  destined  to  associate  him 
in  acts,  and  even  on  the  scaflfold  with  the  Girondists,  was 
born  at  Domes,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Nivemais.  He 
embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  entered  into  the  free  community 
of  the  priests  of  Saint  Roch,  at  Paris,  and  was  for  some 
time  preceptor  to  the  children  of  the  Marquis  de  Choiseul, 
brother  of  the  famous  Duke  de  Choiseul,  the  last  minister  of 
the  school  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  A  remarkable  talent 
for  speaking  gave  him  a  distinguished  reputation  in  the 
pulpit.     He  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  king,  abb^  of 
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Montforti  and  grand-yioaire  of  BoHfges.  He  mrane^  mp* 
idly  towards  the  first  dignities  of  the  ehurch ;  but  his  mind 
hod  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  times.  He  was  not  a  destruc- 
tivoy  but  a  reformer  of  the  church,  in  whose  bos<Hn  he  was 
bom.  His  work,  entitled  Ih  VJEglise  NatumdU,  proves  in 
him  as  mvch  respect  for  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith 
as  boldness  of  desire  to  change  its  discipline.  This  philo- 
sophic faith,  which  so  closely  resembles  the  Christiaa  Platon- 
ism  which  was  paramount  in  Italy  under  the  Medici,  and 
even  m  the  palace  of  the  popes  themselves  under  Leo  X., 
breathed  throughout  his  sacred  discourses.  The  dergy  was 
alarmed  at  these  lights  of  the  age  shining  in  the  very  sanc- 
tuary. The  Abb6  Fauchet  was  interdicted,  and  struck  off 
the  list  of  the  king's  preachers. 

But  the  Revolution  already  opened  other  tribunes  to  him. 
It  burst  forth,  and  he  rushed  headlong  into  it,  as  imagination 
rushea  towards  hope.  He  fougM  for  it  from  the  df^  of  its 
birth,  and  with  every  kind  kA  weapcHi:.  He  shook  the  peo- 
ple in  the  primary  assemblies,  and  m  the  sections ;  he  urged 
with  voice  and  gesture  the  insurgent  masses  imder  the  can- 
non of  the  Bastille.  He  was  seen,  sword  in  hand,  to  lead  on 
the  assailants.  Thrice  did  he  advance  under  fire  of  the  can- 
non, at  the  head  of  the  deputation  which  summoned  the 
governor  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  and  to  surrender.^ 
He  did  not  soil  his  revolutionary  zeal  with  any  blood  or 
crime.  He  inflamed  the  mind  of  the  people  for  hber^ ;  but 
with  him  liberty  was  virtue ;  nature  had  endowed  him  with 
this  twofc^d  character.  There  were  in  his  features  the  high- 
priest  and  the  hero.  His  exterior  pleased  and  attracted  the 
populace.  He  was  tall  and  slender,  with  a  wide  chest,  oval 
countenance,  black  eyes,  and  hia  dark  brown  hair  set  off  the 
paleness  of  his  brow.  His  imposing  but  modest  appearance 
inspired  at  the  first  glance  favor  and  respect.  His  voice 
clear,  impressive^  and  full-toned ;  his  majestic  carriage,  hia 
somewhat  mystical  style,  commanded  the  reflection,  as  well 
as  the  admiration,  of  his  auditors.  Equally  adapted  to  the 
popular  tribime  cm*  the  pulpit,  electoral  assemblies  or  cathe- 
dral were  alike  too  circumscribed  in  limits  for  the  crowds 
who  flocked  to  hear  him.  It  seemed  as  though  he  were  a 
revolutionary  saint — Bernard  preaching  political  chanty,  or 
the  crusade  erf   reason. 

His  manners  were  neither  severe  nor  hypocritical.     He 

♦  Sec  Michclct's  History  of  the  French  RevoIutioB,  vol.  i  p.  154. — 
Skmdard  JjiJbrary. 
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bimself  confessed  that  he  loved  with  legitimate  and  pure  af- 
fection Madame  Cairwi,  who  followed  him  everywhere,  even 
to  the  churches  and  clubs.  "They  calumniated  me  with 
respect  to  her,"  he  said,  "  and  I  attached  myself  the  more 
strongly  to  her,  and  yet  I  am  pure.  You  have  seen  her, 
even  more  lovely  in  mind  than  face,  and  who,  for  the  ten 
years  I  have  known  her,  seems  to  me  daily  more  worthy  of 
being  loved.  She  would  lay  down  her  life  for  me ;  I  would 
resign  my  life  for  her;  but  I  would  never  sacrifice  my  duty 
to  her.  In  spite  of  the  malign^it  libels  of  the  aristocrats,  I 
shall  go  every  day  at  breakfast-time  to  taste  the  charms  of 
the  purest  friendship  in  her  society.  She  comes  to  hear  me 
preach !  Yes,  no  doubt  of  it :  no  one  knows  better  thaa 
herself  the  sincerity  with  which  I  believe  in  the  truths  I  pro- 
fess. She  comes  to  the  assemblies  of  the  Hdtel-de-Ville ! 
Yes,  no  doubt  of  it :  it  is  because  she  is  convinced  that  pa- 
triotism is  a  second  religion,  that  no  hypocrisy  is  in  my  soul, 
and  that  my  life  is  redly  devoted  to  God,  to  my  country^ 
jand  friendship." 

"  And  you  dare  to  assert  that  yott  are  chaste,"  retorted 
the  faithful  and  indignant  priests,  by  the  Ahh6  de  ViJme- 
ron.  "  How  absurd !  Chaste,  at  the  moment  when  you  con- 
fess the  most  unpardonable  inclinations ;  when  yeu  attract 
a  woman  from  the  bed  of  her  husband — ^her  duties  as  a 
mother— ^when  you  take  about  everywhere  this  infatuated 
female,  attached  to  your  footsteps,  in  order  to  disj^y  her 
ostentatiously  to  the  public  gaze  I  And  who  follow,  snr !  A 
troop  of  ruffians  and  abandoned  women.  Worthy  pastes*  of 
this  foul  populace,  which  celebrates  your  pastoral  visit  by 
the  only  rejoicings  that  can  give  you  pleasure — your  prog- 
ress is  marked  by  every  excess  of  rapine  and  debauchery.'* 
These  bitter  reproaches  resounded  in  the  provinces,  and 
caused  great  excitement.  The  conforming  and  nonconform- 
ing priests  were  disputing  the  altars.  ^  A  letter  from  the 
minister  of  the  interior  came  to  authorize  the  nonjuring 
priests  to  celebrate  the  holy  sacrifice  in  the  ehun^es  where 
they  had  previously  done  duty.  Obedient  to  the  law,  the 
constitutional  priests  opened  to  them  their  chapels,  suppled 
them  with  the  ornaments  necessuy  for  divine  worship ;  but 
the  multitude,  faithful  to  their  ancient  pastors,  threatened 
and  insulted  the  new  clergy.  Bloody  struggles  took  place 
between  the  two  creeds  on  the  very  threshold  of  God's 
house.  On  Friday,  November  the  4th,  the  former  ettri  id 
the  parish  of  Saint  Jean,  at  Caen,  came  to  peifiMrtti  the  nusi» 
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The  clmreli  wtm  full  of  Cadiolics.  This  ineetiiig  c^nded 
the  constitutionalists  and  excited  the  other  party.  The  Te 
JDeum,  as  a  thanksgiving,  was  demanded  and  sung  by  the 
adherents  of  the  ancient  cure,  who,  encouraged  by  this  suc- 
cess, announced  to  the  faithful  that  he  should  come  again  the 
next  day  at  the  same  hour  to  celebrate  the  sacrament.  "  Pa- 
tience!'' he  added;  "let  us  be  pnldent,  and  all  will  be 
well" 

The  municipality,  informed  of  these  circumstances,  en- 
treated the  cure  to  abstain  from  celebrating  the  mass  the 
next  day,  as  he  had  announced ;  and  he  complied  with  their 
wishes.  The  multitude,  not  informed  of  this,  filled  the 
church,  and  clamored  for  the  priest  and  the  promised  Te 
JDeum.  The  gentry  of  the  neighborhood,  the  aristocracy 
of  Caen,  the  clients  and  numerous  domestics  of  the  leading 
families  in  the  neighborhood,  had  arms  under  iheu:  clothes. 
They  insulted  the  grenadiers ;  an  officer  of  the  national 
guard  reprimanded  them.  "  You  come  to  seek  what  you 
shall  get,"  replied  the  aristocrats :  "  we  are  the  stronger, 
and  will  drive  you  from  the  church."  At  these  words  some 
young  men  rushed  on  the  national  guards  to  disarm  them  : 
a  struggle  ensued,  bayonets  glittered,  pistol  shots  resounded 
in  the  cathedral,  and  they  made  a  charge,  sword  in  hand. 
Companies  of  chasseurs  and  grenadiers  entered  the  church, 
cleared  it,  and  followed  the  crowd,  step  by  step,  who  fired 
again  upon  them  when  in  the  street.  Some  killed  and  others 
wounded,  were  the  sad  results  of  the  day.  Tranquillity 
seemed  restored.  Eighty-two  persons  were  arrested,  and  on 
one  of  them  was  found  a  pretended  plan  of  counter-revolu- 
tion, the  si^al  for  which  was  to  be  given  on  the  following 
Monday.  These  documents  were  forwarded  to  Paris.  The 
nonjuring  priests  were  suspended  from  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  mysteries  in  the  churches  of  Caen  until  the  decision  of 
the  National  Assembly.  The  Assembly  heard  with  indig- 
nation the  recital  of  these  troubles,  occasioned  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  constitution,  and  the  adherents  of  fanaticism 
and  the  aristocracy.  "  The  only  part  we  have  to  take,"  said 
Cambon,  "  is  to  convoke  the  high  national  court,  and  send 
the  accused  before  it."  They  deferred  pronouncing  on  this 
proposition  until  the  moment  when  they  should  be  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  papers  relative  to  the  troubles  in  Caen. 

Gensonn6  detailed  the  particulars  of  similar  disturbances 
in  La  Vend6e  :  the  mountains  of  the  south.  La  Loz^re,  THer- 
ault,  TArddche,  which  were  but  iU  repressed  by  the  recent 
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dispenion  c^  tiie  <»mp  of  Jalds,  the  first  act  of  the  counter* 
revolutioiuuy  army,  were  now  greatly  agitated  by  the  two- 
fold inq)iilBe  of  their  priests  and  gentry.  The  plains,  furnished 
with  streams,  roads,  towns,  and  easily  kept  down  by  the 
central  force,  submitted  without  resistance  to  the  contre-coups 
of  Paris.  The  mountains  preserve  their  customs  longer,  and 
resist  the  influence  of  new  ideas  as  to  a  conquest  by  armed 
strainers.  It  seems  as  though  the  appearance  of  these 
natui^  ran^arts  s&ve  their  inhabitants  Confidence  in  their 
strength,  and  a  solid  conviction  of  the  imchangeableness  of 
things,  which  prevents  them  from  being  so  easily  carried 
away  by  the  rapid  currents  of  alteration. 

The  mountaineers  of  these  countries  felt  for  their  nobles 
that  voluntary  and  traditional  devotion  which  the  Arabs  have 
for  their  sheiks,  and  the  Scots  for  the  chieftains  of  their 
clans.  -  This  respect  and  this  attachment  form  part  of  the 
national  honor  in  these  rural  districts.  Religion,  more  fer- 
vent in  the  south,  was  in  the  eyes  of  these  people  a  sacred 
liberty,  on  which  revolution  made  attempts  in  the  name  oi 
political  liberty.  They  preferred  the  liberty  of  conscience 
to  the  hberty  as  citizens.  Under  all  these  tides  the  new  in- 
fititutions  were  odious  :  faitMul  priests  nourished  this  hatred, 
and  sanctified  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry,  whilst  the 
nobility  Jbept  up  a  royalism,  which  pity  for  the  king's  mis- 
fortunes and  the  royal  family  made  more  full  of  sjrmpathy 
at  the  daily  recital  of  fresh  outrages.     , 

Mende,  a  small  village  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  deep  val- 
leys, half  way  between  the  pluns  of  the  south  and  those  of 
the  Lyonnais,  waa  the  centre  of  coimter-revolutionary  spirit. 
The  bourgeoisie  and  tlie  nobiUty,  mingled  together  from  the 
smallness  of  their  fortimes,  the  familmrity  of  their  manners, 
and  the  frequent  unions  of  their  families,  did  not  entertain 
towards  each  other  that  intestine  envy,  hatred,  smd  maUce, 
which  was  favorable  to  the  Revolution.  There  was  neither 
pride  in  the  one  nor  jealousy  in  the  other :  it  was  as  it  is  in 
Spain,  one  single  people,  where  nobility  is  only,  if  we  may 
lay  so,  but  a  right  of  first  birth  of  the  same  blbod.  These 
people  had,  it  is  true,  laid  down  their  arms  after  the  insur- 
rection of  the  preceding  year  in  the  camp  of  Jalds :  but 
hearts  were  far  from  being  disarmed.  These  provinces  , 
watched  with  an  attentive  eye  for  the  favorable  moment  in 
whicli  they  might  rise  en  masse  against  Paris.  The  insults 
to  the  dignity  of  the  king,  and  the  violence  done  to  religion 
1^  the  LegisU^tiye  As^^pi))!^,  excite^  their  ipipds  even  t^ 
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fonaiicism.  They  burst  out  agiun,  as  though  iavohuitarily, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  movement  of  troops  across  their  yalleys. 
The  tricolored  cockade,  emblem  of  mfideUty  to  God  and  the 
king,  had  entirely  disappeared  for  several  months  in  the 
town  of  Mende,  and  they  put  up  the  white  cockade,  as, a 
gouvemr  and  a  hope  of  that  order  of  things  to  which  they 
were  secretly  devoted. 

The  directory  of  the. department,  consistmg  of  men  stran- 
gers to  the  country,  resolved  on  having  the  emblem  of  th« 
constitution  respected,  and  applied  for  some  Ux>ops  of  the 
line.  This  the  municipality  opposed,  in  a  resolution  ad- 
dressed to  the  directory,  and  made  an  insurrectional  appeal 
to  the  neighboring  mimicipalities,  and  a  kind  of  federation 
with  them  to  resist  t(^ether  the  sending  of  any  troops  into 
their  districts.  However,  the  troops  sent  from  Lyons  at  the 
request  of  the  directory  approached ;  on  their  appearance 
the  municipality  dissolved  the  ancient  national  guard,  com^ 
posed  of  a  few  friends  of  liberty,  and  fcmned  a  fresh  national 
guard,  of  which  the  officers  were  chosen  by  itself,  from 
amongst  the  gentry  and  most  devoted  royalists  of  the  neigh- 
borh<K)d.  Armed  with  this  force,  the  municipality  compelled 
the  directory  of  the  department  to  supply  .them  with  arms 
and  ammunition. 

Such  were  the  movements  of  the  town  of  Mende,  when 
the  troops  entered  the  place.  The  national  guard  under 
arms,  replied  to  the  cry  of  Vive  la  nation,  uttered  by  the 
troops,  by  the  cry  of  Vive  le  rpe.  Then  they  followed  the 
soldiers  to  the  principal  square  in  the  city,  and  there  took, 
in  presence  of  the  defenders  of  the  constitution,  an  oath  to 
obey  the  king  only,  and  to  rec<^gnize  no  one  but  the  king. 
After  this  audacidUs  display,  the  national  guard,  in  parties, 
paraded  the  to^ifn,  insulting,  braving  the  soldiers :  swords 
were  drawn,  and  blood  flowed.  The  troops  pursued  made 
a  stand,  and  took  to  their  weapons.  The  municipality,  hav- 
ing the  directory  in  check,  and  holding  it  as  hostage,  com* 
pelled  it  to  send  the  troops  orders  to  withdraw  to  their  quar- 
ters. The  commandant  of  the  forces  obeyed.  This  victory 
emboldened  the  national  guard;  and  during  the  night  it 
comp^ed  the  directory  to  send  the  troops  an  order  to  leave 
the  city  and  evacuate  the  department.  The  national  guard, 
drawn  up  in  a  line  c^  battle  in  the  square  of  Mende,  saw 
hourly  its  ranks  increase  by  detachments  of  the  neighbcninff 
municipalities,  who  came  down  from  the  mountains  armed 
Wit|i  fowliiig-pieeeS)  scythes,  and  plougl^-shares.    The  troops 
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.  would  have  been  ix^ias&ared  if  they  had  not  retired  tinder 
cover  of  the  night.  They  retreated  from  the  city  amidst 
victorions  cries  from  the  rc^alists.  The  following  day  was  a 
series  of  fetes,  in  which  the  royalists  c^  the  town  and  those 
of  the  city  celebrated  their  common  triumph,  and  fraternized 
together.  They  insulted  all  the  emblems  of  the  Revolution ; 
ihooted  the  constitutioi^ ;  plundered  th^  hall  of  the  Jacobins ; 
burnt  down  the  houses  oi  the  principal  members  of  this 
hateful  chib— -put  some  iil  prison.  But  ikevr  vengeance  con- 
fined itself  to  outrage.  The  people,  controlled  by  the  gen- 
tlemen and  the  ct^^  spared  the  blood  of  their  enemies. 

XIV. 

Whilst  humiliated  liberty  was  threatened  by  fanaticism  m 
the  south,  it,  in  its  turn,  carried  on  the  work  of -assassination 
in  the  north.  Brest  was  the  very  focus  of  Jacobinism—- the 
close  pro^dmity  of  La  Vendee  gave  this  city  reason  to  appre- 
hend the  counter-revdtttioii  tl^t  constantly  threatened  them 
— ^the  presence  of  the  fleet,  commanded  by  officers  suspected 
of  favoring  the  aristocratic  part — a  popidation  greatly  com* 
posed  of  staung^^  and  sailors,  accessible  to  corruption,  and 
capable  of  beiiig  readily  excited  to  crime — ^rendered  this  dty 
more  turbulent  and  more  agitated  than  any  other  port  in  the 
kingdom.  The  clubs  constantly  strove  io  work  on  the  sailors 
to  mutiny  against  their  officers,  whilst  the  revolutionists  mis- 
trusted the  navy,  as  that  was  far  more  independent  of  the 
people  than  the  army,  for  the  court  could  at  a  moment 
change  the  station  of  the  fleet,  and  turn  their  cannon  against 
the  constitution,  and  the  feeling  of  diiscipline,  of  aristoc- 
racy, and  of  the  colonies,  were  all  contrary  to  the  new  school 
of  ideas ;  imd  for  this  reason  the  Jacobins  had  fen*  some  time 
striven  to  disorganize  the  fleet.  The  appcnntment  of  M.  de 
Lajaille  to  the  command  of  one  of  the  vessels  destined  to 
carry  assistance  to  San  Domingo,  caused  an  outbreak  of  the 
suspicions  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brest, 
and  of  the  officers  of  the  navy.  M.  de  Lajaille  was  desig- 
nated by  the  clubs  as  a  traitor  to  the  nation,  who  was  about 
'  to  introduce  the  counter-revolutionary  feeling  in  the  colonies. 
Attacked  at  the  mcnnent  he  was  about  to  embark,  by  a  crowd 
of  nearly  three  thousand  persons,  he  was  covered  with 
wounds,  stretched  senseless  on  the  ground,  and  would  have 
been  killed,  but  for  the  heroic  devotion  of  a  worlonan,  who 
shielded  him  with  hb  own  body,  and  defended  him  tBitil  the 
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arriyal  of  the  civic  guaid.  M.  de  Lajaille  was,  howerer,  to 
appease  popular  feeling,  imprisoned :  in  vain  did  the  Idng 
order  the  municipal  authorities  of  Brest  to  set  this  innocent 
and  valuable  officer  free  ^  in  vain  did  the  minister  of  justice 
demand  chastisement  for  this  attempted  murder,  committed 
in  broad  daylight,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  towu ;  in 
vain  was  a  sabre  and  a  gold  medal  voted  to  the  courageous 
Lanveroent,  who  had  saved  de  Lajaille ;  the  dread  of  a 
more  formidable  outbreak  assured  the  guilty  of  impunity, 
and  detained  the  innocent  in  prison.  On  the  eve  of  war  the 
naval  officers,  threatened  with  mutiny  on  board  their  vessels, 
and  assassination  on  shore,  had  as  much  to  apprehend  from 
their  crews  as  from  the  enemy 

XV. 

The  same  discords  were  fomented  in  all  the  garrisons 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  officers,  and  the  insubordination 
of  the  troops  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  clubs,  the  chief  virtue 
of  the  army.  The  people  everywhere  sided  with  the  soldiers, 
and  the  officers  were  constantly  disturbed  by  conspiracies 
and  revolts  in  the  regiments.  The  fortified  towns  were  the 
theatres  of  military  outbreaks,  which  invariably  terminated 
in  the  impunity  of  the  soldier,  and  the  imprisonment  o^  the 
forced  emigration  of  the  officers.  The  Assembly,  the  su- 
preme and  partial  judge,  always  decided  in  favor  of  insub- 
ordination :  imable  to  restrain  the  people,  it  flattered  then: 
excesses.     Perpignan  was  a  new  proof  of  this. 

In  the  night  of  the  6th  of  December,  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  of  Cambresis,  in  garrison  in  this  town,  went  in  a 
body  to  M.  de  Chollet,  the  general  who  commanded  the 
division*  and  urged  him  to  retire  into  the  citadel,  as  they  had 
learnt  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  the  regiment,  which 
threatened  alike  his  and  their  lives.  M.  de  Chollet  complied 
with  their  earnest  request,  whilst  they  went  to  the  batracks, 
and  ordered  the  men  to  follow  them  to  the  citadel.  The 
soldiers  replied  that  they  would  only  obey  M.  Desbordes, 
their  lieutenant-colc«iel,  in  whose  patriotism  they  had  the 
greatest  confidence.  M.  Desbordes  came,  and  read  to  the 
soldiers  the  order  of  the  general ;  but  the  inflexion  of  his 
voice,  the  expression  of  his  face,  lus  glance,  alike  seemed  to 
protest  against  the  order  which  his  duty  as  a  soldier  com- 
pelled him  to  communicate  to  them.  Hie  troops  Imderstood 
this  mute  appeal,  and  xleclared  that  they  would  not  quit 
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tlieir  qiiarters>  because  the  municipal. authorities  had  forbid- 
den the^l^  the  national  g^ard  joined  them  and  patrolled  the 
streets:  the  officers  shut  themselyes.up  in  the  citadel,  and 
shots  were  fired  fi^om  the  ramparts.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Desbordes,  the  national  guard,  the  gendarmerie,  and  the 
regiments,  stormed  the  citadel.  The  officers  of  the  regiment 
of  Cambresis  were  imprisoned  by  their  soldiers;  (Mie,  how- 
ever, escaped,  and  committed  suicide  on  the  frontiers  of 
Spain.  The  unfortunate  general,  ChoUet,  victim  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  officei^  and  soldiers,  was  impeached  with  fifty 
officers,  or  inhabitants  of  Perpignan.  They  were  ordered 
before  the  high  national  court  of  Orleans;. and  thus  were 
fifty  victims  predestined  to  perish  in  the  massacre  at  Ver- 
sailles. 

XVI. 

Blood  flowed  everywhere.  The  clubs  seduced  the  regi- 
ments ;  patriotic  motions,  denimciations  against  the  generals, 
perfidious  insinuations  against  the  fidelity  of  the  officers, 
were  constantly  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  army  by  the 
people^  The  officer  was  a  prey  to  terror,  the  soldier  to 
mistrust.  The  premeditated  plan  of  the  Jacobins  and  Giron- 
dists was  to  destroy  in  concert  this  body  that  was  jet 
attached  to  the  king,  deprive  the^iobility  of  their  command, 
substitute  plebeians  for  nobles  as  officers,  and  thus  give  the 
army  to  the  nation.  In  the  me^time  they  surrendered  it  to 
anarchy  and  sedition ;  but  these  two  parties  finding  that  the 
disorganization  was  not  sufficiently  rapid,  wished  to  sum  up 
in  one  act  the  systematic  corruption  of  the  army,  the  ruin  of 
all  military  discipline,  and  the  legal  triumph  of  the  insur* 
rection. 

We  have  already  mentioned  how  prominent  a  part  tiie 
Swiss  regiment  of  Chdteauvieux  had  taken  in  the  famous 
insurrection  of  Nancy  during  the  latter  period  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  An  army  under  M.  de 
BouiUe  had  been  necessary  to  repress  the  armed  revolt  of 
several  regiments  that  threatened  all  France  with  the  rule 
of  the  tyrannical  soldiery.  M.  de  Bouille,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops  from  Metz,  and  the  battalions  of  the  national 
guard,  had  surrounded  Nancy,  and  after  a  desperate  contest 
at  the  gates,  and  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  forced  the  rebels 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  These  vigorous  measures  for  the 
restoration  of  order  were  applauded  by  all  parties,  and  r9* 
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fleeted  equal  glory  on  M.  de  Bouill^  and  disgrace  on  tlie 
soldiers.    Switzerland,  by  virtue  of  her  treaties  with  France, 

£  reserved  her  right  of  federal  justice  over  the  regiments  of 
er  nation,  and  this  essentially  military  country  had  tried  by 
court-martial  the  regiment  of  Chdt^uvieux.  Twenty-four 
of  the  ringleaders  had  been  c(Midemned  and  executed  in  ex- 
piation of  the  blood  they  had  shed,  and  the  fidelity  they  had 
violated,  the  remainder  had  been  decimated,  and  forty-one 
soldiers  now  were  undergoing  their  sentence  on  board  the 
galleys  at  Brest.  The  amnesty  proclaimed  by  the  king  for 
the  crimes  committed  during  the  civil  troubles,  when  he 
accepted  the  constitution,  could  not  be  applied  to  these 
foreign  soldiers,  for  the  right  to  pardon  belongs  alone  to 
those  who  have  the  right  to  punish. 

Sentenced  by  the  judgment  of  the  Helvetian  jurisdiction, 
neither  the  king  nor  the  Assembly  could  invalidate  the  judg- 
ment, or  annul  its  eflfects.  The  king  had,  at  the  entreaty  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  the 
pardon  of  these  soldiers  from  the  Swiss  confederation. 

These  fruitless  negotiations  served  the  Jacobins  and  the 
National  Assembly  as  food  for  accusation  against  M.  de 
Montmorin.  In  vain  did  he  justify  himself  by  alleging  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  such  an  amnesty  from  Switzerland, 
at  a  moment  when  this  country,  who  had  suffered  from  civil 
commotions,  sought  to  restore  order  by  the  laws  of  Draco. 
**  We  shall  be  then  the  compulsory  jailers  of  this  ferocious 
people,"  cried  G^uadet  and  CoUot  d'Herbois.  "  France  must 
then  degrade  herself  so  far  as  to  punish  in  her  very  ports 
those  heroes  who  have  gained  the  people  a  triumph  over  the 
aristocratic  officers,  and  shed  then*  blood  for  the  nation  in- 
stead of  pouring  it  out  m  the  cause  of  despotism." 

Pastoret,  an  influential  member  of  the  moderate  party, 
and  who  was  ssAd  to  concert  all  his  measures  with  the  king, 
supported  Guadet's  motion,  in  order  to  give  the  king  popu- 
larity by  an  act  agreeable  to  the  nation ;  and  the  freedom  of 
the  soldiers  of  Chdteauvieux  was  voted  by  the  Assembly. 
The  king,  havii^  delayed  his  sanction  for  some  time,  in  order 
not  to  wound  the  cantons  by  this  violent  usurpation  of  their 
rights  over  their  own  countrymen,  aflforded  the  Jacobuis 
£resh  ground  for  imprecation  and  invective  against  the  court 
and  the  ministers.  **  The  moment  is  come  when  one  man 
must  perish  for  the  safety  of  all,"  cried  Manuel,  "  and  this 
man  must  be  a  minister ;  they  all  appear  to  me  so  guilty, 
that  I  firmly  bdiieve  ike  Ass^nUy  would  be  free  from  crime 
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did  it  caase  them  to  draw  lots  for  who  should  perish  on  the 
scaffold/'  ''All,  all/'  vociferated  the  tribunes.  But  at  this 
very  moment  Collot  d!Herbois  mounted  the  tribune,  and 
announced  amidst  loud  applause,  that  the  roysl  assent  to  the 
decree  for  their  liberation  had  been  given  the  previous 
evening,  and  that  in  a  few  days  he  should  present  to  his 
brother  deputies  these  victims  of  discipline. 

The  soldiers  of  Chateauvieux  were  in  reality  advancing  to 
Paris,  havings  been  liberated  frcwn  the  galleys  at  Brest,  and 
their  march  was  one  continued  triumph,  but  Paris  prepared 
for  them  a  still  more  ImUiant  one  through  the  exertions  of 
the  Jacobins.  In  vain  did  the  Feuillants  and  the  Constitu- 
tiondists  energetically  protest,  through  the  mouth  of  Andr6 
Chenier,  the  Tyrtseus  of  moderation  and  good  sense,  of 
Bupont  de  Nemours^  and  the  poet  Roucher^  against  the 
insolent  oration  of  the  assassins  of  the  generous  Dedlles. 
Collot  d*Herbois,  Robespierre,  the  Jacobins,  the  Cordeliers, 
and  the  very  commune  of  Piaris  clung  tp  the  idea  of  this 
triumph,  wmch,  according  to  them,  would  cover  with  oppro- 
bium  the  court  and  La  Fayette.  The  feeble  interposition  of 
Petion,  who  appeared  as  though  he  wished  to  moderate  the 
scandal,  served  only  to  encourage  it,  for  he  of  all  men  was 
most  fitted  to  plunge  the  people  into  the  last  degreee  of 
excess.  His  affected  virtue  served  only  to  cloak  violence, 
and  to  cover  with  a  hypocritical  appearance  of  legality  the 
outbreaks  he  dared  not  punish;  and  had  a  representative  of 
anarchy  been  sought  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mune of  Paris,  it  cbiild  have  found  no  fitter  type  than 
Petion.  His  paternal  reprimands  to  the  people  were  but 
promises  of  impimity.  The  public  force  always  arrived  too 
late  to  punish ;  excuse  was  always  to  be  found  for  sedition, 
amnesty  for  crime.  The  people  felt  that  their  magistrate 
was  their  accomplice  and  their  slave,  and  yet  whilst  they 
despised  they  loved  him. 

XYII. 

.  "  This  fete  that  is  preparing  for  these  soldiers,"  wrote 
Chenier,  "  is  attributed  to  enthusiasm.  For  my  part,  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  perceive  this  enthusiasm.  I  see  a  few  men 
who  create  a  degree  of  agitation,  but  the  rest  are  alarmed  or 
indifferent.  We  are  told  that  the  national  honor  is  interested 
in  this  reparation, — I  can  scarcely  comprehend  this;  for, 
either  the  national  guards  of  Metz,  who  put  down  the  revolt 
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of  Nancy,  are  enemies  of  the  public  weal,  or  the  soldiers  of 
Chiteauvieux  are  assassins:  there  is  no  medium.  How, 
then,  is  the  honor  of  Paris  interested  mfeHng^  the  murderers 
of  our  brothers?  Other  profound  politicians  say,  this /^fe 
will  humiliate  those  who  have  sought  to  fetter  the  nation. 
What !  in  order  to  humiliate,  according  to  their  judgment,  a 
bad  government,  it  is  necessary  to  invent  extravagances  ca- 
pable of  destroying  every  species  of  government— recom- 
pense rebelUon  against  the  laws— crown  foreign  sateUites  for 
having  shot  French  citizens  in  an  Smeute.  It  is  said,  that  in 
every  place  where  this  procession  passes,  the  statues  will  be 
veiled : — Ah  !  they  will  do  well  to  veil  the  whole  city,  if  this 
hideous  orgy  takes  place ;  but  it  is  not  alone  the  statues  of 
despots  that  should  be  veiled,  but  the  face  of  every  good 
citizen.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  every  youth  in  the  kingdom, 
of  every  national  guard  in  the  kingdom  to  assume  mourning 
on  the  day  when  the  murder  of  their  brothers  confers  a  title 
of  glory  on  foreign  and  seditious  soldiers ;  it  is  the  eyes  of 
the  army  that  should  be  veiled,  that  they  may  not  behold 
the  reward  of  insubordination  and  revolt ;  it  is  the  National 
Assembly — ^the  king — ^the  administrators — ^the  country — that 
shoidd  veil  their  faces,  in  order  that  they  may  not  become 
complaisant  or  silent  witnesses  of  the  outrages  offered  to  the 
authorities  and  the  country.  The  book  of  the  law  must  be 
covered,  when  those  who  have  torn  and  stained  its  pages  by 
musket-balls  and  sabre-cuts  receive  the  civic  honors.  Citi- 
zens of  Paris^  honest  yet  weak  men,  there  is  not  one  of  you 
who,  when  he  interrogates  his  own  heart,  does  not  feel  how 
much  the  country — ^how  much  he  its  child — ^are  insulted  by 
these  outrages  offered  to  the  laws, — ^to  thos6  who  execute 
them,  and  those  who  are  for  them.  Do  you  not  blush  that 
a  handful  of  turbulent  men,  who  appear  numerous  because 
they  are  united  and  make  a  noise,  should  constrain  you  to 
do  their  pleasure,  by  telling  you  it  is  your  own,  and  by 
amusing  your  puerile  curiosity  by  unworthy  spectacles  ?  In 
a  city  that  respected  itself,  such  a  fete  would  find  before  it 
silence  and  solitude,  the  streets  and  public  places  abandoned, 
the  houses  shut  up,  the  windows  deserted,  and  the  flight 
and  scorn  of  the  passers-by  would  tell  history  what  share 
honest  and  well-disposed  men  tobk  in  this  scandalous  and 
bacchanalian  procession.'' 
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Collot  d'Herbok  insulted  Andr6  Ch^er  and  Roucher  in 
his  reply.  Roucber  replied  by  a  letter  full  of  sarcasm,  in 
whicb  be  reminded  Collot  d'Herbois  of  bis  falls  on  tbe  stage 
and  bis  misadventures  as  an  actw.  *^  Tbis  personage  of 
comic  romance,"  said  be,  "  wbo  bas  leapt  frocti  tbe  trestles  of 
Puncb  to  tbe  tribune  of  tbe  Jacobins,  rusbes  at  me,  as  tbougb 
to  strike  me  witb  tbe  oar  tbe  Swiss  bave  brougbt  bim  from 
tbe  galleys." 

Placards  for  or  against  tbe  fete  covered  tbe  walls  of  tbe 
Palais  Royal,  and  were  alternately  torn  down  by  groups  of 
young  men  or  Jacobins. 

Dupont  de  Nemours,  tbe  friend  and  master  of  Mirabeau, 
laid  aside  bis  pbilosopbical  calm,  to  address  a  letter  on  tbe 
same  subject  to  Petion,  in  wbicb  bis  conscience,  as  an  bonest 
man,  braved  tbe  popularity  of  tbe  tribune.  "Wben  tbe 
danger  is  imminent,  it  is  tbe  duty  Of  all  bonest  men  to  warn 
tbe  magistrates  of  it.  More  particularly,  wben  tbe  magis- 
trates themselves  create  it.  You  toM  a  falsehood  wben  you 
asserted  that  these  soldiers  bad  aided  tbe  Revolution  on  the 
14th  of  July,  and  that  they  had  refused  to  combat  against 
the  people  of  Paris.  It  is  unferue  that  the  Swiss  refused  to 
combat  against  tbe  people  of  Paris,  and  it  is  true  that  they 
assassinated  tbe  national  guards  of  Nancy.  You  have  tbe 
audacity  to  term  those  men  patriots  wbo  dare  command  tbe 
legislative  body  to  send  a  deputation  to  the/^fe  prepared  for 
these  rebels ;  these  are  the  men  whom  you  adopt  as  your 
friends ;  it  is  witb  them  that  you  dine  at  la  Bapee,  so  that 
tbe  general  of  tbe  national  guard  is  obliged  to  gallop  about 
for  two  hours  to  receive  your  orders  before  be  can  find  you, 
and  you  seek  in  vain  to  conceal  your  embarrassment  by  high- 
flown  phrases.  You  seek  in  vain  to  conceal  tbis  banquet 
given  to  assassins  beneath  tbe  pretext  of  a  banquet  in  honor 
of  liberty.  But  these  subterfuges  are  no  longer  available ; 
tbe  moment  is  urgent,  and  you  will  no  longer  deceive  tbe 
sections,  tbe  army,  or  the  eighty-three  departments.  ^  Those 
who  rule  you,  as  they  would  a  child,  have  agreed  to  sur- 
render Paris  to  ten  thousand  pikes,  to  whom  the  bar  of  tbe 
Assembly  will  be  thrown  open  the  day  the  national  guard  is 
disarmed ;  tbe  men  destined  to  bear  them  arrive  every  day, 
and  Paris  receives  an  accession  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
bandits  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  beg,  until  the  day  of 
^       pillage  arrives,  which  they  await  as  rairens  await  their  prey. 
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T  hare  not  told  all ; — generics  are  prepared  for  this 
hideous  army.  The  friends  of  Jourdan,  impatient  to  behold 
the  man  whom  the  amnesty  had  not  deHvered  sufficiently 
soon,  have  broken  open  hi»  prison  at  Avignon.  Already,  hd 
has  been  received  in  triumph  in  several  cities  c^  the  south, 
like  the  Swiss  of  the  Chateauvkux,  and  will  arrive  at  Paris 
to-morrow ;  Sunday  he  will  be  preselit  at  the  fete  with  his 
companions — with  the  two  Mainvielle— with  Pegtavin  ; — 
with  all  those  cold-blooded  scoundrdis  who  have  killed  in 
one  night  sixty-eight  defenceless  persons,  and  violated  fe- 
males before  they  murdered  them.  Catiline  ! — </ethegus  ! 
*^-march  forward,  the  soldi^fB  of  Sylla  are  m  the  city,  and 
the  consul  himself  undertakes  to  disarm  the  Romans.  The 
measure  is  full, — ^it  overflows  !** 

Potion  strove  miserably  to  justify  himself  in  a  letter  in 
which  his  weakness  and  c(»inivance  revealed  themselves  be-' 
neath  the  multiplicity  of  excuses.  At  the  same  time  Robes- 
pierre, mounting  &e  tribune  of  the  Jacobins,  exclaimed^ 
"  You  da  not  trace  to  their  source  the  obstaclfes  that  oppose 
the  expansion  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  Against  whom 
think  you  that  you  have  to  strive?  Against  the  aristocracy  ? — ^ 
No.  Against  the  court  ?— No.  Against  a  general  who  has 
long  entertained  great  designs  against  the  people.  It  is  not 
the  national  guard  that  views  these  preparations  with  al^utn ; 
it  is  the  genius  of  La  Fayette  that  conspires  in  the  stafif ;  it 
is  the  genius  of  La  Fayette  that  conspires  in  the  directory  of 
the  department ;  it  is  the  genius  <rf  La  Fayette  that  perverts 
the  minds  of  so  many  good  citizens  in  the  capital  who  would 
but  for  him  be  with  us. 

"La  Fayette  is  the  most  dangerous  of  the  enemies  of 
liberty,  because  he  wears  the  mask  of  patriotism ;  it  is  he 
who,  after  having  wrought  all  the  evil  in  his  power  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  has  aflPected  to  withdraw  to  his  estates, 
and  then  comes  to  strive  for  this  post  of  mayor  of  Paris,  not 
to  obtain  it,  but  to  refuse  it,  in  order  to  affect  disinterested- 
ness ;  it  is  he  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  French  armies,  in  order  to  turn  them  against  the  Revo- 
lution. The  national  guards  of  Metz  were  as  innocent  as 
those  of  Paris,  they  can  be  nothing  but  patriots ;  it  is  La 
Fayette  who,  through  the  n^dium  of  Bouille,  his  relation  and 
accomplice,  has  deceived  them.  How  can  we  inscribe  on 
the  banners  of  this  fete,  BouilU  is  alone  guilty?  Who 
sought  to  stifle  the  revolt  at  Nancy,  and  cover  it  with  an 
impeaetraUe  veiji  ?    Who  denancb  crowns  for  iht  assasdM 
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of  Ohe  BoMiera  of  Oh&teaavieax  ?  La  Fajette.  Who  pre- 
yented  me  from  speaking  ?  La  Fayette.  Who  are  those  who 
BOW  dart  such  threatening  glanees  at  me  ?  La  Fayette  and 
his  accomplices/'    (Loud  applause.) 

XIX. 

Hie  preparations  for  this  ceremony  gave  rise  to  a  still 
more  exciting  drama  at  the  NaticHial  Assembly.  At  the 
opening  of  the  sitting,  a  member  demanded  that  the  forty 
soldiers  of  Chiteauvieux  should  be  admitted  to  pay  their 
re^>eQts  to  the  legislative  body.  M.  de  Jaucourt  opposed 
it :  **  If  these  solcfiers,"  said  he,  "  are  only  admitted  to  ex- 
press their  gratitude,  I  consent  to  their  being  admitted  to 
th^  bar ;  but  I  demand  that  afterwards  they  be  not  allowed 
to  remam  during  the  debate.**  The  speaker  was  interrupted 
by  loud  murmurs,  and  cries  of  a  has!  a  has/  from  the  tri- 
bunes. "An  amnesty  is  ndther  a  triumph  nor  a  civic 
crown,"  continued  he ;  "  you  cannot  dishonor  the  names  of 
the  bmve  Desilles,  or  of  those  generous  citizens  who  perished 
defending  the  laws  against  them;, you  cannot  lacerate  by 
this  triumph  the  hearts  of  those  among  you  who  took  part 
in  the  expedition  of  Nancy.  Allow  a  soldier,  who  was 
ordered  on  this  expedition  with  his  regiment,  to  point  out  to 
you  the  effects  this  decisicm  would  have  on  the  army;  (The 
murmurs  redouble.)  The  army  will  see  in  your  conduct 
CMily  an  encouragement  to  insurrection;  and  these  honors 
will  lead  the  soldiers  to  believe  that  you  look  on  these  men, 
whom  an  amnesty  has  freed,  not  as  men  whose  punishment 
was  too  severe,  but  as  innocent  victims."  The  tumult  here 
became  so  great  that  M.  de  Jaucourt  was  forced  to  descend. 
But  one  of  the  members,  who,  it  is  evident  to  all,  was  almost 
overpowered  by  emotion,  took  his  place.  It  was  M.  de 
Gouvion,  a  young  officer,  whose  name  was  already  gloriously 
inscribed  in  the  early  pages  of  the  annals  of  our  wars.  He 
was  clothed  in  deep  black,  and  every  feature  of  his  face  wore 
an  expression  of  intense  grief,  which  inspired  the  Assembly 
with  iftvoluntary  interest,  and  the  tumult  was  instantly 
changed  into  attrition.  His  voice  was  tremulous  and  scarcely 
audinle  at  first ;  it  was  evident  that  indignation  as  much  as 
sorrow  choked  his  utterance. 

'*  Oendemen,"  said  he,  *'  I  had  a  brotha*,  a  good  patriot, 
who,  trough  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
UOmi'  ^tiiwis,  had  been  suceessjydy^ected  commandant  of 
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the  national  guard,  and  member  for  the  department.  Ever 
ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  revolution  and  the  law,  it 
was  in  the  name  of  the  revolution  and  the  law  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  march  to  Nancy  at  the  head  of  the  brave  na- 
tional guards,  and  there  he  fell  pierced  by  five  bayonet- 
wounds,  and  by  the  htod  of  those  who, I  demand,  if  I 

am  condemned  to  behold  here  the  assassins  of  my  brother/' 
"  Well,  then,  leave  the  chamber,"  cried  a  stem  voice.  The 
tribunes  applauded  this  speech,  more  cruel  and  poi^oant 
than  the  thrust  of  a  dagger.  Indignation  enabled  M.  de 
Gouvion  to  overcome  his  contempt.  **  Who  is  the  dastard 
who  hides  himself  in  order  to  insult  the  grief  of  a  brother  ?*' 
cried  he,  glancing  around  to  discover  the  speaker.  "  I  will 
tell  my  name — *tis  I,"  replied  the  deputy  Choudieu,  rising 
from  lus  seat  Loud  applause  from  the  tribunes  followed 
this  insult  of  Choudieu's ;  it  would  seem  as  though  this 
crowd  had  no  longer  any  feeling,  and  that  passimi  triumphed 
over  nature.  But  M.  de  Gouvion  was  sustained  by  a  senti- 
ment stronger  than  popular  fury — ^that  of  generous  despair ; 
he  continued  :  "  As  a  man,  I  applauded  the  clemency  of  the 
National  Assembly  when  it  burst  the  fetters  of  these  unhappy 
soldiers  who  were  misled."  He  was  again  interrupted,  out 
continued :  "  The  decrees  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the 
orders  of  the  king,  the  voice  of  their  officers,  the  cries  of 
their  country,  all  were  unavaihng ;  without  provocation  on 
the  part  of  the  national  guards  of  the  two  departments,  they 
fired  on  Frenchmen,  and  my  brother  fell  a  victim  to  his 
obedience  to  the  laws.  No,  I  cannot  remain  silent,  so  long 
as  the  memory  of  the  national  guards  is  disgraced  by  the 
honors  decreed  to  these  men  who  murdered  them." 

Couthon,  a  young  Jacobin,  seated  not  far  from  Robespierre, 
from  whose  eyes  he  seemed  to  gain  his  secret  inspirations, 
rose  and  replied  to  Gouvion,  without  insulting  him.  "  Who 
is  the  slave  of  prejudices  that  would  venture  to  dishonor 
men  whom  the  law  has  absolved  ;  who  would  not  repress  his 
personal  grief  in  the  interest  and  the  triumph  of  liberty?" 
but  Gouvion*s  voice  touched  that  chord  of  justice  and  nat- 
ural emotion  that  always  vibrates  beneath  the  insensibility 
of  opinion.  Twice  did  the  Assembly,  summoned  by  the 
president  to  vote  for  or  against  their  admission  to  the  debate, 
rise  in  an  even  nimiber  for  and  against  this  motion.  And 
the  secretaries,  the  judges  of  these  decisions,  hesitated  to 
pronounce  on  which  side  the  majority  was  ;  they  at  length, 
after  two  attempts,  declared  that  the  majority  was  in  fovof 
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of  the  admission  <^  the  Swiss ;  but  the  imiKHity  protested, 
and  the  appel  nominal  was  demanded.  This  pronomiced  a 
feeble  majority  that  the  Swiss  should  be  admitted ;  and  they 
instantly  entered,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  tribunes,  whilst 
the  unfortunate  Gouvion  left  ll^  chamber  by  the  opposite 
door,  his  forehead  scarlet  with  indignation,  and  vowing  never 
to  set  foot  in  that  Assembly,  where  he  was  forced  to  behold 
and  welcome  the  murderers  t>f  his  brother.  He  instantly 
applied  to  the  minister  of  war  to  join  the  army  of  the  north, 
and  fell  there. 

XX. 

The  soldiears  were  introduced,  and  Collot  d'Herbois  pre- 
sented them  to  the  admiring  tribimes.  The  national  guard 
of  Versailles,  who  had  followed  them  to  the  Assembly,  de- 
filed in  the  haU  amidst  the  sound  of  drums,  and  cries  of 
**  Vive  la  Nation  /"  Groups  of  citizens  and  females  of  Paris, 
with  tri-colored  flags  and  pikes  brandished  over  their  heads, 
followed  them ;  then  the  members  of  the  popular  societies  of 
Paris  presented  to  the  president  flags  of  honor  given  to  the 
Swiss  by  the  departments  which  these  conquerors  had  just 
traversed.  The  men  of  the  14th  of  July,  with  Gouchon, 
the  agitator  of  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  as  their  spokesman, 
announced  that  this  faubourg  had  fabricated  10,000  pikes  to 
defend  their  liberties  and  their  country.  This  legitimate 
ovation,  offered  by  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins  to  undisci- 
plined soldiers,  authorized  the  people  of  Paris  to  decree  to 
them  the  triumph  of  such  an  infamous  proceeding  {le  tri- 
omphe  du  scandale). 

It  was  no  longer  the  people  of  liberty,  but  the  people  of 
anarchy ;  the  day  of  the  ISth  oi  April  comlnned  all  its  em- 
blems. Bevolt  armed  against  the  laws,  for  instance,  muti- 
nous soldiers  as  conquerors ;  a  colossal  galley,  an  instrument 
of  punishment  and  shame,  c'owned  with  flowers  as  an  em- 
blem ;  abandoned  women  and  girls,  collected  from  the  lowest 
haunts  of  infamy,  carrying  and  kissing  the  broken  fetters  of 
these  galley-slaves ;  forty  trophies,  bearing  the  forty  names 
of  these  Swiss ;  civic  crowns  on  the  names  of  these  murderers 
of  citizens;  busts  of  Yoltaire,  Rousseau,  Franklin,  Sidney, 
the  greatest  philosophers  and  most  virtuous  patriots,  min- 
gled with  the  ignoble  busts  of  these  malefactors,  and  sulUed 
by  the  contact ;  thesf  soldiers  themselves,  astonished  if  not 
mhamed  of  their  glory,  advancing  in  the  midst  of  a  group 
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of  rdiellious  French  gaani,  in  all  the  glorifieation  of  the  for* 
sakkig  of  flags  and  want  of  discijdine ;  the  march  dosed  hj 
a  car  mutating  in  its  form  the  prow  of  a  galley :  in  this  car 
the  statue  of  Liberty  armed  in  anticipation  with  the  Mud- 
geoQ  d  September,  and  wearing  the  bonnet  roupe,  an  em* 
blem  borrowed  from  Phiygia  by  some,  from  the  galleys  by 
others ;  the  book  of  ^e  Constitution  carried  processionaUy 
in  this  fete,  as  if  to  be  present  at  the  homage  decreed  to 
those  who  were  armed  against  the  laws,;  bands  of  male  and 
female  citizens,  the  pikes  of  the  faubourg,  the  absence  of  the 
civic  bayonets,  fierce  threats,  theatrical  music,  demagogic 
hymns,  derisive  halts  at  the  Bastille,  the  H6tel-de-ViUe, 
the  Champ-de-Mars ;  at  the  altar  of  the  country  the  vast  and 
tumultuous  rounds  danced  several  times  by  chains  of  men 
and  wixnen  round  the  triumphal  galley,  amidst  the  foul  cho- 
rus oi  the  air  of  the  CarmapHoie ;  embraces,  more  obscene 
than  patriotic,  between  these  women  and  the  soldiers,  who 
threw  thaaselves  into  each  others'  arms ;  and  in  order  to  put 
the  cope-stone  on  this  debasement  oi  the  laws,  Petion  the 
Mcure  of  Paris,  the  magistrates  of  the  people  assisting  per- 
sonally at  this  fete,  and  sanctioning  this  insolent  triumph 
over  the  lavrs  by  their  weakness  or  their  complicity.  Such 
was  this  fete :  a  humiliating  copy  of  the  14th  of  July,  an 
infamous  parody  of  an  insurrection,  which  parodied  a  rev* 
olution ! 

France  blushed ;  good  citizens  were  alarmed ;  ^he  national 
guard  began  to  be  afraid  of  pikes  ;  the  city  to  fear  the  fau- 
bourgs, and  the  army  herein  received  the  signal  of  the  most 
entire  d^organization. 

The  indignation  of  the  constitutional  party  burst  forth  in. 
ironical  strophes  in  a  h3ann  of  Andr6  Chenier,  in  which  that 
young  poet  avenged  the  laws,  and  marked  himself  out  for  th« 
scaffold. 

'<  Salut  diTin  tdomphe !    Elntre  dans  noi  murailles  1 
Rends  nous  ces  soldats,  illustres 
Par  le  sang  de  Desilles  et  par  les  fun^railles 
De  nos  cttoyens  massacres  !^* 

•    **  Hail  mighty  triumph ! — enter  these  our  walls ! 
Restdre  those  soldiers,  heroes  of  the  day 
When  fell  D^siUcs,  pierced  by  their  murderous  baQpy    , 
4Qd  hlQQ4  <>f  citizfiDs  hedaw'd  thjB  cjfgr  1'' 
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The  echo  of  these  triumphs  of  insubordination  and  mur- 
der was  felt  everywhere  in  the  mutinous  conduct  of  the 
troops,  the  disobedience  of  the  national  guard,  and  the  rising 
of  the  populace ;  whilst  at  Paris  they  feted  the  Swiss  of  Cha- 
teauvieuz,  the  mob  of  Marseilles  demanded  with  much  vio- 
lence that  the  Swiss  regiment  of  JEJmst  should  be  expelled 
from  the  garrison  at  Aix,  under  pretext  that  they  favored 
the  aristocracy,  and  that  the  security  of  Provence  was 
thereby  menaced.  On  the  refusal  of  this  regiment  to  quit 
the  city,  the  Marseillaise  marched  upon  Aix  as  the  Parisians 
had  marched  upon  Versailles  in  the  days  of  October.  They 
by  violence  compelled  the  national  guard  to  accompany 
them,  who  had  been  destined  to  repress  them;  they  sur- 
rounded the .  regiment  of  Ernst  with  cannon,  made  them 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  sliamefully  drove  them  before 
sedition.  The  national  guard,  a  force  essentially  revolu- 
tionary, because  it  participates,  like  the  people,  in  the  opin- 
ions, feelings,  and  passions,  which,  as  a  civic  guard,  it 
ought  to  repress,  followed  in  every  direction,  from  weakness 
or  example,  the  fickle  impressions  of  the  mob.  How  could 
men,  just  leaving  clubs,  where  they  had  been  listening  to, 
«pplaudin£^,  and  frequently  exciting  sedition  in  patriotic  dis- 
courses,—3iow  could  they,  changing  their  feelings  and  part 
at  the  door  of  popular  societies,  take  arms  against  the  sedi- 
tious ?  Thus  they  remained  spectators,  when  they  were  not 
accomplices  of  insurrections.  The  scarcity  of  colonial  pro- 
duce, the  deamess  of  grain,  the  rigor  of  a  hard  winter,  all 
contributed  to  disturb  the  people :  the  agitators  turned  all 
these  misfortunes  of  the  times  into  accusations  and  groimds 
of  hatred  against  royalty. 

II. 

The  government,  powerless  and  disarmed,  was  rendered 
responsible  for  the  severities  of  nature.  Secret  emissaries, 
armed  bands,  went  amongst  the  towns  and  cities  where  mar- 
kets were  held^  and  there  disseminated  the  most  alarming 
reports,  provoking  the  people  to  tax  grain  and  flour,  stigma* 
linog  1^  com-deakrs  as  inonopolist^^-t]^  perMottse£ttg« 
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of  monopoly  being  a  sure  sentence  of  death.  The  fear  ci 
being  accused  of  starving  the  people  checked  every  specula- 
tion of  business,  and  tended  much  more  than  actual  want  to 
the  dearth  of  the  markets.  Nothing  is  so  scarce  as  a  com- 
modity which  is  concealed.  The  corn-stores  were  crimes  in 
the  eyes  of  consumers  of  bread.  The  maire  of  Etampes, 
Simoneau,  an  honest  .man,  and  an  intrepid  magistrate,  was 
one  victim  sacrificed  to  the  people's  suspicions.  Etampes 
was  one  of  the  great  markets  that  supplied  Paris.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  for  it  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  commerce 
and  the  supply  of  flour.  A  mob,  composed^  of  men  and 
women  of  the  adjacent  villages,  assembling  at  the  sound  of 
the  tocsin,  marched  upon  the  city  one  market-day,  preceded 
by  drums,  armed  with  guns  and  pitchforks,  in  order  to  carry 
off  the  grain  by  force  from  the  proprietors,  divide  it  amongst 
themselves,  and  to  exterminate>  as  they  declared,  the  monop- 
olists, amongst  whom  sinister  voices  mingled  in  low  times 
the  name  of  Simoneau.  The  national  guard  disappeared,  a 
detachment  of  one  hundred  men  of  the  eighteenth  regiment 
of  cavalry  were  at  Etampes,  and  the  sole  force  at  the  maire's 
disposal. 

The  officer  answered  for  these  soldiers  as  far  himself. 
After  long  conversations  with  the  seditious,  to  bring  them 
back  to  reason  and  the  law,  Simoneau  returned  to  the  mais(m 
commune,  ordered  the  red  flag  to  be  unfurled,  proclaimed 
martial  law,  and  then  advanced  upon  the  rebels,  surrounded 
by  the  municipal  body,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  armed  force ; 
on  reaching  the  square  of  the  town,  the  crowd  surrounded 
and  cut  off  the  detachment.  The  troopers  left  the  maire  ex- 
posed— ^not  one  drew  his  sword  in  his  defence.  In  vain  did 
he  summon  them,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  and  by  the  weapons 
they  wore,  to  render  aid  to  the  magistrate  against  assassins — 
in  vain  did  he  seize  the  bridle  of  one  of  the  horsemen  near 
him,  crying,  ** Help,  my  friends'' 

Struck  by  blows  of  pitchforks  and  guns,  at  the  moment 
when  he  appealed  to  the  soldiery,  he  fell,  shot,  grasping  in 
his  hands  the  bridle  of  the  cowardly  trooper  whom  he  was 
entreating :  the  fellow,  in  order  to  disengage  himself,  struck 
with  the  back  of  his  sabre  the  arm  of  the  maire  already  dead, 
and  left  his  body  to  the  insultp  of  the  people.  The  mis- 
creants, remaining  in  possession  of  the  carcass,  brutally  man- 
gled the  palpitating  limbs,  and  deliberated  together  as  to 
cutting  off  the  head.  The  leaders  made  their  followers  defile, 
passing  over  the  body  of  the  maire,  and  trampling  in  his 
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Uood.  Tben  ihe]rwiKit  away  beating  their  drums,  and  wen^ 
to  get  dnmk  in  the  snburiba;  and  the  taking  away  the  grain* 
the' apparent  motive  of  .the  riot,  was  neglect^  in  the  moment 
of  triumph.  There  was  no  pillage— -either  the  blood  made 
the  people  forget  their  himger,  or  their  hunger  was  but  the 
pretext  for  assassination. 

III. 

At  the  moment  when  all  was  t^us  crumbling  to  pieces 
round  the  throne,  a  man,  celebrated  by  the  vast  part  attrib- 
uted to  him  in  the  conmion  ruin,  sought  to  reconcile  him- 
self with  the  king:  this  was  Louis-Philippe  Joseph,  Dug 
d'0rlean3,  first  prince  of  the  blood.  I  pause  for  this  man» 
before  whom  history  has  hitherto  paused,  without  being  able 
to  discover  the  real  place  which  should  be  assigned  to  him 
amongst  the  passing  events.  An  enigma  to  himself,  he 
remains  an  enigma  for  posterity.  Was  the  real  solution  of 
this  enigma  ambition  or  patriotism,  weakness  or  conspiracy  ? 
Jjet  facts  reply. 

Public  opinion  has  its  prejudices.  Struck  by  the  immen- 
sity of  the  work  it  accompl&hes ;  giddy,  as  it  were,  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  movement  which  urges  things  on,  it  cannot 
believe  that  a  series  of  natural  causes,  combed  by  Provi- 
dence with  the  rise  of  certain  ideas  in  the  human  mind,  and 
aided  by  the  coincidence  of  the  times,  can  of  itself  produce 
such  vast  commotions.  It  seeks,  then,  the  supernatural— 
the  wonderful, — ^fatality.  It  takes  pleasure  in  imagming 
latent  causes  acting  with  .mystery,  and  compelling  with  hid- 
den hand  men  and  events.  It  takes,  in  a  word,  every  revo- 
lution for  a  conspiracy ;  and  if  it  meets  at  starting,  in  the 
middle,  or  at  the  end  of  such  crises  some  leading  man,  to 
whose  interest  these  events  may  tend,  it  supposes  itself  the 
author,  attributes  to  itself  all  the  acticm  of  these  revolutions, 
and  all  the  scope  of  idea  that  accomplishes  them ;  and,  for- 
tunate or  unfortunate,  innocent  or  guilty,  claims  for  itself  all 
the  glory  or  demerit  of  the  result.  It  renders  its  name 
divine  or  its  laemory  accursed.  Such,  for  fifty ^years,  was 
the  destiny  <^  the  Due  d'Orleans* 

IV. 

It  is  a  historic  tradition  amongst  pac^e  from  the  hi^esi 
anti^mty»  that  the  thiOQo  vem  oat  rogml  nnoeiy  and  tbii^ 
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wbibt  Hkt  reigning  braacbes  grow  enemted  hy  the  poeees* 
eion  of  empire,  younger  branches  become  sti*oiig^  and 
greater,  hy  nourimung  the  ambitio&  of  becoming  m<nre  pow- 
erful, mid  'inspiring  more  closely  to  ihe  peo^Je  an  air  leas 
c<NTupt  than  that  which  pervades  courts.  Thus,  whilst  pri- 
mogeniture giyes  power  to  the  elder,  the  peoj^  c(Hifer  pop- 
ularity on  the  juniors. 

This  singularity  of  a  handsomer  and  more  popidar  family 
than  the  reigning  family,  increasing  near  the  throne,  and 
baying  a  dangerous  riyaJry  with  ihe  throne  in  the  n^ind  of 
tile  nation,  had  always  existed  in  the  house  of  Orieans,  «nce 
the  time  of  Louis  XIY .  If  this  equiyocal  situation  gaye  to 
the  princes  of  this  family  some  yirtues,  it  gaye  them  also  cor- 
responding yices.  More  intelligent  and  more  ambitious  than 
the  kill's  sons,  they  were  also  more  restless.  The  yery 
restraint  in  which  the  policy  of  the  reigning  house  kept  them, 
condemned  their  idea  or  th^  courage  to  inaction,  and  forced 
them  to  misapply,  in  irregularities  or  indolence,  the  faculties 
with  which  nature  had  endowed  them,  and  the  immense  for- 
tune for  which  they  had  no  other  occupation :  too  great  for 
citizens,  too  dangerous  at  the  head  of  ai^nies  or  in  affiEurs, 
they  had  no  place  either  amongst  the  people  or  at  court ; 
and  thus  they  assumed  it  in  opinion. 

The  Regent,  a  yery  superior  man,  long  kept  down  by  the 
inferiority  of  his  part,  had  been  the  most  brilliant  example 
of  all  the  yirtues  and  all  the  yices  of  the  blood  of  Orleans. 
Since  the  Recent,  the  princes  endowed,  like  himself  with 
natural  wit  and  courage,  had  felt  the  glory  of  great  actions 
in  their  early  youth.  They  had  then  again  fallen  back  into 
obscurity,  pleasures  or  deyotion,  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
reigning  house.  At  the  first  show  of  brilliancy  attached  to 
their  name,  it  had  been  darkened.  Guilty  by  their  yery 
merit,  their  name  urged  them  on  to  gic^ :  and  as  soon  as 
they  proyed  themselyes  deserving,  it  was  fc^^dden  to  them. 
These  princes  were  destined  to  transmit  with  their  family 
honors  that  impatience  of  a  change  of  goyernment  which 
aUows  them  to  be  men. 

Louis-Philippe  Joseph,  Diro^  d'Orleans,  was  bom  at  the 
.  precise  epoch,  when  his  rank,  fortune  and  charaetar  were  to 
throw  him  into  a  current  of  new  ideas,  which  his  family 
passions  called  on  him  to  fayor,  and  into  which,  once  drawn, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  pause,  except  at  the  throne 
or^  scaiR>ld.  He  waa  tweitl^  when  tbe  fixBt  qraqpteni  of 
«lK»  R«^itliMi  monitotiPd  tlMOMdiitm 
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He  ims  ]«aubao^  like  all  his  race.  Slender  figure,  firm 
•tep,  smiling  countenance,  piercing  gten^e,  limbs  made  sup^ 
pie  by  all  bodily  exercises,  with  a  h<^  disposed  to  lore,  and 
a  splendid  horseman,  that  great  accomplishment  of  princes ; 
a  condescension  void  of  familiarity,  a  ready  eloquence,  un- 
questionable courage,  liberal  to  the  arts,  even  to  extrava- 
gance ;  those  faults  which  are  only  due  to  the  luxuries  of 
the  age,  all  marked  him  out  as  a  popular  favorite.  He  took 
every  advantage  of  it ;  and,  perhaps,  his  early  intoxication 
with  it  s<»new£at  affected  his  natural  good  sense.  The  love 
of  the  people  appeared  to  him  a  means  of  avenging  him- 
self for  the  contempt  in  whidi  the  court  neglected  him.  In 
bis  mind  be  braved  the  king  of  Yersgilles,  feeling  himsdf 
king  of  Paris* 

He  had  married  a  princess  of  a  race  as  beloved  by  the 
people ;  the  only  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Penthdevre.  Lovely, 
amiable,  and  virtuous,  she  brought  to  her  husband  as  dowry, 
with  ^e  vast  fortune  of  the  Due  de  Penthidvre,  that  amount 
of  consideration  and  public  esteem  which  beloi^ed  to  her 
bouse.  The  first  pohtical  act  of  the  Due  d'Orkans  was  a 
bold  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  the  court,  at  the  period  of 
the  exile  of  the  parliaments.  Exiled  himself  in  his  chateau 
of  VUlarS'Cotterets,  the  esteem  and  interest  of  the  people 
followed  him.  IHie  applauses  of  France  sweetened  the  (us- 
grace  of  the  court.  He  believed  that  he  comprehended  the 
part  of  a  great  citizen  in  a  £ree  country ;  he  desired  to  do 
so.  He  forgot  too  easily,  in  the  atmosphere  of  adidation 
which  surrounded  him,  that  a  man  is  not  a  great  citizen  only 
to  please  the  people,  but  to  defend,  serve,  and  frequently 
to  reust  them. 

Returned  to  Paris,  he  was  desirous  of  joining  the  prestige 
of  glory  of  arms  to  the  civic  crowns,  with  which  his  name 
was  already  decorated.  He  solicited  of  the  court  the  dignity 
of  grand-admiral  of  France,  the  survivorship  of  which  be- 
longed to  him,  after  the  Due  de  Penthi^vre,  his  father-in-law. 
He  was  refused.  He  embarked  as  a  volunteer  on  board  the 
fleet,  commanded  by  the  Ccmite  d'Orvilliers,  and  was  at  the 
battle  oi  Ouessant  on  the  I7th  of  July,  177&  The  results 
id  this  fight,  when  victory  remained  without  conquest,  in 
consequence  of  a  false  manoeuvre,  were  imputed  to  the  weak- 
ness <k  the  Due  d'Orleans,  who  wished  to  check  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  This  dishonoring  report,  invented  and  dissemi- 
nated if  court  hatred,  soured  the  resentmeAts  of  the  you 
prince^  but. could  not  hide  the  brilliancy  of  his  couragei  wh' 
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lie  displayed  in  caprices  unworthy  of  his  rank.  At  St.  Clond 
he  sprang  into  the  first  balloon  that  carried  aerial  navigators 
into  space.  Calumny  followed  him  even  there«  and  a  report 
was  spread  that  h^  had  burst  the  balloon  with  a  thrust  of  his 
sword,  in  order  to  compel  his  companions  to  descend.  Then 
iarose  between  the  court  and  himself  a  continual  stru^le  of 
boldness  on  the  one  hand  and  slander  on  the  other.  The 
king  treated  him,  however,  with  the  indulgence  which  virtue 
testifies  for  youth's  follies.  The  Comte  d'Artois  took  him  as 
the  constant  companion  of  his  pleasures.  The  queen,  who 
liked  the  Comte  d'Artois,  feared  for  him  the  conta^on  of 
the  disorders  and  amours  of  the  Due  d'Orleans.  She  hated 
equally  in  this  young  prince  the  favorite  <^  the  people  of 
Paris  and  the  corrupter  of  the  Comte  d'Artois.  She  made 
the  king  purchase  the  almost  royal  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  the 
favorite  seat  of  the  Due  d'Orleans.  Infamous  insinuations 
against  him  were  incessantly  transpiring  from  the  half  confi- 
dences of  courtiers.  He  was  accused  of  having  induced 
courtezans  to  poison  the  blood  of  the  Prince  de  Lamballe,  his 
brother-in-law,  and  of  having  enervated  him  in  debauches, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  the  sole  h^  of  the  immense  prop« 
erty  of  the  house  of  Penthi^vre.  This  crime  was  the  pure 
invention  of  malice. 

Thus  persecuted  by  the  animosity  of  the  court,  the  Duo 
d'Orleans  was  more  and  more  driven  to  retirement.  In  his 
frequent  visits  to  England  he  formed  a  close  intimacy  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  heir  to  the  throne,  who  took  for  his 
friends  all  the  enemies  of  his  father ;  playing  with  sedition, 
dishonored  by  debts,  of  scandalous  life,  prolonging  beyond 
the  usual  term  those  excesses  of  princes — ^horses,  pleasure  of 
the  table,  gaming,  women ;  abetting  the  intrigues  of  For, 
Sheridan  and  Burke,  and  prefacing  his  advent  to  royal 
power  by  all  the  audacity  of  a  refractory  son  and  a  factious 
citizen. 

The  Due  d'Orleans  thus  tasted  of  the  joys  of  liberty  in  a 
London  life.  He  brought  back  to  France  habits  of  insolence 
against  the  court,  a  taste  for  popular  disturbances,  contempt 
for  his  own  rank,  familiarity  with  the  multitude,  a  citizen's 
life  in  a  palace,  and  that  simple  style  of  dress,  which,  by 
abandoning  the  uniform  of  the  French  nobility,  and  blending 
attire  generally,  soon  destroyed  all  inequalities  of  costume 
amongst  citizens. 

Then  ^ven  up  entirely  to  the  exclusive  care  of  repairing 
nis  impau^  fortune,  the  Due  d'Orleans  constructed  the 
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Pahds  Seyal.  He  changed  the  noble  and  spacious  gardem 
of  his  palace  into  a  market  of  luxury,  devoted  by  day  to 
traffic,  and  by  night  to  play  and  debauchery — ^a  complete 
sink  of  iniquities,  built  in  the  heart  of  the  capital — ^a  work  of 
cupidity  which  antique  manners  never  could  forgive  this 
j>rince ;  imd  which,  being  gradually  adopted  like  tne  forum 
oy  the  indolence  of  the  Parisian  population,  was  destined  to 
become  the  cradle  of  the  Revolution.  This  Revolution  was 
striding  onwards.  The  prince  awaited  it  in  supineness,  as  if 
liberty  of  the  world  had  been  but  one  more  mistress. 

His  well-known  hatred  against  the  court  had  naturally 
drawn  into  his  acquaintance  idl  who  desired  a  chaise.  The 
Palais  Royal  was  the  elegant  centre  of  a  conspiracy  with 
open  doors,  for  the  reform  oi  government :  the  philosophy 
of  the  age  there  encountered  politics  and  literature :  it  was 
the  palfl^  of  opinion.  BuflFon  came  there  constMitly  to  pass 
the  latter  evenings  of  his  life.  Rousseau  there  received  at 
a  distance  the  <3nly  worship  which  his  proud  sensitiveness 
would  accept  even  from  princes.  Franklin  and  the  Ameri- 
can republicans;  Gibbon  and  the  orators  of  the  English 
opposition,  Grimm  and  the  German  philosophers,  Diderot, 
Silyes,  Sillery,  Laclos,  Suard,  Florian,  Raynal,  La  Harpe, 
and  all  the  thinkers  or  writers  who  anticipated  the  new 
mind,  met  there  with  celebrated  artists  and  savcms^,  Yoltaire 
himself,  proscribed  from  Versidlles  by  the  human  respect  of 
a  court,  which  admired  his  gemus,  had  arrived  thitiier  on  his 
last  journey.  The  prince  presented  to  him  his  children,  one 
of  whom  reigns  to-day  over  France.  The  dying  philosopher 
blessed  them,  as  he  did  those  of  Franklin,  in  the  name  of 
reason  and  liberty. 

If'  the  prince  himself  had  not  a  love  of  literature  and  a 
highly  refined  mind,  he  had  sufficiently  cultivated  his  mind 
to  appreciate  perfectly  the  pleasures  of  the  imderstanding ; 
but  the  revolutionary  feeling  instinctively  counselled  him  to 
surroimd  himself  with  all  the  strength  that  might  one  day 
serve  liberty.  Early  tired  of  the'  beauty  and  virtue  of  the 
Duchesse  d'Orleans,  he  had  conceived  for  a  lovely,  witty, 
insinuating  woman  a  sentiment  which  did  not  enchain  the 
caprices  of  his  heart,  but  which  controlled  his  inconsistency, 
and  directed  his  mind.  This  woman,  then  seducing  and 
ttnce  celebrated,  was  the  Comtesse  de  SiUery-G^nMs,  daughter 
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of  the  Marquis  Dvcret  de  Saint  Atibin,  a  g^l^ttMB  m 
Ch^oUus,  without  fortune.  Her  mother,  who  was  still 
young  and  handsome,  had  brought  her  to  Paris,  to  the  house 
of  M.  de  la  Popelinidre,  a  celebrated  financier,  whose  old  age 
■he  had  taken  captive.  She  educated  her  daughter  for  tl^ 
doubtful  destiny  which  awaits  women  on  whom  nature  has 
lavished  beauty  and  mind,  and  to  whom  society  ha^  refused 
their  right  position — adventuresses  in  society,  sometimea 
raised,  sometimes  degraded. 

The  first  masters  formed  this  child  by  all  the  arts  (^  mind 
and  hand — her  mother  directed  her  to  ambition.  The 
second-rate  position  of  this  mother  at  the  house  of  her 
opulent  protectcM*,  formed  the  child  to  the  plasticity^  and 
adulation  which  her  mother'^  domestic  condition  required 
and  illustrated.  At  sixteen  years  c^  age  her  precocious 
beaty  and  musieal  talent  caused  her  to  be  already  sought  in 
the  salons.  Her  mother  produced  her  there  im  the  dubious 
publicity  between  the  theatre  and  the  world.  An  artiste  for 
some,  she  was,  with  others,  a  well  educated  girl ;  all  were 
attracted  by  her :  old  men  forgot  th^  age»  Buffon  called 
her  **mafilUJ*  Her  relationship  with  Madame  de  Montes- 
son,  widow  of  the  Due  d*Orleans,  gave  her  a  footing  in  the 
house  of  the  youi^  prince.  The  Comte  de  Sillery-Genlia 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married  l^er  in  spite  of  his  family's 
opposition.  Friend  and  confidant  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  the 
Comte  de  Sillery  obtained  ifx  his  wife  a  place  at  the  court 
of  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans.  Time  and  her  ability  did  the 
rest. 

The  duke  attached  himself  to  her  with  ^e  iwtiic^i  power 
of  admiration  for  her  beauty  and  admiration  of  her  superior 
understandii^ — ^the  (me  empire  confirmed  the  other.  The 
complaints  of  the  insulted  duchess  only  made  the  duke  more 
obstinate  in  his  liking.  He  was  governed,  and  desirous  of 
having  his  feelings  humored,  he  announced  it  openly,  merely 
seeking  to  color  it  under  the  pretext  ol  the  education  of  his 
children.  The  Comtesse  de  Genlis  fdlowed  at  the  same 
time  the  ambition  of  courts  and  the  reputation  of  literature. 
She  wrote  with  elegaQpe  those  light  works  which  amuse  a 
woman's  idle  hours,  whilst  they  lead  th^  hearts  astray  into 
imaginary  amours.  Jiomanees,  which  are  to  the  west  what 
opium  is  to  the  Orientals,  waking  day-dreams  had  become 
necessities  and  events  fo^r  the  salons,  Madame  de  Genlis 
'wrote  in  a  graceful  style^  and  clothed  her  characters  and 
ideas  with  a  certain  afifecta^ticm  of  austerity  which  gaye  a  be 
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oommgness  to  love :  she  moreoyer  affected  an  univereal  ao* 
quointance  with  the  sciences,  which  made  her  sex  disappear 
before  the  pretensions  of  her  mind,  and  which  recalled  in  her 
person  those  women  of  Italy  who  profess  philosophy  with  a 
veil  Oyer  their  countenances. 

The  Due  d'Orleans,  an  innoyator  in  everything,  beheved 
he  had  found,  in  a  woman,  the  Mentor  for  his  sons.  He 
ncnninated  her  governess  of  his  children.  The  duchess^ 
greatly  annoyed,  protested  agamst  this ;  the  court  laughed, 
and  the  people  were  amazed.  Opinion,  which  yields  to  all 
who  brave  it,  murmured,  and  then  was  silent.  The  future 
proved  that  the  father  was  right :  the  pupils  of  this  lady 
were  not  princes,  but  men.  She  attracted  to  the  Palais 
Royal  all  the  dictators  (^  public  opinicm.  The  first  dub  in 
France  was  thus  held  in  the  very  apartments  of  a  prince  of 
the  blood.  Literature,  concealed  horn  without  these  meet- 
ings as  the  madness  of  the  first  Brutus  concealed  his  ven- 
geance. The  duke  was  not,  peiiiaps,  a  conspirator,  but 
henceforth  there  was  an  Orleans  party.  Si6y^,  the  mystio 
oracle  of  the  Revoluti<m,  who  seemed  to  carry  it  on  his  pen- 
^ve  front,  and  brood  over  it  in  silence ;  the  Due  de  Lauzun, 
passing  ^m  the  confidence  of  Triancm  to  the  consultations 
of  the  Palais  Royal ;  Laclos,  a  young  officer  of  artillery, 
author  of  an  obscene  romance,  capable  at  need  of  elevating 
romantic  intrigue  to  a  pohtical  conspiracy ;  SiUery,  soured 
against  his  order,  at  enmity  with  the  court,  an  ambitious 
malcontent,  awaiting  nothing  but  what  the  future  might 
bring  forth ;  and  others  more  obscure,  but  not  less  active, 
and  serving  as  unknown  guides  for  descending  from  the  sa- 
lons oi  a  prince  into  the  depths  of  the  people :  some  the 
head,  others  the  arms,  of  the  duke's  ambition,  attended  these 
meetings.  Perhaps  they  might  be  ignorant  of  the  aim,  but 
they  placed  themselves  on  the  declivity,  and  allowed  Fortune 
to  do  as  she  pleased.  Fortime  was  a  revolution.  The  won- 
derful, that  marvel  of  the  masses,  which  is  to  the  imagina- 
tion what  calculation  is  to  reason,  was  not  wanting  to  the 
Orleans  party.  Prophecies,  those  popular  presentiments  of 
destiny,  domestic  prodigies,  admitted  by  the  interested  cre- 
dulity of  numerous  clients  of  this  house,  announced  the  throne 
shortly  to  one  (^  these  princes.  These  rumors  were  rife 
amongst  the  people,  from  themselves,  or  the  skilful  insinua- 
ii(ma  of  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  In  the  con- 
vocation of  States-G^ieral,  the  duke  had  not  hesitated  to 
j^miQimoe  in  Ua:Qr  of  the  most  popular  reforms.    Tba  ki> 
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vtmctioiis  which  he  had  drawn  up  for  the  electors  of  his  do- 
minions were  the  work  of  the  Abb6  Siey^s.  The  prince 
himself  intrigued  for  the  name  and  style  of  Citoyen,  Elected 
deputy  of^the  the  noblesse  of  Paris  at  Crespy  and  at  ViUars- 
Cotterets,  he  selected  Crespy,  because  the  electors  of  this 
bailiwick  were  the  more  patriotic.  At  the  procession  of  the 
States-General  he  left  his  own  place  vacant  amongst  the 
princes,  and  walked  in  the  midst  of  the  deputies.  This  ab- 
dication of  his  dignity  near  the  throne  to  assume  the  dignity 
of  a  citizen,  procured  him  the  applauses  of  the  nation. 

VI. 

Public  favor  towards  him  was  such,  thiat  had  he  been  a 
Ihic  de  Guise,  and  Louis  XVI.  a  Henry  III.,  the  States- 
General  would  have  finished,  as  did  those  of  Blois,  by  an 
assassination  or  usurpation.  Uniting  with  the  tiers  Stat,  to 
obtain  equality  and  the  friendship  of  the  nation  against  the 
nobility,  he  took  the  oath  of  the  Tennis  Court.  He  took  his 
place  behind  Mirabeau,  to  disobey  the  king.  Nominated 
president  by*  the  National  Assembly,  he  refused  this  honor  in 
order  to  remain  a  citizen.  The  day  on  which  the  dismissal 
of  Necker  betrayed  the  hostile  projects  of  the  court,  and 
when  the  people  of  Paris  named  its  leaders  and  defenders 
by  acclamation,  the  name  of  the  Due  d' Orleans  was  the  first 
uttered.  France  took  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace  the  colors 
of  his  livery  for  a  cockade.  At  the  voice  of  Camille  Des- 
moulins,  who  uttered  the  cry  of  alarm  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
the  populace  gathered,  Legendre  and  Fr6ron  led  them ;  they 
placed  the  bust  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  beside  that  of  Necker, 
covered  them  with  black  crape,  and  promenaded  them,  bare- 
headed themselves,  in  the  presence  of  the  silent  citizens. 
Blood  flowed ;  the  dead  body  of  one  of  the  citizens  who 
carried  the  busts,  killed  hj  the  mob,  serving  as  a  standard 
to  the  people.  The  Due  d'Orleans  was  thus  mixed  up  from 
his  palace — ^his  name  and  his  image — ^with  the  first  struggle 
and  first  murder  of  liberty.  ThS  was  enough  to  make  it 
believed  that  his  hand  moved  all  the  threads  of  events. 
Whether  from  lack  of  boldness  or  ambition,  he  never  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  the  part  which  public  opinion  as-  ^ 
signed  to  him.  He  did  not  then  appear  to  push  things  be- 
yond the  conquest  of  a  constitution  for  his  country,  and  the 
character  of  a  great  patriot  for  himself.  He  respected  or 
despised  the  throne.     One  or  other  of  these  feelings  gave 
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iiim  impc^nee  in  the  «yes  of  history.    All  the  world  was  of 
his  party  except  himself. 

Impartial  men  did  honor  to  his  moderation,  the  revolu- 
tionists imputed  shame  to  his  character.  Mirabeau,  who 
was  seeking  a  pretender  to  personify  the  revolt,  had  had  se- 
cret interviews  with  the  Due  d' Orleans  ;  had  tested  his  am- 
bition, to  judge  if  it  aspired  to  the  thrones  He  had  left  him 
dissa^fied ;  he  had  even  betrayed  his  dissatisfaction  by 
angry  phrases.  JVfirabeau  required  a  conspirator ;  he  hitd 
only  found  a  pataiot.  What  he  despised  in  the  Due  d'Or- 
leans  was  not  the  meditation  of  a  crime,  but  the' refusal  to 
be  his  accompUce.  He  had  not  anticipated  such  scruples ; 
he  revenged^  himself  by  terming  this  carelessness  about  the 
throne  the  cowardice  of  an  ambitious  man. 

La  Fayette  instinctively  hated  in  the  Due  d'Orleans  an  in- 
fluential rival.  He  accused  the  prince  of  fomenting  troubles 
which  he  felt  himself  powerless  to  repress.  It  was  asserted 
that  the  Due  d'Orleans  and  Mirabeau  had  been  seen  mingled 
with  groups  of  men  and  women,  and  pointing  to  the  chateau, 
Mirabeau  defended  himself  by  a  smile  of  contempt.  The 
Due  d'Orleans  proved  his  innocence  in  a  more  serious  man- 
ner. An  assassination  which  should  kill  the  king  or  queen 
would  still  leave  the  monarchy,  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  princes  inheritors  of  the  throne.  He  could  not 
mount  to  it,  except  over  the  dead  bodies  of  five  persons 
placed  by  nature  between  himself  and  his  ambition.  These 
steps  of  crime  could  only  have  incurred  the  execrations  of 
the  nation,  and  must  have  even  wearied  the  assassins  them- 
selves. Besides,  he  proved  by  numerous  and  undeniable 
witnesses,  that  he  had  not  gone  to  Versailles  either  on  the  4th 
or  6th  of  .October.  Quitting  Versailles  on  the  3rd,  after  the 
sitting  of  the  National  Assembly,  he  had  returned  to  Paris. 
He  had  passed  the  day  of  the  4th  in  his  palace  and  gardens 
at  Mousseaux.  On  the  ^th,  he  again  vras  at  Mousseaux ; 
his  cabriolet  havii^  broken  down  on  the  boulevard,  he  had 
gone  on  foot  by  the  €hamps  Elysees,  He  had  passed  the 
day  at  Passy  with  his  children  and  Madame  de  Genlis.  He 
had  suppe4  at  Mousseaux  with  some  intimate  friends,  and 
slept  again  in  Paris.  It  was  not  until  the  6th,  in  the  mom- 
ing,  that,  informed  of  the  events  of  the  previous  evening,  he  ^ 
had  gcme  to  Versailles,  and  that  his  carriage  had  been  stop- 
ped at  the  bridge  of  Sdvres,  by  the  mob  carrying  the  bleed- 
ing heads  of  the  king's  guard.*    If  this  was  not  the  conduct 

*  In  Michelet'ff  ffi^tory  of  the  French  BevoluUon,  publiihed  cootem* 
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of  a  prinoe  oi  the  blood,  who  ffies  to  the  suocor  of  hiA^  }aag 
and  places  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  betwei6n  the 
threatened  sovereign  and  the  people,  neither  was  it  that  of 
an  audacious  usurper  who  tempts  revolt  by  occasion,  and 
at  least  presents  to  the  people  a  completed  crime. 

The  conduct  of  this  prince  was  but  that  of  one  who  locks 
to  a  contingent  reversion :  either  that  he  would  not  receive 
the  crown  except  by  a  fatality  of  events,  and  without  thrust- 
ing forth  his  hand  to  fortune,  or  that  he  had  more  indiffer- 
ence than  ambition  for  supreme  power,  or  that  he  would  not 
place  his  royalty  as  a  check  upon  the  way  c^  liberty ;  that 
he  sincM^ly  desired  a  republic,  and  that  the  title  of  first 
citizen  of  a  free  nation  appeared  to  him  greater  than  that 
of  king. 

vn. 

Howev^,  a  shc»t  time  after  the  days  of  the  5th  and  6th 
October,  La  Fayette  desired  to  break  oflf  the  intimacy  be- 
tween the  Due  d'Orleans  and  Mirabeau.  He  resolved  at  all 
risks  to  compel  the  prince  to  remove  from  the  scene,  and  by 
an  exercise  of  moral  restraint  or  the  fear  of  a  state  prose- 
cution, to  absent  himself  and  go  to  London.  He  made  the 
king  and  queen  enter  into  his  plans,  by  alarming  them  as  to 
the  prince  s  intrigues,  and  designatii^  him  as  a  competitor 
for  the  throne.  La  Fayette  said  one  day  to  the  queen,  that 
this  prince  was  the  only  man  upon  whom  the  suspicion  of 
80  loftv  an  ambition  could  fall.  "  Sir,"  replied  the  queen, 
with  a  look  of  incredulity,  "  is  it  necessary  then  to  be  a  prince 
in  order  to  pretend  to  the  throne  ?"  "  At  least,  madame,** 
replied  the  general,  "  I  only  know  the  Due  d*Orieans  who 
aspires  to  it/  La  Fayette  presumed  too  much  o»the  prince's 
ambition. 

VIIL 
Mirabeau,  discouraged  at  the  hesitation?  and  scruples  of 

poraneously  with  this  work,  the  author  acquits  the  Due  d'Orleans  of 
any  participation  in  the  riots  and  bloodshed  at  Versailles,  on  the  4th  and 
6th  of  October;  but  says,  page  280,  "  Depositbns  prove  that  he  was 
seen  everywhere  between  Pans  and  Versailles,  but  that  he  did  nothing. 
Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  ^h,  so  soon  after 
]the  massacre  that  the  court  of  the  castle  was  still  stained  with  blood,  he 
went  and  showed  himself  to  the  people,  with  an  enonqous  cockade  in 
his^^  lathing  and  flourishing  a  switch  in  his  hmdf^'^^Standqrd 
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the  Djfc  d'Orleaas,  a&d  finding  him  above  or  Below  erime^ 
east  him  off  Mke  a  despised,  accomplice  of  ambition,  and 
tried  to  ally  himself  with  La  Fayette,  who,  possessed  of  the 
armed  fcnrce,  and  who  saw  in  Mirabeau  the  whole  of  the 
moral  force,  smiled  at  the  idea  of  a  duumvirate,  which  could 
assume  to  themselves  empire.  There  were  secret  interviews 
at  Paris  and  at  Passy  between  these  two  rivals.  La  Fayette 
rejecting  every  idea  of  a  usurpation  profitable  to  the  prince, 
declared  to  Mirabeau  that  he  must  renoimce  every  conceived 
|>lot  against  the  queen  if  he  would  come  to  an  understanding 
with  him.  "  Well,  general,"  replied  Mirabeau,  "  since  you 
will  have  it  so,  let  her  live  \  A  humbled  queen  may  be  fit 
for  somethii^>  but  a  queen  with  her  throat  cut  is  only  good 
as  the  subject  of  a  bad  tragedy  !"  This  atrocious  remark, 
which  treated  the  bloodied  of  a  woman  as  a  jest,  was  sub- 
sequently known  by  the  queen,  who  however  forgave  Mira- 
beau, and  did  not  sllow  it  to  interfere  with  her  liaisons  with 
the  great  oratcn*.  But  the  cold-blooded  infamy  must  have 
found  its  way  to  her  heart  as  an  ominous  warning  of  what 
she  might  fear  hereafter. 

La  Fayette,  sure  of  the  consent  of  the  king  and  queen, 
supported  by  the  feelings  c^  the  national  guard,  who  were 
growing  weary  of  £Eictions  and  the  factious,  ventured  to  as- 
sume quietly  towards  the  prince  the  tone  of  a  dictator,  and 
to  pronounce  against  him  an  arbitrary  eiile  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  mission  freely  accepted.  He  sent  to  request 
of  the  Due  d^Orleans  a  meeting  at  the  Marquise  de  Coigny's, 
a  noble  intelligent  lady  attached  to  La  Fayette,  and  in  whose 
salon  the  Due  d'Orleans  occasionally  met  him.  After  a  con- 
versation heard  by  the  walls  alone,  but  the  result  of  which 
showed  its  tenor,  and  which  Mirabeau,  to  wh(Hn  it  was  com- 
municated, termed  very  imperiotcs  on  the  one  side,  and  very 
resigned  on  the  other,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Due  d'Orleans 
should  forthwith  set  out  f(»  London!  The  friends  of  the 
prince  induced  him  to  change  his  resolution  that  same  night, 
and  he  sent  La  Fayette  a  note  to  this  effect.  La  Fayette 
requested  another  interview,  in  which  he  called  upon  hun  to 
keep  his  word,  enjoined  him  to  depart  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  conducted  him  to  the  king.  There  the  prince  ac- 
cepted the  feigned  mission,  and  promised  to  leave  nothing 
neglected  to  expose  in  England  the  plots  of  the  conspirators 
oi  the  kingdom.  ''  You  are  more  interested  than  an^  one," 
•aid  La  Fayette,  in  the  king's  preseoice,  *'  for  no  one  is  more 
eompronused  than  yourself."    Minibeaut  cognizant  of  Hm 
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oppression  of  La  Fayette  and  the  court  over  the  Mind  of  the 
Due  d'Orkans,  offered  his  services  to  the  duke,  and  tempted 
him  with  the  last  offers  of  supreme  power.  The  subject  of 
his  address  to  the  Assembly  was  aheady  prepared :  he  in- 
tended to  denounce,  as  a  conspiracy  of  despotism,  this  coup 
d'etat  against  one  citizen,  in  which  the  liberty  of  all  citizens 
was  attempted.  '*  This  violation  of  the  inviolabiUty  of  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  in  the  palpable  exile  of  a  prince 
of  the  blood ;  he  was  to  point  out  La  Fayette,  making  use 
of  the  royal  hand  to  strike  the  rivals  of  his  popularity,  and 
to  cover  his  own  insolent  dictatorship  under  the  venerated 
sanction  of  the  chief  of  the  nation  and  the  head  of  the 
family."  Mirabeau  had  no  doubt  of  the  resentment  of  the 
Assembly  i^ainst  so  odious  an  attempt,  and  promised  the 
friends  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  one  of  those  returns  of  opinion 
which  raise  a  man  to  a  -higher  elevation  than  that  from  which 
he  has  fallen.  This^  language,  backed  by  the  entreaties  of 
Laclos,  Sillery,  Lauzun,  a  second  time  shook  the  prince's 
resolution.  He  saw  now  disgrace  in  this  voluntary  exile, 
where  at  first  he  had  only  seen  magnanimity.  At  the  break 
of  day  he  wrote  that  he  dechned  the  mission.  La  Fayette 
then  sent  for  him  to  the  minister  for  fore^  affairs.  There 
the  prince,  again  overcome,  wrote  to  the  Assembly  a  letter, 
which  destroyed  beforehand  all  the  denunciation  of  Mira- 
beau. "  My  enemies  pretend,**  said  the  duke  to  La  Fayette, 
"that  you  boast  of  having  against  me  proofs  of  my  share  in 
the  attempts  of  the  5th  of  October.**  "  They  are  rather  my 
enemies  who  say  so,*'  replied  La  Fayette  :  "  if  I  had  proo& 
against  you  I  should  tdready  have  arrested  you.  I  have 
none,  but  I  am  seeking  for  them.**  The  Due  d*Orleans  went. 
Nine  months  had  passed  away  since  his  return.  The  Con- 
stituent Assembly  had  left,  without  any  other  defence  than 
anarchy,  the  constitution  it  had  so  lately  yoted.  Disorder 
prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom :  the  first  acts'  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  announced  the  hesitation  of  a  people 
wluch  halts  on  a  decUvity,  but  is  doomed  to  descend  to  the 
very  bottom. 

IX. 

The  Girondists,  at  the  first  step,  ^ing  ahead  of  the  B^- 
naves  and  Lameths,  showed  a  disposition  to  push  France,  all 
unprepared,  into  a  republic.  The  Due  d'Orleans,  whose  long 
residence  in  England  had  allowed  him  to  reflect  at  a  distance 
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from  the  attractions  of  events  and  factions,  felt  his  Bourbon 
blood  rise  within  him^  He  did  not  cease  to  be  a  patriot^  but 
he  understood  that  the  safety  of  the  country  on  the  brink  of 
a  war  was  not  in  the  destruction  of  the  executive  power. 
Unquestionably  pity  for  the  king  and  queen  awakened  in  a 
heart  in  which  hatred  had  not  stifled  every  generous  feeling; 
He  felt  himself  too  much  avenged  by  the  days  of  the  5th  and 
6th  October,  by  the  humiliation  of  the  king  before  the  Assem- 
bly, by  the  daQy  insults  of  the  populace  under  the  windows  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  by  the  fearful  nights  of  this  family, 
whose  palace  was  but  a  prison ;  and  perhaps  aho  he  feared 
for  himself  the  ingratitude  of  revolutions. 

He  had  gone  to  England  on  cqfnpulsion,  and  had  remained 
there  under  the  idea,  which  was  peiiiectly  just,  that  his  name 
might  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  agitation  in  Paris.  Laclos 
had  gone  to  him  in  London  from  time  to  time  to  try  again 
to  tempt  the  exile's  ambition,  and  make  him  ashamed  of  a 
deference  for  La  Fayette,  which  France  took  to  be  cowardice. 
The  prince's  pride  was  roused  at  this,  and  he  threatened  to 
return ;  but  the  representations  of  M.  de  la  Luzerne,  minister 
of  France  in  England,  those  of  M.  de  Boinville,  one  of  La 
Fayette's  aides-de-camp,  and  his  own  reflections,  had  pre- 
vailed Over  the  incitements  of  Laclos.  Proof  of  this  is  found 
in  a  note  of  M.  de  la  Lucerne's,  found  in  an  iron  chest 
amongst  the  king's  s^ret  papers.  ^'  I  attest,"  says  M.  de  la 
Luzerne,  "  that  I  have  presented  to  M.  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
M.  de  Boinville,  aide-de-camp  of  M.  de  La  Fayettte,  that 
M.  de  Boinville  declared  to  the  Due  d'Orleans  that  they  wefe 
very  imeasy  as  to  the  troubles  which  might  at  this  moment 
be  excited  in  Paris  by  malcontents,  who  would  not  'scruple 
to  make  use  of  his  name  to  disturb  the  capital,  and  perhaps 
the  kingdom ;  and  he  was  urged  on  these  grounds  to  pro- 
tract the  time  of  his  departure.  The  Duo  d'Orleans,  unwill- 
ing in  any  way  to  afford  plea  or  pretext  for  any  disturbance 
of  public  tranquillity,  consented  to  delay  his  return." 


He  at  last  left  England,  and  on  his  return  made  several 
fruitless  attempts  to  be  again  employed  in  the  navy.  Whilst 
his  mind  was  thus  wavering,  he  received  the  intelligence, 
Idirough  M.  Bertrand  de  MoUeville,  that  the  king  had  nomi- 
nated him  to  the  rank  of  admiral.  The  Due  d'Orleans  went 
lo  thank  that  mmoster,  and  added  that, ''  He  was  rejoiced  at 
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the  honor  the  long  conferred  on  him,  as  it  would  gire  him 
an  opportunity  of  communicating  to  the  king  his  real  senti- 
ments, which  had  heen  odiously  calumniated.  I  am  very 
imfortxmate,"  continued  he ;  "  my  name  has  been  involved  in 
all  the  crimes  imputed  to  me,  and  I  have  been  deemed 
guilty,  because  I  msdaiaed  to  justify  myself ;  but  time  will 
show  whether  my  conduct  belies  my  words." 

The  air  of  fraiikness  and  ^ood  faith,  and  the  significant 
tone  with  which  the  Due  d  Orleans  uttered  these  words, 
struck  the  mmister,  who  until  then  had  been  greatly  preju- 
diced agamst  his  innocence.  He  inquired  if  his  royal  high- 
ness would  consent  to  repeat  these  expressions  to  the  kmg» 
as  they  would  rejoice  his  ijjajesty,  and  he  feared  that  they 
might  lose  some  of  theii;  force  if  repeated  by  himself*  The 
duke  eagerly  embraced  the  idea  of  seeing  the  king,  if  the 
king  would  receive  him,  and  expressed  his  intention  of  pre- 
senting himself  at  the  chateau  the  next  day.  The  kmg, 
informed  of  this  by  his  minister,  awaited  the  prince,  and  had 
a  long  and  private  ccmference  with  Mm. 

A  confidential  document,  written  with  the  prince's  own 
hand,  and  drawn  up  in  order  to  justify  his. memory  in  the 
eyes  of  his  children  and  his  friends,  informs  us  of  what 
passed  at  this  interview.  "  The  ultra-democrats,"  said  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  "  deemed  that  I  wished  to  make  France  a 
republic ;  the  ambitious,  that  I  wished,  by  my  popularity,  to 
force  the  king  to  resign  the  administration  of  the  kingdom 
into  my  hands ;  lastly,  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  had  the 
illusion  of  their  own  virtue  concerning  me,  for  they  deemed 
that  I  sacrificed  myself  entirely  to  the  public  good.  The 
one  party  deemed  me  worse  than  I  was ;  the  others,  better. 
I  have  merely  followed  my  nature,  and  that  impelled  me, 
above  all,  to  hberty.  I  fancied  I  saw  her  image  in  the  par- 
liaments, which  at  least  possessed  her  ton^  and  forms,  and  I 
embraced  this  phantom  of  repres^itative  freedom.  Thrice 
did  I  sacrifice  myself  for  those  parliaments ;  twice  from  a 
conviction  on  my  part ;  the  third,  not  to  belie  what  I  had 
previously  done.  I  had  been  in  England  ;  I  had  there  seen 
true  liberty,  and  I  doubted  not  that  the  States- General,  and 
France  also,  wished  to  obtain  freedom.  Scwcely  had  I 
foreseen  that  France  would  possess  citizens,  than  I  wished  to 
be  one  of  these  citizens  myself,  and  I  made  unhesitatingly 
the  sacrifice  of  all  the  rank  and  privileges  that  separated  me 
from  the  nation :  they  cost  me  nothii^ ;  I  aspired  to  be  a 
deputy— I  wa*  one.    I  »de4  with  the  HeN  e^  nai  &on 
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factious  feelings  but  from  justice.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  Revolution,  although 
some  persons  around  the  l:mg  thought  otherwise.  The  troops 
were  assembled,  and  surroimded  the  National  Assembly. 
Paris  imagined  it  was  threatened,  and  rose  en  masse ;  the 
Gardes  Fran^ses,  who  lived  amongst  the  people,  followed 
the  stream,  and  the  report  was  circulated  that  I  had  bribed 
this  regiment  with  my  gold.  I  wil]  frankly  declare  my 
opinion :  if  the  Gardes  Fran^aises  had  acted  differently,  I 
should  in  that  case  have  deemed  they  had  been  bought 
over ;  for  their  hostility  .against  the  people  of  Paris  would 
have  been  imnatiiral.  My  bust  was  carried  with  that  of  M. 
Necker  on  the  14th  of  July.  Why  ?  because  this  minister, 
on  whom  every  public  hope  reposed,  was  the  idol  of  the 
nation,  and  because  my  name  was  amongst  the  list  of  those 
deputies  of  the  Assembly,  who,  it  was  said,  were  to  have 
been  arrested  by  the  troops  sununoned  to  Versailles.  Amidst 
all  these  events,  so  favorable  to  a  factious  ipon,  what  was  my 
behavior  ?  I  withdrew  from  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  I  did 
not  flatter  their  excesses,  but  retired  to  my  house  at  Mous- 
seaux,  where  I  passed  the  night ;  and  the  next  morning  I  went, 
unattended,  to  the  National  Assembly  at  Versailles.  At  the 
fortunate  moment  when  the  king  resolved  to  oast  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Assembly,  I  refused  to  form  one  of  the 
deputation  of  members  dispatched  to  Paris  to  announce 
these  tidings  to  the  capital,  fpr  I  feared  lest  sonle  of  the 
honaages  which  the  city  owed  to  the  king  alone  might  be 
paid  to  me.  And  such  was  again  my  conduct  on  the  days  of 
October ;  I  again  absented  myself,  not  to  add  fresh  fuel  to 
the  excitement  of  the  people ;  and  I  only  re-appeared  when 
calm  again  prevailed.  I  was  met  at  Sevres  by  the  bands  of 
straggling  assassins,  who  bore  back  the  bleeding  heads  of 
the  king's  guards :  these  men  stopped  my  carriage,  and  fired 
on  the  postilUon.  Thus  I,  who  was  the  pretended  leader  of 
these  men,  narrowly  escaped  being  their  victim,  and  owed 
my  safety  to  a  body  of  the  national  guard,  who  escorted  me 
to  Versailles ;  and  as  I  went  to  wait  on  the  kinig  I  repressed 
the  last  murmurs  of  the  people  in  the  Cour  des  Ministres, 
I  signed  the  decree  which  declared  the  Assembly  inseparable 
from  the  person  of  the  king.  It  was  at  this  time  that  M.  de 
La  Fayette  called  on  me,  and  informed  me  of  ths  king's  de- 
sire that  I  should  quit  Paris,  in  order  to  afford  no  pretext 
for  popular  tumult.  Convinced  now,  that  the  Revolution 
was  accomplished,  and  only  feanng  the  troubles  with  whieh 
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attempts  might  be  made  to  fetter  its  onward  progress,  I 
unhesitatingly  obeyed,  only  demanding  the  consent  of  the 
National  Assembly  to  my  departure ;  this  they  granted,  and 
I  left  Paris.  The  inhabitants  of  Boulogne,  who  had  been 
worked  upon  by  an  intrigue  which  may  be  laid  to  my  charge, 
but  to  which  I  was  a  stranger,  since  I  would  riot  yield  to  it, 
wished  forcibly  to  detain  me,  and  opposed  my  embarkation. 
I  confess  I  was  much  touched,  but  I  did  not  yield  to  this 
violent  manifestation  of  public  favor,  and  I  myself  persuaded 
them  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  voyage  and  my  absence  to  impute  to  me,  with- 
out refutation  on  my  part,  the  most  odious  crimes.  It  was 
I  who  wished  to  force  the  king  to  fly  with  the  Dauphin  from 
Versailles, — but  Versailles  is  not  France ;  the  king  would 
have  found  his  army  and  the  nation  when  once  he  left  this 
town,  and  the  only  result  of  my  ambition  would  be  civil  war, 
and  a  miUtary  dictatorship  given  to  the  king.  But  the  Cou^t 
de  Provence  was  aUve ;  he  was  the  natural  heir  to  the  throne 
thus  abandoned.  He  was  popular;  he  had,  like  myself, 
joined  the  commons, — thus  I  should  only  have  labored  for 
him.  But  the  Count  d'Artois  was  in  safety  in  another 
coimtry,  his  children  were  secure  from  my  pretended  mur- 
ders, they  were  nearer  the  throne  than  myself.  What  a 
series  of  folUes,  absurdities,  or  useless  crimes !  The  French 
nation,  amidst  the  Revolution,  have  neither  changed  their 
character  nor  their  sentiments.  I  fully  believe  that  the 
Count  d'Artois,  whom  I  have  myself  loved,  will  prove  this. 
I  believe  that,  by  drawing  nearer  to  a  monarch  whom  he 
loves,  and  by  whom  he  is  loved,  and  to  a  people  to  whose 
love  his  brilliant  qualities  give  him  so  great  a  right,  he  will, 
when  these  troubles  have  ceased,  enjoy  this  portion  of  his 
inheritance,  the  love  which  the  most  sensible  and  affectionate 
of  nation^  has  vowed  to  the  descendants  of  Henri  IV." 

XI. 

These  excuses,  mingled  doubtless  with  expressions  of  re- 
pentance and  tears,  and  heightened  by  those  attitudes  and 
gestures,  more  eloquent  than  words,  that  add  so  much  pathos 
to  solemn  explanations,  convinced  the  heart  if  not  the  mind 
of  the  king;  and  he  forgave-^he  excused,  and  he  trusted. 
"  I  am  of  your  opinion,"  said  he  to  his  minister,  yet  a  prey 
to  the  emotion  of  this  scene,  "  that  the  Due  d'Orleans  really 
regrets  his  past  errors,  and  that  he  will  do  all  in  his  power 
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to  repair  the  evil  he  has  done,  and  in  which  perhaps  he  has 
not  had  so  great  a  share  as  we  believed." 

The  prince  left  the  king's  apartments  reconciled  with 
himself,  and  more  than  ever  resolved  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  factions  party.  It  bad  cost  him  but  little  to  sacri- 
fice his  ambition,  for  he  had  none ;  and  his  popularity  of  her 
own  accord  had  quitted  him  for  other  men  of  inferior  rank 
and  station  than  his  own,  and  he  could  only  hope  to  find 
security,  and  an  honorable  refuse  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
to  which  he  was  alike  guided  by  inclination  and  duty. 
Louis  XYI.  as  a  man  had  far  more  influence  over  him  than 
as  a  king,  but  the  adulation  and  resentment  of  the  court 
ruined  all. 

The  Sunday  following  this  reconciliation,  the  Due  d'Or- 
leans  presented  himself  at  the  Tuileries  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  king  and  queen.  It  was  the  day  and  hour  of  the 
ffrandes  receptions,  and  crowds  of  courtiers  thronged  the 
courts,  the  staircases,  the  corridors,  some  hoping  that  fortime 
might  yet  be  propitious ;  others,  come  from  the  provinces  to 
the  court  of  their  unfortunate  master,  drawn  thither  by  the 
double  tie  of  misfortune  and  fidelity.  At  the  sight  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  whose  reconciliation  with  the  king  had  not 
as  yet  transpired,  astonishment  and  horror  appeared  on  every 
face,  and  an  indignant  murmur  followed  the  annoimcement 
of  his  name.  The  crowd  opened  and  shrank  from  him,  as 
though  his  touch  was  odious  to  them.  In  vain  did  he  seek 
one  ^ance  of  respect  or  welcome  amongst  all  these  gloomy 
visages.  As  he  approached  the  king's  chamber,  the  courtiers 
and  guards  barred  his  entrance  by  turning  their  backs,  and 
crowding  together  as  if  by  accident,  repulsed  him ;  he  en- 
tered the  apartments  of  the  queen,  where  the  royal  family's 
dinner  was  prepared.  **  Look  to  the  dishes/'  cried  voiced, 
as  though  somepublic  and  well-known  poisoner  had  been 
seen  to  enter.  The  indignant  prince  turned  alternately  pale 
and  red,  and  imagined  that  these  insults  were  offered  him,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  queen,  and  the  order  of  the  king.  As 
he  descended  the  stairs  to  quit  the  palace,  fresh  cries  and 
outrages  followed  him  ;  some  even  spat  on  his  coat  and  head. 
A  poniard  stab  would  have  been  far  less  painful  to  bear 
than  these  withering  marks  of  hatred  and  contempt.  He 
had  entered  the  palace  appeased,  he  quitted  it  implacable ; 
he  felt  that  his  only  refuge  against  the  court  was  in  the  last 
ranks  of  democracy,  and  he  enrolled  himself  resolutely  m 
Ihem  to  find  safety  or  vengeance. 
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The  king  and  queen,  who  w^re  soon  infonned  of  these 
insults,  of  which,  however,  they  were  entirely  innocent,  took 
no  steps  to  make  any  reparation  for  them;  possibly  they 
were  secretly  flattered  by  the  wrath  of  their  adherents,  and 
the  humiliation  of  their  enemy.  The  queen  was  too  prodigal 
of  her  favor,  and  too  hasty  in  her  displeasure ;  the  king  did 
not  want  kindness,  but  grace ;  one  word,  such  as  Henri  lY, 
knew  so  well  how  to  employ,  would  have  punished  these 
insulters,  and  have  brought,  the  prince  to  his  fe^t,  yet  he 
knew  not  how  to  say  it ;  resentment  brooded  over  her  wrongs 
in  silence,  and  destiny  took  its  course* 

xn. 

The  Due  d*Orleans  severed  himself  on  that  day  from  the 
Girondists,  to  whom  he  was  alone  held  by  Petion  and  Brissot, 
and  passed  over  to  the  side  of  the  Jacobins ;  he  opened  hi9 
palace  to  Danton  and  Barrere,  and  no  logger  followed  any 
but  the  extreme  party,  which  he  adopted  without  hesitation 
in  silence,  even  to  the  republic,  to  regicide,  to  death. 

XIII. 

However,  the  alarm  with  which  the  preparations  of  the 
emperor  inspired  the  people,  and  the  mischief  excited  by  the 
speeches  of  the  Girondists  ag^st  the  court  and  the  min« 
isters,  agitated  the  capital  more  and  more  every  day.  At 
each  fresh  communication  from  M.  de  Lessart,  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  the  party  of  the  Gironde  raised  a  fresh  cry 
of  war  and  treason.  FaUchet  denounced  the  minister.  Bris- 
sot  exclaimed,  "The  mask  has  fallen, — our  enemy  is  now 
known, — ^it  is  the  emperor.  The  princes,  who  hold  posses- 
sions in  Alsace,  whose  cause  he  iSeots  to  espouse,  are  but 
the  pretexts  of  his  hate ;  and  the  emigres  themselves  are  but 
his  instruments.  Let  us  despise  these  emigres  :  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  high  national  court  to  execute  justice  on  these  men- 
dicant princes.  The  electors  of  the  empire  are  not  worthy 
of  yoiu*  anger ;  fear  causes  them  beforehand  to  prostrate 
themselves  at  your  feet-^^  free  people  does  not  crush  a 
fallen  foe :  strike  at  the  head— this  head  is  the  emperor." 

He  communicated  his  own  ardor  to  the  Assemby;  but 
Brissot,  although  a  skilful  politician,  and  the  able  counsellor 
of  his  party,  did  not  possess  that  sonorous  oratcoy  that  ele« 
vates  an  opmion  to  the  level  of  the  voice  of  a  nation.    Ver-* 
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gmmtd  alone  was  gifted  with  a  soul,  in  which  was  combined 
all  the  passion  and  eloquence  of  a  party ;  by  meditating  on 
the  annals  of  the  past,  he  elerated  his  mind  to  scenes  that 
passed  then  analogous  to  those  in  which  he  was  an  actor, 
and  communicated  an  importance  and  solemnity  to  every 
word.  "  Our  revolution,"  said  he  at  the  same  sitting,  "  has 
spread  alarm  amongst  every  throne,  for  it  has  given  an 
example  of  the  destruction  of  the  despotism  that  sustains 
then!.  Kings  hate  our  constitution  because  it  renders  men 
free,  and  because  they  would  reign  over  slaves.  This  hate 
has  been  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  by  all  the 
measures  he  has  adopted,  to  disturb  us  or  to  strengthen  our 
enemies,  and  encourage  those  Frenchmen  who  have  rebelled 
against  the  laws  of  their  country.  We  must  not  believe  that 
this  hate  has  ceased  to  exist,  but  it  must  cease  to  work. 
The  genius  of  liberty  watches  over  our  frontiers,  which  are 
less  defended  by  oiu*  troops  and  our  national  guards  than 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  freedom.  Liberty,  since  its  birth,  has 
been  the  object  oi  a  shameful  and  secret  war,  waged  against 
it  even  in  its  very  cradle.  What  is  this  war  ?  Three  armies 
of  reptiles  and  venomous  insects  breed  and  creep  in  your 
own  breast:  one  is  composed  of  paid  libellists  and  hired 
calumniators,  who  strive  to  arm  the  two  powers  against  each 
other  by  inspiring  them  with  mutual  distrust;  the  other 
army,  equally  dangerous,  is  composed  of  seditious  priests, 
who  feel  that  their  God  is  forsaking  them,  and  that  their 
power  is  crunibling  away  with  their  pristige,  and  who,  to 
retain  their  empire,  term  vengeance  religion,  and  crime  vir- 
tue. The  third  is  composed  of  greedy  speculators  and  finan- 
ciers, who  can  grow  rich  only  on  our  ruin ;  national  prosperity 
would  be  destruction  to  their  egotistical  speculations ;  and 
our  death  would  be  their  life.  They  are  like  those  beasts 
of  prey,  who  wait  the  issue  of  the  battle  that  they  may  bat- 
ten and  feast  on  the  corpses  of  the  slain.  (Loud  applause.) 
**  They  know  that  the  expenses  of  your  preparations  for 
defence  are  numerous ;  and  they  reckon  upon  the  failure  of 
the  credit  of  the  treasury,  and  the  scarcity  of  specie ;  they 
reckon  upon  the  weariness  of  those  citizens  who  have  aban^ 
doned  their  wives,  their  babes,  to  hasten  to  the  frontiers,  and 
who  will  abandon  them,  whilst  millions,  distributed  at  home, 
will  arouse  insurrections,  in  which  the  people,  armed  by  mad- 
ness, will  themselves  destroy  their  rights,  whilst  they  imagme 
tikey  are  defending  them ;  then  the  emperor  will  advance  at 
Ae  head  of  a  powerful  anny  to  met  ytmr  fetters*    Saolr  k 
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the  war  that  they  make  on  you^  and  that  they  seek  to  ^make. 
(Loud  applause.) 

"  The  people  has  sworn  to  maintam  the  constitution,  he- 
cause  in  that  lies  its  honor  and  its  hberty  ;  hut  if  you  sufifer 
it  to  remain  in  a  state  of  troubled  unmobiUty,  that  weakens 
its  force  and  exhausts  all  our  resources,  will  not  the  day  of 
this  exhaustion  be  the  last  of  the  constitution  ?  The  state  in 
which  we  are  kept  is  one  of  annihilation  that  may  lead  us  to 
disgrace  or  to  death.  (Applause.)  To  arms,  citizens !  to 
arms,  freemen !  defend  your  liberty !  assure  the  hope  of  that 
liberty  to  the  whole  human  race,  or  you  will  not  deserve 
even  pity  in  your  misfortunes.  (Applause.)  We  have  no 
other  allies  than  the  eternal  justice,  whose  rights  we  defend ; 
but  is  it  forbidden  us  to  seek  others,  and  to  interest  those 
powers  who,  like  ourselves  are  threatened  \^j  the  rupture  of 
the  equilibrium  in  Europe  ?  No,  doubtless,  let  us  declare  to 
the  emperor,  that  from  this  moment  all  treaties  are  broken. 
(Vehement  applause.)  The  emperor  has  himself  violated 
them ;  and  if  he  does  not  attack  us,  it  is  because  he  is  not 
yet  prepared ;  but  he  is  immasked  ;  felicitate  yourselves  upon 
this.  *  The  eyes  of  Europe  are^xed  upon  you;  show  them 
what  is  really  the  National  Assembly  of  France.  If  you 
display  the  di^ty  that  befits  the  representatives  of  a  great 
nation,,  you  will  gain  esteem,  applause,  and  assistance.  If 
you  evince  weakness,  if  you  do  not  avail  yourselves  of  the 
occasion  offered  you  by  Providence,  of  freeing  yourselves 
from  a  situation  that  fetters  you,  dread  the  degradation  that 
is  prepared  for  you  by  the  hatred  of  Europe,  of  France,  of 
your  own  time  and  of  posterity.  (Applmise.)  Do  more; 
demand  that  your  flag  be  respected  beyond  the  Rhine ;  de- 
mand that  the  emigres  be  dispersed.  I  might  demand  that 
they  be  given  up  to  the  country  they  insult,  and  to  punish- 
ment. But  no.  If  they  have  been  greedy  for  our  blood, 
let  us  not  show  ourselves  greedy  for  theirs  ;  their  crime  is 
having  wished  to  destroy  their  country ;  let  them  be  vagrants 
and  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  let  their  punish- 
ment be  never  to  find  a  country.  (Applause.)  If  the  em- 
peror delays  to  answer  your  demands,  let  all  delay  be  deemed 
a  refusal,  and  every  refusal  on  his  part  to  explain,  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Attack  whilst  you  yet  may.  K,  in  the  Saxon 
wars,  Frederic  had  temporized,  the  king  of  Prussia  would  at 
this  moment  be  marqms  of  Brandenbourg,  instead  of  dis- 
puting with  Austria  the  balance  of  power  in  Germany  whiob 
nas  escaped  from  your  grasp. 
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"  Up  to  tbis  period  you  hare  ohl j  adopted  half  measure^ 
and  I  may  well  apply  to  you  the  language  which  Demos- 
thenes addressed  to  the  Athenians,  imder  similar  circum* 
stances :  *  You  act  towards  the  Macedonians/  said  he,  '  like 
the  barbarians,  who  combat  in  our  games  towards  their  ad- 
versaries ;  when  they  are  struck  on  the  arm  they  raise  their 
hand  to  their  arm ;  if  struck  on  the  head  they  raise  their 
hand  to  their  head ;  they  never  dream  of  d^ending  them- 
selves when  they  are  wounded,  nor  of  parrying  the  blows 
dealt  them.  Does  Phihp  take  up,  arms,  you  do  the  same ; 
does  he  lay  them  down,  you  also  lay  down  yours.  If  he 
attack  one  of  your  allies,  you  inmiediately  dispatch  a  nume- 
rous army  to  the  assistance  of  your  ally.  If  he  attack  a 
city,  you  dispatch  a  numerous  army  to  the  reUef  of  the  city. 
Does  he  a^in  lay  down  his  arms,  you  do  the  same,  without 
thinking  of  any  means  of  forestalling  his  ambition ;  and  plac- 
ing yourself  beyond  the  reach  of  lus  attacks.  Thus  you  are 
at  the  orders  of  your  enemy,  and*  he  it  is  who  commands 
yoiur  army.* 

"  And  I,  I  tell  you  the  same  of  the  emigres.  Do  you 
hear  that  they  are  at  Coblentz, — ^the  citizens  hasten  to  com- 
bat them ;  are  they  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,—* 
two  carps  d'armee  are  dispatched  thither ;  do  foreign  powers 
afford  them  shelter, — ^you  propose  to  attack  them ;  do  you 
learn,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  have  withdrawn  to  the 
north  of  Germany, — ^you  lay  down  your  arms ;  do  th^  again 
offend  you- — ^your  indignation  is  again  aroused;  do  they 
make  you  specious  promises, — ^you  are  again  appeased. 
Thus,  it  is  the  emigres  and  the  cabinets  that  support  them^ — 
who  are  your  leaders,  and  who  dispose  of  your  counsels, 
your  treasures,  and  your  armies.  (Applause.)  It  is  for 
you  to  consider  whether  this  humiliating  part  be  worthy  of 
a  great  nation.  A  thought  flashes  across  my  mind,  and  with 
that  I  will  terminate.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  manes  of 
past  generations  arise,  to  conjure  you,  in  the  name  oi  all  the 
evils  that  slavery  has  inflicted  on  them,  to  preserve  from  it 
future  generations,  whose  destinies  are  in  your  hands ;  fulfil 
this  prayer,  and  be  for  the  future  a  second  providence. 
Associate  yourself  with  the  eternal  justice  that  protects  the 
people.  By  meriting  the  title  of  benefactors  of  your  coim- 
try,  you  will  also  merit  that  of  benefactors  of  the  human 
race." 

Loud  and  prolonged  applause  succeeded  the  different  emo- 
tions that  h»l  been  excited  by  this  speech  in  every  heart ' 
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lor  y«rgnurad,  following  the  example  of  the  aneient  oraton^ 
instead  of  suffering  Ms  eloquence  to  grow  cold  in  political 
combinations^  heated  it  at  the  flame  of  his  daring  genius. 
The  people  comprehends  only  that  which  it  feels ;  its  sole 
orators  are  those  who  excite  it,  and  emotion  is  the  convic- 
tion of  the  populace.  Yergniaud  f^t  this,  and  knew  how  to 
communicate  it.  The  knowledge  that  they  labored  for  univer- 
sal good,  and  the  prospect  of  the  gratitude  of  future  ages, 
shed  a  halo — a  noble  pride  around  France,  and  of  sanctity 
around  liberty.  It  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  ora- 
tor, that  he  idmost  invariably  elevated  the  Revolution  to  the 
dignity  of  an  apostleship,  that  he  extended  his  hunaanity  to 
all  mankind,  and  that  he  only  impassioned  and  worked  upon 
the  people  by  his  virtues ;  such  words  produced  an  effect 
over  all  the  empire,  agamst  which  neither  the  king  nor  his 
ministers  could  strive. 

XIV. 

Moreover,  as  has  been  shown,  Yergniaud  and  his  party 
had  friends  in  the  council.  M.  de  Narbonne  and  the  Gi- 
rondists met  and  concerted  their  plans  at  Madame  de  StAel's^ 
whose  salon,  in  which  some  warlike  measure  was  always 
being  discussed,  was  called  the  camp  oi  the  Revolution :  the 
Abb6  Fauchet,  the  denoxmcer  of  M.  de  Lessart,  here  im- 
bibed fresh  ardor  for  the  overthrow  of  this  minister.  M.  de 
Less€ut,  by  weakening  as  mucli  as  possible  the  threats  of  the 
court  of  Yienna  and  the  anger  of  the  Assembly,  sought  to 
gain  time  for  better  and  wiser  resolutions.  His  loyal  attach- 
ment to  Louis  XYI.,  and  his  wise  and  prudent  foresight, 
showed  him  that  war  would  not  restore,  but  shake  the 
throne ;  and  in  this  shock  of  Europe  and  France,  the  king 
would  inevitably  be  crushed.  The  attachment  of  M.  de  Les- 
sart to  his  master  supplied  the  place  of  genius ;  he  was  the 
only  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  three  parties  who  wished  for 
war;  it  was  necessary,  at  all  risks,  to  remove  him.  He 
might  have  shielded  himself  by  withdrawing  from  the  con- 
test, or  by  3rielding  to  the  impatience  of  the  Assembly.  But, 
though  fully  aware  of  the  terrible  responsibility  that  rested 
on  him,  and  that  this  responsibility  was  death,  he  braved  all, 
to  afford  the  king  a  few  days  more  for  negotiation.— These 
days  were  numb^ed. 
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Leopold,  a  pacific  and  philosophic  prince,  -who,  had  he  not 
been  ah  emperor,  would  have  been  a  revolutionist,  had 
sought  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  adjourn  the  concus- 
sion between  the  two  principles  ;  he  only  demanded  from 
France  such  concessions  as  would  enable  him  to  repress 
the  ardor  of  Prussia,  Germany,  and  Russia.  The  prince  de 
E^aunitz,  his  minister^  continually  wrote  to  M.  de  Lessart  in 
this  strain ;  and  the  private  communication»  which  the  king 
received  from  his  ambassador  at  the  couri  of  Vienna,  the 
Marquis  de  Noailles,  breathed  the  same  ispirit  of  concili- 
ation. Leopold  only  desired  that  guarantee*  should  be  given 
to  the  monarchical  powers  for  the  establishment  of  order  in 
France,  and  that  the  constitution  should  be  vigorously  en- 
forced by  the  executive  power.  But  the  l&st  sittings  of  the 
Assembly,  the  armaments  of  M.  de  Narbonne,  the  accusa- 
tions of  Brissot,  the  fiery  speeches  of  Vorgniaud,  and  the 
applause  he  had  gained,  began  to  weary  lais  patience ;  and 
the  desire  for  war,  so  long  repressed,  now,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, took  possession  of  him.  "  The  French  wish  for  war," 
said  he  one  day ;  "  they  shall  have  it — they  shall  see  that 
the  peaceful  Leopold  can  be  warlike  when  the  interest  of  his 
people  demands  it" 

The  cabinet  councils  at  Vienna  became  more  frequent,  in 
presence  of  the  emperor.  Russia  had  just  concluded  peace 
with  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  turn  her 
eyes  to  France ;  Sweden  fanned  the  flame  of  all  the  princes  ; 
Prussia  yielded  to  the  advice  of  Leopold ;  England  observed, 
but  pledged  herself  to  nothing,  for  the  struggle  on  the  Con- 
tinent would  increase  her  importance.  The  armaments  were 
decided  upon,  and  on  the  7th  of  February,  1792,  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  alliance  between  Austria  and  Prussia  was 
signed  at  Berlin.  "  Now,"  wrote  Leopold  to  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, "it  is  France  who  menaces — ^who  arms — ^who  pro- 
vokes :  Europe  must  arm." 

The  party  in  favor  of  war  in  Germany  triumphed.  "  It  is 
very  fortunate  for  you,"  said  the  elector  of  Mayence  to  the 
Marquis  de  Bouill^,  "  that  the  French  were  the  aggressors ; 
but  for  that  we  should  never  have  had  a  war."     War  was 
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resolved  upon  in  the  councils,  yet  Leopold  still  hoped.  In 
an  official  note,  which  the  Prince  de  Kaunitz  transmitted  to 
the*"  Marquis  de  Noailles,  for  the  king,  Leopold  yet  showed 
himself  willing  to  be  reconciled.  M.  de  Lessart  replied  con- 
fidentially to  these  last  overtures,  in  a  dispatch  which  he 
had  the  nonesty  to  commimicate  to  the  diplomatic  committee 
of  the  Assembly,  composed  of  Girondists.  In  his  reply  the 
mimster  palliated  the  charges  made  against  the  Assembly 
by  the  emperor,  and  seemed  rather  to  excuse  France  than 
justify.  He  aclmQwledged  that  there  were  some  disturbances 
m  the  kingdom,  some  excesses  in  the  clubs,,  some  licence  in 
the  press ;  but  he  attributed  these  disorders  to  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  movements  of  the  emigres,  and  the 
inexperience  of  a  people  who  essay  their  constitution  and 
wound  themselves  with  it. 

**  IndiflTerence  and  contempt,"  said  he,  "  are  the  fittest 
weapons  with  which  to  combat  this  pest.  Could  Europe 
stoop  so  low,  as  to  quarrel  with  the  French  nation,  because 
some  few  demagogues  and  madmen  dwell  amongst  them> 
and  would  honor  them  so  far  as  to  reply  to  them  by  cannon 
balls?'' 

In  a  dispatch  of  the  Prince  de  Kaunitz,  addressed  to  all 
the  European  cabinets,  was  this  phrase, — "Latest  events 
give  us  cause  to  hope,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  majwity  of 
the  French  naticm,  struck  by  the  evils  they  are  preparing 
for  themselves,  are  returning  to  more  moderate  principles, 
and  are  inclined  to  restore  to  the  throne  the  dignity  and  au- 
thority which  form  the  bases  of  monarchical  government.*' 
The  Assembly  remained  silent  from  suspicion,  and  this  sus- 
picion was  awakened  whilst  diplomatic  notes  and  counter 
notes  were  exchanged  between  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries 
and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  But  no  sooner  had  M.  de  Lessart 
descended  from  the  tribune,  and  the  Assembly  closed  the 
sitting,  than  the  murmurs  of  mistrust  were  changed  into  loud 
ftnd  sullen  exclamations  of  indignation. 

IL 

The  Jacobins  burst  out  into  threats  against  the  perfidious 
minister  and  the  court,  who  united  in  a  treasonable  com- 
bination, called  the  Austrian  Committee,  concerted  counter- 
revolutionary plans  in  the  Tuileries,  made  signals  to  the 
enemies  of  the  nation  from  the  very  foot  of  the  throne,  and 
■ecretly  communicated  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  die- 
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tated  the  langnage  necessary  to  m^aiifete  FrtaicBk  Hh^ 
Memoirs  of  Hardenberg,  the  Prussian  imnister,  which  have 
since  been  published,  prove  l^t  these  accnsadons  were  not 
entirely  the  dreams  of  the  demagogues ;  and  that  in  order  to 
promote  peace  the  two  coiurts  did  3l  in  their  pow^  to  adopt 
the  same  tone  with  each  other.  It  was  resolved  that  M.  de 
Lessart  should  be  impeached,  and  Brissot,  the  leader  of  the 
diplomatic  committee,  the  advocate  of  war,  undertook  to 
prove  his  pretaided  crimes. 

The  ccmstitutional  party  abandoned  M.  de  I^sart,  without 
any  defence,  to  the  hatred  of  the  Jacobina ;  this  party  had 
no  suspicions,  but  vengeance  to  wreak  upon  H.  de  Lessart, 
The  kmg  liad  suddeidy  dismissed  M.  de  Narbonne,  the  rival 
of  this  minister  in  the  council.  M.  de  Narbonne,  feeling 
himself  menaced,  caused  Iol  Fayette  to  write  a  letter,  in 
^hich  he  conjured  him  to  remain  at  his  post  so  loi^  as  tho 
perils  of  his  country  rendered  it  necessary. 

This  step,  c^  which  M.  de  Narbonne  waa  cogni^ant^  ap^ 
peared  to  the  kii^  an  insolent  act  of  oppression  ag^nst  lus 
liberty  and  that  of  the  constitutioin.  l^e  popularity  (^  M. 
de  Narbonae  dinnnished  proporticmately  as  that  of  the  Qi- 
rondists  became  greater  and  inspired  them  with  ni(»«  au-^ 
dacity.  The  Assembly  began  to  change  its  applanse  into 
murmurs,  when  he  mounted  the  tribime,  whence  a  short 
lime  before  he  had  been  shamefully  forced  to  withdraw,  be^ 
couse  he  had  wounded  the  plebeian  susceptibility  by  appeal-* 
ing  to  the  ffiast  distmgtMked  members  of  the  Assembly. 
The  aristocracy  of  his  rank  showed  itsdf  beneath  his  tmin 
form;  whilst  the  people  wished  for  members  oi  its  owt;^ 
stamp  in  ihB  councils ;  and  thus  between  the  offended  king 
and  the  suspicious  Girondists,  M.  de  NarbcMme  fell.  The 
king  dismissed  hhn,  and  he  went  to  serve  in  the  army  he  had 
organized.  fiOd  friends  did  not  conceal  their  resentflsent 
Madame  de  StAel  lost  in  him  her  ambition  and  her  ideal  ai 
the  same  time ;  but  she  did  not  abandon  all  hope  of  regain-< 
ing  for  M.  de  Niffbonne  the  confidence  of  the  king,  ai^  of 
seeing  him  play  a  great  political  part  She  had  sought  to 
render  him  a  Mirabeau,  she  now  dreamed  of  making  him  a 
Monk.  From  this  day  she  conceived  the  idea  of  rescuing 
the  king  ftom  the  power  of  the  Jacobins  and  Oirondist»*^ 
of  carrying  him  off  through  the  agency  of  M.  de  Narbonne 
and  the  constitutionalists — of  re-seating  him  on  the  throne 
— of  crushing  the  extreme  parties,  and  establishing  her  ideal 
gOTerament—- a  lib^fal  wstoeniej.    A  wenuui  oC  ganini^  to 
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flenius  had  the  prejudices  of  her  birth ;  a  plebeian,  who  had 
round  her  way  to  court,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  have  pa- 
tricians between  the  throne  and  the  people.  The  first  blow 
at  M.  de  Lessart  was  dealt  by  a  man  who  frequented  the 
ioion  of  Madame  de  St&eL 


m. 

But  a  more  terrible  and  more  unexpected  blow  fell  on  M. 
de  Lessart:  the  very  day  on  which  he  thus  surrendered 
himself  to  his  enemies,  the  imexpected  death  of  the  emperor 
Leopold  was  known  at  Paris,  and  with  this  prince  expired 
the  last  fabit  hope  of  peace,  for  his  wisdom  died  with  him; 
and  who  could  tell  what  new  policy  would  arise  from  his 
tomb?  The  agitation  that  prevailed  filled  everyone  with 
terror,  and  this  was  soon  changed  into  hatred  against  the  un- 
fortunate minister  of  Louis  XVI.  He  had  neither  known,  it 
was  S£ud)  l\ow  to  profit  by  the  pacific  dispositbn  of  Leopold 
whilst  this  prince  yet  lived,  nor  to  forestall  the  hostile  de- 
signs of  those  who  succeeded  him  in  the  dominion  of  Ger- 
many. Everytibing  frimished  fresh  accusation  against  him, 
even  fatality  and  death. 

At  the  moment  of  his  decease  all  was  ready  for  hostility. 
Two  hundred  thousand  men  formed  a  line  from  Baile  to  the 
Scheldt.  The  duke  of  Brunswick,  on  whom  rested  every 
hope  of  the  coalition,  was  at  Berlin,  giving  his  last  advice  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  receiving  his  final  orders.  Bes- 
choffwenier,  the  general  and  confidant  of  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, arrived  at  Vienna  to  concert  with  the  emperor  the  point 
and  time  of  attack.  On  his  arrival  the  Prince  de  Kaunitz 
hastily  informed  him  of  the  sudden  illness  of  the  emperor. 
The  2'7th  Leopold  was  in  perfect  health,  and  received  the 
Tuikish  envoy ;  on  the  28th  he  was  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
His  stomach  swelled,  and  convulsive  vomitings  put  him  to 
intense  torture.  The  doctors,  alarmed  at  these  symptoms, 
ordered  copious  bleeding,  which  appeared  to  allay  his  suf- 
ferings ;  but  they  enervated  the  vital  force  of  the  prince,  who 
had  weakened  himself  by  debauchery.  He  fell  asleep  for  a 
short  time,  and  the  doctors  and  ministers  withdrew ;  but  he 
soon  awoke  in  fresh  convulsions,  and  died  in  the  presence  of 
a  valet  de  chambre,  named  Brunetti,  in  the  arms  of  the  em- 
press, who  had  just  arrived. 

The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  emperor,  the  more 
terril^  as  it  was  so  unexpected,  spread  abroad  instantly. 
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and  surprised  Gennany  at  the  yery  moment  of  a  crisis* 
Terror  for  the  fature  destiny  of  Germany  was  jconed  to  pity 
f(»r  the  empress  and  her  children :  the  palace  was  all  con- 
fusion and  despair ;  the  ministers  felt  power  snatched  from 
their  grasp ;  the  grandees  of  the  court,  trithout  waiting  for 
their  carriages,  hurried  to  the  court,  in  the  disorder  of  aston- 
ishm^t,  and  grief  and  sohs  were  heard  in  the  restihuies  and 
staircases  that  led  to  the  apartments  of  the  empress.  At . 
this  moment,  this  princess,  without  having  time  to  assume 
black,  appeared,  batiied  in  tears,  surrounded  by  her  numer- 
ous children,  and  leading  them  to  the  new  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  eldest  son  of  Leopold,  she  threw  ha'self  at  his 
feet,  and  implored  his  protection  for  these  orphans.  Francis 
I.,  mingling  his  tears  with  those  c^  his  mother  and  Inrothers, 
one  of  whom  was  only  four  years  old,  raised  the  empress, 
and  embracing  the  cluldren,  rowed  to  be  a  second  father  to 
them. 

IV. 

This  catastrophe  was  inexplicable  to  scientific  men;  poli- 
ticians suspected  some  mystery ;  the  people  poison.  Tnese 
reports  of  poison,  however,  have  neither  been  confirmed  nor 
disproved  by  time.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  this 
prince  had  made  an  immoderate  use  of  drugs  which  he  com- 
pounded himself,  in  order  to  recruit  his  constitution,  shat- 
tered by  debauchery  and  excess.  Lagusius,  his  chief  phy- 
sician, who  had  assisted  at  the  autopsy  of  the  body,  de- 
clared he  discovered  traces  of  poison.  Who  had  adminis- 
tered it  ?  The  Jacobins  and  emigris  mutually  accused  each 
other,  the  one  party  to  disembarrass  themselves  of  the  armed 
chief  of  the  empire,  and  thus  spread  anarchy  amongst  the 
federation  of  Germany,  of  which  the  emperor  was  the  bond 
that  united  them ;  the  others  had  slain  in  Leopold  the  phi- 
losopher prince,  who  temporized  with  France,  and  who  re- 
tarded the  war.  A  female  was  spoken  of  who  had  attracted 
the  notice  c^  the  emperor  at  the  last  hal  masque  at  the 
court,  and  it  was  said  that  this  stranger,  favored  by  her  dis- 
guise, had  given  him  poisoned  sweetmeats,  without  its  being 
possible  to  discover  from  whose  hand  they  came.  Others 
accused  the  beautiful  Florentine,  Donna  Livia,  his  mistress, 
who,  according  to  them,  was  the  fanatical  instrument  of  a 
few  priests.  These  anecdotes  are  the  mere  chimeras  of  sur- 
prise and  sorrow,  for  the  people  can  never  believe  that  the 
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mrmto  wlikh  Iiat«  had  so  vast  an  inflmaoe  <fv0r  Acir  dbstuijr 
ara  ittetelj  natnraL  But  crimes,  uaiirenaUj  approved,  aM 
nure ;  oraaon  laay  desire,  but  neirer  totmnits  ihem.  Oiime^ 
Uce  aUHntioii  or  Tengeanoe,  is  personal :  tkere  was  nei^elr 
ambiticni  nor  reaageaaoe  around  Leopold, — ^iM>t^ht  hut  a  few 
female  jealounes ;  and  his  altacfaoMnts  were  too  smu^fous 
and  too  fngitive  to  kiiidle  in  the  heart  of  a  nnstress  that  love 
that  aims  the  hand  with  pokoB  or  poniard.  He  Ipved  at 
the  same  time  Donna  Livia,  whom  he  had  tmnight  with  him 
from  Tusoany,  afeid  who  was  imown  in  EurOp^  as  ''  La  belie 
Florentine,"  Prokadie^  a  Toua^  Polish  girl,  the  eharmi^ 
countess  of  Waikenstek,  and  others  of  aa  ^^or  ran£ 
The  countess  Of  Walkenstein  had  for  scone  time  p^  been 
his  avowed  mistress ;  he  had  given  her  a  millbn  (francs)  in 
drafts  on  the  bade  of  Yknna,  and  he  had  ev^i  presented 
her  to  Ae  mnpiress^  who  foigave  hink  his  weaknesses,  cm  con- 
dition that  he  gave  no  one  his  political  confidence,  which  up 
to  that  time  he  had  confided  to  her  alone.  He  was  a  de- 
voted admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  most  shameful  epochs  of  Roman  history  to  find 
ally  eB4)eror  Whotie  life  waA  ad  scaadalous  to  his  own :  his 
eabiaci&t  was  found  altar  his  death  to  be  filled  with  valuable 
Btu^l^  rngsi,  fans^  tnnkets,  and  even  a  quantity  oi  voia&^% 
These  Unao^  of  debauch  made  the  empress  Uush  when  ^o 
viedted  thiem  with  ^e  new  emp^ixM*.  "  My  s(m,"  said  she, 
"you  have  bdfore  you  tile  sad  proof  <rf  yotur  father*s  disor- 
d^ly  hfe,  and  of  my  long  affliction^ :  remenftbet  notl^ng  of 
tiiem  except  my  foigiveness  and  his  virtues^  Imitate  his 
^?eat  ^jualities,  bvrt  l^wiure  lest  you  fall  into  the  same  vices, 
in  order  that  you  may  not,  in  your  totn^  put  to  the  Idush 
ti^tose  who  scrutaniae  your  Itfe." 

The  prmce  in  Leop<dd  was  superior  to  the  man :  he  had 
mad^  tiial  of  a  philo^phical  govemm^it  in  Tuscaay,  and 
this  ha|>py^20untry  yet  blesses  his  memoir ;  but  his  genius 
was  not  suited  for  a  txiore  ^ikurged  field.  The  struggle, 
forced  on  him  by  the  French  Revolution,  compelled  him  to 
seoee  on  the  helm  in  Germany ;  but  he  did  so  without  energy. 
He  exposed  the  temporizing  policy  of  diplomacy  to  the  con- 
tagion of  new  ideas ;  he  was  the  Fabius  of  kings.  To  alford 
tl^  Revolution  time  was  to  insure  it  the  victory.  It  could 
be  only  vanquished  by  surprise,  and  stifled  in  its  own  strong- 
hold ;  the  genius  of  the  people  was  its  negotiator  and  ac-> 
oomp^e,  and  its  increasing  popularity  was  its  army.  Its 
ideas  f oimd  new  adh^ents  in  princeK)  people^  and  cabinets* 
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Leopold  would  have. given  it  a  share,  but  the  share  of  the 
Beyolution  is  the  eonqnest  of  eyerything  that  opposes  its 
principles.  The  principles  of  Leopold  could  conciliate  the 
devolution,  but  liis  power  as  the  arbitrator  pf  Germany  could 
not  conciliate  the  conquering  power  of  J'rance.  His  p£yrt  was 
a  double  one,  and  his  position  false.  He  died  at  a  right  mo* 
ment  for  his  renown;  he  paralyzed  Germany,  and  checked 
the  impetus  of  France^  aiid,  by  disappearing  between  the 
two,  he  left  the  two  pnxitciples  to  clash  together,  and  destiny 
to  take  its  course. 

Opinion,  already  agitated  by  the  death  <^  Leopold,  re- 
ceived another  shock  from  the  news  of  the  tragical  death  of 
t}ie  king  of  Sweden,  who.  was .  assassinated  on  the  night  of 
the  16th  of  March,  1^92,  at  a  masked  balL  Death  seemed 
to  strike,  one  after  another,  all  the  enemies  of  France.  The 
Jacobins  saw  Its  hand  in  all  these  catastrophes,  and  even 
boasted  of  them  through  tl^ir  most  audacious  demagogues ; 
but  they  proclaimed  more  crimes  than  they  committed,  and 
their  wishes  alone  shared  in  these  assassinations. 

Gustavus,  this  hero  of  the  counter-revolution,  this  cheva^ 
lier  ot  aristocracy,  fell  by  the  blows  of  his  nobility.  When 
he  was  ready  to  set  forth  on  the  expedition  he  projected 
against  France,  he  had  assembled  his  diet  to  insure  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  kii^dom  during  his  absence.  His  vigorous 
measures  had  psit  down  the  malcontents ;  yet  it  was  foretold 
to  him,  like  Caesar,  that  ihe  ides  of  March  would  be  a  criti- 
cal period  of  his  destiny.  A  thousand  traces  revealed  a  plot, 
and  his  intended  assassination  was  rumored  over  all  Ger- 
many before  the  blow  was  struck.  These  rumors  are  the 
forerunn^:s  of  projected  crimes :  some  indication  escapes  the 
heart  of  the  conspirator,  and  it  is  by  this  means  that  the 
event  is  predicted  before  iit  happens. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  warned  by  his  numerous  friends,  who 
entreated  him  to  be  upon  his  guard,  replied,  like  Caesar,  that 
the  stroke  when  onpe  received  was  less  painful  than  the  per- 
petual dread  of  receiving  it,  and  that  if  he  Hstened  to  all 
these  warnings,  he  could  no  longer  drink  a  glass  of  water 
without  trembling.  He  braved  danger,  and  showed  himself 
more  than  ever  to  the  people.  The  conspirators  had  made 
several  fruitless  attempts  during  the  Diet,  but  chance  had 
preserved  the  king.    Since  his  return  to  Stockholm/the  king 
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freqifeirtty  went  to  pass  the  day  alone  at  Mb  cMtean  at 
Hi^a,  a  leagae  fitun  the  capital.  Three  of  the  conspirators 
had  approached  the  chateau,  at  five  o'clock  on  a  dark  win- 
ter's erening,  armed  with  carbines,  and  ready  to  fire  on  the 
king.  The  apartment  he  occupied  was  on  the  groimd-floor, 
and  the  lighted  candles  in  the  library  enabled  them  to  see 
their  victim.  Gustavus,  on  his  return  from  hunting,  un- 
dressed, and  fell  asleep  in  an  arm-chair,  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  assassins.  Whether  it  was  that  they  were  alarmed  by 
the  sound  of  footsteps,  or  that  the  solemn  contrast  of  the 
peaceful  slumber  of  this  prince  with  the  death  that  threat- 
ened him,  softened  their  hearts,  they  again  abandoned  their 
project,  and  only  revealed  this  circumstance  on  their  trial 
after  the  assassination,  when  the  king  acknowledged  the 
truth  and  precision  of  their  details.  They  were  ready  to  re- 
nounce their  intention,  discouraged  by  a  sort  of  divine  inter- 
vention, and  by  the  fatigue  of  having  so  long  meditated  this 
design  in  vain,  when  a  fatal  occasion  tempted  them  too 
strcmgly,  and  made  them  resolve  on  the  murder  of  the  king. 

VI. 

A  masked  ball  was  given  at  the  opera,  which  the  king 
was  to  attend,  and  the  conspirators  resolved  to  take  advan-s 
tage  of  the  mystery  of  the  disgxiise  and  tumult  of  the  fete 
to  strike  the  blow,  without  allowing  the  hand  to  appear.  A 
short  time  before  the  ball  the  king  supped  with  a  few  of  hk 
most  intimate  courtiers.  A  letter  was  brought  to  him,  which 
he  opened,  and  reading  it  jestingly,  then  threw  it  on  the  ta- 
ble. The  anonymous  writer  informed  him  that  he  was 
neither  a  friend  to  his  person  nor  an  approver  of  his  policy, 
but  that  as  a  loyal  enemy  he  desired  to  inform  him  of  the 
death  that  menaced  him.  He  counselled  him  not  to  go  to 
the  ball ;  or,  if  he  persisted,  he  advised  him  to  mistrust  the 
crowd  that  might  press  around  him,  for  that  was  the  signal 
for  the  blow  to  be  aimed  at  him.  That  the  king  might  not 
doubt  the  warning  thus  given,  he  recalled  to  his  memory  his 
dress,  gesture,  and  sleep  in  his  apartment  of  H£^  in  the 
evening  that  he  had  believed  himself  quite  alone.  Such 
convincing  proofs  must  have  struck  and  intimidated  the  mind 
of  the  prince,  but  his  intrepid  soul  made  him  brave,  not  only 
the  warning,  but  death :  he  rose  and  went  to  the  ball. 
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Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  apartment,  when  he  was  sur- 
rounded, as  he  had  been  warned,  by  a  group  of  masks,  and 
separated,  as  if  by  preconcerted  movement,  from  the  body 
of  officers  who  were  in  attendance.  At  this  moment  an  in- 
visible hand  fired  at  his  back  a  jHstol  loaded  with  slugs. 
The  blow  struck  him  in  the  left  fiank  above  the  hip.  Gus- 
tavus  fell  into  the  arms  a£  Count  d'Armsfeld,  his  favorite. 
The  report  oi  the  fire-arin,  the  smell  of  powder,  the  cries  of 
*^jirt^^  which  resounded  through  the  apartment,  the  confu- 
sion which  followed  the  king's  fall,  the  real  or  feigned  anxiety 
of  persons  who  hurried  forward  to  save  him,  favored  the 
escape  of  the  assassins :  the  pistol  had  been  dropped  on  the 
ground.  Gustavus  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind  for  a 
moment.  He  ordered  the  doors  to  be  immediately  closed, 
and  desired  all  to  immask.  Carried  by  his  guards  into  an 
apartment  in  the  opera-house,  he  was  confided  to  his  sur- 
geons. He  admitted  some  of  the  foreign  ministers  into  his 
presence,  and  spoke  to  them  with  all  the  calmness  of  a  strong 
mind.  Even  his  pain  did  not  inspire  him  with  any  feeling 
of  vengeance.  XJenerous  even  in  death,  he  demanded  anx- 
iously if  the  assassin  had  been  apprehended.  He  yf2A  told 
that  he  Vas  unknown.  "  Oh  God,  grant,"  he  said,  "  that 
he  may  not  be  discovered." 

Whilst  the  king  was  receiving  the  first  attentions,  and 
being  conveyed  to  the  palace,  the  guards  stationed  at  the 
,  doors  of  the  ball-room  compelled  all  to  take  off  their  masks, 
asked  their  names,  and  searched  their  persotis :  nothmg  sus- 
picious was  discovered.  Four  of  the  chief  conspirators,  men 
of  the  highest  nobility  in  Stockholm,  had  succeeded  in  es- 
caping from  the  apartment  in  the  firet  confusion  produced 
by  the  report  of  the  pistol,  and  before  the  doors  had  been 
closed.  Of  nine  confidants  or  accompUces  in  the  crime, 
eight  had  already  gone  away  without  excithig  any  suspicion : 
only  one  was  left  in  the  apartment,  who  affected  a  slow  step 
and  calm  demeanor  as  guarantees  of  his  innocence. 

He  left  the  apartment  last  of  all,  raising  his  mask  before 
the  officer  of  pohce,  and  saying,  as  he  looked  steadfastly  at 
him,  "  As  for  me,  sir,  I  hope  you  do  not  suspect  me."  This 
man  was  the  assassin. 

They  allowed  him  to  pass ;  the  crime  had  no  other  evi- 
dence than  itself,  a  pistol,  and  a  knife,  sharpened  as  a  pon- 
iard, found  beneath  the  masks  and  flowers  on  the  floor  of 
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the  opera.  The  weapon  repealed  the  hand.  A  gunsmith 
at  Stockhobn  identified  the  pistol,  and  declared  he  had  re- 
cenUy  sold  it  to  a  Swedish  gentleman,  fonnerly  an  officer  in 
the  guards,  named  Ankastroem.  Thej  found  Aidrastroem 
at  his  house,  neither  thinking  of  exculpation  nor  <^  flight. 
He  confessed  the  weapon  and  the  crime^  An  ui^ust  judg- 
ment, he  averred,  in  which  howerw  the  king  spared  his  life, 
the  wearisomeness  of  an  existence  which  he  had  cherished 
to  employ  and  make  iUustmus  at  its  dose  for  his  country's 
advantage,  the  hope,  if  he  succeeded,  of  a  naticMial  recom-- 
pense  worthy  of  the  deed,  had,  he  declared,  inspired  tiiis 
project ;  and  he  claimed  to  himiadf  alone  tiie  glory  or  dis- 
grace. He  denied  all  piot  and  all  accomplices.  Beneath  the 
fanatic  he  masked  ihe  conspirator. 

He  failed  in  his  part,  after  a  few  days,  beneath  the  tnOh 
and  lus  remiXBe.  He  avowed  the  conspiracy,  named  the 
guilty»  and  the  reward  of  his  crime.  It  was  a  sum  c^  mcmey, 
that  had  been  weighed,  rix-dollar  by  rix-doUar,  against  the 
blood  of  Gustavns.  Ilie  plot,  planned  iix  months  b^ore, 
had  been  thrice  frustrated,  by  chance  or  desdny — at  the 
diet  of  Jessen,  at  Stockholm,  and  at  Haga.  The  king  killed, 
all  his  favorites — ^aU  the  instruments  of  his  government — 
must  be  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  senate  aiid  the 
restoration  of  the  aristocilBcy.  Their  heads  were  to  have 
been  carried  at  the  tops  of  pikes,  in  the  streets  of  the  capi- 
tal, in  unitaticm  of  the  popular  prunishments  ctf  Palis.  'Hie 
duke  of  Sudermama,  ihe  long's  broth^>  was  to  be  sacilfioed. 
The  young  monarch,  handed  over  to  the  conspirators,  was  to 
serve  as  a  passive  instrument  to  re-estaUish  tibe  anctent  con- 
stituticm,  and  legitimate  their  crime.  Hie  principal  conspira- 
tors belonged  to  the  first  funilies  in  Swed^i ;  l£ie  shame  of 
their  lost  power  had  debased  their  ambition,  even  to  crime. 
They  were  the  Oount  de  Bibbing,  Count  de  Horn,  Baron 
d'Erenswardi  aad  Oolonel  lilienhom.  Lilienhom,  command- 
ant of  the  guards,  drawn  from  misery  and  obscurity  hj  the 
king's  favor,  promoted  to  ihe  first  rank  in  the  army,  and  ad- 
mitted to  closest  intimacy  in  the  pcdace,  confessed  his  in* 
gpratitude  and  his  ciime ;  seduced,  he  declared,  by  the  ambi- 
tioa  of  -cinmnandkig,  during  the  trouble,  the  national  guard 
of  Stockholm*  The  part  played  by  La  Fayette  in  Paris 
seemed  to  him  the  ideal  of  the  citizen  and  the  soldier.  He 
could  not  reost  the  fascins^n  of  the  pen^ective ;  half-way 
in  the  conspiracy,  he  had  endeavored  to  reinier  it  imposisHde, 
fveawUbthisniMUtetedii.    Dt  was  he  who  had  written  the 
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AftOnyixKms  letter  to  the  king^,  in  whkh  the  kiag  was  warned 
of  the  failure  in  the  attempt  at  Haga,  and  thi^  which  threat- 
ened him  at  this  fete ;  with  one  ha^  he  thrust  forward  the 
assassin — ^with  the  other  he  held  hack  the  victim,  as  thongli 
he  had  thus  prepared  for  himself  an  excuse  for  his  remorse 
after  the  deed  was  done. 

On  the  fatal  day  he  had  passed  the  evening  in  th^  king's 
apartinents — had  seen  him  read  the  letters-had  followed 
him  to^  the  balL  Enigma  of  crime — a  pitying  assassin  1  the 
tnind  tibus  divided  between  the  thirst  for,  and  horror  oi^  his 
ben^iEbctor's  hlood« 

VIIL 

<jkffitavi]S  died  slowly :  he  saw  death  approach  and  recedte 
with  the  sam^indifiTer^ice,  or  the  same  resignation ;  received 
his  court,  conversed  with  his  friends,  even  reconciled  him» 
self  to  the  oppon^M^  of  his  gov^Mrnment,  who  did  not  con- 
ceal their  opposition,  but  did  not  push  their  aristocratic  re- 
s^tment  tp  assassination.  ^'  I  am  c(H)soled^"  he  said,  to  the 
Count  de  Brahe,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  liobility  and  chief 
of  the  makontents,  "  since  death  enables  me  to  recover  an 
old  friend  in  you." 

He  watched  to  the  very  last  over  his  kingdom ;  ncmunated 
the  D^ke  of  Sudermania  Jiegent,  instituted  a  council  of  re- 
gency, made  his  frigid  Arm^Id  military  governor  of  Stock- 
holm, surrounded  the  young  king,  only  thirteen  years  of 
age,  with  all  tibat  could  strengthen  his  position  during  his 
liEunority.  He  prepared  his  passage  from  one  world  to 
another,  awaiting  his  death,  so  that  it  should  be  an  event  to 
himself  ^ne.  "  My  ^n,"  he  wrote,  a  few  hours  before  he 
died,  "  will  not  come  of  age  before  he  is  eighteen,  but  I  h<yj^ 
he  wOl  be  king  at  sixteen ;"  thus  predicting  for  his  succes-^ 
sor  that  precocity  of  courage  and  genius  which  had  enabled 
him  to  reign  and  govern  before  the  time.  He  said  to  his 
grand  almoner,  in  confessing  himself,  "  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
take  with  me  great  merits  before  God,  but  at  least  I  shall 
have  ibhe  consciousness  of  never  having  willingly  done  harm 
to  any  person."  Then,  having  requested  a  moment's  repose 
to  acquire  strength,  in  order  to  embrace  his  family  for  the 
last  time,  he  bade  adieu,  with  a  smile,  to  his  friend  Bergen- 
Btiem,  and,  falling  asleep,  never  waked  again. 

The  prince  royal,  proclamed  king,  mounted  the  throne  the 
mme  day,    Tbe  people  whom  Gustavns  had  emaiii:9qM;te4 
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from  the  yoke  of  the  senate,  swore  spontaneously  to  defend 
his  institutions  in  his  son.  He  had  so  well  employed  the 
day,  which  God  had  allowed  him  between  assassination  and 
death,  that  nothing  perished  but  himself,  and  his  shade 
seemed  to  continue  to  reign  over  Sweden. 
»  This  prince  had  nothing  great  but  his  soid,  nor  handsome 
but  his  eyes.  Small  in  size,  with  broad  shoulders,  his 
haunches  badly  set  on^  his  forehead  singularly  shaped,  long 
nose,  large  mouth,  the  grace  and  animation  oi  his  counte- 
nance overcame  every  imperfection  of  figure,  and  rendered 
Gustavus  one  of  the  most  attractive  men  in  his  dominicms ; 
intelligence,  goodness,  courage,  beamed  from  his  eyes,  and 
pervaded  his  features.  You  felt  the  man,  admired  ^e  king, 
appreciated  the  hero.  There  was  heart  in  his  genius,  as 
there  is  in  all  really  great  men.  Well  informed,  deeply  read, 
eloquent,  he  applied  aXL  his  endowments  to  the  empire : 
those  whom  he  had  conquered  by  his  eourage,  he  vanquished 
by  his  generosity,  and  charmed  by  his  language.  His  faults 
were  display  and  pleasure ;  he  liked  the  glory  of  those  en- 
t  joyments  and  amours  which  are  found  and  pardoned  in  he- 
roes ;  his  vices  were  those  of  Alexander,  Csesar,  and  Henri 
TV,  The  revenge  of  a  disgraceful  amour  had  something  to 
do  with  the  conspiracy  wMch  destroyed  him ;  to  resemble 
these  great  men,  he  only  wanted  their  destiny. 

When  almost  a  child,  he  had  rescued  hnnself  from  the 
tutelage  of  the  aristocracy ;  in  emancipating  the  throne,  he 
had  emancipated  the  people.  At  the  he^wi  of  an  army, 
recruited  without  money,  and  which  he  disciplined  by  its 
enthusiasm,  he  conquered  Finland,  and  went  on  from  victory 
to  victory  to  St.  Petersburgh.  Checked  in  his  greatness  by 
a  revolt  of  his  officers,  surrounded  in  his  tent  by  his  guards, 
he  had  escaped  by  flight,  and  had  gone  to  the  succor  of 
another  portion  of  his  kingdom,  invaded  by  the  Danes. 
Again  a  victor  agmnst  these  deadly  enemies  of  Sweden,  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation  had  restored  to  him  his  repentant 
army ;  and  his  sole  vengeance  was  in  again  leading  them  to 
conquest. 

He  had  Subdued  all  without,  tranquillized  all  within,  and 
had  only  one  ambition  left — disinterested  from  every  con- 
sideration but  fame^to  avenge  the  forsaken  cause  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  to  secure  from  her  persecutors  a  queen  whom  he 
adored  at  a  distance.  This  was  the  vision  of  a  hero ;  it  had 
but  one  mistake-^his  genius  was  vaster  than  his  empire. 
Herdsm  with  disproportioned  means  makes  the  great  man 
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resemble  an  adventurer,  and  liunsforms  gigantic  designs  into 
follies.  But  history  does  not  judge  like  fortune,  and  it  is 
the  heart  rather  than  success  that  makes  the  hero.  The  ro- 
mantic and  adventurous  character  of  Gustavus  is  still  the 
greatness  of  a  restless  and  struggling  soul  in  the  pettiness  of 
its  destiny.  His  death  excited  a  shriek  of  joy  amongst  the 
Jacobins,  who  deified  Ankastroem ;  but  their  burst  of  delight 
on  learning  the  end  of  Gustavus,  proved  how  insincere  was 
their  aflfected  contempt  for  this  enemy  of  the  constitution. 

IX. 

These  two  obstacles  removed,  nothing  now  kept  France 
and  Europe  on  terms  but  the  feeble  cabinet  of  Louis  XVI. 
The  impatience  of  the  nation,  the  ambition  of  the  Girondists, 
and  the  resentment  of  the  constitutionalists  woimded  through 
M.  de  Narbonne,  imited  them  to  overthrow  the  cabinet. 
Brissot,  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Condorcet,  Gensonn^,  Petion, 
their  friends  in  the  Assembly,  the  council-chamber  of 
Madame  Roland,  their  Seids  among  the  Jocobins  balanced 
between  two  ambitions — equally  open  to  their  abiUties — ^to 
destroy  power  or  seize  on  it.  Brissot  counselled  this  latter 
measure.  More  conversant  with  poUtics  than  the  young  ora- 
tors of  the  Gironde,  he  did  not  comprehend  the  Revolution 
without  government ;  anarchy,  in  his  opinion,  did  not  destroy 
the  monarchy  more  than  it  did  liberty.  The  greater  were 
events,  the  more  necessary  was  the  direction  of  them. 
Placed  disarmed  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  Assembly  and 
of  opinion,  power  presented  itself,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
lay  hands  upon  it.  Once  in  their  grasp,  they  would  make 
of  it,  according  to  the  dictates  of  fortime  and  the  will  of  the 
people,  a  monarchy  or  a  republic.  Ready  for  anything  that 
woidd  allow  them  to  reign  in  the  name  of  the  king  or  of  the 
people,  this  counsel  was  pleasing  to  men  who  had  scarcely 
emerged  from  obscurity,  and  who,  seduced  by  the  facility  of 
their  good  fortune,  seized  on  it  at  its  first  smile.  Men  who 
ascend  quickly,  easily  become  giddy. 
^  Still  a  very  profound  line  of  policy  was  disclosed  in  the 
secret  coimcil  of  the  Girondists,  in  the  choice  of  the  men 
whom  they  put  forward,  and  whom  they  presented  for  min- 
isters to  the  king. 

Brissot  in  this  gave  evidence  of  the  patience  of  consum- 
mate ambition.  He  inspired  Vergniaud,  Petion,  Guadet, 
Gensonn^,  as  well  as  all  the  leading  men  of  his  party^  with 
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similar  patience.  He  remained  with  them  in  the  twilight 
close  to  power,  but  not  included  in  the  projected  ministry, 
being  desirous  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  popular  ofonion  through 
secondary  men,  who  could  be  disayowea  or  sacrificed  at  need, 
and  keeping  in  reserve  himself  and  the  leaders  of  the  Giron- 
dists, either  to  support  or  overthrow  this  iff eak  and  transitory 
ministry,  if  the  nation  should  resolve  upon  more  decisive 
measures.  Brissot,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  were 
thus  ready  at  all  points,  as  well  to  direct  as  to  replace  power 
— ^they  were  masters  without  any  responsibility.  The  doc- 
trines of  Machiavel  were  very  perceptible  in  this  tactic  oi 
statesmen.  Besides,  by  abstaining  from  entering  into  the 
first  cabinet,  they  woidd  remain  popular,  and  loaintaiA,  in 
the  Assembly  and  Jacobins,  those  voices  of  power  which 
would  have  been  stifled  in  an  administration.  Popularity 
was  requisite  for  their  contest  with  Robespierre,  who  was 
treading  so  closely  on  their  heels,  and  who  would  soon  be  at 
the  head  of  opinion  if  they  abandoned  it  to  him.  On  enter- 
ing upon  their  course  they  affected  for  this  rival  more  con- 
tempt than  they  really  felt.  Robespierre,  single-handed^ 
balanced  their  influence  with  the  Jacobins.  The  vociferations 
of  Billaud,  Varennes,  Danton,  Collot  d'Herbois,  did  not  in  tlw 
least  alarm  them.  Robespierre's  silence  gave  them  consid- 
erable uneasiness.  They  had  been  successful  in  the  question 
of  war ;  but  the  stoical  opposition  of  Robespierre,  and  the 
desire  of  the  people  for  war,  had  not  affected  his  reputation. 
This  man  had  redoubled  hb  power  in  his  isolation.  The  in- 
spiration of  a  mind  alone  and  incorruptible  was  more  powers 
ful  than  the  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  party.  Those  wno  did 
not  approve,  still  admired  him.  He  had  stood  aside  to  allow 
war  to  pass  by  him,  but  opinion  always  had  its  eyes  on  him, 
and  it  might  have  been  said  that  a  secret  instinct  revealed  to 
the  people  that  in  this  man  was  the  destiny  of  the  future. 
When  he  advanced,  they  followed  him ;  when  he  did  not 
move,  they  waited  for  him.  The  Girondists,  therefore,  were 
compelled,  from  prudential  motives,  to  distrust  this  man,  and 
to  remain  in  the  Assembly  between  their  own  course  and 
him.  These  precautions  taken,  they  looked  about  them  for 
the  m^i  who  were  nullities  by  themselves,  and  yet,  ingrafted 
on  their  party,  of  whom  they  could  make  nunisters.  They 
required  instruments,  and  not  masters, — Seids  attached  to 
their  fortune,  whom  they  could  direct  at  will  either  against 
the  king  or  against  the  Jacobins— could  elevate  without  fear, 
or  reject  without  compunc^on.    They  sought  them  in  obscur 
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xHy,  and  bdiev«d  they  had  foiind  them  in  Clavidre^  Rokmdy 
Immouriez,  Lacoste,  and  Dnranton, — they  made  only  one 
mistake:  Dumouhez,  under  the  j^uise  <^  an  adventurer,  had 
talents  equal  to  any  emerge^cy.^ 

X. 

The  party  thus  distributed,  and  Madame  Boland  informed 
of  the  proposed  eley^(Hi  of  her  husband,  the  Girondists 
attacked  the  ministry  in  the  person  of  M.  de  Lessart,  at  the 
sitting  of  the  10th  of  March.  Brissot  read  against  this  min- 
ister a  bill  of  accusation,  skilfully  and  perfidiously  fabricated, 
in  which  the  appearance  presented  by  facts  and  the  conjec- 
ture derived  from  proofs,  cast  on  the ,  negotiation  of  M.  de 
Lessart  all  the  odium  and  criminality  of  treason.  He  pro- 
posed that  a  decree  of  accusation  should  proceed  against  the 
mimster  for  foreign  aflfeirs.  The  Assembly  was  silent  or 
applauded.  Some  members,  Mth  a  view  of  defending  the 
oiinister,  demanded  time  in  order  that  the  Assembly  might 
reflect  on  the  charge,  and  thus,  at  least,  aflfect  the  impar- 
tiality of  justice.  "  Hastai !"  exclaimed  Isnard ;  "  whilst 
you  are  deliberating  perhaps  the  traitor  will  flee,"  "  I  have 
Deen  a  long  time  judge,"  replied  Boidanger,  "and  never  did 
I  decree  capital  punishment  so  lightly."  Vergniaud,  who 
saw  the  indecision  of  the  Assembly,  rusked  twice  into  the 
tribune  to  combat  the  excuses  and  the  delays  of  the  right 
side.  Becquet,  whose  coolness  was  equal  to  his  courage^ 
desirous  of  averting  the  peril,  proposed  that  it  should  be 
sent  to  the  diplomatic  committee.  Vergniaud  began  to  fear 
that  the  moment  would  escape  his  party,  and  said,  "  No,  no ; 
we  do  not  reqtiire  actual  proofs  for  a  criminal  accusation — 
presumptive  proofs  are  sufficient  There  is  not  one  of  us  in 
whose  minds  the  cowardice  and  perfidy  which  characterizes 
the  acts  of  the  minister  have  not  produced  the  most  lively 
indignation.  Is  it  not  he  who  has  for  two  months  kept  in 
his  portfolio  the  decree  of  ihe  reunion  of  Avignon  with 
France  ?  and  the  blood  spilled  in  that  city,  the  mutilated 
carcasses  of  so  many  victims,, do  they  not  cry  to  us  for 
vengeance  against  him  ?  I  see  from  this  tribune  the  p^aeo 
in  which  evil  counsellors  deceive  the  king  whom  the  consti^ 
tution  gives  to  us,  forge  the  fetters  which  enchain  us,  and 

*  This  passage  is  somewhat  obscore  in  the  original :  "  Dwmouriez  se 
trouva  la  genie  £wm  circonstcmce  cache  sous  PluibU  £Ppn  averUwrier," 
We  trust  we  have  caught  its  spirit.' '^H.  T.  R. 
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plot  the  stratagems  which  are  to  deliver  vM  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  (Loud  acclamations.)  The  day  has  arrived  to  put 
an  end  to  such  audacity  and  insolence,  and  to  crush  such 
conspirators.  Dread  and  terror  have  fre(]^uently,  in  the 
ancient  times,  come  forth  from  this  palace  m  the  name  of 
despotism :  let  them  return  thither  to-day  in  the  name  of 
the  law  (loud  applauses) ;  let  them  penetrate  all  hearts ;  let 
all  those  who  inhabit  it  know  that  the  constitution  promises 
inviolability  to  the  king  alone ;  let  them  learn  that  the  law 
will  reach  all  the  guilty,  and  that  not  one  head  convicted  of 
criminality  can  escape  its  sword." 

These  allusions  to  the  queen,  who  was  accused  of  direct- 
ing the  Austrian  committee,  this  threatening  language,  ad- 
dressed to  the  king,  went  echoing  into  the  king's  cabinet,  and 
forced  his  hand  to  sign  the  nomination  of  a  Girondist  minis- 
try. This  was  a  party  manoeuvre,  executed  beneath  the 
appearance  of  sudden  indignation  in  the  tribime — ^it  was 
more,  it  was  the  first  signal  made  by  the  Girondists  to  the 
men  of  the  20th  of  June  and  the  10th  of  August.  The  act 
of  accusation  was  carried,  and  De  Lessart  sent  to  the  court 
of  Orleans,  which  only  yielded  him  up  to  the  cut-throats  of 
Versailles.  He  might  have  fled,  but  his  flight  would  have 
been  interpreted  against  the  king.  He  placed  himself  gene- 
rously between  death  and  his  master,  innocent  of  every  crime 
except  his  love  for  him. 

The  king  felt  that  there  was  but  one  step  between  himself 
and  abdication :  that  was,  by  taking  his  mmistry  from 
amongst  his  enemies,  and  giving  them  an  interest  in  powef  , 
by  placing  it  in  their  hsmds.  He  yielded  to  the  times,  em- 
braced his  minister,  and  requested  the  Girondists  to  supply 
him  with  another.  The  Girondists  were  already  silently 
occupied  in  so  doing.  They  had  previously  made,  in  the 
name  of  the  party,  overtures  to  Roland  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, **  The  court,"  they  said  to  him,  "  is  not  very  far  off 
from  taking  Jacobin  ministers:  not  from  inclination,  but 
through  treachery.  The  confidence  it  will  feign  to  bestow 
will  iS  a  snare.  It  requires  violent  men  in  order  to  impute 
to  them  the  excesses  of  the  people  and  the  disorders  of  the 
kingdom :  we  must  deceive  its  perfidious  hopes,  and  give  to 
it  firm  and  sagacious  patriots.    We  think  of  you." 

XL 
Boland,  whose  ambition  had  soured  in  obscurity,  had 
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sm9ed  at  the  power  which  came  to  aVenge  his  old  age. 
Brissot,  himself,  had  gone  to  Madame  Roland  on  the  21st  of 
the  same  month,  and  repeating  the  same  words^  had  re- 
quested from  her  the  formal  consent  of  her  husband.  Madame 
Roland  was  ambitious,  not  of  power  but  of  fame.  Fame 
lightens  up  the  higher  places  only,  and  she  ardently  desired 
to  see  her  husband  elevated  to  this  eminence.  She  spoke 
like  a  woman  who  had  predicted  the  event,  and  whom  for- 
tune does  not  surprise.  "  The  burden  is  heavy,"  she  said  to 
Brissot,  "  but  Roland  has  a  great  consciousness  of  his  own 
powers,  and  would  derive  fresh  strength  from  the  feeling  of 
being  useful  to  liberty  and  his  coimtry." 

This  phoice  being  made,  the  Girondists  cast  their  eyes  oil 
Lacoste,  an  active  commissioner  of  the  navy,  a  working  man, 
his  mind  limited  by  his  duties,  but  honest  and  upright ;  his 
very  candor  of  nature  preserving  him  from  faction.  Put 
into  coimcil  to  watch  over  his  master,  he  naturally  became 
his  friend.  Duranton,  an  advocate  of  Bordeaux,  was  called 
to  the  bureau  of  justice.  The  Girondists,  who  knew  him, 
boasted  of  his  honesty,  and  relied  on  his  plasticity  and  weak- 
ness. Brissot  intended  for  the  finance  department,  Clavidre, 
a  Genevese  economist,  driven  from  his  native  land,  a  relation 
and  friend  of  his  own ;  used"  to  intrigue ;  rival  of  Nepker ; 
brought  up  In  the  cabinet  of  Mirabeau,  in  order  to  bring 
forward  a  rival  against  this  finance  minister,  so  hateful  to 
Mirabeau :  a  man  without  republican  prejudices  or  monar- 
chical principles,  only  seeking  in  the  Revolution  a  part,  and 
with  whom  the  great  aim  and  end  was — to  get  on.  His 
mind,  indififerent  to  all  scruples,  was  on  a  level  with  every 
situation,  and  at  the  height  of  all  parties.  The  Girondists, 
new  to  state  afi^rs,  reqmred  men  well  conversant  in  the  de- 
tails of  war  and  finance  departments,  and  who  yet  were  the 
mere  tools  of  their  government:  Claviere  was  one  of  these. 
In  the  war  office  they  had  De  Grave,  by  whom  the  king  had 
replaced  Narbonne.  De  Grave,  who  from  the  subaltern 
ranks  of  the  army  had  been  raised  to  the  post  of  minister  of 
war,  had  declared  relations  with  the  Girondists.  The  friends 
of  Gensonne,  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Brissot,  and  even  Danton, 
hoped,  through  their  instrumentality,  to  save  at  the  same 
time  the  constitution  and  the  king,  ijevoted  to  both,  he  was 
the  link  by  which  he  hoped  to  unite  the  Girondists  to  royalty. 
Young,  he  had  the  illusions  of  his  age:  constitutional,  he 
had  the  sincerity  of  his  conviction ;  but  weak,  in  ill  health, 
more  ready  to  undertake  than  firm  to  execute,  he  was  one 
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of  those  men  of  the  moment  who  hdp  events  to  their  accom- 
plishment, and  do  not  disturb  them  when  they  are  accom- 
plished. 

The  principsd  minister,  however,  he  to  whose  hands  was 
to  be  confided  the  fate  of  his  country,  and  who  was  to  com- 
prise in  himself  all  the  policy  of  the  Girondists,  was  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  destined  to  replace  the  unfortu- 
nate De  Lessart.  The  rupture  with  Europe  was  the  most 
pressing  matter  with  the  party,  and  they  required  a  man  who 
would  control  the  king,  detect  the  secret  intrigues  of  the 
court,  cognizant  of  the  mysteries  of  European  cabinets,  and 
who  knew  how,  by  his  skill  and  resolution,  at  the  same  time 
to  force  our  enemies  into  a  war, — our  dubious  friends  into 
neutrality, — our  secret  partisans  to  an  alliance.  They  sought 
such  a  man :  he  was  close  at  hand. 


BOOK  nil. 


DuMOURiEz  combined  dl  the  requisites  oi  boldness,  devo- 
tion to  the  cause,  and  talent,  that  the  Girondists  required, 
and  yet,  until  then,  a  second-rate  man,  and  almost  unknown, 
had  no  fortune  to  hope  for  but  as  theirs  culminated.  His 
name  would  not  give  umbrage  to  their  genius,  and  if  he 
proved  incompetent,  or  rebelled  against  their  projects,  they 
would  remove  him  without  fear,  or  crush  him  without  pity. 
Brissot,  the  diplomatic  oracle  of  the  Gironde,  was  evidently 
to  be  ihe  minister  who  was  one  day  to  control  our  foreign 
relations,  and  who  en  attendant  was  to  govern  for  the  moment 
under  the  name  of  Dumouriez. 

The  Girondists  had  discovered  Dumouriez  in  the  obscurity 
of  an  existence,  until  then  very  insignificant,  through  Gen- 
sonn6,  whose  colleague  Dumouriez  had  been  in  the  mission 
which  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  given  him  to  visit  and 
examine  the  position  of  the  western  departments,  already 
agitated  by  the  secret  presentiment  of  civil  war  and  the 
early  religious  troubles.  During  this  inquiry,  which  lasted 
several  months,  the  two  commissioners  had  frequent  oppor- 
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tomtit  for  an  istercbaE^  of  their  most  private  tiioughts  on 
the  great  events  which  at  this  moment  agitated  men's  minds. 
They  became  much  attached  to  each  other.  Oensonne  de- 
tected with  much  tact  in  his  colleague  one  of  those  intellects 
repressed  by  circumstances,  and  weighed  down  by  the  ob- 
scurity of  their  lot,  which  it  is  enough  to  expose  to  the  open 
daylight  of  public  action,  in  order  to  sbipe  forth  with  aXL  the 
brilliancy  with  which  nature  and  study  had  endowed  it :  he 
had  too  found  in  this  mind  the  spring  of.  character  strong 
enouffh  to  bear  tbe  movements  ai  a  revolution,  and  suflOi- 
cientty  elastic  to  b^d  to  aU  the  difficulties  of  affairs.  In  a 
word,  Dumouriez  had  on  the  first  contact  exercised  over 
Gensonne  that  influence,  that  ascenckncy,  th^  empire  which 
superiority,  when  it  displays  and  htmibles  itself,  never  fails 
to  acquire  over  minds  to  whicb  it  condescends  to  ^lisdose 
itself. 

This  attractive  power,  the  confidence  of  genius,  was  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  Dumouriez,  and  by  that  he  sub- 
sequently made  a  conquest  of  the  Girondists,  the  king,  the 
queen,  his  army,  the  Jacobins,  Danton,— Bobespierre  lum- 
self.  It  was  what  great  men  caU  their  star, — ^a  star  which 
precedes  them,  and  prepares  their  way.  Dumouriez^s  star 
was  fascination  of  manner;  but  this  fascination  was  but  the 
attraction  of  his  just,  rapid,  quick  ideas,  into  whose  orbit 
the  ini^-edible  activity  of  his  mind  carried  away  the  mind  of 
those  who  heard  his  thoughts  or  witnessed  his  actions.  Gen- 
sonn6,  on  his  return  from  his  mission,  had  desired  to  enrich 
his  partywith  this  unknown  man,  whose  eminence  he  fore- 
saw from  afar.  He  presented  Dumouriez  to  his  friends  of 
the  Assembly,  to  (^uadet,  Tergniaud,  Roland,  Brissot,  and 
De  Grave  :  communicated  to  them  his  own  astonishment  at, 
and  confidence  in,  tiie  twofold  faculties  of  Dumouriez  as 
diplomatist  and  soldier.  He  spoke  of  him  as  of  a  concealed 
saviour,  whom  fate  had  reserved  for  liberty.  He  conjured 
them  to  attach  to  themselves  a  man  whose  greatness  would 
enhance  their  own. 

They  had  scarcely  seen  Dumouriez  before  they  were  con- 
vinced. His  intellect  was  electrical :  it  slanick  before  they 
had  time  to  anatomize  it.  The  Girondists  presented  him  to 
De  Grave,  and  De  Grave  to  the  king,  who  offered  him  the 
temporary  management  of  foreign  affaurs,  until  M.  de  Lessart, 
sent  before  the  Maute  Cour,  hsS  proved  his  innocence  to  his 
judges,  and  could  resume  the  place  reserved  for  him  in  the 
council.    Dumouriez  refused  the  post  of  minister  pro  tempore. 
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which  would  injure  and  weaken  his  position  before  all  partis 
by  rendering  him  suspected  by  all.  The  king  yielded,  and 
Dumouriez  was  appointed. 

II. 

History  should  pause  a  moment  before  this  man,  who, 
without  having  assumed  the  name  oi  Dictator,  concentrated 
in  himself  during  two  years  all  expiring  France,  and  exer- 
cised over  his  country  the  most  incontestible  of  dictatorships 
— ^that  of  genius.  Dumouriez  was  of  the  number  of  men 
who  are  not  to  be  painted  by  merely  naming  them,  but  of 
those  whose  previous  life  explains  their  nature ;  who  have 
in  the  past  the  secret  of  their  future  ;  who  have,  like  Mira- 
beau,  flieir  existence  spread  over  two  epochs ;  who  have 
their  roots  in  two  soils,  and  are  only  known  by  the  perusal 
of  every  detail. 

Dumouriez,  son  of  a  commissioner  in  the  war  department, 
was  bom  at  Cambrai  in  I7d9  ;  and  although  his  family  Hved 
in  the  north,  his  blood  was  southern  by  extraction,  ffis 
family,  originally  from  Aix,  in  Provence,  evinced  itself  in  the 
light,  warmth,  and  sensibility  of  his  nature ;  there  was  per- 
ceptible the  same  sky  that  had  rendered  so  prolific  the 
genius  of  Mirabeau.  His  father,  a  miHtary  and  well-read 
man,  educated  him  equally  for  war  and  literature.  One  of 
his  imcles,  employed  in  the  foreign  office,  made  him  early  a 
diplomatist.  A  mind  equally  powerful  and  subtle,  he  lent 
himself  equally  to  all — ^as  fitted  for  action  as  for  thought,  he 
passed  from  one  to  the  other  with  facility,  according  to  the 
phases  of  his  destiny.  There  was  in  him  the  flexibility  of 
the  Greek  mind  in  the  stirring  periods  of  the  democracy  in 
Athens.  His  deep  study  early  directed  his  mind  to  history, 
that  poem  of  men  of  action.  Plutarch  nourished  him  with 
his  manly  diet.  He  moulded  on  the  antique  figures  drawn 
from  life  by  the  historian  the  ideal  of  his  own  me,  only  all 
the  parts  of  every  great  nian  suited  him  alike  :  he  assumed 
them  by  turns,  realized  them  in  his  reveries,  as  suited  to  re- 
produce in  him  the  voluptuary  as  the  sage,  the  malcontent 
as  the  patriot ;  Aristippus  as  Themistocks ;  Scipio  as  Corio- 
lanus.  He  mingled  with  his  studies  the  exercises  of  a  mili- 
tary life,  formed  his  body  to  fatigue,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  fashioned  his  mind  to  lofty  ideas;  equally  skilled  in 
handling  a  sword,  and  daring  in  subduing  a  horse. 

Demosthenes,  by  patience,  fcomed  a  sonorous  voice  from  a 
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Btammenng  ton^e.  Dumouriez,  with  a  weak  and  ailing 
constitution  in  bis  childhood,  inured  Ins  body  for  war.  The 
stirring  ambition  of  his  soul  required  that  the  frame  which 
encased  it  should  be  of  endurance. 

in. 

.  Opposiag  the  desires  of  his  father,  whb  destined  him  for 
the  war  office,  the  pen  was  his  abhorrence,  and  he  obtained 
a  sub-Heiitenancy  in  the  cavahy.  As  aide-de-camp  of  Marshal 
d'Armentidres,  he  made  the  campaign  of  Hanover.  In  a 
retreat  he  seized  the  standard  from  the  hands  of  a  fugitive, 
raUied  two  hundred  troopers  round  him,  saved  a  battery  of 
five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  covered  the  passage  of  the  army. 
Bemaining  almost  aloae  in  the  rear,  he  made  himself  a  ram- 
part of  his  dead  horse,  and  wounded  three  of  the  enemy's 
hussars.  Wounded  in  many  places  by  gun-shot  and  sabre 
wounds — ^his  thigh  entangled  beneath  a  fallen  horse-— -two 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  severed— his  forehead  cut  open — 
his  eyes  Hterally  singed  by  a  discharge  of  powder,  he  still 
fought,  and  only  surrendered  prisoner  to  the  Baron  de  Beker, 
who  saved  his  life,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  camp  of  the 
English. 

His  youth  and  good  constitution  restored  hmi  to  health  at 
the  end  of  two  months.  Destined  to  form  himself  to  victory 
by  the  example  of  defeats*  and  want  of  experience  in  our 
generals,  he  rejoined  Marshal  de  Soubise  and  Marshal  de 
Broglie  ;  and  was  present  at  tiie  routs  which  the  French  owe 
to  their  enmity  and  rivalry. 

At  the  peace  he  went  to  rejoin  his  regiment  in  garrison  at 
Samt  L6.  Passing  by  Pont  Audemer,  he  stopped  at  the 
house  of  his  father's  sister.  A  passionate  love  for  one  of  his 
uncle's  daughters  kept  him  there.  This  love,  shared  by  his 
cousin,  and  favored  by  his  aunt,  was  opposed  by  his  father. 
The  yoimg  girl,  in  despair,  took  refuge  in  a  convent.  Du** 
mouriez  swore  to  take  her  thence,  and  went  away.  On  his 
road,  overcome  by  his  ^ef,  he  bought  some  opium  at 
Dieppe,  shut  himself  up  ii\  his  apartment,  wrote  his  adieus 
to  his  beloved,  a  letter  of  reproaches  to  his  father,  and  took 
the  poison.  Nature  saved  him,  and  repentance  ensued — ^he 
went,  and,  throwing  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  they  were 
reconciled. 

At  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  after  seven  campaigns, 
he  brought  from  the  wars,  only  twenty-two  wounds,  a  deco- 
1* 
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ratkm,  tke  rank  of  captam,  a  peamon  at  600t  Imes,  debts 
contracted  in  the  sendee,  and  a  hopeless  love,  which  p'eyed 
upon  his  mind.  His  ambition,  spurred  bj  his  love^  made 
hun  seek  in  politics  that  success  which  war  had  hitherto 
refused  him. 

There  was  then  in  Paris  one  of  those  enigmatic  men  who 
are  at  the  same  time  intriguers  and  statesmen.  Unknown 
and  unconsidered,  th^y  play  under  some  name  parts  hidden, 
but  important  in  affairs.  Men  of  police,  as  wdl  as  of  poli- 
ties,  the  governments  that  employ  and  demise  them  pay  their 
services,  not  in  appointments  but  in  tobsi^es.  Manosuvrers 
in  politics,  they  are  paid  from  day  to  day — they  are  urged 
onwards,  compromised,  and  then  disavowed,  and  sometimes 
even  imprisoned.  They  suffer  all,  even  ci^vity  and  dk- 
honor,  f<»r  money.  8uch  men  are  things  to  buy  and  sell, 
and  their  t^ent  and  utility  stamp  ^eir  price.  Of  this  class 
were  Linguet,  Brissot,  even  Mirabeau  in  his  youth.  Sudi  at 
this  peri(3  was  (me  Favier. 

This  man,  employed  in  turns  by  the  Duo  de  Ch(»seul  £md 
M.  d'Ai^enson,  to  draw  up  diplomatic  memoranda,  had  an 
infinite  knowl^ge  of  Europe ;  he  was  the  vigilant  spy  of 
every  caUnet,  knew  their  backrgames,  guessed  their  hitngues» 
and  kept  them  in  play  by  counter-mines,  of  which  the  miu'- 
ister  for  foreign  afSiirs  did  not  always  koow  the  secret. 
Louis  XV.,  a  king  of  small  ideas  and  petty  resoul'ces,  was 
not  ashamed  to  take  into  his  confidence  Favier,  as  an  instruf 
ment  in  the  schemes  he  contemplated  against  his  own  minis-* 
ters.  Favier  was  the  go-between  in  the  poHtical  correspon* 
dence  which  this  monarch  kept  up  with  the  Count  de  Br<^lie, 
unknown  to,  and  against  the  policy  of,  his  own  ministers. 
This  confidence,  suspected  by,  rather  than  known  to,  his  min«' 
isters,  talent  as  a  very  able  writer,  deep  knowledge  of  na- 
tional eras,  of  history,  and  diplomacy,  gave  Favier  a  credH 
with  the  administration,  and  an  ii^u^ice  over  a£^rs  very 
much  beyond  his  obscure  position  and  dubious  character; 
he  was,  in  some  sort,  the  minister  of  the  intrigues  oi  high 
life  of  ids  time. 

IT. 

Dumouriez  seeing  the  high  roads  to  fortime  closed  bef(n« 
him,  resolved  to  cast  himself  into  them  by  indirect  ways ; 
and  with  this  view  attached  himself  to  Favi®*.  Favier 
attached  Imnself  to  him,  and  in  this  eonaeotian  of  hi»  eaidiit 
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jears^  Dumouriez  acquired  that  character  i<xr  adventure  and 
audacity  which  gave,  during  ail  his  Hfe,  something  skiKul  as 
intrigue  and  as  rash  as  a  coup  de  main  to  his  heroism  and 
his  poHcy.  Favier  initiated  him  into  the  secrets  oi  courts, 
and  engaged  Louis  XV.  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul  to  employ 
Dumouriez  in  diplomacy  and  war  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  great  Corsican  patriot, 
Paoli,  was  making  gigantic  efforts  to  rescue  his  country  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  and  to  assure  to  this 
people  an  independence,  of  which  he  by  turns  offered  the 
patronage  to  England  and  to  France.  On  reaching  Genoa, 
Dumouriez  undertook  to  deceive  at  the  same  time  the  Re- 
pubUc,  England,  and  Paoli,  united  himself  with  Corsican  ad- 
venturers, conspired  agarost  Paoli,  made  a  descent  upon  the 
island,  which  he  summoiied  to  independence,  and  was  par- 
tially successful  He  threw  himself  into  a  felucca,  to  bring 
to  the  Due  de  Choiseul  information  as  to  the  new  state  of 
Corsica,  and  to  implore  the  succor  of  France.  Delayed  by 
a  tempest,  tossed  for  several  weeks  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
he  reached  Marseilles  too  late ;  the  treaty  between  France 
and  G^noa  was  signed.  He  hastened  to  Favier,  his  friend 
in  Paris. 

Favier  informed  him  confidentially,  that  he  was  employed 
to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  prove  to  tne  king  and  his  ministers 
the  necessity  of  supporting  the  republic  of  Genoa  against  the 
independent  Corsicans;  that  this  memorial  had  been  de- 
manded of  him  secretly  by  the  Genoese  ambassador,  and  by 
Bfemme  de  chambre  of  the  Duchesse  de  Grammont,  favorite 
sister  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  interested,  Kke  the  brothers  of 
the  Du  Barry*,  in  supplying  the  army :  that  600  louis  were 
the  price  of  this  memorial  and  the  blood  of  the  Corsicans ; 
and  he  offered  a  portion  of  this  intri^e  and  its  profits  to 
Dumouriez,  who  pretended  to  accept  this,  and  then  hasten- 
ing to  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  revealed  the  manoeuvre,  was 
well  received,  believed  he  had  convinced  the  minister,  and 
was  preparing  to  return,  conveying  to  the  Corsicans  the  sub- 
sidies and  arms  they  expected.  Next  day,  he  foimd  the 
minister  changed,  and  was  sent  from  the  audience  with 
harsh  language.  Dumouriez  retired,  and  made  his  way  im- 
molested  to  Spain.    Aided  by  Favier,  who  was  satisfied  with 

*  Madame  Du  Bany  was  Uie  favorite  mistreeg  of  Louis  XV.,  and  her 
lyrother,  as  he  was  calkd,  the  Coyaat  Jean  du  Barry,  had  the  kinj^'s  pa- 
tronage, and  preyed  on  the  public  to  a  great  extent,  to  supply  his  low 
habits  and  expensive  tastes. — Translaiar, 
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bavinfi^  jockeyed  him,  and  pitied  Ihs  candor ;  assisted  by  the 
Due  de  Choiseul,  he  conspired  with  the  Spanish  minister  and 
French  ambassador  to  eflFect  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  whose 
topography  he  was  empowered  to  study  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  as  well  as  its  means  of  defence.  The  Marquis  de 
Pombal,  first  minister  of  Portugal,  conceived  suspicions  as  to 
Dumouriez's  mission,  and  forced  him  to  leave  Lisbon.  The 
young  diplomatist  returned  to  Madrid,  learned  that  his 
cousin,  over-persuaded  by  the  priests,  had  abandoned  him, 
and  meant  to  take  the  veil.  He  then  attached  himself  to 
another  mistress,  a  youn^  Frenchwoman,  daughter  of  an 
architect  established  at  Madrid,  and  for  some  years  his  ac- 
tivity reposed  in  the  happiness  of  a  participated  love.  An 
order  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  recalled  him  to  Paris, — ^he 
hesitated :  his  beloved  herself  compelled  him,  and  sacrificed 
him  as  if  she  had  &om  afar  anticipated  his  fame.  He  reached 
Paris,  and  was  named  quartermaster-general  of  the  French 
army  in  Corsica,  where,  as  everywhere  else,  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself.  At  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  volun* 
teers,  he  seized  on  the  Chateau  de  Corte,  the  last  asylum 
and  home  of  PaolL  He  retained  for  himself  the  library  of 
this  unfortunate  patriot.  The  choice  of  these  books,  and  the 
notes  with  which  they  were  covered  in  Paoli's  hand,  revealed 
one  of  those  characters  which  seek  their  fellows  in  the  finest 
models  of  antiquity.  Dumouriez  was  worthy  of  this  spoil, 
since  he  appreciated  it  above  gold.  The  mreat  Frederic 
called  PaoU  the  first  captain  of  Europe :  Voltaire  declared 
him  the  conqueror  and  lawgiver  of  his  country.  The  French 
blushed  at  conquering  him — fortune  at  forsaking  him.  If 
he  did  not  emancipate  his  country,  he  deserved  that  his 
struggle  should  be  immortalized.  Too  great  a  citizen  for  so 
smaU  a  people,  he  did  not  bear  a  reputation  in  proportion  to 
his  country,  but  to  his  virtues.  Corsica  remains  in  the  ranks 
of  conquered  provinces;  but  Paoli  must  always  be  in  the 
ranks  of  great  men. 

V. 

After  his  return  to  Paris,  Dumouriez  passed  a  year  in  the 
society  of  the  literary  men  and  women  of  light  fame  who  gave 
to  the  society  of  the  period  the  ^irit  and  the  tone  of  a  con- 
stant orgy.  Forming  an  attachment  with  an  old  acquaintance 
of  Madame  Du  Barry,  he  knew  t\usparventie  courtezan,  whom 
libertinism  had  elevated  nearly  to  the  throne.    Devoted  to 
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the  Due  de  Chpiseul,  the  enemy  of  this  mistress  of  tl^  king, 
and  retaining  that  renmant  of  virtue  which  amongst  the 
French  is  called  honor,  he  did  not  prostitute  his  imiform  to 
the  court,  and  blushed  to  see  the  old  monarch,  at  the  reviews 
of  Fontainebleau,  walk  on  foot  with  his  hat  off  before  his 
army,  beside  a  carriage  in  which  this  woman  displayed  her 
beauty  and  her  empire.  Madame  Du  Barry  took  offence  at 
the  forgetfulness  of  the  young  officer,  and  divined  the  cause 
of  his  absence.  Dumouriez  was  sent  to  Poland  on  the  same 
errand  that  had  before  dispatched  him  to  Portugal.  His 
mission,  half  diplomatic,  half  mihtary,  was,  in  consequence 
of  a  secret  idea  of  the  king,  approved  by  his  confidant,  the 
Count  de  Broghe,  and  by  Favier,  the  count's  adviser. 

It  was  at  the  moment  when  Poland,  menaced  and  half- 
occupied  by  the  Russians,  devoured  by  Prussia,  forsaken  by 
Austria,  was  attempting  some  ill-considered  movements,  in 
order  to  repair  its  scattered  limbs,  and  to  dispute,  at  least,  in 
fra^ents,  its  nationality  with  its  oppressors — ^the  last  sigh 
of  liberty  which  moved  the  corpse  of  a  people.  The  king, 
who  feared  to  come  into  collision  with,  the  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, Catherine,  to  give  excuses  to  the  hostilities  of  Frederic 
and  umbrage  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  was  still  desirous  c^ 
extending  to  expiring  Poland  the  hand  of  France ;  but  con- 
cealing that  hand,  and  reserving  to  himself  the  power  even 
to  cut  it  off,  if  it  became  necessary.  Dumouriez  was  the 
intermediary  selected  for  this  part ;  the  secret  minister  of 
France,  amongst  the  Polish  confederates ;  a  general,  if  ne- 
cessary— but  a  general  adventurer  and  disowned — ^to  rally 
and  direct  their  efforts. 

The  Due  de  Choiseul,  indignant  at  the  debasement  of 
France,  was  secretly  preparing  war  against  Prussia  and  £ng^ 
land.  This  powerful  diversion  in  Poland  was  necessary  for 
his  plan  of  campaign,  and  he  gave  his  <;onfidential  instruc- 
tions to  Dumouriez ;  but,  thrown  out  of  the  administration 
by  the  intrigues  of  Madame  Du  Barry  and  M.  d'Argenson, 
the  Due  de  Choiseul  was  suddenly  exiled  to  Versailles  be- 
fore Dumouriez  reached  Poland.  The  poUcy  of  France, 
changing  with  the  minister,  at  once  destroyed  Dumouriez's 
plans.  Still  he  followed  them  up  with  an  ardor  and  perse- 
verance worthy  of  better  success.  He  found  the  Poles  de- 
based by  misery,  slavery,  and  the  custom  of  bearing  a  for- 
eign yoke.  He  found  the  Polish  aristocrats  corrupted  by 
luxury,  enervated  by  pleasures,  employing  in  intrigues  and 
language  the  warmth  of  their  patriotism  in  the  conferences 
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and  confederation  of  UpSries,  A  female  <^  remarkable 
beauty,  high  rank»  and  eastern  genius,  the  Countess  of  Mni- 
zeck»  stirred  up,  destroyed,  cur  combined  different  parties,  ac< 
cording  to  the  taste  ef  her  ambition  or  her  amours.  Cer- 
tain patriot  orators  caused  the  last  accents  of  independence 
to  resound  again  in  vain.  Certain  princes  and  gentlemen 
formed  meetings  without  any  understanding  with  each  other, 
who  contendea  as  partisans  rather  than  as  citiz^is,  and  who 
boasted  of  personal  fame,  without  any  reference  to  the  safety 
of  their  country.  Dmnouriez  availed  himself  of  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  countess,  and  endeavored  to  unite  these  isolated 
effects,  formed  an  infantry,  an  artillery,  seized  upon  two  for- 
tresses, threatened  in  all  directions  the  Russians^  scattered  in 
small  bodies  over  the  wide  plains  of  Poland,  prepared  for 
war,  disciplined  the  insubordinate  patriotism  oSf  the  insur- 
gents, and  contended  successfully  against  Souwarow,  the 
Kussian  general,  subsequently  destined  to  threaten  the  re- 
pubhc  so  closely. 

But  Stanislaus,  the  king  oi  Poland,  the  crowned  creature 
of  Catherine,  saw  the  danger  of  a  national  insurrection, 
which,  by  drawing  out  the  Eoissians,  would  endanger  his 
throne ;  and  he  paralyzed  it  by  offering  to  the  federates  to 
adhere,  in  his  own  person,  to  the  confederation.  One  of 
them,  Bohucz,  the  last  great  orator  of  Pcdish  liberty,  re- 
turned to  the  king,  in  a  sublime  oration,  his  perfidious  suc- 
cor, and  then  combined  the  unanimity  of  the  conspirators 
into  the  last  resource  of  the  oppressed — insurrection.  It 
burst  forth.  Dumouriez  is  its  life  and  soul,  ffies  from  one 
camp  to  the  other,  giving  a  spirit  of  unity  to  the  plan  of  at- 
tack. Cracovia  was  ready  to  fall  into  his  hands  ;  the  Rus- 
sians r^ain  the  frontier  in  disorder ;  but  anarchy,  that  fatal 
genius  of  Poland,  suddenly  dissolves  the  um^i  of  the  chiefs, 
and  they  surrender  one  another  to  the  united  efforts  of  the 
Russians.  AU  desire  to  have  the  exclusive  honor  of  deliver- 
ing their  coimtry,  and  prefer  to  lose  it  rather  than  owe  their 
success  to  a  rival. 

Sapieha,  the  principal  leader,  was  massacred  by  his  nobles. 
Pulauwski  and  Micksenski  were  delivered  up,  wounded,  to 
the  Russians ;  Zaremba,  betrayed  his  country  ;  Oginski,  the 
last  of  these  great  patriots,  roused  Lithuania  at  the  moment 
when  lesser  Poland  had  laid  down  its  arms.  Abandoned 
and  fugitive,  he  escaped  to  Dantzig,  and  wandered  for  thirty 
years  over  Eurjope  and  America,  carrying  in  his  heart  the 
memory  of  his  country.    The  lovely  Countess  of  Idjiizeck 
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T<»ngmBb»d  and  died  of  gmi  with  Polaiid.  Pfmonriet  w^ 
£pr  thi$  hercNoe,  mlored  ia  a  coimtiy  whomn  he  mA  th<i 
iroBoen  are  miore  men  thaa  the  luea  He  brake  his  sword, 
despairii^  forever  pf  this  aristocr^y  without  a*  people,  be- 
stowing on  itt  as  he  quitted  it,  t^  tasm  <^  Amtic  JH^aUotk 

VI. 

He  returned  to  Paris<  The  king  and  M,  d'Arg«DUK>a>  to 
save  app^cu^^noes  with  Eussia  and  Prusna,  threw  him  and 
Favier  mto  i^  Bastille,  and  he  there  passed  a  year  in  cursing 
the  ingratitude  of  courts  and  the  weakness  of  kings»  and 
recovered  his  natural  Energy  in  retreat  and  study.  The  knag 
changed  his  prison  into  exile  to  the  citadel  of  Caen ;  there 
Dumouriea  found  again^  in  a  convent,  the  cousin  he  had 
loYcd.  Free,  and  weary  of  a  mcHiiastiQ  lifey  she  became  bgH-^ 
ened  on  again  beholding  her  foimer  loyer,  and  they  were 
married.  He  was  then  appointed  conune^kdant  of  Cher-* 
bourg,  and  his  indefatigable  mind  contended  with  the  ele- 
ments as  if  it  were  opposing  m^L  He  eooceived  the  plan 
of  fortifying  this^  harbor,  which  was  to  imprison  a  stormy 
sea  m  a,  granite  basin*  smd,  give  the  French  navy  a  hattioig- 
l^ace  in  &e  Channel.  Here  he  passed  fifteen  years  in  do* 
mestic  life,  much  troubled  by  the  ill  humor  and  ascetic  de- 
votion of  his  wife ;  in  military  studies  eom^^t,  but  wiihomi 
application,  and  in  the  disi^pation  of  the  phUo»ophie  and 
vduptuous  society  c^  his  time. 

The  Eevolution,  which  was  drawing  ni^h,  found  him  m,^ 
different  to  its  principles,  and  prepar^  for  its  vicis6it»de9» 
The  justness  of  his  penetration  enabled  him  at  a  glance  to 
measure  the  tendency  of  events.  He  soon  comprehended 
that  a  revolution  in  ideas  must  undermine  institutions  unless 
institutions  modelled  thems^ves  on  the  new  ideas*  He  gftve 
himself  to  the  ccHvstitution  without  enthusiasm ;  he  desired^ 
the  maintenance  of  the^hrone^  h^  no  &ith  in  a  republic, 
foresaw  a  change  in  the  dynasty ;.  a»A  was  eveu  aeciu^  of 
meditating  it.  The  emigration,  by  decimating  the  upper 
ranks  of  the  army,  left  space  :^r  him*  and  he  wa»  muoed 
sefk&rBl,  by  length  of  service.  He  jw-esierved  *  firm  aud  wdl- 
devised  conduct,  equi-distant  from  the  thrcoie  mi  the  peoj)^ 
from,  the  coui^er-r^volutionist  and  the  m^Jcoutent,  r^y  to 
go  with,  thi^  opinion  pf  th^  court,  oi!  of  ihii  Ufttipu*  ^oocvdiog 
4A  eirentsjnflght  la»9P|m*    gy  ^wng  h^  wii»  in  <ywiimnifiitT* 
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tion  with  all  parties,  as  if  to  sound  the  growing  power  of 
Uirabeau  and  de  Montmorin,  the  Due  d'Qrleans  and  the 
Jacobins,  La  Fayette  and  the  Girondists.  In  his  various 
commands  during  these  days  of  crises,  he  maintamed  disci- 
pline by  his  popularity,  was  on  terms  with  the  insurgent 
people,  and  placed  himself  at  their  head,  in  order  to  restrain 
them.  The  people  beUeved  him  certainly  on  their  side ;  the 
soldiery  adored  him ;  he  detested  anarchy,  but  flattered  the 
demagogues.  He  applied  very  skilfully  to  his  popularity 
those  able  tactics  which  Favier  had  taught  him.  He  viewed 
the  Revolution  as  an  heroic  intrigue.  He  manoeuvred  his 
patriotism  as  he  would  have  manoeuvred  his  battalions  on  the 
field  of  hattle.  He  considered  the  coming  war  with  much 
dehght,  knowing  already  all  of  a  hero's  part.  He  foresaw 
that  the  Revolution,  deserted  by  the  nobihty^  and  assailed 
by  all  Europe,  would  tequire  a  general  ready  formed  to 
direct  the  undisciplined  efforts  of  the  masses  it  had  excited. 
He  prepared  hinself  for  that  post.  The  long  subordination 
of  his  genius  fatigued  him.  At  fifty-six  years  of  age  he  had 
the  fire  of  youth  with  all  the  coolness  of  age ;  his  earnest 
desire  was  advancement ;  the  yearning  of  his  soul  for  fame 
was  the  more  intense  in  proportion  to  the  years  he  had 
already  unavaUingly  passed.  His  frame,  fortified  by  climates 
and  voyages,  lent  itself,  like  a  passive  instrument,  to  his 
activity ;  all  was  young  in  him  except  his  amoimt  of  years ; 
they  were  expended,  but  not  by  energy.  He  had  the  youth 
of  Caesar,  an  impatient  desire  for  fortune,  ancl  the  certmnty 
of  acquiring  it.  With  great  men,  to  live  is  to  rise  in  re- 
nown; he  had  not  lived,  because  his  reputation  was  not 
equivalent  to  his  ambition. 

VII. 

Dmnouriez  was  of  that  middle  stature  of  the  Fretich  soldier 
who  wears  his  uniform  gracefully,  his  haversack  lightly,  and 
his  musket  and  sabre  as  if  he  did  not  feel  their  weight. 
Equally  agile  and  compact,  his  body  Jbad  the  cast  of  those 
statues  of  warriors  who  repose  on  their  expanded  muscles, 
and  yet  seem  ready  to  advance.  His  attitude  was  confident 
and  proud ;  all  his  motions  were  as  rapid  as  his  mind.  He 
vaulted  into  the  saddle  without  touching  the  stirrup,  holding 
the  mane  by  his  left  hand.  He  sprung  to  the  ground  with 
one  effort,  and  handled  the  bayonet  of  the  soldier  as  vigor* 
ously  as  the  sword  of  the  general    His  head,  racier  thrown 
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backwards,  rose  well  from  his  shoulders,  and  turned  on  his 
neck  with  ease  and  grace,  like  dl  elegant  men.  These 
haughty  motions  of  his  head  made  him  l6ok  taller  under  the 
tricoloied  cockade.  His  brow  was  lofty^  well-turned,  flat  at 
the  temples,  and  well  displayed ;  his  muscles  set  in  play  by 
his  reflection  and  resolution.  The  salient  and  well-defined 
angles  announced  sensibility  of  mind  beneath  delicacy  of 
understanding  and  the  most  exquisite  tact.  His  eyes  were 
black,  large,  and  full  of  fire ;  his  long  lids,  beginning  to  turn 
gray,  increased  their  brilliancy,  though  sconetimes  they  were 
very  ^oft ;  his  nose,  and  the  oval  of  Ms  countenance,  were  of 
that  aquiline  type  which  reveals  races  ennobled  by  war  and 
empire;  his  mouth,  flexible  «nd  handsome,  was  almost  al- 
ways smiling ;  no  tension  of  the  lips  betrayed  the  effort  of 
this  plastic  mind — ^this  master  mind,  which  j^yed  with  diffi- 
culties, overcame'  obstacles ;  his  chin,  turned  and  decided, 
bore  his  is^ce,  as  it  were,  on  a  firm  and  square  base,  whilst 
the  habitual  expression  of  his  countenance  was  cahn  and 
expansive  cheerfulness.  It  was  evident  that  no  pressure  of 
affairs  was  too  heavy  for  him,  and  that  he  constantly  pre- 
served so  much  liberty  of  mind  as  enabled  him  to  jest  alike 
with  good  or  bad  fortune.  He  treated  poUtics,  war,  and 
government  with  gayety.  The  tone  of  his  voice  was  sono- 
rous, manly,  and  vibrating,  and  was  distinctly  heard  above 
the  noise  of  the  drum,  and  the  clash  of  the  bayonet.  His 
oratory  was  straightforward,  clever,  striking ;  his  words  were 
effective  m  council,  in  confidence,  and  intimacy :  they  soothed 
and  insinuated  themselves  like  those  of  a  woman.  He  was 
persuasive,  for  his  soul,  mobile  and  sensitive,  had  always  in  its 
accent  the  truth  and  bnpres^on  of  the  moment.  Devoted 
to  the  sex,  and  easily  enamored,  his  experience  with  them 
had  imbued  him  with  one  of  their  highest  qualities — ^pity. 
He  could  not  resist  tears,  and  those  of  the  queen  would  have 
made  him  a  Seid  of  the  throne ;  there  was  no  position  or 
opinion  he  would  not  have  sacrificed  to  a  generous  im- 
pulse; his  greatness  of  soul  was  not  calculation,  it  was 
excessive  feeling.  He  had  no  political  prindples ;  the  Revo- 
lution was  to  him  nothing  more  than  a  fine  drama,  which 
was  to  furnish  a  grand  scene  for  his  abilities,  and  a  part  for 
his  genius.  A  great  man  for  the  service  of  events,  if  the 
Revolution  had  not  beheld  him  as  its  general  and  preserver, 
he  would  equally  have  been  the  genercd  and  preserver  of  the 
Poalition.  Dumouriez  was  not  the  hero  of  a  priAciple,  but 
of  the  occasi<»i. 
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vni. 

1%«  new  ministers  met  at  Mikdame  Rbland'fl,  the  sotil  of 
the  Girondist  ministry:  Duranton,  LacQSte>  Oahier-G^erviUe 
received  there,  in  all  pas^veness,  their  instractic^is  from  the 
men  whoee  shadows  only  they  were  in  Uie  conncil.  Dnmoa* 
riez  affected,  like  them,  at  first,  a  fall  com{)lianee  with  the 
interests  and  will  of  the  party>  whidi,  persoi^ed  at  Roland's 
by  a  youi^,  lovely,  and  eloquent  w6sian>  must  hate  had  an 
additional  attraction  for  the  gen^aL  He  hoped  to  rule  by 
ruling  the  heart  of  this  f^i^le.  He  ^nployed  with  her  aU 
the  plasticity  <^  his  chamcter>  all  the  graces  ci  his  nature, 
flU  the  fiascinations  of  his  geilius ;  but  Madame  Roland  had 
a  preservative  i^^ainst  the  warrior's  seductions  that  Dumou- 
xiez  had  not  b^n  aceustcxmed  to  find  in  the  women  he  had 
loved-'-^iustere  virtue  and  a  strong  wUl.  Th^^  was  but  one 
means  of  oaptivatmg  her  adnuration,  and  that  was  by  sur- 
passing her  in  patriotic  devotion.  These  two  characters 
could  not  meet  without  contrasting  themselves,  nor  under^- 
fitand  without  despising  each  other.  Yery  soon,  therefoh^^ 
DumouiieE  consid^^  Madame  Roknd  as  a  stubborn  bigot, 
and  she  estimated  DumourieK  as  a  frivolous  presuming  man, 
finding  in  his  look,  smile,  and  tone  of  vdce  tnat  audacity  dT 
auocess  towards  her  sex  which  betrayed,  according  to  her  es*- 
timatioU)  the  free  c(mduct  of  the  fi^oales  amongst  wh)(Hn  he 
had  livedo  and  which  offended  her  decorum.  There  was  more 
of  the  courtier  than  the  patriot  in  Dumouriee.  This  French 
aristocracy  of  manners  displeased  the  ^igraver's  hmnble 
daughter ;  perhaps  it  reminded  her  of  her  lowly  oondltimi, 
imd  the  himiiliations  of  her  childhood  at  Versailles.  Her 
ideal  was  not  the  military,  but  the  citizen;  a  republican 
mind  idone  could  acquire  her  love.  Besides,  she  saw  at  a 
glance  that  this  man  was  too  great  to  remain  long  on  the 
level  of  her  party ;  she  suspected  his  genius  in  his  polite* 
ness,  and  his  ambition  beneath  his  familiatity.  ''  Have  an 
eye  to  that  man,"  she  said  to  her  husband  after  theii*  first 
interview ; ''  he  may  conceal  a  master  beneath  the  colleague^ 
and  drive  from  the  cabinet  those  who  introduced  him  there.'* 

IX. 

Roland,  too  happy  at  being  in  power,  did  not  foresee  his 
disgrace,  and  ancouraffing  his  wife,  trusted  more  and  more 
to  the  admiration  which  Dumouriez  feigned  far  him.     H« 
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ibought  himself  ^he  statesmaa  of  the  cabinet,  and  his  gm- 
tified  vanity  l^it  itself  credulously  to  the  advances  of  Da* 
mouries,  and  even  made  him  better  disposed  towards  the 
Jdi^.  On  his  entry  to  the  ministry  Roland  had  affected  in 
his  costume  the  bluntness  of  his  principles,  and  in  his  man- 
ners  the  rudeness  of  his  republicanism.  He  presented  him- 
self at  the  Tuileries  in  a  black  coat,  with  a  round  hat,  and 
nailed  shoes  covered  with  dust.  He  wished  to  show  in  him- 
self the  man  of  the  people,  entering  the  palace  in  the  plam 
garb  of  the  citizen,  and  thus  meeting  the  man  of  the  throne. 
This  tacit  insolence  he  thought  wo^d  flatter  the  nation  and 
humiliate  the  king-  The  courtiers  were  indignant ;  the  king 
groaned  over  it ;  Dumouiiez  laughed  at  it.  "Ah,  well  then, 
really,  gentlemen,"  he  said  to  the  courtiers,  "  since  there  is 
no  more  etiquette  there  is  no  more  monarchy."  This  jocose 
mode  of  treating  the  thing  had  at  once  removed  all  the  an- 
ger of  the  court,  and  all  the  effect  of  the  Spartan  pretensions 
of  Roland. 

The  kin^  no  loiter  r^rarded  the  discourtesy,  and  treated 
Roland  with  that  cordiaUty  which  unlocks  men's  hearts. 
The  new  nunisters  were  astonished  to  feel  themselves  con- 
fiding and  moved  itx  the  presence  of  the  monarch.  Having 
arrived  suspicious  and  republican  to  their  seats  in  the  cabi- 
net, they  quitted  it  ahnost  royalists. 

"The  Idng  is  not  known,"  said  Roland  to  his  wife;  "a 
weak  prince^  he  is  one  of  the  best  of  men ;  he  does  not  want 
good  intentions,  but  good  advice :  he  does  n<^  like  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  has  strong  afifection  for  the  people :  perhaps  he 
was  bom  to  serve  as  the  medium  between  republic  and 
monarchy.  By  rendering  the  constitution  easy  to  him  we 
shall  maJce  him  like  it,  and  the  popularity  he  will  re-acquire 
by  following  our  counsels  will  render  government  easy  to 
ourselves.  His  nature  is  so  great  that  the  throne  has  been 
unable  to  corrupt  it,  and  he  is  equally  reihote  from  the  silly 
brute  which  has  been  held  up  to  the  laughter  of  the  people  as 
from  the  sensitive  and  highly  accomplished  man  his  courtiers 
pretend  to  adore  in  him ;  his  mind,  without  being  superior, 
is  expansive  and  reflecting ;  in  a  humble  position  his  alnhties 
would  have  provided  for  him ;  he  has  a  general  and  occadon- 
ally  sound  knowledge,  knows  the  details  of  business,  and 
acts  towards  men  with  that  »mple  but  persuasive  ability 
which  gives  kings  the  precocious  necessity  of  governing  their 
impressions ;  his  prodigious  memory  always  recalls  to  him  at 
the  right  time  things,  names,  and  faces ;  he  likes  werk^  and 
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reads  eyerytbing ;  he  is  never  idle  for  a  momeDt ;  a  tender 
parent,  a  model  of  a  husband :  chaste  ih  feeling,  he  has  done 
away  with  all  those  scandals  which  disgraced  the  courts  of 
his  predecessors ;  he  loves  none  but  the  queen,  and  his  con- 
descension, which  is  occasionally  injurious  to  his  politics,  is 
at  least  a  weakness  '  which  leans  to  virtue's  side.'  Had  he 
been  bom  two  centuries  earher,  his  peaceable  reign  would 
have  been  counted  amongst  the  number  of  happy  years  of 
the  monarchy.  Circumstances  appear  to  have  influenced  his 
mind.  The  Revolution  has  convinced  Inm  of  its  necessity, 
and  we  must  convince  him  of  its  possibility.  In  our  hands, 
the  king  may  better  serve  it  than  any  other  citizen  in  the 
kingdom;  by  enlightening  this  prince  we  may  be  faithful 
alike  to  his  interests  and  those  of  the  nation — the  king  and 
Revolution  must  be  with  us  as  one." , 


Thuis  said  Roland  in  the  first  dazzling  of  power ;  his  wife 
listened  with  a  smile  of  incredulity  on  her  lips.  Her  keener 
glance  had  at  the  instant  measured  a  career  more  vast  and 
a  termination  more  decisive  than  the  timid  and  transitory 
compromise  between  a  degraded  royalty  and  an  imperfect 
revolution.  It  would  have  cost  her  too  much  to  renounce 
the  ideal  of  her  ardent  soul ;  all  her  wishes  tended  to  a  re- 
public ;  all  her  exertions,  all  her  wprds,  all  her  aspirations, 
were  destined,  unconsciously  to  herself,  to  urge  thither  her 
husband  and  his  associates. 

"Mistrust  every  man's  perfidy,  and  more  especially  your 
own  virtue,"  was  her  reply  to  the  weak  and  vain  Roland. 
**  You  see  in  this  world  but  courts,  where  all  is  unreal,  and 
where  the  most  poHshed  surfaces  conceal  the  most  sinist^ 
combinations.  You  are  only  an  honest  countryman  wander- 
ing amongst  a  crowd  of  courtiers, — virtue  in  danger  amidst 
a  myriad  of  vices :  they  speak  our  language,  and  we  do 
not  know  theirs.  Would  it  be  possible  that  they  should  not 
deceive  us?  Louis  XVI.,  of  a  degenerate  race,  without 
elevation  of  mind,  or  energy  of  will,  allowed  himself  to  be 
enthralled  early  in  life  by  religious  prejudices,  which  have 
even  lessened  his  intellect ;  fascinated  by  a  ^dy  queen,  who 
tmites  to  Austrian  insolence  the  enchantment  of  beauty  and 
the  highest  rank,  and  who  makes  of  her  secret  and  corrupt 
court  the  sanctuary  of  her  pleasures  and  the  focus  of  her 
vices,  this  prince,  blinded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  priests,  and 
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on  the  other  by  love,  holds  at  random  the  loose  reins  of  an 
empire  which  is  escaping  from  his  grasp.  France,  exhausted 
of  men,  does  not  give  to  him,  either  in  Manrepas,  Necker,  or 
Oalonne,  a  minister  capable  of  supporting  him.  The  aris- 
tocracy is  barren,  and  produces  nothing  but  to  its  shame ; 
the  government  must  be  renewed  in  the  holier  and  deeper 
fount  of  the  nation ;  the  tinie  for  a  democracy  is  here,— why 
delay  it !  You  are  its  men,  its  virtues,  its  characters,  its 
intelligence.  The  Revolution  is  behind  you,  it  hails  you, 
nrges  you  onward,  and  would  you  surrender  it  to  the  first 
smile  from  the  king  because  he  has  the  condescension  of  a 
man  of  the  people  ?  No :  Louis  XVI.,  half  dethroned  by 
the  nation,  cannot  love  the  nation  that  fetters  him ;  he  may 
feign  to  caress  his  chains,  but  all  his  thoughts  are  devoted 
to  the  idea  of  how  he  can  spurn  them.  His  only  resource  at 
this  moment  is  to  protest  his  attachment  to  the  Revolution, 
and  to  lull  the  ministers  whom  the  Revolution  empowers  to 
watch  over  his  intri^es.  But  this  pretence  is  the  last  and 
most  dan&^rous  of  the  conspiracies  of  the  throne.  The  con- 
stitution IS  the  forfeiture  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  patriot  min- 
isters are  his  superintendents.  Fallen  greatness  cannot  love 
the  cause  of  its  decadence;  no  man  hkes  his  humiliation. 
Trust  in  human  nature,  Roland — that  alone  never  deceives^ 
and  mistrust  courts.  Your  virtue  is  too  elevated  to  see  the 
snares  which  courtiers  spread  beneath  your  feet." 

XI. 

Such  language  amazed  Roland.  Brissot,  Condorcet,  Ver- 
gniaud,  Gens(Mine,  Guadet,  and  especially  Buzot,  the  friend 
and  most  intimate  confidant  of  Madame  Roland,  strengthened 
at  their  evening  meetings  the  mistrust  of  the  minister.  He 
armed  himself  with  fresh  distrust  from  their  conversations, 
and  entered  the  council  with  a  more  frowning  brow  and  more 
resolute  determination :  the  king's  ifrankness  disarmed  him^- 
Dumouriez  discouraged  him  by  his  gayety — ^power  softened 
him  by  its  influence.  He  wavered  oetween  the  two  great 
difficulties  of  the  moment,  the  double  sanction  required  from 
the  king  for  the  decrees  which  were  most  repugnant  to  his 
heart  and  conscience,  the  decree  against  the  emigrants,  and 
the  decree  against  the  nonjuring  priests ;  and  he  wavered  as 
to  war. 

During  this  tergiversation  of  Roland  and  his  colleagues, 
Dumouriez  acquired  the  favor  of  the  king  and  the  people. 
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the  seeret  of  his  conduct  being  comprised  in  what  he  had 
said  a  short  time  before  to  M.  de  Montmorin,  in  a  secret 
conversation  he  had  with  that  minister,  "  If  I  were  king  of 
Fnmce,  I  would  disconcert  all  parties  by  placing  myself  at 
the  head  of  the  Revolution." 

This  s^itence  contained  the  sole  line  of  policy  capable  <^ 
saving  Louis  XVI.  In  a  time  of  revolution  every  long  who 
is  not  revolutionary  must  be  inevitably  crushed  between  the 
two  parties :  a  neutnd  king  no  longer  reigns — a  pardoned 
king  degrades  the  throne — ^a  king  conquered  by  his  own 
people  has  for  refuge  only  exile  or  the  scaffold.  Dumouriez 
felt  that  his  first  step  was  to  convince  the  king  of  his  per- 
sonal attachment,  and  take  him  into  his  con^dence,  or  indeed 
make  him  his  acccMnplice  in  the  patriotic  part  he  proposed 
to  play ;  eoostitute  himself  the  secret  mediator  between  the 
will  of  the  monarch  and  th0  exactions  of  the  cabinet^  to 
control  the  king  by  his  influence  over  the  Girondists,  and 
the  Girondists  by  his  influence  over  the  king ;  the  part  of  the 
favorite  of  mislbrtune  and  proteetor  of  a  p^secuted  queen 
pleased  alike  his  ambition  and  his  heart.  A  soldier,  diplo- 
matist, gentlemiaii,  th^e  was  in  his  soul  a  wholly  different 
feeling  for  degraded  royalty  than  the  s^itiment  of  satisfied 
jealousy  which  filled  the  minds  of  the  Girondists.  The  prea^ 
tige  of  the  throne  existed  for  Dumouriez ;  the  prestige  of 
liberty  only  existed  for  the  Girondists.  This  feeli^,  revealed 
in  his  attitude,  language,  gesturesj  could  not  long  escape  the 
observation  of  Loms  XVI.  Kings  have  twofold  tact,  misfor- 
,  tune  makes  them  more  nice  ^  the  unfortunate  perceive  pity 
m  a  look ;  it  is  the  6&ly  homage  they  are  allowed  to  receive, 
and  t^ey  are  the  more  jealous  of  it.  In  a  secret  conversation 
the  king  and  Dumouriez  came  to  an  und^rstandii^. 

XIL 


Dumouries's  restless  conduct  in  his  commands  in  Kor- 
TosaAjf  the  friendship  of  Gensonne,  the  ^or  of  the  Jacobins 
for  him,  had  prejudiced  Louis  XVI.  against  his  new  minisier. 
The  minister,  on  his  side,  expected  to  find  in  the  king  a  spirit 
opposed  to  the  constitution,  a  mind  trammelled  by  routme,  a 
violent  temper,  sm  abrupt  miumer,  and  using  language  im- 
perious and  offensive  to  all  who  approached  him.  Such  was 
the  caricature  of  this  imfortunate  prince.  It  was  necessary 
to  ^sfigiue  hiift  in  order  to  make  t^e  nation  hate  him. 
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Dumoimei  fcrond  in  him  at  this  momeat,  and  dmii^  the 
thied  months  of  his  ministry,  an  upright  mind,  a  heart  open 
to  every  benevolent  sentiment,  unvarying  politeness,  endu- 
rance and  patience  which  defied  the  calamities  of  his  situa- 
tion. Extreme  thnidity,  the  result  of  the  long  seclusion  in 
which  his  youth  had  been  passed,  repressed  the  feelings  (d 
his  heart,  and  gave  to  his  language  and  his  intercourse  with 
men  a  stiffiiess  and  embarrassment  which  destroyed  his  betteit* 
quaUties  of  decided  and  calm  com^e ;  he  frequently  spoke 
to  DumotB*iez  of  his  death  as  an  event  probable  and  doomed, 
the  prospect  of  wUch  did  not  stSect  his  serenity  nor  preclude 
Imn  £rom  doing  his  duty  to  the  last  as  a  father  and  a  king. 

"  Sire,''  «akl  Dumouriez  to  him,  with  the  chivalric  sympa- 
thy which  compassion  adds  to  respect,  and  'mth  that  aspect 
in  which  tl»  heart  says  more  than  language ;  "  you  have 
overcome  your  prejudices  against  myself;  you  have  oom- 
manded  me  by  M.  de  Laporte  to  accept  the  post  he  had  re- 
fused," "  Yes,"  replied  the  king,  "  Well,  I  come  now  to 
devote  myself  wholly  to  your  service,  to  your  protection. 
But  the  part  of  a  minister  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  former 
days :  without  ceasing  to  be  the  servant  of  the  king,  I  am 
the  man  of  the  nation.  I  will  speak  to  you  always  in  the 
language  of  liberty  and  the  constitution.  Allow  me  then,  in 
order  to  serve  you  better,  that  in  public  and  in  the  council  I 
appear  m  my  character  as  a  constitutionalist,  and  that  I 
avoid  eveiytloi^  that  may  at  all  reveal  my  personal  attach- 
ment towards  you.  In  this  respect  I  must  break  through  all 
etiquette,  and  ayoid  attending  the  court  In  the  council,  I 
i^ail  oppose  your  views^  and  shall  pifopose  as  our  represen- 
tadves  in  f&ragn,  oourts  men  devoted  to  the  nation.  Wheii 
your  repugnance  to  my  choice  shall  be  invincible  and  on 
good  groimds,  I  shall  comply ;  if  this  repugnance  shall  tend 
to  compromise  the  safety  of  the  country  and  yourself^  I  shcQl 
beff  yott  to  sdlow  me  to  resign,  and  nominate  my  successor. 
Thsak  of  the  terrible  ^dang^«  which  beset  your  throne — ^it 
must  be  consolidated  by  the  confidence  of  thi^  nation  in  your 
sincere  attachment  to  the  Revolution.  It  is  a  conquest  which 
it  depends  on  you  to  make.  I  have  prepared  four  dispatches 
to  ambassadors  in  this  sense.  In  thesiie  I  have  used  language 
to  which  they  ai^  unused  from  courts,  the  langvta^e  of  an  ^ 
offended  and  resolute  nation.  I  shall  read  them  this  mom- 
ii^  before  the  council;  if  you  approve  my  labor,  I  shaU 
continue  to  speak  tb^,  9iad  act  in  accordance  with  my  Ian* 
gmge ;  if  not,  fliy  wrriage  is  ready,  and,  xmM^  to  s^rre 
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jou  in  the  counoU,  I  shall  depart  whither  my  tastes  and 
studies  for  thirty  years  call  me,  to  serve  my  country  in  the 
field." 

The  king,  astonished  and  much  moved,  said  to  hun,  "  I 
like  your  frankness ;  I  know  you  are  attached  to  me,  and  I 
anticipate  all  from  your  services.  They  had  created  many 
prejudices  against  you,  but  this  moment  effaces  them  all. 
Go  and  do  as  your  heart  directs  you,  and  according  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation,  which  are  also  mine."  Du- 
mouriez  retired ;  but  he  knew  that  the  queen,  adored  by  her 
husband,  clung  to  the  policy  of  her  husband  with  all  the 
passion  and  excitement  of  her  soul.  He  desired  and  feared 
at  the  same  time  an  interview  with  this  princess :  one  word 
from  her  would  accomplish  or  destroy  the  bold  enterprise  he 
had  dared  to  meditate,  of  reconciling  the  king  with  the 
people. 

xin. 

The  queen  sent  for  the  general  into  her  most  private 
apartments.  Dumouriez  found  her  alone,  her  cheeks  flushed 
by  the  emotion  of  an  internal  struggle,  and  walking  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  room,  like  a  person  whose  agitated  thoughts 
require  corresponding  activity  of  body.  Dumouriez  placed 
himself  in  silence  near  the  fireplace,  in  the  attitude  of  respect 
and  sorrow,  inspired  by  the  presence  of  so  august,  so  beau- 
tiful, and  so  miserable  a  princess.  She  advanced  towards 
him  with  a  mingled  air  of  majesty  and  anger. 

"Monsieur,"  said  she,  with  that  accent  that  reveals  at 
once  resentment  against  fortune,  and  contempt  for  fate ;  "  you 
are  all-powerful  at  this  moment ;  but  it  is  through  popular 
favor,  and  that  soon  destroys  its  idols."  She  did  not  await 
his  reply,  but  continued,  "Your  existence  depends  upon 
your  conduct ;  it  is  said  that  you  possess  great  talents,  and 
you  must  imagine  that  neither  the  king  nor  myself  can  suffer 
all  these  innovations  of  the  constitution.  I  teU  you  thus 
much  frankly,  so  make  your  decision."  "Madame,"  re- 
turned Dumouriez,  "  I  am  confounded  by  the  dangerous  dis- 
closure your  majesty  has  thought  fit  to  make  me ;  I  will  not 
betray  your  confidence,  but  I  am  placed  between  the  kinff 
and  the  nation,  and  I  belong  to  my  coimtry.  Permit  me, 
continued  Dumouriez,  with  respectful  earnestness,  "  to  repre- 
sent to  you  that  the  safety  of  the  king— *yourown-r-and  that 
of  Tovat  ohildren,  and  the  very  re-establishment  of  tl)0  royal 
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authority — ^is  bound  up  with  the  constitaiion.  You  are  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  who  sacrifice  you  to  their  own  interests. 
The  constitutioir  alone  can,  by  strengthening  itself,  protect 
you  and  assure  the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  king.  "  It 
cannot  last  long,  beware  of  yourself,''  returned  the  queen, 
with  a  look  of  an^er  and  menace.  Dumoiiriez  imagined  that 
he  saw  in  this  look  and  speech  an  allusion  to  personal  danger 
and  an  insinuation  of  alarm.  '*  I  am  more  than  fifty  years 
old,  madame,"  replied  he,  in  a  low  tone,  in\  which,  the  firm- 
ness of  the  soldier  was  mingled  with  the  pity  of  the  man  ; 
"  I  have  braved  many  perils  in  my  life  ;  and  when  I  accepted 
the  ministry,  I  well  knew  tlmt  my  responsibility  was  not  the 
greatest  of  my  dangers."  "  Ah,"  cned  the  queen,  with  a 
gesture  of  horror,  "  this  calumny  and  disgrace  was  alone 
wanting !  You  appear  to  believe  me  capable  of  causing  you 
to  be  assassinated.  Tears  of  indignation  checked  her  utter- 
ance. Dumouriez,  equally  moved  with  herself,  disclaimed 
the  injurious  interpretation  given  to  his  reply.  "Far  be  it 
from  me,  madame,  to  offer  you  so  cruel  an  insult ;  your  soul 
is  great  and  noble,  and  the  heroism  you  have  display^  in  so 
many  circumstances,  has  forever  attached  me  to  you."  She 
was  appeased  in  a  moment,  and  laid  her  hand  on  Dumouriez's 
imn,  in  token  of  reconciUation. 

The  minister  profited  by  this  return  to  serenity  and  confi- 
dence to  give  Marie  Antoinette  advice,  of  which  the  emotion 
of  his  features  and  voice  sufficiently  attested  the  sincerity. 
"  Trust  me,  madame,  I  have  no  motive  for  deceiving  you ;  I 
abhor  anarchy  and  its  crimes  equally  with  yourself.  But  I 
have  experience ;  I  live  in  the  centre  of  ^e  different  parties, 
and  I  take  part  in  opinion*  I  am  connected  with  the  people, 
and  I  am  better  placed  than  your  majesty  for  judging  the 
extent  and  the  direction  of  events.  This  is  not,  as  you  deem 
it,  a  popular  movement ;  but  the  almost  ujianimous  insurrec- 
tion of  a  great  nation  against  an  old  and  decaying  order  of 
things.  Mighty  factions  feed  the  flame,  and  in  every  one  of 
them  are  scoundrels  or  madmen.  I  alone  see  in  the  Revo- 
lution the  king  and  the  nation,  and  that  which  tends  to 
separate  them,  ruins  them  both.  I  seek  to  unite  them,  and 
it  is  for  you  to  aid  me.  If  I  am  an  obstacle  to  your  designs, 
and  if  you  persist  in  them,  tell  me  instantly,  and  I  will  retire, 
and  mourn  in  obscurity  the  fate  of  my  country  and  your 
own."  The  queen  was  touched  and  convinced ;  the  frank- 
ness of  Dtimoiuiez  at  once  pleased  and  won  her.  The  heart 
of  the  soldier  was  a  guarantee  to  her  of  the  conduct  of  the 
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Firm,  hmre,  and  beroie,  sbe  preferred  to  hare 
tke  weight  of  his  sword  in  the  councils  ei  bis  king,  rather 
than  those  politicians,  and  specious  orators,  who,  neverthe* 
less,  bent  before  eyerj  blast  of  opinion  or  sedition ;  and  an 
intimate  understanding  so<m  existed  between  the  queen  and 
the  general. 

The  queen  was  for  some  time  faithful  to  her  promises,  but 
the  repeated  outrages  of  the  people  again  mored  her,  in 
spite  of  herself,  to  anger  and  ccmspiracy.  "  See/'  said  she 
to  the  long,  before  Dumouriez,  one  day,  pointing  to  the  tops 
of  the  trees  in  the  Tuiieries :  "  a  prisoner  in  this  palace,  I 
do  not  venture  to  show  myself  at  the  windows  that  look  on 
to  the  garden.  The  crowd  collected  there,  and  who  watch 
even  my  tears,  hoot  me.  Yesterdjty,  to  breathe  the  air,  I 
showed  myself  at  a  window  that  looks  at  the  court ;  an 
artillery-4na&  on  guard  addressed  the  most  revolting  language 
to  me.  '  How  I  should  like,'  added  he,  '  to  see  your  head 
on  the  point  of  my  bayonet !'  In  this  frightful  warden  I  see 
on  one  side  a  man  mounted  on  a  chair,  and  vociferating  the 
most  odious  insults  f^ainst  us,  whilst  he  threatens,  by  his 
gestures,  the  inhabitants  of  the  palace ;  on  the  other,  the 
populace  is  dragging  to  the  ba^  some  priest  or  soldier, 
whom  they  overwhehn  with  blows  and  outrages,  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  and  close  to  these  terrible  scenes,  persons  are 
playing  at  ball  or  walking  about  in  the  allees.  What  a  res- 
idence— ^what  a  life — what  a  people!"  Dumouriez  could 
but  lament  with  the  ro3ral  family,  and  exhort  them  to  be 
patient.  But  the  endurance  of  the  victims  is  exhausted 
sooner  than  the  cruelty  of  the  executioner.  How  could  it  be 
expected  that  a  courageous  and  proud  princess,  who  had. 
been  constantly  surrounded  by  the  adulation  of  the  court, 
could  love  the  Revdution  that  was  the  instrument  of  her 
humiliation  and  her  torture  ?  or  see  in  this  indifferent  and 
crud  nation  a  people  worthy  of  empire  and  of  Uberty  ? 

xrv. 

t 
When  all  his  measures  with  the  court  were  coneerted,^ 
I>unK>uriez  no  Icmger  he^tated  to  leap  over  the  spac6  that 
divided  the  king  and  the  extreme  party,  a<id  to  give  the 
government  the  form  of  pure  patriotism.  He  made  over- 
tures to  the  Jacobins,  and  boldly  presented  himself  at  their 
sitting  the  next  day.  The  chamber  was  thronged,  and  the 
ap|>arition  of  Dumouries  struck  the  tribunes  with  mute 
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conduct  von  lor  him  at  once  the  favor  of  the  Assembly ;  ioit 
no  one  suspected  that  so  much  audacity  concealed  so  much 
stratagem,  and  they  saw  in  him  only  the  minister  who  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  people,  and  every  one  hastened 
to  receive  him. 

It  w^  the  moment  when  the  bonnet  rouge,  the  jsymbol  of 
extreme  ojnnion,  a  species  of  livery  worn  by  the  demagogues 
and  flatter^«  of  the  people,  had  been  almost  imanimously 
adopted  by  the  Jacobins.  This  emblem,  like  many  similar 
ones  received  by  the  revolutions  from  the  hand  of  chance, 
was  a  mystery  even  to  those  who  wore  it.^  It  had  been 
adopted  fpr  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  the  triumph  of  the 
solders  of  Chateauvieux.  Some  said  it  was  the  coiffure  of 
the  galley-slaves,  once  in£amous,  but  glorious  since  It  had 
covered  the  brows  of  these  martyrs  of  the  insuirection  ;  and 
they  added  that  t^  people  wished  to  purify  this  head-dresd 
from  every  stam  by  wearing  it  themselves.  Others' only  saw 
in  it  the  Phrygian  bonnet,  a  symbol  of  freedom  for  slaves. 

'I'he  homnet  rouge  had  from  its  first  appesosnee  been  the 
subject  of  dispute  and  dissension  atnoi^t  the  Jacobins ;  the 
exaltes  wore  it,  whilst  the  moderes  yet  abstained  from  adopts 
ing  it  Dumouiiez  did  not  hesitate,  but  mounted  the  tnb^ 
une,  placed  ^lis  sign  €^  patriotism  on  his  head,  and  at  once 
assumed  the  emblem  of  the  most  prominent  party,  whilst  this 
mute  yet  significant  eloquence  awakened  a  burst  of  enthu^ 
siasm  on  every  dde  of  the  SaUe.  *^  Brothers  and  Mends,'* 
said  Dumouriez,  *'  every  instant  of  my  lifb  shall  be  devoted 
to  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  to  justifying 
the  king's  choice.  I  will  employ  in  all  negotiation  the  force 
of  a  free  people,  and  befwre  long  theese  negotiations  will  pro- 
duce a  lasting  peace  or  a  decisive  war.  (Appiause.)  If  we 
have  this  war  I  will  abandon  my  political  post,  and  I  Will 
assume  my  rank  in  the  army  to  tiiumphy  or  perish  a  free 
man  with  my  brethren,  A  heavy  weight  presses  on  me,  aid 
me  to  bear  it ;  I  require  your  counsels,  transmit  them  to  me 
through  your  journals.  T^l  me  truth,  even  the  most  un« 
.palatable ;  but  repel  calumny,  and  do  not  repulse  a  citizen 
whom  you  know  to  be  sincere  and  intrepid,  and  who  devOtea 
himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  and  the  nation." 

The  president  replied  to  the  mimster  that  the  society 
gloried  in  coimting  Mm  amoz^t  its  brethren*  Th^SQ  woi^ds 
occasioned  some  BiOnxnirs/  whieh  were  stifled  by  ih%  aeela* 
mations  that  followed  I)umouriez  to  his  place.    It  was  pi^ 
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posed  tliat  the  two  speeches  should  be  printed.  Legendre 
opposed  the  motion  from  economical  motives,  but  was  hissed 
by  the  tribunes.  "  Why  these  imu^ual  honors,  and  this  re- 
ply of  the  president  to  the  minister  ?"  said  Collot  d^erbois. 
"  If  he  comes  here  as  a  minister,  there  is  no  reply  to  make 
him.  If  he  comes  here  as  an  associate  and  a  brother,  he 
does  no  more  than:  his  duty ;  he  only  raises  himself  to  the 
level  of  our  opinions^  There  is  but  one  answer  to  be  tnade> 
— ^let  him  act  as  he  has  spoken.'^  Dumouriez  raised  his 
hand,  and  gesticulated  to  Collot  d'Herbois. 

Robespierre  rose,  smiled  sternly  on  Dumouriez,  and  said, 
"  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  it  fe  utterly  impossiWe 
for  a  minister  to  be  a  patriot,  aiid  I  accept  with  pleasure  the 
promises  that  M.  Dumouriez  has  just  given  us.  When  he 
8h£^  have  verified  these  promises,  when  he  has  dissipated 
the  foes  armed  against  us  by  his  predecessors,  and  by  the 
conspirators  who  even  now  hold  the  reins  of  government, 
spite  of  the  expulsion  of  several  ministers,  then,  and  then 
only,  I  shall  be  inclined  to  bestow  on  him  the  praises  he  will 
have  merited,  and  I  shall  even  m  that  case  deem  that  every 
good  citizen  in  this  assembly  is  his  equal.  The  people  only 
IS  great,  is  worthy  in  my  eyes ;  the  toys  of  ministeritd  power 
fade  into  insignificance  before  it.  It  is  out  of  respect  for 
the  people,  for  the  minister  himself,  that  I  demand  that  his 
pres^ice  here  be  not  marked  by  any  of  those  homages  that 
mark  the  decay  of  public  feeling.  He  asks  us  to  counsel  the 
ministers ;  I  promise  him,  on  my  part,  to  give  him  advice 
which  will  be  useful  to  them  and  to  the  country  at  large. 
So  long  as  M.  Dumouriez  shall  prove  by  acts .  of  pure  pa- 
triotism, and  by  real  services  to  his  country,  that  he  is  the 
brother  of  all  good  citizens,  and  the  defender  of  the  people, 
he  shall  find  none  but  supporters  here.  I  do  not  dread  the 
presence  of  any  minister  m  this  society,  but  I  declare  that 
the  instant  a  minister  possesses  more  ascendency  here  than 
a  citizen,  J  will  demand  his  ostracism.  But  this  will  never 
happen/' 

Robespierre  left  the  tribune,  and  Dumouriez  cast  himself 
into  his  arms ;  the  Assembly  rose,  and  sealed  by  its  applause ' 
their  fraternal  embrace,  in  which  all  saw  the  augury  of  the 
union  of  power  and  the  ipeople.  The  president  Doppet  read 
(the  bonnet  rouge  on  his  head)  a  letter  from  Petion  to  the 
society,  on  the  subject  of  this  new  head-dress  adopted  by  the 
patriots,  and  on  which  Potion  spoke  against  this  superfluous 
mark  of  ^nmsme. 
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*'  This  sign,"  said  he,  **  instead  of  increasing  your  popu- 
larity, alarms  the  public  mind  and  affords  a  pretext  for  cal- 
umnies agaiust  you.  The  moment  is  serious,  the  demonstra- 
tions of  patriotism  should  be  as  senous  as  the  times.  It  is 
the  enemies  of  the  Revoluticm  who  urge  it  to  these  frivolities 
in  order  that  they  may  have  the  right  to  accuse  it  of  frivolity 
and  thoughtlessness.  They  thus  give  patriotism  the  appear- 
ance'of  faction,  and  these  emblems  divide  those  they  should 
rally.  However  great  the  vogue  that  counsels  them  to-day, 
they  will  n.ever  be  universally  adopted,  for  every  man  really 
devoted  to  the  public  welfare  will  be  quite  indifferent  to  a 
hormet  rmige.  Liberty  will  neither  be  more  majestic  nor 
more  glorious  in  this  garb,  but  the  very  signs  with  which 
you  adorn  her  will  serve  as  a  pretext  for  dissension  amongst 
her  children.  A  civil  war,  commencing  in  sarcasm  and 
ending  in  bloodshed,  may  be  caused  by  a  ridiculous  mani- 
festation.    I  leave  you  to  meditate  on  these  ideas." 

XV. 

Whilst  this  letter  was  being  read,  the  president,  a  timorous 
man,  who  perceived  the  agency  of  Robespierre  in  the  advice 
of  Petion,  had  quietly  removed  from  his  head  the  repudiated 
honnet  rouge,  and  the  members  of  the  society,  one  after  an- 
other, followed  his  example.  Robespierre  alone,  who  had 
never  adopted  this  bauble  of  the  fashion,  and  with  whom 
Potion  had  concerted  this  letter,  mounted  the  tribune,  and 
said,  "  I,  in  common  with  the  mayor  of  Paris,  respect  every- 
thing that  bears  the  image  of  liberty ;  but  we  have  a  sign 
which  recalls  to  us  constantly  our  oath  to  live  and  die  free, 
and  here  is  this  sign.  (He  showed  his  cockad^.)  The 
citizens,  who, have  adopted  the  hormet  rouge  through  a  laud- 
able patriotism,  will  lose  nothing  by  laying  it  aside.  The 
friends  of  the  Revolution  will  continue  to  recognize  each 
other  by  the  sign  of  virtue  and  of  reason.  These  emblems 
are  ours  alone ;  all  those  may  be  imitated  by  traitors  and 
aristocrats.  In  the  name  of  France  I  rally  you  again  to  the 
only  standard  that  strikes  terror  into  her  foes.  Let  us  alone 
retain  the  cockade  and  the  banner,  beneath  which  the  con- 
stitution was  bom." 

The  bonnet  rouge  instantly  disappeared  in  the  Assembly ; 
but  even  the  voice  of  Robespierre,  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
Jacobins,  could  not  arrest  the  outbreak  of  enthusiasm  that 
had  placed  the  sign  of  avenging  equality  ("  Vegalite  vengC" 
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fMM")  on  every  head ;  and  the  eyenii^^  of  the  day  on  wluch 
it  was  repudiated  at  the  Jacobins  saw  it  inaugurated  at  all 
the  theatres.  The  bust  of  Voltaire,  the  destroyer  of  preju- 
dice, was  adorned  with  the  Phrygian  cap  of  liberty,  amidst 
the  shouts  of  the  spectators,  whilst  the  cap  and  pike  became 
the  uniform  and  weapon  of  the  citizen  soldier.  The  Girondists, 
who  had  attacked  this  sign  as  long  as  it  appeared  to  them 
the  livery  of  Robespierre,  began  to  excuse  it  as  soon  as 
Robespierre  repulsed  it.  Brissot  himself^  in  his  report  of 
what  passed  at  this  sitting,  regrets  this  symbol,  because, 
"  adopted  by  the  most  indignant  portion  of  the  people,  it 
humiliated  the  rich,  and  became  the  terror  of  the  aristocracy." 
The  breach  between  these  two  men  became  wider  every  day, 
and  there  was  not  sufficient  space  in  the  Jacobins,  the  As- 
sembly, and  the  supreme  power  for  these  rival  ambitions, 
which  strove  for  the  dictatorship  of  opinion. 

The  nomination  of  the  ministers^  which  was  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  Girondists,  the  councils  held  at  Madame 
Roland's,  the  presence  of  Brissot,  of  Guadet,  of  Vergniaud  at 
the  deUberations  of  the  ministers,  the  appointment  of  all 
their  friends  to  the  government  offices,  served  as  themes  for 
the  clamors  of  the  exaltes  of  the  Jacobins.  These  Jacobins 
were  termed  Montagnards,  from  the  high  benches  occupied 
in  the  Assembly  by  the  friends  of  Robespierre  and  Danton. 
"  Remember,"  they  said,  "  the  almost  prophetic  sagacity  of 
Robespierre,  when,  in  answer  to  Brissot,  who  attacked  the 
former  minister  De  Lessart,  he  made  this  allusion  to  the 
Girondist  leader,  which  has  been  so  speedily  justified, — *  For 
me,  who  do  not  aim  at  the  ministry  either  for  myself  or  my 
friends.' "  On  their  side  the  Girondist  journals  heaped  op- 
probrium on  this  handful  of  calumniators  and  petty  tyrants, 
who  resembled  Catiline  in  crimes  if  not  in  courage ;  thus 
war  commenced  by  sarcasm.  -^ 

The  king,  however,  ^hen  the  ministry  was  completed, 
wrote  the  Assembly  a  letter,  more  resembling  an  abdication 
into  the  hands  of  opinion  than  the  constitutional  act  of  a 
free  power.  Was  this  humiliating  resignation  an  affectation 
of  slavery,  or  a  sign  of  restraint  and  degradation  made  from 
the  throne  to  the  armed  powers,  in  order  that  they  might 
comprehend  that  he  was  no  longer  free,  and  only  see  in  him 
the  crowned  automaton  of  the  Jacobins  ?  The  letter  was  in 
these  terms : 

"Profoundly  touched  by  the  disorders  that  afflict  the 
French  nation,  and  by  the  duty  imposed  on  me  by  the  con- 
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fititatioA  of  m^kMoe  drer  tbe  mainteiiiinee  of  ohier  and 
puUic  tranquiUitj,  I  hare  not  ceased  to  employ  every  means 
that  it  places  at  my  disposal  to  execute  the  laws.  I  had 
selected  as  my  prime  agents  men  recommended  by  the  pnrity 
iii  their  prindples  and  their  opinions.  They  have  quitted 
the  ministry ;  and  I  hare  feh  it  my  duty  to  replace  them  by 
men  who  bold  a  high  poeiticm  in.  pubUc  favor.  You  have 
so  often  repeated  that  this  measure  was  the  only  means  of 
insuring  the  re*«8tdi^hment  of  order  imd  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws,  that  I  have  deemed  it  Btimg  to  adopt  it»  that  no 
pretext  may  be  afforded  for  doubting  my  sincere  desire  to 
add  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  ai  my  country.  I  have 
appointed  M.  Clavidre  minist^  of  the  contributions,  and  M. 
Eoland  minister  of  ^e  interior*  The  person  whom  I  had 
chosen  as  the  mimster  of  justice  has  prayed  me  to  make 
another  choice  :  when  I  shall  have  again  made  it  the 
Assembly  shall  be  duly  informed.     (Signed)    Louis." 

The  Aas^nbly  received  this  message  with  loud  applause ; 
for  the  king  once  in  its  power,  it  could  employ  him  in  the 
work  of  regeneration.  The  most  perfect  harmony  appeared 
to  reign  in  the  council.  The  kii^  astonished  his  new  minis- 
ters by  his  assiduity  and  his  aptitude  for  business.  He  con- 
v^nsed  with  every  one  on  the  subject  that  most  interested 
him.  He  questioned  Roland  on  his  works,  Dumrouriez  cm  his 
adv^itures,  and  Clavidre  on  the  financ^»  whilst  he  avixded 
the  irritating  topics  oi  general  policy.  Madame  Roland 
reproached  her  husband  with  l^ese  conversations,  and  be- 
sought him  to  make  use  of  his  time,  to  take  abstracts  of 
these  conversations,  and  to  keep  an  authentic  re^ster,  which 
would  one  day  cover  his  responsibiUty.  The  ministers  agreed 
to  dine  four  times  a  week  together,  in  order  to  concert  their 
acts  and  language  in  the  king's  presence.  It  was  at  these 
private  meetings  that  BuEot,  Guadet,  Yergniaud,  Gensonn6, 
and  Brissot  infused  into  the  ministers  the  feeUngs  of  their 
party,  and  reigned  unseen  over  the  Assembly  and  the  king. 
Dumouries  soon  became  lin  object  of  suspicion  to  them — ^his 
mind  escaped  their  dominion  by  its  greatness,  and  his  charac- 
ter escaped  their  fsuiaticism  by  its  pliability.  Madame  Roland^ 
seduced  by  his  eloquence,  yet  experienced  remorse  for  her 
admiration ;  she  felt  Uiat  the  genius  of  this  man  was  neoes- 
uaxj  to  her  party,  but  that  genius  without  virtue  would  be 
fatal  to  the  republic ;  and  she  infused  distrust  of  Dumouries 
into  the  mind  of  her  allies.  The  king  invariably  adjourned 
the  sanction  wluch  the  Qirondists  deimmded  from  him  to  the 
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decree  agafntt  the  priesto  ai^  emi§^8.  Foreseeing  tist  ihej 
would  be  called  upon,  sooner  cft  later,  to  give  an  account  of 
tiieir  responsibility  to  the  nation,  Madame  Boland  wished  to 
take  precautionary  measures.  She  persuaded  her  husband 
to  write  a  confidential  letter  to  the  king,  full  of  the  most 
austere  lessons  of  patriotism ;  to  read  it  himself  in  council  to 
this  prince;  and  to  keep  a  copy,  which  he  wouldjpublish  at 
the  proper  time  as  an  accusation  against  Louis  XVl.  and  a 
justification  of  himself.  This  treacherous  precaution  against 
the  perfidy  of  the  court  was  odious  as  a  snare  and  cowardly 
as  a  denunciation.  Passion  only,  which  disturbs  the  sight 
of  the  soul,  could  blind  a  generous-minded  woman  as  to  the 
nature  of  such  an  act ;  but  party  feeling  supplies  the  place 
of  morality,  justice,  and  even  of  virtue.  This  letter  was  a 
concealed  weapon,  with  which  Roland  reserved  to  himself 
the  power  of  mortally  wounding  the  reputation  of  the  king 
whilst  he  saved  his  own.  This  was  his  only  crime,  or  rather 
the  only  error  of.  his  hate;  and  this  was  the  only  cause  for 
remorse  he  felt  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 

XVI. 

"  Sire,"  said  Roland  in  this  celebrated  letter,  "  things  can- 
not remain  in  their  present  state ;  it  is  a  state  of  crisis,  and 
we  must  be  extricated  from  it  by  some  extreme  measure 
{une  explosion  quelconque),  France  has  given  itself  a  consti- 
tution ;  the  minority  are  undermining,  the  majority  are  de- 
fending, it.  There  arises  a  fierce  internal  struggle  in  which 
no  person  remains  neuter.  You  enjoyed  supreme  power, 
and  could  not  have  laid  it  down  without  regret.  The  ene- 
mies of  the  Revolution  took  into  calculation  the  sentiments 
they  presume  you  entertain.  Your  secret  favor  is  their 
strength.  Ought  you  now  ally  yourself  to  the  enemies  or 
the  friends  of  the  constitution?  Pronounce  once  for  all. 
Royalty,  clergy,  nobility,  aristocracy,  must  abhor  these 
changes,  which  destroy  them :  on  the  other  hand,  the  people 
see  the  triumph  of  their  rights  in  the  Revolution,  and  will 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  despoiled.  The  declaration  of 
rights  has  become  their  new  Gospel :  liberty  is  henceforth 
the  religion  of  the  people.  In  this  shock  of  opposing  inter- 
ests, all  sentiments  have  become  extreme — opinions  have 
assumed  the  accent  of  enthusiasm.  The  coimtry  is  no  longer 
an  abstraction,  but  a  real  being,  to  which  we  are  attached 
by  the  happiness  it  promises  to  us,  and  the  sacrifices  we 
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kave  made  for  it.  To  what  point  will  thk  patriotism  be 
exalted  at  the  moment  now  imminent,  when  the  enemies' 
forces  without  are  about  to  combine  with  the  intrigues  within 
to  assail  it?  The  rage  of  the  nation  will  be  taiible  if  it 
have  not  confidence  in  you.  But  this  confidence  is  not  to  be 
acquired  hy  words,  but  by  aets.  Give  unquestiimable  proofs 
of  your  sincerity.  For  instance,  two  important  decrees  have 
been  passed,  both  deeply  important  for  the  security  of  the 
state,  and  the  delay  of  your  sanction  excites  distrust.  Be  on 
your  guard :  distrust  is  not  very  wide  from  hatred,  and  hatred 
does  not  hesitate'  at  crime.  If  you  do  not  give  satisfaction 
to  the  Revolution,  it  will  be  cemented  by  blood.  Desperate 
measures  which  you  may  be  advised  to  adopt  to  intimidate 
Paris,  to  control  the  Assembly,  woidd  only  cause  the  devel- 
opment of  that  sullen  energy,  the  mother  of  great  devotions 
and  great  attempts  (this  was  meant  indirectly  for  Dumourier, 
who  had  advised  firm  measures).  You  are  deceived.  Sire, 
when  the  nation  is  represented  to  you  as  hostile  to  the 
throne,  and  to  yourself.  Love,  serve  the  Revolution,  and  the 
people  will  love  it  in  you.  Deposed  priests  are  agitating  the 
provinces :  ratify  the  measures  requisite  to  put  down  their 
tanaticism.  Paris  is  uneasy  as  to  its  security :  sancticm  the 
measures  which  summon  a  camp  of  citizens  beneath  its 
walk.  Still  more  delays,  and  you  will  be  considered  as  a 
conspirator  and  an  accomplice.  Just  Heaven!  hast  thou 
stricken  kings  with  blindess  ?  I  know  that  the  language  of 
truth  is  rarely  welcomed  at  the  foot  of  thrones :  I  know,  too, 
that  it  is  the  withholding  the  truth  from  the  councils  of  kings 
which  renders  revolutions  so  often  necessary.  As  a  citizen, 
and  as  a  minister,  I  owe  the  truth  to  the  kmg,  and  nothing 
shall  prevent  my  making  it  reach  his  ear.  I  demand  that 
we  should  have  here  a  secretary  of  council  to  register  our 
deliberations.  Responsible  ministers  should  have  a  witness 
of  their  opinions.  K  this  witness  existed,  I  should  not  now 
address  your  majesty  in  writing." 

The  threat  was  no  less  evident  than  the  treachery  oi  this 
letter ;  and  the  last  sentence  indicated,  in  equivocal  terms, 
the  odious  use  which  Roland  meant  one  day  to  make  of  it. 
The  magnanimity  of  Yergniaud  was  excited  against  this 
step  of  the  powerful  Girondist  minister :  Dumouriez's  miU^ 
tary  loyalty  was  roused  by  it :  the  kii^  listened  to  the  read- 
ing of  it  with  the  calmness  of  a  man  accustomed  to  put  up 
with  insult.   The  Girondists  were  informed  of  it  in  the  secret 
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eounoilA  at  Ma&one  Bohad's,  loid  Roland  ^pt  9t  oopy  ta 
oaver  bimBelf  at  the  hour  of  his  fall. 

xvn. 

At  this  moment  secret  understaodmg&i*  mi^oi^  to  Bo« 
knd  himself,  wefe  formed  by  the  three  Girondist  chie&» 
Yergniaud,  Guadet,  and  Gensonixe  mi  the  ohiteau,  through 
Boze,  the  king's  painter.  A  letter,  intended  fpr  the  mon- 
arch's perusal,  was  written  by  them.  Th^  iron  ohest  guarded 
it  for  the  day  of  accusatiofi. 

"  You  ask  of  us,"  nms  this  epistle,  *'  what  is  our  opinion 
as  to  the  state  of  France,  and  the  choice  of  measures  M  to 
save  the  public  weak  Questioned  by  you  cono^dming  $uch 
important  interests,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  reply.  The  con- 
duct of  the  executiye  power  is  the  cause  of  sil  the  eyil.  The 
king  is  deeeired  by  persuading  him  that  it  is  the  cliubs  and 
factions  which  foment  public  agitation.  This  is  placing  the 
cause  of  the  evti  in  its  symptoms.  If  the  people  was  re- 
assured of  the  loyahy  of  the  king,,  it  would  grow  tranquil, 
and  factions  die  a  natural  death.  But  so  long  as  eonspirar 
cies,  internal  and  extermd,  appear  favored  by  the  king» 
troubles  will  perpetually  sprii^  up,  and  continually  increase 
the  mistrust  of  the  citizens.  The  present  tendency  of  thing* 
is  evidently  towards  a  crisis,  all  the  chances  of  which  are 
opposed  to  royalty.  They  are  making  o(  the  chief  of  a  free 
nation,  the  chief  of  a  party.  The  opposite  party  ought  to 
consider  him,  not  as  a  king,  but  as  an  enwaay.  What  is  to 
be  hoped  from  the  success  of  nmnoeuvres  carried  on  with 
foreigners,  in  order  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  throne  ? 
They  will  give  to  the  king  the  appearance  of  a  violent  usur- 
pation of  the  rights  of  the  nation.  The  same  force  which 
would  have  se^ed  ttaa  violent  restoration  would  be  necessary 
to  maintain  it.  It  would  produce  a  permanent  civil  war.  At- 
tached as  we  are  to  the  interests  oi  the  nation*  from  which 
we  shall  never  separate  those  of  the  king,  we  think  that  the 
sole  means  by  which  he  can  alleviate  the  evils  that  threaten 
the  empire  and  the  throne,  is  to  identify  himself  with  the 
n£^n.  Renewed  protestations  are  useless ;  w^  v^ust  have 
deeds.  Let  the  king  abandon  every  idea,  of  increased  power 
ol^red  to  hipi  by  the  succor  of  foreigners.  Let  him  obtain 
from  cabinets  hostile  to  the  Revolution  the  wil^dra^^al  of  the 
troops  who  pre^s  upon  our  frontiera.  If  that  b^impowiWei  lei 
him  arm  the  nation  himself^  and  direct  it  against  the  enemies 
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ti  the  constitution.  Let  him  choose  his  ministers  amoi^t 
the  leiEMiing  men  of  the  ReTcdution.  Let  him  offer  the  mnakets 
and  horses  of  his  own  guard.  Let  him  publish  the  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  civil  liat^  and  thus  prove  that  the 
secret  treasury  is  not  the  source  of  counter-revolutionary 
^ts.  Let  him  apply  himself  for  a  law  respecting  the  edu- 
cation of  the  prince  rqyal,  and  let  him  be  broi^ht  up  in  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution.  Finally,  let  him  withdraw  from 
M.  de  La  Fayette  the  command  of  the  army.  If  the  king 
shall  adopt  these  determinf^tions,  and  persist  in  them  with 
fimmess,  the  constitution  is  saved  !** 

This  letter,  conveyed  to  the  king  by  Thierri,  had  not  been 
sought  by  him.  He  was  annoyed  at  the  many  plans  of  sug-» 
cor  sent  to  him.  "  What  do  these  men  mean  ?*'^he  inqtiired  of 
Bo9e.  ''  Have  I  not  done  ail  that  they  advise  ?  Have  I  not 
chosen  patriots  for  ministers  ?  Have  I  not  rejected  succor 
from  without?  Have  I  not  repudiated  my  brothers,  and 
hindered,  as  far  as  in  me  lies>  the  coalition,  and  ^rmed  the 
frontiers?  Have  I  not  been,  since  my  accqitance  of  the 
constitution,  more  faithful  than  the  malcontents  themselves 
to  my  oath?" 

The  Girondist  leaders,  still  undecided  between  the  repub- 
lic and  the  monarchy,  thus  felt  the  pulse  of  power — some- 
times of  the  Assembly,  sometimiBs  of  the  king ;  ready  to  seize 
it  wherever  they  should  find  it;  but  discovering  it  on  the 
side  of  the  king,  they  judged  that  there  was  more  certainty 
in  sappbg  than  in  consolidating  the  throne,  and  they  inclined 
Bftore  than  ever  to  a  factious  policy. 

XVIIL 

StiU,  hf^f-masters  of  the  council  through  Roland,  Glavi^re, 
and  Servaja^  who  had  succeeded  De  Grave,  they  bore  to  a 
certain  extent  the  responsibility  of  these  three  ministers. 
The  Jacobins  began  to  require  frdm  them  an  account  of  the 
Bfita  of  a  ministry  which  waa  in  their  hands,  and  bore  their 
name.  Dumourie?,  placed  between  the  king  and  the  Giron- 
dists, saw  daily  the  increasing  want  of  confidence  between  his 
colleagues  and  himself ;  they  suspected  his  probity  equally 
with  fis  patriotism.  He  had  profited  by  his  popularity  and 
ascendency  over  the  Jacobins  to  demand  of  the  Assembly  a 
sma  of  6,(XK),000  (240>000;j)  of  secret  service  money  on  hia 
accession  tQ  tiie  njiniatry.    ^e  apparent  destination  of  thia 
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powers  from  the  coalition,  and  to  foment  reTolotio&aiy 
symptoms  in  Belgium.  Dumouriez  alone  knew  the  channels 
by  which  this  money  was  to  flow.  His  exhausted  personid 
fortune,  his  costly  tastes,  his  attachment  to  a  seductive  wo- 
man, Madame  de  Beauvert,  sister  to  Bivarol ;  his  intimacy 
with  men  of  unj^rincipled  character  and  irregular  haluts^ — 
reports  of  extortion  charged  on  his  ministry,  and  falling,  if 
not  on  him  on  those  he  trusted,  tarnished  his  character  in  the 
eyes  of  Madame  Roland  and  her  husband.^  Probity  is  the 
virtue  of  democrats,  for  the  people  look  first  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  govern  them.  The  Girondists,  pure  as  men  of 
the  ancient  time,  feared  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  of  this 
nature  on  their  characters,  and  Dumouriez's  carelessness  on 
this  point  annoyed  them.  They  complained.  Gensomie  and 
Brissot  insinuated  their  feelings  to  him  on  this  point  at  Bo- 
land's.  Boland  himself,  authorized  by  his  age  and  austerity 
of  manners,  took  upon  himself  to  remind  Dumouriez  that  a 
public  man  owes  respect  to  decorum  and  revolutionary  man- 
ners. The  warrior  turned  the  remonstrance  into  pleasantry, 
rephed  to  Boland  that  he  owed  his  blood  to  the  nation,  but 
neither  owed  it  the  sacrifice  of  his  tastes  nor  his  amours ; 
that  he  imderstood  patriotism  as  a  hero^  and  not  as  a  puritan. 
The  bitterness  of  h&  languajge  left  venom  behind,  and  they 
separated  with  mutual  ill-feeling. 

From  this  day  forth  he  lio  Icmger  visited  at  Roland's 
evening  meetings.  Madame  Roland,  who  understood  the 
human  heart  by  the  superior  instinct  of  her  genius  and  her 
sex,  was  not  deceived  by  the  general's  tactics.  "  The  hour 
is  come  to  destroy  Dumouriez,"  she  said  boldly  to  her 
friends.  "  I  know  very  well,"  she  added,  addressing  Ro- 
land, "that  you  are  incapable  of  descending  either  to  in- 
trigue or  revenge;  but  remember  that  Dumouriez  must 
conspire  in  his  heart  against  those  who  have  wounded  him. 
When  such  daring  remonstrances  Jiave  been  made  to  such  a 
man,  and  uselessly  made,  it  is  necessary  to  strike  the  blow 
if  we  would  not  be  struck  ourselves."  She  felt  truly,  and 
spoke  sagaciously.  Dumouriez,  whose  rapid  glance  had 
seen  behind  the  Girondists  a  party  strcmger  and  bolder  than 
their  own,  began  from  this  time  to  connect  himself  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Jacobins.  He  thought,  and  with  reason,  that 
party  hatred  would  be  more  potent  than  patriotism,  and 
that  by  flattering  the  rivalry  of  Robespierre  and  Danton 
against  Brissot,  Petion,  and  Roland,  he  should  find  in  the 
Jacobiw  themselves  a  suppiHi  for  the  goremment.    He 
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ISoti  the  king,  pitied  the  queen,  and  all  his  prejudiqes  were 
in  favor  of  the  monarchy.  He  wonkl  have  heen  as  proud  to 
restore  the  throne  as  to  serve  the  republic.  Skilful  in  hand- 
ling men,  every  instrument  was  good  that  was  available ;  to 
get  rid  of  the  Girondists,  who,  by  oppressing  the  king, 
menaeed  himself,  and  to  go  and  seek  further  off  and  lower 
than  these  rhetoricians,  tl^t  popularity  which  was  necessary 
to  him  when  opposed  to  them,  was  a  master-stroke  of 
genius :  he  tried  it,  and  succeeded.  From  this  epoch  may 
be  dated  his  connection  with  Camille  Desmoulins  and  Danton. 

Danto*  and  Dumouriez  came  to  an  understanding  the 
aoctter,  because  in  their  vices,  Uke  their  good  qualities,  they 
cksdy  reseHibled  each  other.  Danton,  luce  Dumouriez,  ofoly 
wanted  the  impulse  of  the  Revolution.  Principles  were 
trifles  with  him;  what,  suited  his  energy  and  his  ambition 
was  that  tumultuous  turmoil  which  cast  down  and  elevated 
men,  from  the  throne  to  nothing,  from  nothing  to  fortune  and 
power.  The  intoxication  of  movement  was  to  Danton,  as  to 
Dumouriez,  the  continual  need  of  their  disposition:  the 
Revolution  was  to  them  a  baMle-field,  whose  whirl  charmed 
and  pr<nnoted  them. 

Yet  any  other  revolution  would  have  suited  them  as  well ; 
despotism  or  liberty,  king  or  people.  Thwe  are  mext  whose 
atanosphere  is  the  whiriwind  of  events — ^who  only  breathe 
eadly  in  a  storm  c^  agitaticm.  Moreover,  if  Dumouriez,  had 
the  vices  or  levities  of  courts,  Danton  had  the  vices  and 
licentiousness  of  the  mob.  These  vices,  how  different  soever 
in  form,  are  the  same  at  bottom ;  they  understand  each  other, 
they  are  a  point  of  contact  between  the  weaknesses  of  the 
great  and  the  corruption  of  the  small  Dumouriez  under- 
stood Danton  at  the  first  glance,  and  Danton  a]k>wed  himself 
to  be  approapched  and  tamed  by  Dumouriez.  Their  connec- 
tion, often  suspected  of  bribery  on  the  one  hand,  and  venaUty 
on  the  other,  subsisted  secretly  or  publicly  until  the  exile  of 
Dumouriez  and  the  death  of  Danton.  Camille  Desmoulins, 
freed  of  Danton  and  Robespkrre,  attached  himself  also  to 
Dumouriez,  and  brought  his  name  constantly  fc^ward  in  his 
pamf^kts.  The  Ori^ns  party,  who  held  on  with  the  Jaco- 
bins, by  Sillery,  Lados,  and  Madame  de  Genlis,  also  sought 
the  friendship  of  the  new  minister.  As  to  Robespierre, 
^ose  policy  was  perpetual  reserve  with  all  parties,  he 
affected  nei^er  liking  nor  dislike  towards  Dumouriez,  but 
was  secietfy  delated  at  aeemg  him^  beoome  a  rival  to-hia 
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enemieB.    At  least  be  never  aeciued  him.    It  is  ^UflBbeidt  long 
to  hate  the  enemy  of  those  whom  we  hate. 

XIX. 

The  growing  hatred  of  Robespieite  and  Brissot  became 
daily  more  deadly.  The  sittings  of  the  Jacobins  and  the 
newspapers  were  the  continual  theatre  of  the  struggles  and 
reconciliations  of  these  two  men.  Equal  in  strength  in  the 
nation — equal  in  talent  in  the  tribune — it  was  evident  that 
they  were  afraid  of  each  other  in  their  attacks.  They  affected 
mutual  respect,  even  when  most  offensive  ;  but  this  repressed 
animosity  only  corroded  their  hearts  more  deeply,  and^it 
burst  forth  occasionally  beneath  the  politeness  of  their  lan- 
guage, Hke  death  beneath  the  glance  of  steel. 

Ail  these  fermentations  of  division,  rivalryj^  and  resent- 
ment, boiled  over  in  the  April  sittings.  They  were  like  a 
general  review  of  two  great  parties  who  were  about  to  destroy 
the  empire  in  disputing  their  own  ascendency.  The  Feuil- 
lants  or  moderate  constitutionalists  were  the  victims,  that  each 
of  the  two  popular  parties  mutually  immolated  to  the  suspi- 
cions and  rage  oi  parties.  Raederer,  a  moderate  Jacobin, 
was  accused  of  having  dined  with  the  Feuillants,  friends  of 
La  Fayette.  "  I  do  not  only  inculpate  Baederer,"  exclaimed 
Tallien,  "  I  denounce  Condorcet  and  Brissot.  Let  us  drive 
from  our  society  the  ambitious  and  the  Cromwellites." 

'*  The  moment  for  unmasking  traitors  will  soon  arrive," 
said  Robespierre  in  his  turn.  "  I  do  not  desire  to  unmask 
them  to-day.  The  blow  when  struck  must  be  decisive.  I 
wish  that  all  France  heard  me  now.  I  wish  that  the  culpable 
chief  of  these  factions,  La  Fayette,  was  here  with  all  his 
army ;  I  would  say  to  his  soldiers,  whilst  I  presented  my 
breast, — Strike!  That  moment  would  be  the  last  of  La 
Fayette  and  the  intrigants**  (this  name  had  been  invented  by 
Robespierre  for  the  Girondists.)  Fauchet  excused  himself 
for  having  said  that  Guadet,  Vergniaud,  Gensonne,  and 
Brissot  might  be,  advantageously  for  the  country,  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  government.  The  Girondists  were  accused 
of  dreaming  of  a  protector,  the  Jacobins  a  tribune  of  the 
people. 

At  last,  Brissot  rose  to  reply.  "  I  am  here  to  defend  my- 
self," he  said.  ''  What  are  my  crimes  ?  I  am  said  to  have 
made  seven  ministers — I  keep  up  a  connection  with  La 
Fayetttt— »I  desire  to  make  a  protector  of  him.    Oertainly 
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sreat  power  is  thus  assigned  to  me  by  tbpse  Tfho  think  ^bat 
from  my  fourth  story  I  have  dictated  laws  to  the  Chateau 
of  the  Tuileries.  But  if  it  even  were  true  tjiat  I  had  made 
ministers,  how  long  has  it  been  a  crime  to  have  confided  the 
interests  of  the  people  to  the  hands  of  the  people  ?  This 
minister  is  about,  it  is  said,  to  distribute  all  his  favors  to  the 
Jacobins !  Ah !  would  to  heaven  that  aU  the  places  were 
filled  by  Jacobins  !** 

At  these  words  Camille  Desmoulins,  Brissot's  enemy,  coa- 
oealed  in  the  chamber,  bowing  towards  his  neighbors,  said 
aloud  with  a  sneering  laugh,  "  What  a  cunning  rogue ! 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes  never  uttered  more  eloquent  insinu- 
ations." Cries  of  angry  feeling  burst  from  the  ranks  of 
Brissot's  friends^  who  clamored  for  Camille  Desmoulins*  ex- 
pulsion. A  censor  of  the  chamber  declared  that  the  remarks 
of  the  pamphleteer  were  disgraceful,  and  order  was  restored. 
Brissot  proceeded.  •*  Denunciation  is  the  weapon  of  the 
people :  I  do  not  complain  of  this.  Do  you  know  who  are 
its  bitterest  enemies?  Those  who  prostitute  denunciation. 
Yes ;  but  where  are^the  proofs  ?  Treat  with  the  deepest  con- 
tempt him  who  denounces  but  does  not  prove.  How  long 
have  a  protector  or  a  protectorate  been  talked  of?  Do  you 
know  why  ?  Is  it  to  accustom  the  ear  to  the  name  of  tri- 
bimeship  and  tribune.  They  do  not  see  that  a  tribuneship 
can  never  exist.  Who  would  dare  to  dethrone  the  constitu- 
tional king  ?  Who  would  dare  to,  place  the  crown  on  his 
head  ?  Who  can  imagine  that  the  race  of  Brutus  is  extinct  ? 
And  if  there  were  no  Brutus,  where  is  the  man  who  has  ten 
times  the  ability  of  Cromwell  ?  Do  you  believe  that  Crom- 
well himself  would  have  succeeded  in  a  revolution  like  ours  ? 
There  were  for  him  two  easy  roads  to  usurpation,  which  are 
to-day  closed — ^ignorance  and  fanaticism.  You  think  you 
see  a  Cromwell  in  a  La  Fayette.  You  neither  know  La 
Fayette  nor  your  times.  Cromwell  had  character — ^La 
Fayette  has. none.  A  man  does  not  become  protector  with- 
out boldness  and  decision ;  and  when  he  has  both,  this  so- 
ciety comprises  a  crowd  of  friends  of  liberty,  who  would 
rather  perish  than  support  him.  I  first  make  the  oath,  that 
either  equality  shall  reign*  or  I  will  die  contending  against 
protectors  and  tribunes.  Tribunes  !  they  are  the  worst  ene- 
mies of-  the  people.  They  flatter  to  enchain  it.  They  spread 
suspicions  of  virtue,  which  will  not  debase  itself.  Remember 
who  were  Aristides  and  Phooion,— tiiey  did  not  always  sit  in 
the  tribune/' 
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Brissot,  as  lie  darted  this  sarcasm,  looked  towards  Bobe^ 
spierre,  for  whom  he  meant  it.  Bdbespierre  tamed  pale, 
and  raised  his  head  suddenly.  "  They  did  not  always  sit  in 
the  tribune,"  continued  Brissot ;  "  they  were  at  their  posts 
in  the  camp  or  at  the  tribunals  (a  sneering  laugh  came  from 
the  Gironcfist  benches,  accusing  Robespierre  of  abandoning 
his  post  at  the  moment  of  danger).  They  did  not  disdain 
any  charge,  however  humble  it  might  be,  when  it  was  as- 
signed them  by  the  people :  they  spoke  seldom ;  they  did  not 
flatter  demagogues.;  they  never  denounced  witiiout  proofis ! 
The  calunmiators  did  not  spare  Phocicm.  He  was  the  victim 
of  an  adulator  of  the  people  !  Ah !  this  reminds  me  of  the 
horrible  calumny  uttered  against  Condorcet !  Who  are  you 
who  dare  to  slander  this  great  man  ?  What  have  you  done  ? 
What  are  your  labors,  your  writings  ?  Can  you  quote,  as 
he  can,  so  many  assaults  dtpin^  three  years  by  himself  with 
Voltaire  and  D'Alembert  agamst  the  throne,  superstition, 
prejudices,  and  the  aristocracy?  Where  would  you  be, 
where  this  tribune,  were  it  not  for  these  gentlemen  ?  Iliey 
are  your  masters ;  and  you  insult  those  who  gain  you  the 
voices  of  the  people.  You  assail  Condorcet,  as  though  his 
life  had  not  been  a  series  of  sacrifices !  A  philosopher,  he 
became  a  politician ;  academician,  he  became  a  newspaper 
writer ;  a  courtier,  he  became  one  of  the  people ;  noble,  he 
became  a  Jacobin !  Beware  I  you  are  following  the  concealed 
impulses  of  the  court.  Ah,  I  will  not  imitate  my  adversaries, 
I  would  not  repeat  those  rumors  which  assert  they  are  paid 
by  the  civil  list."  (There  was  a  report  that  Robespierre  had 
been  gained  over  to  oppose  the  war.)  "  I  shall  not  say  a 
word  of  a  secret  committee  which  they  frequent,  and  in 
which  are  concerted  the  means  of  influencing  this  society ; 
but  I  will  say  that  they  foUow  in  the  track  of  the  promoters 
of  civil  war.  I  will  say,  that  without  meaning  i^  they  do 
more  harm  to  the  patriots  than  the  court.  And  at  what 
moment  do  they  throw  division  amongst  us  ?  At  the  mo- 
ment when  we  have  a  foreign  war,  and  when  an  intestine 
war  threatens  us.  Let  us  put  an  end  to  these  disputes,  and 
let  us  go  to  the  order  of  the  day,  leaving  our  contempt  for 
odious  and  injurious  denunciations." 

XXr 

At  this,  Robespierre  and  Guadet,  equally  provoked,  wished 
to  enter  the  tribune.  "  It  is  forty-eight  hotui,"  iaid  Oiiadet, 
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**ihB,%  the  desire  of  Justifying  myself  has  weighed  upon  my 
liekrt ;  it  is  dnlj  a  few  ininutes  that  this  want  has  afifected 
^hespierre.  I  request  to  be  heard."  Leave  was  accorded, 
and  he  briefly  exculpated  himself.  "Be  especially  on  your 
guards"  he  said,  as  he  concluded,  and  pointed  to  Eobespierre, 
"aigainst  empirical  o^tors,  who  have  incessantly  in  their 
mouths  the  words  of  liberty,  tyranny,  conspiracy — always 
mixing  up  their  own  praises  with  the  deceit  they  impose 
Upon  the  people.  Do  justice  to  such  men!"^  "  Order  P' 
cried  ^>6ron,  Kobespierre's  friend ;  "  this  is  insult  iind  sar- 
caiEma."  The  tribune  resounded  with  applause  and  liooting. 
The  chamber  itself  was  divided  into  two  camps,  separated 
by  a  wide  space.  Harsh  names  were  exchanged,  threatening 
gesticulations  used,  and  hats  were  raised  and  shaken  about 
on  the  tops  of  canes.  "  I  am  called  a  wretch,^  (scelerat) 
continued  Guadet,  "  and  ^et  I  am  not  allowed  to  denounce 
a  man  who  inv^iably  thinsts  his  personal  pride  in  advance 
of  the  public  welfare.  A  man  who,  mcessantly  talking  c^ 
patriotism,  abandons  the  post  to  which  he  was  caSedi 
Yes,  I  denounce  to  you  a  man  who,  either  from  ambition  or 
misfortune,  has  become  the  idol  of  the  people !"  Here  the 
tumult  reached  its  height,  and  drowned  the  voice  of  Guadet, 
Robespierre  himself  requested  silehce  for  his  enemy. 
"Well,"  added  Guadet,  alarmed  or  softened  by  Robespierre's 
feigned  generosity,  "I  denounce  to  you  a  man  who,  from 
love  of  the  liberty  of  his  country,  ought  perhaps  to  impose 
upon  himself  the  law  of  ostracism  :  for  to  remove  him  from 
his  own  idolatry  is  to  serve  the  people  1"  These  words  were 
smothered  under  peals  of  affected  laughter.  Robespierre 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  tribune  with  studied  calmness. 
His  impassive  brow  involuntarily  brightened  at  the  smiles 
and  applaiuses  of  the  Jacobins.  ''This  speech  meets  all  my 
wishes,"  said  he,  looking  towards  Brissot  and  his  friends ; 
'*  it  includes  in  itself  all  the  inculpations  which  4;he  enemies 
by  whom  I  am  surrounded  have  brought  against  me.  In 
replying  to  M.  Guadet,  I  shall  reply  to  all.  I  am  invited  to 
nave  recourse  to  ostracism ;  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  some 
excess  of  vanity  in  my  condemning  myself — ^that  is  the  pun- 
ishment of  great  men,  and  it  is  only  for  M.  Brissot  to  class 
them.  I  am  reproached  for  being  so  constantly  in  the 
tribune.  Ah!  let  liberty  be  assured,  let  equality  be  con- 
firmed ;  let  the  intrigants  disappear,  and  you  will  see  me  as 
anxious  to  fly  from  this  tribune,  and  even  this  place,  as  you 
now  see  me  desirous  to  be  in  them.    Thus,  m  effect,  my 
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dearest  wishes  will  be  accomplished.  Happy  in  the  public 
liberty^  I  ahall  pass  my  peaceful  days  in  the  delights  of  a 
sweet  and  obscure  privacy." 

Robespierre  confined  himself  to  these  few  words,  fre- 
♦^uently  interrupted  by  the  murmurs  of  fanatical  enthusiasm^ 
md  then  adjourned  his  answer  to  the  following  sittings, 
^hen  Danton  was  seated  in  the  ahn-chair,  and  presided  over 
Jhis  struggle  between  his  enemies  and  his  rival.  Robespierre 
began  by  elevating  his  own  cause  to  the  height  of  a  national 
one.  He  defended  himself  for  having  first  provoked  his 
adversaries.  He  quoted  the  accusations  made,  and  the  in- 
jurious things  uttered  against  him,  by  the  Brissot  party. 
"  Chief  of  a  party,  agitator  of  the  people,  sejcret  agent  of  the 
Austrian  committee,"  he  said,  "  these  are  the  names  thrown 
in  my  teeth,  and  to  which  they  urge  me  to  reply  1  I  shall 
not  make  the  answer  of  Scipio  or  La  Fayette,  who,  when 
accused  in  the  tribune  of  the  crime  of  leze-nution,  only  re- 
plied by  their  silence.     I  shall  reply  by  my  life. 

"  A  pupil  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  his  doctrines  have 
inspired  my  soul  for  the  people.  The  spectacles  of  the  great 
assemblies  in  the  first  days  of  our  Revolution  have  filled  me 
with  hope.  I  soon  imderistood  the  diflference  that  exists  be- 
tween those  limited  assemblies,  composed  of  men  of  ambitious 
views,  or  egotists,  and  the  nation  itself.  My  voice  was 
stifled  there ;  but  I  preferred  rather  to  excite  the  murmurs 
of  the  enemies  of  truth,  than  to  obtain  applauses  that  were 
disgraceful.  I  threw  my  glance  beyond  this  limited  circle, 
and  my  aim  was  to  make  myself  heard  by  the  nation  and  the 
whole  human  race.  It  is  for  this  that  I  have  so  much  fre- 
quented the  tribune.  I  have  done  more  than  this — it  was  I 
who  gave  Brissot  and  Condorcet  to  France,  These  great 
philosophers  have  imquestionably  ridiculed  and  opposed  the 
priests  ;  but  they  have  not  the  less  courted  kings  and  gran- 
dees, out  of  whom  they  have  made  a  pretty  good  thing. 
(Laughter.)  You  do  not  forget  witJi  what  eagerness  they 
persecuted  the  genius  of  hberty  in  the  person  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  the  only  philosopher  who,  in  my  opinion,  has  de- 
served the  pubhc  honors  lavished  for  a  long  time  on  so 
many  political  charlatans  and  so  many  contemptible  heroes. 
Brissot,  at  least,  should  feel  well  inclined  towards  me. 
Where  was  he  when  I  was  defending  this  society  from  the 
Jacobins  against  the  Constituent  Assembly  itself  ?  But  for 
what  I  did  at  this  epoch,  you  would  not  have  ipsulted  me  in 
this  tribune ;  for  it  would  not  have  existed.    I  the  corrupterp 
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die  agitator,  the  tribune  of  the  people  \  I  am  none  of  tbese^ 
I  am  the  people  myself.  Tou  reproaeh  me  for  having 
quitted  my  place  as  public  accuser  I  did  so  when  I  saw 
that  that  place  gave  me  no  other  right  than  that  of  accusing 
citizens  for  civil  oflfences,  and  would  deprive  me  of  the  right 
of  accusing  political  enemies.  And  it  is  for  this  that  the 
people  love  me ;  and  yet  you  desire  that  I  sentence  myself  to 
ostracism;  in  order  to  withdraw  myself  from  its  confidence. 
Exile  !  how  can  you  dare  to  propose  it  to  me  ?  Whither 
would  you  have  me  retire  ?  Amongst  what  people  should 
I  be  reeeivcd?  Who  is  the  tjrrant  who  would  give  me 
asylum?  Ah!  we  may  abandon  a  happy,  free,  and  tri- 
umphant country ;  but  a  country  threatened,  rent  by  con- 
vulsions, oppressed ;  we  do  not  fiee  from  that,  we  save,  or 
perish  with  it !  Heaven,  which  gave,  me  a  soul  impassioned 
for  liberty,  and  gave  me  ttrth  in  a  land  trampled  on  by 
tyrants — Hearven,  which  placed  my  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
reign  of  factions  and  crimes,  perhaps  calls  me  to  trace  with 
my  blood  the  road  to  happiness,  and  the  hbertyof  my  fellow 
men !  Do  you  require  from  me  any  other  sacrifice  ?  If  you 
would  have  my  good  name,  I  surrender  it  to  you;  I  only 
wish  for  reputation  in  order  to  do  good  to  my  fellow- 
creatures.  K  to  preserve  it,  it  be  necessary  to  betray  by  a 
cowardly  silence  the  cause  of  the  truth  and  of  the  people, 
take  it,  sully  it, — I  wiH  no  longer  defend  it.  Now  that  I 
have  defended  myself,  I  may  attack  you.  I  will  not  do  it ; 
I  offer  you  peace.  I  forget  your  injuries ;  I  put  up  with 
your  insults ;  but  on  one  condition,  that  is,  you  join  me  in 
opposing  the  factions  which  distract  our  country,  and,  the 
most  dangerous  of  all,  that  of  La  Fayette :  this  pseudo-hero 
of  the  two  worlds,  who,  after  having  been  present  at  the 
revolution  of  the  New  World,  has  omy  exerted  himself  here 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  liberty  in  the  old  hemisphere. 
You,  Brissot,  did  »ot  you  agree  with  me  that  this  chief  was 
the  executioner  and  assassin  of  the  people,  that  the  massacre 
of  the  Champ-de-Mars  had  caused  the  Revolution  to  retro- 
grade for  twenty  years  ?  Is  this  man  less  redoubtable  be- 
cause he  is  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  the  army  ?  No. 
Hasten  then !  Let  the  sword  of  the  laws  strike  horizontally 
at  the  heads  of  great  conspirators.  The  news  which  has 
arrived  to  us  from  the  army  is  of  threatening  import.  Al- 
ready it  sows  division  amongst  the  national  guards  and  the 
troops  of  the  line ;  already  the  Mood  of  citizens  has  flowed 
at  Metz ;  already  the  best  patriots  are  incarcerated  at  Stras* 
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NiaBT  was  &r  advanced  at  the  moment  when  Robespierre 
concluded  his  eloquent  discomrse  in  the  midst  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Jacobins.  The  Jacobms  £md  the  Girondists 
then  separated  more  exasperated  than  ever.  Thej  hesitated 
before  this  important  severance,  which,  by  weakening  the 
patriotic  party,  m%ht  deliver  the  army  over  to  La  Fayette, 
and  the  AssemUy  to  the  Femllants.^  Petik»i,  friend  of 
Bobesperre  and  Brissot,  at  the  same  time  closd^y  allied  to 
the  Jacobins  and  with  Madame  Roland,  kept  his  popularity 
in  equQibrium  for  fear  of  losing  half  of  it,  if  he  decided 
positively  for  one  side  or  the  other.  He  tried  next  day  to 
effect  a  general  reconciliation.  "^  On  both  sides,"'  he  said» 
with  a  tremulous  voice,  **  I  see  my  friends/'  Th«re  was  an 
apparent  truce;  but  Ouadet  and  Brissot  printed  their 
speec^hes,  with  offensive  additions^  against  Bobespi^re.  They 
doggedly  sapped  his  reputation  by  fresh  calumnies.  On  the 
30th  of  Apnl  another  storm  broke  <mt. 

It  was  proposed  to  int^diet  all  denunciations  unaccom- 
panied by  proofs.  "  Reflect  on  what  is  proposed  to  you,'* 
said  Bobespierre :  "  the  majority  h«^  belcaigs  to  a  faction^ 
which  desires  by  this  means  to  calumniate  us  frediy,  and 
stifle  our  accusations  by  ^ence.  If  you  decree  that  I  am 
prohibited  from  ddending  myself  from  the  libdlers  who  con- 
spire against  me,  I  shall  quit  this  place,  and  will  bury  myself 
in  retreat."  "  We  will  follow  you,  Bobespierre,"  exclaimed 
the  women  in  the  tribunes.  "They  have  profited  by  the 
discourse  of  P6tion,"  he  continued,  **to  disseminate  in- 
famous libels  agzunst  me.    Petion  himself  is  insulted.     His 

*  The  club  of  the  FeuQlants,  of  which  La  Payette  was  the  leading 
member,  was  formed  after  the  17tb  July,  1791.  It  ooocHsted  principally 
•f  Royafists,  asd  was  soon  <yssolved.-^H.  T.  R. 
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beart  btets  in  dympathy  with  mine ;  lie  groans  over  the  m« 
gults  with  which  I  am  assailed.  Ile^  Brissot's  journal,  and 
you  will  there  see  that  I  am  invited  not  always  to  be  apos- 
trophizing the  people  in  my  discourses.  Yes,  it  is  to  be 
forbidden  to  pronoimce  the  name  of  the  people  under  pain 
of  pas^ng  for  a  malcontent, — a  tribime.  I  am  compared  to 
the  Gracchi :  they  are  right  so  to  compare  me.  What  may 
be  perhaps  common  between  us  is  their  tragical  end.  That 
is  litde :  they  ms^e  me  responsible  for  a  writing  of  Marat, 
who  points  me  out  as  a  tribune  by  preaching  blood  and 
slaughter.  Have  I  ever  professed  such  principles  ?  Am  I 
guilty  of  the  extravagance  of  such  an  excited  writer  as 
Maratr. 

At  these  words,  Lasource,  the  friend  oi  Brissot,  wished  to 
•peak,  and  was  refused.  Merlin  demanded  if  the  peace 
sworii  yesterday  ought  to  bind  only  one  of  two  parties,  and 
to  auth<mze  the  other  to  spread  calumnies  against  Robes- 
pierre ?  The  Assembly  tumtdtuously  insisted  on  the  orators 
Deing  silent.  Legendre  declared  that  the  chamber  was  par- 
tial. Robespierre  quitted  the  tribune,  approached  the  pres- 
ident, and  addressed  him  with  menacing  gestures,  and  in 
■lai^uage  impossible  to  be  heard  in  the  n<Hse  of  the  chamber, 
and  the  taunts  and  sneers  profusely  scattered  by  the  oppos- 
ing factions. 

"  Why  do  we  see  this  ferocity  among  the  intrigants  against 
Robespierre  ?"  exclaimed  one  of  the  partisans  when  tran* 
quillity  was  re-established.  **  Because  he  is  the  only  man 
capable  of  making  head  againist  theur  party,  if  they  should 
succeed  in  forming  it.  Yes,  in  revolutions  we  require  those 
men,  who,  full  of  self-demal,  deliver  themselves  as  voluntary 
victims  to  factions.  The  people  should  support  them.  You 
have  found  those  men — ^Robespierre  and  Potion.  Will  yon 
abandon  them  to  ^eir  enemies  ?"  ''  No !  no !''  exclaimed  a 
thousand  voices,  and  a  motion,  proposed  by  the  mresident 
(DanUm),  declaring  that  Brissot  hiad  calimmiated  Robes- 
pierre, was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

IL 

Hie  journals  took  part,  according  to  tl^r  politics,  in  these 
intestine  wars  of  the  paUiots.  ''Robespierre/'  said  the 
Bevolutum  de  Paris,  **  how  is  it  that  this  man^  whom  the 
people  bore  in  triumph  to  his  house  when  he  IdFt  the  Conatii- 
neot  AAiembly,  baa  now  become  a  problem  ?    For  a  Jong 

18* 
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while  you  befieved  yourself  the  only  column  of  FVench 
liberty.  Tour  name  was  like  the  holy  ark^  no  one  could 
touch  it  without  being  struck  with  death.  You  sought  to  be 
the  man  of  the  people.  You  have  neither  the  exterior  of 
the  orator,  nor  the  genius  which  disposes  of  the  will  of  men. 
You  have  stirred  up  the  dubs  with  your  language ;  the  in^ 
cense  burnt  in  your  honor  has  intoxicated  you.  The  god 
of  patriotism  hath  become  a  man.  The  apogee  of  your 
glory  was  on  the  11  th.  July,  1791.  From  that  day  yomr 
star  declined.  Robespierre,  the  patriots  do  not  like  that  you 
should  present  such  a  spectacle  to  them.  When  the  people 
press  around  the  tribune  to  which  you  ascend,  it  is  not  to 
hear  your  self-eulogies,  but  to  hear  you  enlighten  popular 
opinion.  You  are  incorruptible — true;  but  yet  there  are 
better  citizens  than  you :  there  are  those  who  are  as  good, 
and  do  not  boast  of  it.  Why  have  you  not  the  simplicity 
which  is  ignorant  of  itself,  and  that  right  quality  of  the 
ancient  times  which  you  sometimes  refer  to  as  possessed  by 
you? 

*'  You  are  accused,  Robespierre,  of  having  been  present  at 
a  secret  conference,  held  some  time  since  at  the  Princesse  de 
Lamballe's,  at  which  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  was  pres- 
ent. No  mention  is  made  of  ihe  terms  of  the  bargain  be- 
tween you  and  these  two  women,  who  would  corrupt  you. 
Since  th^i  some  changes  have  been  seen  in  your  domestic 
arrangements,  and  you  have  had  the  money  requisite  to  start 
a  newspaper.  Could  there  have  been  such  injurious  sus- 
picions against  you  in  July,  1791  ?  We  believe  nothing  of 
these  in^unies:  we  do  not  think  you  the  accomplice  of 
Marat,  who  offers  you  the  dictatorship.  We  do  not  accuse 
you  of  imitating  Caesar  when  Anthony  presented  to  him  the 
diadem.  No :  but  be  on  your  guard !  Speak  of  yourself 
with  less  egotism.  We  have  in  our  t^ime  warned  both  La 
Fayette  and  Mirabeau,  and  pointed  out  the  Tarpeian  rock 
for  citiasens  who  think  themselves  greater  than  their  coimtry." 

m. 

"  The  wretches,"  replied  Marat,  who  was  then  sheltered 
beneath  the  patronage  (^  Robespierre,  ^*  they  cast  a  shade 

Sou  the  purest  virtues !  His  genius  is  offensive  to  them, 
ey  punish  him  for  his  sacrifices.  His  inclinations  lead 
him  to  retirement.  He  only  remained  in  the  tumult  of  the 
Jacobins  from  devotion  to  his  country ;  but  men  of  mediocre 
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mderstanding  are  not  accustomed  to  the  etdoghims  of  an- 
other, and  the  mob  likes  to  change  its  hero. 

"  The  faction  of  the  La  Fayettes,  Guadets,  Brissots  circum- 
vent him.  They  call  him  the  leader  of  a  party !  Robespierre 
chief  of  a  party !  They  show  his  hand  m  the  disgraceful 
columns  of  the  Civil  List.  They  make  the  people's  confi- 
dence in  him  a  crime,  as  if  a  simple  citizen  without  fortune 
and  power  had  any  other  means  of  acquiring  the  love  of  his 
fellow-countrvmen  but  from  his  deserts !  as  if  a  man  who 
has  only  his  isolated  voice  in  the  midst  of  a  society  of  intri- 
gants, hypocrites,  and  knaves,  could  ever  be  feared  !  But 
this  incorruptible  censor  annoys  them.  They  say  he  has  an 
understanding  with  me  to  ofifer  him  the  dictatorship.  This 
is  my  afiGEur,  and  I  declare  that  Bobespierre  is  so  far  from 
controlling  my  pen,  that  I  never  had  the  slightest  connection 
with  hiuK  I  have  seen  him  but  once,  and  the  sole  conver- 
sation has  convinced  me  that  he  was  not  the  msui  whom  I 
sought  fop  the  supreme  and  energetic  power  demanded  by 
the  Revolution. 

"  The  first  word  he  addressed  to  me  was  a  reproach  for 
having  dipped  my  pen  in  the  blood  of  the  enemies  of  liberty, 
— ^for  always  spealang  of  the  cord,  the  axe,  and  the  poniard ; 
cruel  words,  which  xmquestionably  my  heart  would  disavow, 
and  my  principles  discredit.  I  undeceived  him,  '  Learn,'  J 
replied  to  him,  '  that  my  credit  with  the  people  does  not  de-f 
pend  on  my  ideas,  but  on  my  audacity,  the  daring  impetu- 
osity of  my  mind,  my  cries  of  rage,  despair,  and  fury  against 
the  wretches  who  impede  the  action  of  the  Revolution.  I 
know  the  anger,  the  just  anger  of  the  people,  and  that  is 
why  it  listens  to,  and  believes,  in  me.  Those  cries  of  alarm 
and  fury,  that  you  take  for  words  in  the  air,  are  the  most 
simple  and  sincere  expression  of  the  passions  which  devour  my 
mind.  Yes,  if  I  had  had  in  my  hand  the  arms  of  the  people 
after  the  decree  against  the  garrison  of  Nancy,  I  woula  have 
decimated  the  deputies  who  confirmed  it.  After  the  informa- 
tion of  the  events  of  the  5th  and  6th  October,  I  would  have 
immolated  every  judge  on  the  pile ;  after  the  massacre  of 
the  Champ-de^Mars,  had  I  but  had  2Q00  men,  animated  with 
the  same  resentment  as  myself,  I  would  have  gone  at  their 
head  to  stab  La  Fayette  in  the  midst  of  his  battcdion  of 
brigands,  burnt  the  king  in  his  palace,  £uid  cut  the  throats 
of  our  atrocious  representatives  on  their  verv  seats  !'  Robes- 
pierre listei^ed  to  me  with  affiight,  turned  pale,  and  was  for 
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a  long  tiine  silent.    I  left  him.    I  bad  seen  an  hcmest  maOt 
bat  not  a  man  of  the  state." 

Thus  the  wretch  had  excited  horror  in  the  fanatic :  Robe- 
spierre had  obtained  Marat's  pity. 

IV. 

The  first  struggle  between  the  Jacobins  and  the  Girondists 
gave  the  skilfiu  Dnmouriez  a  doable  point  (Tappui  for  his 
policy.  The  enmity  of  Roland,  Clavi^re,  and  Servan,  no 
longer  disturbed  him  in  council.  He  balanced  their  influence 
by  his  alliance  with  their  enemies.  But  the  Jacobins  de- 
manded wages :  he  proffered  them  in  war.  Danton,  as  vio- 
lent but  more  pditic  than  Marat,  did  not  cease  to  repeat  that 
the  revolutionists  and  the  despots  were  irreconcilable,  and 
that  France  had  no  safety  to  expect  except  from  its  audacity 
and  despair.  War,  according  to  Danton,  was  the  baptism  or 
the  martyrdom  which  liberty  was  to  undergo,  like  a  new  re- . 
hgion.  It  was  necessary  to  replunge  France  into  <he  fire,  in 
order  to  purify  it  from  the  stains  and  shame  of  its  past. 

Dumouriez,  agreeing  with  La  Fayette  and  the  Feuillants, 
was  also  anxious  for  war ;  but  it  was  as  a  soldier,  to  acquire 
glory,  and  thus  crush  faction.  From  the  first  day  oi  his  min- 
istry he  negotiated  so  as  to  obtain  from  Austria  a  decisive 
answer.  He  had  removed  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  di- 
plomatic body;  he  had  replaced  them  by  energetic  men. 
His  dispatches  had  a  martial  accent,  which  soimded  Hke  the 
voice  of  an  armed  people.  He  summoned  the  princes  of  the 
Rhine,  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  king  of  l^rdihia^ 
and  Spsun,  to  recognize  or  oppose  the  constitutional  king  oi 
France.  But  whilst  these  official  envoys  demanded  from  the 
various  courts  prompt  and  categorical  replies,  the  secret 
agents  of  Dumouriez  insinuated  themselves  mto  the  cabinets 
of  princes,  and  compelled  some  states  to  detach  themselves 
from  the  coaUtion  that  was  forming.  They  pointed  out  to 
them  the  advantages  of  neutrality  for  thdr  aggrandizement : 
they  promised  them  the  patronage  of  France  after  vioteiy. 
Not  daring  to  hope  for  allies,  the  minister  at  least  contrived 
for  France  secret  understanding :  he  corrupted  by  ambition 
the  states  that  he  CQuld  not  move  by  terror :  he  benumbed 
the  coaittiqn,  which  he  trusted  subsequently  to  crush. 

y.         - 

The  prince,  on  whose  mind  he  operated  niost  powerf uDy, 
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WBB  the  Doke  of  Bmnawick,  wbom  the  emperor  and  tiie 
king  of  Prussia  alike  destined  for  the  command  of  the  com* 
bined  armies  against  the  French.  This  prince  was  in  their 
hopes  the  Agamemnon  of  Germany. 

Charles-Frederic-Ferdinand  of  Bronswick-Wolfenbuttel, 
bred  in  combats  and  in  pleasures,  had  inspired  in  the  camps 
of  the  great  Frederic  the  genius  of  war,  the  spirit  of  the 
French  philosophy,  and  the  Machiayellianism  of  his  master. 
He  had  accompanied  this  philosopher  and  soldier-king  in  all 
^e  canq)aigns  of  the  seven  years'  war.  At  the  peace  he 
travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  Received  everywhere  as  the 
hero  of  Germany,  and  as  the  heir  to  the  genius  of  Frederic, 
he  had  married  a  dster  of  George  III.,  kii:^  of  England. 
His  capital,  where  his  mistresses  shone  or  philosophers  ha- 
rangued, united  the  epicurism  of  the  court  to  the  austerity 
of  the  camp.  He  reigned  according  to  the  precepts  of  sages ; 
.  lie  lived  after  the  example  of  the  Sybarites.  But  his  sol- 
dier's mind,  which  was  but  too  easily  given  up  to  beauty, 
was  not  quenched  in  love ;  he  only  gave  his  heart  to  women, 
he  reserved  his  head  for  glory,  war,  and  the  govermnent  oi 
his  states.  Mir{U>eau,  then  a  young  man,  had  stayed  at  his 
court,  on  his  way  to  Berlin,  to  catch  the  last  glimpses  of  the 
shining  genius  of  the  great  Frederic.  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick had  fiavoraUy  received  and  appreciated  Mirabeau* 
These  two  men,  placed  in  such  dififerent  ranks,  resembled 
each  other  by  their  qualities  and  defects.  They  were  two 
revolutionary  spirits ;  Mt  from  their  difiference  of  situations 
and  countries,  the  one  was  destined  to  create,  and  the  other 
to  oppose,  a  revdlution. 

Bie  Uiis  as  it  may,  Mirabeau  was  seduced  by  the  sovereign, 
whom  he  was  sent  to  seduce. 

"  This  prince's  countenance,"  he  writes  in  his  secret  cor- 
respondence, "  betokens  depth  and  finesse.  He  speaks  with 
eloquence  and  precision :  he  is  prodigiously  well-informed, 
mdustoious,  and  clear-sighted :  he  has  a  vast  correspondence, 
which  he  owes  to  his  merit  alone :  he  is  even  economical  of 
his  amours.  His  mistress,  Madame  de  Hartfeld,  is  the  most 
sensiUe  woman  of  his  court  A  real  Alcibiades,  he  loves 
pleasure,  but  never  allows  it  to  intrude  <m  business.  When 
acting  as  the  Prussian  general,  no  one  so  early,  so  active,  so 
precisely  exact  as  he.  Under  a  calm  aspect,  which  arises 
from  the  absolute  control  he  has  over  his  nund,  his  brilliant 
imagmstion  and  amlntioiis  aajMratioas  often  carry  him  away ; 
but  the  drcoDspeolion  ^Aich  lie  ia^pses  on  Jiimselt  and  tM 
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satitfactory  reflection  of  hk  fame,  restrain  him  and  lead  liim 
to  doubts,  which,  perhaps,  constitute  his  sole  defect." 

Mirabeau  predicted  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  from  this 
moment,  leading  influence  in  the  afGurs  of  Germany  after  the 
death  of  the  kmg  of  Prussia,  whom  Germany  called  the 
Great  King. 

The  duke  was  then  fifty  years  of  age.  He  defended  him- 
self in  his  conversations  with  Mirabeau,  from  the  charge  of 
loving  war.  "  Battles  are  games  of  chance,"  said  he  to  the 
French  traveller :  '^  up  to  this  time  I  have  been  fortunate. 
Who  knows  if  to-day,  although  more  hicky,  I  should  be  as 
well  used  by  fortune  ?"  A  year  after  this  remaik  he  made 
the  triumphant  invasion  of  Holland,  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
of  England.  Some  years  later  Germany  nominated  hun 
generalissimo. 

But  war  with  France,  however  it  might  be  grateful  to  his 
ambition  as  a  soldier,  was  repugnant  to  his  mind  as  a  philos- 
opher. He  felt  he  should  but  ill  carry  out  the  ideas  in 
which  he  had  been  educated.  Mirabeau  had  made  that  pro- 
found remark,  which  prophesied  the  weaknesses  and  defects 
of  a  coalition  guided  by  that  prince :  "  This  man  is  of  a  rare 
stamp,  but  he  is  too  much  of  a  sage  to  be  feared  by  sages." 

This  phrase  explains  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  France 
made  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  by  Custine,  in'  the  name  of 
the  monarchical  portion  of  the  Assembly.  Free-masonry, 
that  imdergroimd  religion,  into  which  nearly  all  the  reigning 
princes  of  Germany  had  entered,  concealed  beneath  its  mys- 
teries secret  understandings  between  French  philosophy  and 
the  sovereigns  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Brothers  in  a 
religious  conspiracy,  they  could  not  be  very  bitter  enemies 
in  politics.  The  Did^e  of  Brunswick  was  in  the  depth  of  his 
heart  more  the  citizen  than  the  prince — ^more  the  Frenchman 
than  the  German.  The  offer  of  a  throne  at  Paris  had  pleased 
his  fancy.  He  fights  not  against  a  people,  whose  king  he 
hopes  to  be,  and  against  a  cause,  which  he  desires  to  conquer, 
but  not  to  destroy.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  mind ;— consulted  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  he 
advised  this  monarch  to  turn  his  forces  to  the  Polish  frontkr 
and  conquer  provinces  there,  instead  of  principles  in  France. 

VI. 

Dumouriez's  plan  was  to  separate,  as  much  as  posiuble^ 
Prussia  from  Austria,  in  order  to  have  but  one  enemy  at  a 
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tone  I  to  cope  ifiih;  and  tlie  union  of  tbese  two  poweiB, 
natural  and  jealous  rivals  of  each  other,  appeared  to  him  so 
totally  unnatural,  that  he  flattered  himself  he  could  prevent 
or  sever  it.  The  instinctive  hatred  of  despotism  for  liberty, 
however,  overthrew  all  his  schemes.  Russia,  through  the 
ascendency  of  Catherine,  forced  Prussia  and  Austria  to  make 
common  cause  against  the  Revolution.  At  Vienna,  the 
young  Emperor  Francis  I.  ntiade  far  greater  preparations  for 
war  flian  for  negotiation.  The  Prince  de  Kaunitz,  his  prin- 
cipal minister,  replied  to  the  notes  of  Dumouriez  in  language 
that  seejned  a  defiance  of  the  Assembly.  Dumouriez  laid 
these  documents  before  the  Assembly,  and  forestalled  the 
expressions  oi  their  just  indignation,  by  bursting  himself  into 
patriotic  asiger.  The  eontre  coup  of  these  scenes  was  felt 
even  in  the  cabinet  of  the  emperor  at  Vienna,  where  Francis 
I.,,  pale  and  trembling  with  rage,  censured  the  tardiness  of 
his  minister.  He  was  present  every  day  at  the  conferences 
held  at  the  bedside  of  the  veteran  Prince  de  Kaunitz  and  the 
Prussian  and  Russian  envoys  chained  by  their  sovereigns  to 
foment  the  war.  The  king  of  Prussia  demanded  to  have  the 
whole  direction  of  the  war  in  his  hands,  and  he  proposed  tl^ 
sudden  invasion  of  the  French  territory  as  the  most  effica- 
cious means  of  preventing  the  eflusion  of  blood,  by  striking 
terror  into  the  Revolution,  and  causing  a  counter-revolution, 
with  the  hope  of  which  the  emigres  flattered  him,  to  break 
out  in  France.  An  interview  to  concert  the  measures  of 
Aus^a  aiid  Prussia,  was  fixed  between  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Prince  de  Hohenlohe,  general  of  the  emperor's 
anny.  For  form's  sake,  however,  conferences  were  still  car- 
ried on  at  Vienna  between  M.  de  Noailles,  the  French  am* 
bassador,  and  Count  Philippe  de  Cobei^tzel,  vice-chancellor 
of  the  court.  These  conferences,  in  which  the  liberty  of  the 
people  and  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  monarchs  continually 
strove  to  conciliate  two  irreconcilable  principles,  ended  in- 
variably in  mutual  reproaches.  A  speech  of  M.  de  Cobentzel 
broke  off  all  negotiations,  and  this  speech,  made  public  at 
Paris,  caused  ihe  final  declaration  of  war.     Dumouriez  pro* 

Ced  it  at  the  council,  and  induced  the  king,  as  if  by  the 
d  of  fatality,  himself  to  propose  the  war  to  his  people. 
**  The  people,"  said  he,  "  will  credit  your  attachment  when 
they  behold,  you  embrace  thdr  cause,  and  combat  kings  in 
its  defence." 

The  king,  surrounded  by  his  ministers,  appeared  unex- 
pectedly at  the  Assembly  on  the  20th  of  Apni,  at  the  eon- 
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doflkm  of  the  council.  A  Bolenm  8ilen6e  r^ned  in  the 
Assembly,  for  every  one  felt  that  the  decisiye  word  was  now 
about  to  be  pronounced — and  they  were  not  deceived.  After 
a  full  report  of  the  negotiations  with  the  house  of  Austria 
had  been  read  by  Dumouriez,  the  king  added  in  a  low  but 
firm  voice,  "  You  have  just  heard  the  report  which  has  been 
made  to  my  council ;  these  conclusions  have  beai  unanimoudy 
adopted,  and  I  myself  have  taken  the  same  resolution.  I 
have  exhausted  every  -means  of  maintaining  peace,  and  I 
now  come,  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  l£e  constitution, 
to  propose  to  you,  formally,  war  with  the^  iing  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia." 

The  king,  after  this  speech,  quitted  the  AssemUy  amidst 
cries  and  gestures  of  enthusiasm,  which  burst  forth  m  the 
salle  and  the  tribunes :  the  people  followed  their  example. 
France  felt  certain  of  herself  when  she  was  the  first  to  attack 
all  Europe  armed  against  her.  It  seemed  to  all  good  citizens 
that  domestic  troubles  would  cease  before  this  mighty  ex- 
ternal excitement  of  a  people  who  defend  their  frontiers. 
That  the  cause  of  hberty  would  be  ju<^ed  in  a  few  hours  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  that  the  constituticoi  needed  only  a 
victory,  in  order  to  render  the  nation  free  at  home,  and 
triumphant  abroad.  The  king  himself  re-entered  his  palace 
relieved  from  the  cruel  weight  of  involution  which  had  so 
long  oppressed  him.  War  agiunst  his  allies  and  his  brothers 
had  cost  him  many  a  pang.  This  sacrifice  of  his  feelmgs  to 
the  constitution  seemed  to  him  to  merit  the  gratitude  of  the 
Assettibly,  and  by  thus  identifying  himself  with  the  cause  of 
his  country,  he  flattered  himseS  that  he  shoidd  at  leffisi 
recover  the  good  opinion  and  the  love  of  his  people.  The 
Assembly  separated  without  deliberatiiK^,  and  gave  a  few 
hours  up  to  enthusiasm  rather  than  to  re&ction. 

YII. 

At  the  sitting  in  the  evmiii^,  Pastoret,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal Feuillants,  was  the  first  to  support  the  war.  '*  We  are 
reproached  with  having  voted  the  effusicm  o€  human  blood 
in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm ;  but  is  it  to^y  only  that  we 
are  provoked?  Diving  four  hundred  years  the  house  of 
Anuria  has  violated  every  treaty  with  Frwice.  Such  are 
our  motives ;  let  us  no  longer  hesitate.  Victory  wffl  adhoM 
likhluny  to  tiie  cause  of  lib^y.'' 

Beoquet,  a  t^oiisiiliiiional  royi^ist,  a  piofovii  if&d  c«(ani« 
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geoQS  <»rator,  alone  Tentared  to  speak  agamst  the  dedantioii 
of  war.  "  In  a  free  country;"  said  he,  "war  is  alone  made 
to  defend  the  constitution  or  the  nation.  Our  constitution  is 
but  of  yesterday,  and  it  requbes  cahn  to  take  root.  A  state 
of  crisis,  such  as  war,  opposes  all  regular  moyements  of 
political  bodies.  If  your  armies  combat  i^broad,  who  will 
repress  faction  at  home  ?  You  are  flattered  with  the  belief 
that  you  have  only  Austria  to  cope  against.  Tou  are  prom- 
ised that  the  other  northern  powers  will  not  interfere ;  do 
not  rely  on  this.  Even  England  cannot  remam  neuter :  if 
the  exigencies  of  the  war  lead  you  to  revolutionize  Belgium^ 
or  to  invade  Holland,  she  wiU  join  Prussia  to  support  the 
stadtholder  against  you.  Doubtless  Ekigland  loves  the  Uberty 
which  is  now  taking  root  aipongst  you ;  but  her  life  is  com- 
mercial, she  cannot  abandon  her  trade  in  the  Low  Coimtries. 
Wait  until  you  ^ure  attacked,  and  then  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple will  fight  in  your  cause.  The  justice  of  a  cause  is  worth 
armies.  But  if  you  can  be  represented  to  other  natbns  as  a 
restless  and  conquering  people,  who  can  only  exist  in  a 
Yortex  of  turmoil  and  war,  the  nations  will  shun  and  dread 
you.  Besides,  is  not  war  the  hope  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Kevolution  ?  Why  give  them  cause  to  rejoice  by  oflfering  it 
to  them  ?  The  imigres,  now  only  despicable,  will  become 
dangerous  on  ihskt  day  when  fore^  armies  lend  them  their 
assistance." 

This  sensible  and  profound  speech,  interrupted  repeatedly 
by  the  ironical  laughter  and  the  insults  of  the  Assembly, 
was  concluded  amidst  the  outcries  of  the  tribunes.  It  re- 
quired no  small  degree  of  heroism  to  combat  the  proposed 
war  in  the  French  chambers.  Bazire  alcme,  the  friend  of 
Bobespierre,  ventured,  hke  Becquet,  the  king's  friend,  to  de- 
mand a  few  di^'  reflection,  before  giving  a  vote  that  would 
shed  so  much  human  gore.  *'  If  you  decide  upon  war,  do  so 
in  such  a  manner  that  treason  cannot  envelope  it,"  said  he. 
Feeble  applause  showed  that  the  republican  allusion  of 
Bazire  had  been  comprehended,  and  that  above  all,  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  a  king  and  generals  whose  fidelity  was 
suspected.  "No,  no,"  returned  Mailhe,  "do  not  lose  an 
hour  in  decreeing  the  liberty  of  the  whole  world."  "  Ex- 
tinguish the  torches  of  your  disagreements  in  the  blaze  of 
your  cannon,  and  the  glitter  of  your  bayonets,"  added  Du- 
bayet.  "Let  the  report  be  made  instantly,"  demanded 
Brksot.  "  Declare  war  against  kings,  and  peace  to  all  na* 
tions,"  cried  Merlin.    The  war  was  voted. 
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Condorcet,  who  had  been  informed  already  of  this  by  the 
Girondists  of  the  council,  read  in  the  tribune  a  proposed 
manifesto  to  the  nations.  The  following  was  its  substance : 
''Every  nation  has  the  right  of  giving  itself  laws,  and  Oz 
altering  them  at  pleasure.  The  French  nation  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  these  simple  truths  would  obtain  the. 
assent  of  all  princes.  This  hope  has  not  been  fulfilled.  A 
league  has  been  formed  against  its  independence ;  and  never 
did  the  pride  of  thrones  more  audaciously  insult  the  majesty 
of  nations.  The  motives  alleged  by  despots  ag^nst  France 
are  but  an  outrage  to  her  liberty.  This  insulting  pride,  far 
from  intimidating  her,  serves  only  to  excite  her  courage.  It 
requires  time  to  discipline  the  slaves  of  despotism;  every 
man  is  a  soldier  whence  combats  against  tyranny." 

VIII. 

But  the  principal  orator  of  the  Gironde  mounted  the  tri- 
bune the  last.  "  You  owe  it  to  the  nation,"  said  Vergniaud, 
"  to  employ  every  means  to  assure  the  success  of  the  great 
and  terrible  determination  by  which  you  have  signalized  this 
memorable  day.  Remember  the  hour  of  that  general  fede- 
ration when  all  Frenchmen  devoted  their  life  to  the  defence 
of  liberty  and  the  constitution.  Remember  the  oath  which 
you  have  taken  on  the  14th  of  January,  to  bury  yourselves 
beneath  the  ruins  of  the  temple  rather  than  consent  to  a 
capitulation,  or  to  the  least  modification  in  the  constitution; 
"Where  is  the  icy  heart  that  does  not  palpitate  in  these  im- 
portant moments — ^the  grovelling  soul  that  does  not  elevate 
itself  (I  venture  to  utter  the  words)  to  heaven  amidst  these 
acclamations  of  universal  joy ;  the  apathetic  man  who  does 
not  feel  his  whole  being  penetrated  and  his  forces  raised  by 
a  noble  enthusiasm  far  above  the  common  force  of  the  human 
race  ?  Give  to  France,  to  Europe,  the  imposing  spectacle 
of  these  national  fetes.  Reanimate  that  energy  before  which 
the  Bastille  felL  Let  every  "part  of  the  empire  resound  with 
these  sublime  words  :  *  To  live  free  (yr  dkJ  The  entire  coTi-^ 
stitution,  without  any  modification,  or  death  F  Let  these 
cries  reach  even  the  thrones  that  have  leagued  against  you ; 
let  them  learn  that  it  is  useless  to  reckon  upon  our  internal 
dissensions;  that  when  our  country  is  in  danger,  we  are 
animated  by  one  passion  alone — ^that  of  saving  her,  or  of 
perishing  for  "her :  in  a  word,  should  fortune  prove  false  to 
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no  just  a  cause  as  ours,  our  enemies  mighi  insult  our  lifeless 
corses,  but  never  shall  one  Frenchman  wear  their  fetters." 

IX.. 

These  lyrical  words  of  Vergniaud  re-echoed  at  Berlin  and 
at  Vienna.  "  War  has  been  declared  against  us,"  said  the 
Prince  de  Kaunitz  to  the  Russian  ambassador,  the  Prince  de 
Galitzin,  **  it  is  ^e  same  thing  as  if  it  had  been  declared 
against  you."  The  command  of  the  Prussian  and  Austnan 
forces  was  given  to  the  Diike  of  Brunswick.  The  two 
princes  by  tfis  act  ody  ratified  tl^  choice  of  all  Germany, 
i6r  opimon  had  already  nominated  him.  Germany  moves 
but  slowly ;  federations  are  but  ill  fitted  for  sudden  wars. 
The  campaign  was  opened  by  the  French  before  Prussia  and 
Austria  had  prepared  their  armaments. 

Dumouriez  had  reckoned  upon  this  sluggishness  and  inac- 
tivity of  the  two  German  monarchies.  His  skilful  plan  was 
to  sever  the  coalition,  and  suddenly  invade  Belgium  before 
Prussia  could  take  the  field.  Had  Dumouriez  alone  framed 
and  carried  out  his  own  plan,  the  fate  of  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land was  sea]fd  ;  but  La  Fayette,  who  was  charged  to  invade 
them  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  had  neither  the  temerity 
nor  the  rapidity  of  this  veteran  soldier.  A  general  of  opinion 
rather  than  the  general  of  an  army,  he  was  niore  accustomed 
to  command  citizens  in  the  pubhc  square,  than  soldiers  in  a 
campa%n.  Personally  brave,  beloved  by  his  troops,  but 
more  of  a  citizen  than  a  soldier,  he  had,  during  the  American 
war,  headed  small  bodies  of  free  men,  but  not  undisciplined 
masses.  Not  to  peril  his  soldiers ;  defend  the  frontiers  with 
intrepidity ;  die  bravely  at  a  Thermopylae ;  harangue  the 
national  guard ;  and  excite  his  troops  for  or  against  opinions ; 
such  was  the  nature  of  La  Fayette.  Tlie  daring  schemes  of 
great  wars,  that  risk  much  to  save  everything,  and  which 
expose  the  frontiers  for  a  moment  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  an 
empire,  accorded  but  ill  with  his  habits,  much  less  with  his 
situation. 

By  becoming  a  general.  La  Fayette  had  become  the  chief 
of  a  party ;  and  whilst  he  was  opposing  fordgn  powers,  his 
eyes  were  constantly  turned  towards  the  interior.  Doubtless 
be  needed  glory  to  nourish  his  influence,  and  to  regain  the 
rSle  of  arbitrator  of  the  Revolution,  which  now  began  to 
escape  his  grasp ;  but  before  everything,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  not  compromise  himself;  one  defeat  would 
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have  mined  all/ and  he  knew  it.  ^e  who  never  risks  i^  lost, 
will  never  gain  a  victory.  La  Fayette  was  the  general  of 
temporization ;  and  to  waste  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  was 
to  destroy  its  force.  The  strength  of  undisciplined  forces  is 
their  impetuosity,  and  everything  that  slackens  that  ruins 

,  them. 

.<  Dumomiez,  impetuous  as  the  volcano,  instinctively  felt 
this,  and  strove,  in  the  conf fences  that  preceded  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  generals,  to  infuse  some  portion  of  his  own  fire 
into  La  Fayette.  He  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  principal 
corps  d'armei,  destined  to  penetrate  into  Belgium,  as  the 
general  most  fitted  to  foment  popular  insurrection,  and  con- 
vert the  war  <hi  the  Belgian  provinces  into  revolution;  for 
to  rouse  Belgium  in  favor  of  French  liberty,  and  to  render 
its  independence  dependent  on  ours,  was  to  wrest  it  from  the 
power  of  Austria,  and  turn  it  against  our  foes.  The  Bd- 
dans,  a(^rding  to  Dumouriez's  plan,  were  to  conquer 
Belgium  for  us ;  for  the  germs  of  revolt  had  been  but  im- 
perfectly stifled  in  these  provinces,  and  were  destined  to  bud 
again  at  the  step  of  the  ^st  French  soldier. 


Bdgium,  which  had  been  long  d<»ninated  over  by  Spaii^ 
had  contracted  its  jealous  and  superstitious  Cathc^cism. 
The  nation  pertains  to  the  priests,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
priests  appear  to  it  the  privileges  of  the  people.  Joseph  11., 
a  premature  but  an  armed  philosopher,  sought  to  emancipate 
the  people  from  sacerdotal  despotism.  Belgium  had  ris^i  in 
arms  against  the  liberty  offered  to  her,  and  had  sided  with 
her  oppress(»^.  The  fanaticism  of  the  piests,  and  of  the 
municipal  privileges,  united  in  a  feeling  of  resistance  to 
Joseph  II„  had  set  all  Belgium  in  a  flame.  The  rebels  had 
captured  Ghent  and  Brussels,  and  proclaimed  the  downfidl 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  soverdlgnty  of  the  Pays 
Bas.  Scarcely  had  they  triumphed,  thfm  the  B^gians  be- 
came divided  amcmgst  themselves.  The  sacerdotal  and 
aristocratic  party  demanded  an  oligarchical  c<ms1itution, 
whilst  the  popular  party  demanded  a  democracy,  moddled 
on  the  French  Revolution. 

Van-der-noot,  an  eloquent  and  cruel  tribune,  was  i^ 
leader  of  the  first  party ;  Yan-dbr-mersh,  a  brave  soldiery 
of  the  people.  Civil  war  broke  out  amidst  a  struggle  fcMr 
independence.    YAN-nBR-MBBBii,  made  prisooier  by  the  aria 
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tocratic  party,  was  inmuired  in  a  gloomy  dungeon  nnlil 
Leopold,  the  successor  of  Joseph  II.,  profited  by  these  do- 
mestic feudfl^  again  to  subjugate  Belgium.  Weary  of  liberty, 
after  having  tasted  it,  she  submitted  without  resistance. 
Van^der-noot  took  refoge  in  Holland.  Yan-der-Mersh,  freed 
by  the  Austrians,  was  generously  pardoned,  and  again  be- 
came an  obscure  citizen. 

AU  attempts  at  independence  were  r^ressed  by  stroi^ 
Austrian  garrisons,  and  could  not  fail  to  l)e  awak^ied  at  the 
approach  of  the  Fr^ch  armies.  La  F^ette  appeared  to 
comprehend  and  approve  of  this  plan.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  Mar6chal  de  Rochambeau  should  be  appointed  com- 
mimder-in-chief  of  the  army  that  threatened  Bdgium,  that 
La  Fayette  should  have  under  his  orders  a  considerable  corps 
that  would  invade  the  country,  and  then  La  Fayette  woidd 
eommand  alcme  in  the  Netherlands.  Rochamb^u,  old  and 
worn  out  by  inactivity,  would  thus  only  recdve^the  h<mor  due 
to  his  rank.  La  Fayette  would  in  reality  direct  the  whole  of 
the  campaign  and  of  the  armed  propaganda  of  the  Revolution. 
**  Tliis  role  suits  him,"  said  the  old  mar6chal.  ^*  I  do  not 
understand  this  war  of  cities."  To  cause  La  Fayette  to 
march  on  Naniury  which  was  but  ill  defended^  capture  it, 
manch  from  thence  on  Brussels  and  Lie^e,  the  two  capitals 
of  the  Pays  Bas,  and  the  focus  of  Belgian  independence^ — 
send  General  Biron  forward  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
men  on  Mpns,  to  oppose  the  Austrian  General  Beaulieu, 
whose  force  was  only  two  or  three  thousand  men — detach 
from  the  garrison  at  Lille  another  corps  of  three  thousand 
men,  who  would  occupy  Toumay,  and  who,  after  having  left 
a  garrison  in  this  town,  would  swell  the  corps  of  Biron — 
send  twelve  hundred  men  from  Dunkirk  to  surprise  Fumes, 
and  then  advance  by  converging  into  the  heart  of  the  Belgian 
provinces  with  these  forty  thousand  men  under  the  command 
of  La  Fayette — ^attack,  on  every  side,  in  ten  days  an  enemy 
ill  prepared  to  resist— to  rouse  the  populations  to  revolt,  and 
then  increase  the  attacking  army  to  eighty  thousand  troops, 
and  join  to  it  the  Belgian  battalions  raised  in  the  name  of 
freedom,  to  combat  the  emperor's  army  as  it  arrived  from 
Germany: — such  was  Dumouriez's  bold  idea  of  the  cam* 
paign.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  insure  its  success  but  a 
man  capable  of  executing  it.  Dumourie2  disposed  oi  the 
troopaand  tiie  generals  in  oonfoxmity  with  this  pkuu 
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XI.     . 

The  impdae  of  France  resjKHided  to  the  impuke  <^  her 
genius. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  the  jureparations  were 
making  with  promptitude  and  energy.  The  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  met  at  Frankfort,  where  they  were  joined  by 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  The  empress  of  Russia  adhered  to 
the  aggression  of  the  powers  against  France,  and  marched 
her  troops  into  Poland,  to  repress  the  germs  of  the  same* 
principles  that  were  to  be  combated  at  Paris.  Germany 
yielded,  in  spite  of » herself,  to  the  impulse  of  the  three 
cabinets,  and  poured  her  D(iasses  towiyrds  the  Rhine.  The 
emperor  preluded  this  war  of  thrones  against  people  by  his 
coronation  at  Frankfort.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  were  at  Coblentz,  the  capital  of  the  emigration. 
The  generalissimo  of  the  confederation  had  an  interview 
there  with  the  two  brothers  of  Louis  XVI.,  and'  promised  to 
restore  to  them,  ere  long,,  their  country  and  their  rank,  whilst 
they,  in  their  turn,  styled  him  the  Hero  of  the  JRhine,  and  the 
Right  arm  of  kings. 

Everything  wore  a  military  aspect.  The  two  princes  of 
Prussia,  quartered  in  a  village  near  Coblentz,  had  but  one 
room,  and  slept  on  the  floor.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  wel- 
comed on  every  bank  of  the  Rhine  by  the  salvos. of  his 
artillery.  In  every  town  through  which  he  passed  the 
emigres,  the  |)opulation,  and  the  troops,  proclaimed  him  be- 
forehand the  preserver  of  Germany.  His  name,  vrritten  in 
letters  of  fire  at  the  illimiinations,  was  s\u*rounded  by  this 
adulatory  device,  "  Vivat  Villelmus,  Francos  deleat,  jura 
regis  restituat  r — "  Lang  live  William,  the  exterminator  of 
the  French,  the  restorer  of  royalty, ^^ 

XII. 

Coblentz,  a  town  situated  on  the  confluence  of  the  Moselle 
and  the  Rhine,  in  the  states  of  the  Elector  of  Trdves,  had 
become  the  capital  of  the  French  emigres,  A  constantly 
increasing  body  of  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two 
thousand,  assembled  there,  around  the  seven  fugitive  princes 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  These  princes  were,  the  Comte 
dc  Provence  and  the  Comte  d*Artois,  the  4dng*s  brothers; 
the  two  sons  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  the  Due  de  Bern  and 
the  Due  d'Angouldme;  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  the  long's 
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coQsm,  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  his  son,  and  the  Due  d'Eng- 
hien,  his  grandson.  All  the  military  noblesse  of  the  king* 
dom,  with  the  exception  of  the  partisans  of  jthe  constitution, 
had  quitted  their  garrisons  or  their  chateaus  to  join  this 
crusade  of  kings  agdnst  the  French  revolution.  This  move- 
ment— which  now  appears  sacrilegious,  since  it  armed  citizens 
against  their  country,  and  led  them  to  implore  the  assistance 
of  foreign  powers  to  combat  France— did  not  at  that  time 
possess  in  the  eyes  Of  the  French  noblesse  that  parricidal 
character  with  which  the  more  enlightened  patriotism  of  the 
present  age  invests  it*  Culpable  in  the  eyes  of  reason,  it 
could  at  least  explain  itself  before  feeling.  Infidelity  to  their 
country  was  termed  fideUty  to  their  king,  and  desertion, 
honor. 

Allegiance  to  the  throne  was  the  religion  of  the  French 
nobles ;  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  appeared  to  them 
an  insolent  dogma,  against  which  it  was  imperative  to  take 
arms,  unless  they  wished  to  be  partakers  of  the  crime.  The 
noblesse  had  patiently  supported  the  humiliation  and  the 
personal  spoliation  of  title  and  fortune  which  the  National 
Assembly  had  imposed  on  tbem  by  the  destruction  of  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  feudal  system;  or  rather,  they  had 
generously  sacrificed  them  to  their  country  on  the  night  of 
the  6th  of  August.  But  these  outrages  on  the  king  appeared 
more  intolerable  to  them  than  those  inflicted  on  themselves. 
To  dehver  him  from  his  captivity — ^rescue  him  from  impend- 
ing danger — save  the  queen  and  her  children — restore  roy- 
alty—or perish  fighting  for  this  sacred  cause,  appeared  to 
them  the  duty  of  their  situation  and  their  birth.  On  one 
side  was  honor,  on  the  other  tiieir  country :  they  had  not 
hesitated,  but  had  followed  honor ;  and  this  was  sanctified 
even  more  in  their  eyes  by  the  magic  word  devotion.  There 
was  real  devotion  in  the  feeling  that  induced  these  young  and 
these  old  men  to  abandon  their  rank  in  the  army — ^their  for- 
tune— ^their  country — ^their  families,  to  rally  around  the  white 
flag  in  a  foreign  land,  to  perform  the  duty  of  private  soldiers, 
and  brave  eternal  exile,  the  spoliation  pronounced  against 
them  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  the  fatigues  of  the  camp, 
and  death  and  danger  on  the  battle-field.  If  the  devotion 
of  the  patriots  to  the  Revolution  Vas  sublime  as  hope,  that 
of  the  emigrant  nobles  was  generous  as  despair.  In  civil 
wars  we  should  ever  judge  each  party  by  its  own  ideas,  for 
civil  wars  are  almost  invariably  the  expression  of  two  duties 
in  oppositioii  to  eaoh  other.    The  duly  of  the  patriots  was 
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dwir  oovntry;  of  ike  emisn^^ihe  thione:  one  of  ibe  two 
parties  was  deoemd  as  to  its  dnij,  but  each  beHered  it  fdl* 
fiUedit 

xni. 

Theraaignitioii  was  composed  of  two  entirelj  distinct  par* 
ties — the  politicians  and  the  combatants,  llie  pditicians, 
who  crowded  round  the  Comte  de  Provence  and  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  and  poiu«d  forth  idle  invectiyes  i^ainst  the  truths 
of  philosophy  and  the  principles  of  d^nocracy*  They  wrote 
books  and  suppcnted  papers,  in  which  the  French  Reyolu1i<m 
was  repres^ted  to  the  foreign  sovereigns  as  an  infernal  con- 
spiracy of  a  few  scoundrels  against  kmgs,  and  even  against 
heaven.  They  formed  the  councils  of  an  imaginary  govern- 
ment— they  sought  to  obtain  missions — ^they  formed  plans — 
renewed  intrigues — ^visited  every  court — stirred  up  the  sove- 
reigns and  their  ministers  against  France— disputed  the  favor 
of  the  French  princes — devoured  their  subsidies — and  trans- 
ported to  this  foTeign  soil  the  ambitions,  the  rivalries,  and  tiie 
cupidity  of  a  court. 

The  military  men  had  brought  nothing  but  the  bravery, 
the  inamieiance,  the  recklessness,  and  the  polish  of  then-  na- 
tion andprofesdon.  Coblentz  became  the  camp  of  illusion 
and  devotion.  I^s  handful  of  brave  men  deemed  themselves 
a  nation ;  and  prepared,  by  accustoming  themselves  to  the 
manoeuvres  and  fati^es  of  war,  to  conquer  in  a  few  days  a 
whole  monarchy.  The  emigrants  of  every  coimtry  and  every 
age  have  pres^ited  this  spectacle;  for  emigraticm,  like  the 
desert,  has  its  mirage.  The  emigrants  believe  that  they  have 
borne  away  their  country  on  the  soles  of  their  shoes,  to  em- 
ploy the  language  of  Danton,  but  they  carry  away  nought 
but  its  shadow,  accumulate  nothing  but  its  anger>  and  find 
nothing  but  its  pity. 

XIV. 

Amoi^t  the  first  emipres,  three  factions  corresponded  to 
these  diferent  parties  in  the  emigration  itself*  ^^^ 

The  Comte  de  Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,  was  a 
philosophio  prince — a  polilician  and  a  diplomatist  somewhat 
mdined  towards  innovation ;  an  enemy  of  the  nobility,  of  the 
pries^ood :  fktorable  to  the  aristocracy ;  and  who  would 
We  pavdokied  ^e  R«v^tl<»i  if  tb«  lUvi^iitieQ  ittetf  irod€ 
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have  pardoned  royalty.  His  early  infirmities  closing  the 
career  of  arms  to  him,  he  became  addicted  to  politics — ^he 
cnltiyated  his  mind — ^he  studied  history — ^he  wrote  well,  and 
foreseeing  the  approaching  downfall,  he  predicted  the  probable 
death  of  Louis  XVI. — ^he  believed  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Revolution,  and  prepared  himself  to  become  the  pacificator 
of  his  country,  and  the  conciUator  of  the  throne  and  liberty. 
His  heart  possessed  all  the  qualities  and  all  the  faults  of  a 
woman-^he  needed  friendship,  and  he  gave  himself  favorites ; 
but  he  chose  them  rather  for  their  elegance  than  their  merit, 
and  saw  men  and.  things  only  through  books  and  the  hearts 
of  courtiers.  Somewhat  theatrical,  he  exhibited  himself  as 
a  statue  of  right  and  misfortune  to  all  Europe ;  studied  his 
attitudes ;  spoke  learnedly  of  his  adversaries ;  and  assumed 
the  position  of  a  victim  and  a  sage :  he  was,  however,  un- 
popular with  the  army. 

XV. 

The  Comte  d'Artois,  his  jimior,  spoiled  by  nature,  by  the 
court,  and  by  the  fair  sex,  had  taken  on  himself  the  role  of 
a  hero.  He  represented  at  Coblentz  antique  honor,  chival- 
rous devotion,  and  the  French  character;  he  was  adored  by 
the  court,  whose  grace,  elegance,  and  pride  were  personified 
in  him:  his  heart  was  good,  his  mind  apt,  but  not  well- 
informed,  and  of  limited  comprehension.  A  philosopher, 
through  indolence  'and  carelessness  befdre  the  Revolution, 
superstitious  afterwards,  through  weakness  and  entrcdnment, 
he  threatened  the  Revolution  with  his  sword  from  a  distance. 
He  appeared  more  fitted  to  ii-ritate  than  to  conquer,  and  at 
this  early  period  he  already  manifested  that  unbridled  rash- 
ness and  that  useless  spirit  of  provocation  which  was  one  day 
to  cost  him  a  throne.  But  his  personal  beauty,  his  grace, 
and  his  cordiality,  covered  all  these  defects,  and  he  seemed 
destined  never  to  die.  Old  in  years  he  was  fated  to  reign, 
and  die,  eternally  young.  He  was  the  prince  of  youth :  at 
another  epoch  he  would  have  been  Francis  I.,  in  his  own  he 
was  Charles  X. 

The  Prince  de  Conde  was  a  soldier  by  birth,  inclination, 
and  profession.  He  despised  these  two  courts,  transposed  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  for  his  court  was  his  camp.  His 
son,  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  served  his  first  campaign  imder 
his  orders,  and  his  grandson,  the  Due  d'Enghien,  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  acted  as  his  aide-de-camp.    This  young  prince 
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was  the  representative  of  manly  grace  in  the  camp  of  the 
emigres  j  his  bravery,  his  enthusiasm,  his  generopity,  ail 
seemed  to  promise  another  hero  to  the  heroic  race  of  Conde, 
He  was  worthy  of  conquering  in  a  cause  not  doomed,  of 
dying  sword  in  hand  on  the  battle  field,  and  not  to  fall,  some 
years  later,  in  the  fosse  at  Vincennes,  by  the  "  lantern  dimly 
Duming,"  with  no  other  friend  than  his  dog,  hj  the  balls  of 
a  platoon  of  soldiers,  ordered  out  at  dead  of  night,  as  if  fw 
an  assassination. 

XVI. 

LcHiis  XVI.  trembled  in  his  palace  at  the  shock  oi  this 
war  which  he  himself  had  proclaimed,  and  which  lowered  on 
the  frontiers.  He  did  not  conceal  from  himself  that  he  was 
less  the  chief  than  the  hostage  of  France,  and  that  his  head 
and  that  of  his  children  would  be  forfeited  to  the  nation  on  . 
the  first  reverse  or  peril.  Danger  sees  treason  on  every  side, 
and  the  public  journals  and  the  clubs  denounced  more  vehe- 
mently than  ever  the  existence  of  the  comitie  Autrichien,  of 
which  the  queen  was  the  centre.  This  report  was  universally 
beheved  by  the  nation,  and  not  only  cost  the  queen  her  popu- 
larity during  the  peace,  but  during  the  war  it  might  cost  her 
her  hfe.  Thus,  formerly  accused  of  betraying  the  peace,  this 
imfortunate  family  was  now  accused  of  betraying  the  war. 
In  false  positions  everything  is  in  danger ;  the  king  compre- 
hended the  extent  of  his  perils,  and  hastened  to  avert  the 
most  impending. 

He  despatched  a  secret  emissary  to  the  king  of  Prussia 
and  the  emperor,  to  entreat  them,  as  they  valued  his  safety, 
to  suspend  hostilities,  and  to  precede  the  invasion  by  ^  con- 
ciliating manifesto,  which  might  allow  France  to  retire  from 
the  contest  without  disgrace,  and  would  place  the  life  of  the 
royal  family  under  the  safeguard  of  the  nation.  This  secret 
agent  was  Mallet-Dupan,  a  young  journalist  of  Geneva,  es- 
tablished in  France,  and  mixed  up  with  the  counter-revolu- 
tionary movement.  Mallet-Dupan  was  attached  to  the 
monarchy  by  principle,  and  to  the  king  by  personal  devotion. 
He  left  Paris  under  pretext  of  returning  to  Geneva,  and 
from  thence  went  to  Germany,  where  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  Marechal  de  Castries,  the  foreign  confidant  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  emigres.  Accredited  by 
the  Due  de  Castries,  he  presented  himself  at  Coblentz  to  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  at  Frankfort  to  the  ministers  of  the  king 
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q[  Prussia  and  the  empen>r ;  they  however  refused  to  place 
any  faith  in  his  communications,  unless  he  produced  a  letter 
in  the  king's  own  hand.  On  thi3  the  Mng  transmitted  him  a 
slip  of  paper,  about  two  inches  long,  on  which  was  written : 
"  The  person  who  wUl  prodtice  this  note  knows  my  intentions  ; 
implicit  credence  may  he  given  to  all  he  says  in  my  nam£,^* 
This  royal  sign  of  recognition  gare  Mallet-Dupan  access  to 
the  cabinets  of  the  coalition. 

Conferences  were  opened- between  the  French  negotiator, 
the  Comte  de  Cobentzel,  the  Comte  d^Haugwitz,  and  General 
Heyman,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  emperor,  and  the  kmg 
of  Prussia.  These  ministers,-  after  having  examined  the 
credentials  of  Mallet-Dupan,  listened  to  his  communications. 
They  were  to  the  eflfect  that  "  the  king  alike  prayed  and  ex- 
horted the  emigres  not  to  cause  the  approaching  war  to  lose 
its  appearance  of  power  against  power,  by  taking  part  in  it, 
in  the  name  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy.  Any 
other  line  of  conduct  would  produqe  a  civil  war,  endanger 
the  lives  of  the  king  and  queen,  destroy  the  throne,  and  oc- 
casion a  general  massacre  of  the  royalists.  The  king  added, 
that  he  besought  the  sovereigns  who  had  taken  up  arms  in 
his  cause,  to  separate,  in  their  manifesto^  the  faction  of  the 
Jacobins  from  the  nation,  and  the  Uberty  of  the  people  from 
the  anarchy  that  convulsed  them ;  to  declare  formally  and 
energetically  to  the  Assembly,  the  administrative  and  muni- 
cipal bodies,  that  their  Uves  should  be  answerable  for  all  and 
every  attempt  against  the  sacred  persons  of  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  theur  children;  and  to  announce  to  the  nation 
that  no  dismemberment  would  follow  the  war,  that  they 
would  treat  for  peace  with  the  king  alone,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence the  Assembly  should  hasten  to  give  him  the  most 
perfect  liberty,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  negotiate  in  the 
name  of  his  people  with  the  aUied  powers." 

Mallet-Dupan  explained  the  sense  of  these  instructions 
with  that  enlightened  good  sense,  and  that  devoted  attach- 
ment to  the  king  that  marked  him ;  he  painted  in  the  most 
lively  colors  the  interior  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  terror  to 
which  the  royal  family  was  a  prey. 

The  negotiators  were  moved  almost  to  tears,  and  promised 
to  communicate  these  impressions  to  their  sovereigns,  and 
gave  Mallet-Pupan  the  assurance  that  the  intentions  oif  the 
king  should  be  the  measure  of  the  language  which  the  mani- 
festo of  the  coalition  would  address  to  the  French  nation. 

They  did  not  however  dissimulate  their  astoxuahment  at  the 
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Tact  that  the  langtuffe  of  the  emignuit  priaces  at  Coblents 
was  so  opposed  to  the  views  of  tiw  kin^  at  Paris.  "They 
openly  maiiifest^"  said  they, ''  the  intention  of  re-conquering^ 
the  kingdom  for  the  ootmter-revolution,  oi  rendering  them- 
selves independent,  of  dethroning  their  brother,  and  pro- 
claiming a  r^ency.''  The  confidant  of  Louis  XVI.  left  for 
Geneva  after  this  conference ;  whilst  the  emperor,  the  king 
of  Prussia,  the  principal  prince  of  the  confederation,  the 
ministers,  the  generals,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  went  to 
May^Duse.  Mt^nce,  where  the  f^tes  were  interrupted  by 
the  councils,  became  fen*  some  days  the  head-quarters  of  the 
monarchs,  and  there,  at  the  kistigaticm  of  the  emigres,  ex- 
treme resolutions  were  adopted.  It  wbs  resdved  to  combat 
a  revolution  that  but  increased  in  proportion  as  it  received 
indu]^ence.  The  supplications  of  Louis  XYI.,  and  the 
wammgs  of  Dupan  were  forgotten^  and  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign was  fixed. 

XVIL 

The  emperor  was  to  have  the  supreme  control  of  the  war 
in  Belgium,  where  his  army  was  to  be  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen.  Fifteen  thousand  men  were  to  cover 
the  right  of  the  Prussians,  and  efife<ot  a  junction  with  them 
at  Loi^wy.  Twenty  thousand  more  of  the  emperor's  troops, 
commanded  by  the  Prince  de  Hohenlohe,  were  to  establish 
themselves  between  the  Eliine  and  the  Moselle,  cover  the 
Prussian  left,  and  operate  upon  Landau,  Sarrelouis,  and 
ThionviUe.  A  third  corps,  under  Prince  Esterhazy,  and 
strengthened  by  five  thousand  emigres  imder  the  Prince  de 
Cond6,  would  threaten  the  frontiers  from  Switzerland  to 
Philipsbourg,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  would  have  an  army 
of  observation  on  the  Var  and  the  Is^re.  These  disposi- 
tions made,  it  was  resolved  to  reply  to  terror  by  terror,  and 
to  publish  in  the  name  of  the  generalissimo  the  Duke  of 
Br^wick,  a  manifesto,  which  woidd  leave  the  Pr^ich  Revo- 
luticm  no  other  alternative  than  submission  or  death. 

M.  de  Calonne  proposed  it,  and  the  Marquis  de  lamon, 
f(Mrmerly  mtendant  des  fincmces  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  first 
Hn  ardent  revolutionist  like  Ms  master,  then  an  emigre  and  an 
implacable  royalist,  wrote  the  manifesto  and  submitted  it  to 
the  emperor,  who  in  his  turn  submitted  it  to  the  king  of 
Prussia.  The  king  of  Prussia  sent  it  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, Yfko  sHirmttred,  and  demanded  a  modification  of  some 
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ef  the  expretnoBS,  wHch  was  accorded.  Hie  Marquis  de 
lamon,  however,  supported  hj  the  French  princes,  again 
restored  the  text.  The  Doke  of  Brunswick  became  indignant, 
and  tore  the  manifesto  to  pieces,  without  however  daring  to 
disavow  it,  and  the  manifesto  appeared,  with  all  its  insults 
and  threats,  to  the  French  nation. 

The  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  informed  of  the 
secret  leaning  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  France,  and  of 
the  offer  of  Ihe  at)wn  made  to  him  by  the  fac1ion§,  caused 
him  to  imd^'take  the  responsibility  of  this  proclamation 
either  as  a  vengeance  or  a  disavowal  This  imperious  defi- 
ance of  the  kii^  to  freedom  threatened  with  death  every 
national  guard  ti^en  with  arms  in  his  hand,  protecting  the 
indepaidence  of  his  country,  and  that  in  case  the  least  out- 
rage was  offered  by  liie  fEKstions  to  thie  king,  Paris  should  be 
rased  to  the  ground. 


BOOK  XV. 


Whilst  a  war  to  the  death  impended  over  the  people,  and 
menaced  the  king,  discord  continued  to  reign  m  tiie  coundls 
of  the  ministers.  The  minister  of  war,  Servan,  was  accused 
by  Dumouriez  with  obeymg  with  servility^  which  resembled 
love  rather  than  complaisance,  the  influence  of  Madame 
Boland,  amd  of  having  wholly  defeated  the  plans  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Belgium.  The  friends  of  Madame  Bohmd,  on 
tiieir  side,  threatened  Dumouriez  that  they  would  make  the 
Assembly  demand  of  him  an  account  of  the  six  millions  of 
secret  expenses,  whose  destination  they  suspected.  Already 
Guadet  and  Yergniaud  had  prepared  discourses  and  a  project 
of  a  decree  to  demand  a^pubhc  reckoning  for  these  sums. 
Dumouriez,  who  had  bought  friends  and  accompHces  with 
this,  gold  amongst  the  Jacobins  and  the  Feuillants,  revolted 
against  the  suspidon,  refused,  in  the  name  of  his  outraged 
honor,  to  make  any  return  of  this  expenditure,  and  boldly 
offered  his  resignation.  Upon  this  a  great  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  Feuillants  and  Jacobins,  Petion  him- 
self, called  at  the  residence  of  the  insulted  minister,  and 
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conjured  liim  to  return  to  his  post.  He  consented,  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  leave  the  disposal  of  these  funds  to 
his  conscience  alone.  The  Girondists  themselves^  intimidated 
by  his  retirement,  and  feeling  that  a  man  of  Ids  character 
was  indispensable  to  th^  weakness,  withdrew  their  motion^ 
and  passed  a  vote  of  pubHc  confidence  in  him.  The  people 
applauded  him  as  he  quitted  the  Assembly.  These  applauses 
sounded  gloomily  in  the  council-chamber  of  Madame  Roland. 
The  popularity  of  Dumouriez  rendered  her  jealous.  It  was 
not  in  her  eyes  the  popularity  of  virtue,  and  she  coveted  it 
all  for  her  husband  and  her  party.  Roland  and  his  Girondist 
colleagues,  Servan,  CJaviere,  redoubled  their  efforts  to  in- 
fluence the  mind  of  the  king,  and  used  threats  in  order  to 
acquire  it.  To  flatter  the  Assembly,  court  the  people ;  irri- 
tate the  Jacobins  against  the  court ;  beset  the  kii^  by  the 
imperious  demand  of  sacrifices  which  they  knew  were 
impossible ;  to  injure  him  silently  in  opinion  as  the  cause 
of  all  evil,  or  the  obstacle  to  all  good ;  to  compel  him,  in 
fact,  by  insolence  and  outrage,  to  dismiss  them,  that  they 
mi^ht  afterwards  accuse  him  of  betraying  in  them  the  Revo- 
lution ;  such  were  their  tactics,  resulting  from  their  weakness 
rather  than  from  their  ambition. 

This  feeUng  of  backing  the  king,  whose  ministers  they 
were,  was  the  basis  of  a  conspiracy  of  which  Madame  Roland 
was  the  origin.  At  Roland's  there  was  nothing  but  ill 
humor ;  amongst  his  colleagues  it  was  a  rivalry  of  patriotism 
with  Robespierre.  At  Madame  Roland's  it  was  that  passion 
for  a  republic  which  was  impatient  of  any  remnant  of  a 
throne,  and  which  smiled  complacently  at  the  factions  ready 
to  overturn  the  monarchy.  When  factions  had  arms  no 
longer,  Madame  Roland  and  her  friends  hastened  to  lead 
them. 


11. 

We  see  a  fatal  example  in  the  step  of  the  minister  of  war, 
Servan.  He,  entirely  controlled  by  Madame  Roland,  pro- 
posed to  the  National  Assembly,  without  authority  from  the 
king,  or  the  consent  of  the  pouncil,  to  assemble  round  Paris 
a  camp  of  20,000  troops.  This  army,  composed  oifederes 
chosen  from  amongst  the  most  enthusiastic  persons  of  the 
provinces,  would  be,  as  the  Girondists  believed,  a  kind  of 
central  army  of  opinions  devoted  to  the  Assembly,  counter- 
balancing the  king's  guard,  repressing  the  nation^  guard. 
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irnd  recalling  to  mind  that  army  of  the  parliai^ent  tvlddi, 
raider  the  orders  erf  Cromwell,  had  conducted  Charl^il  to 
the  scafifold.  '   .; 

The  Assembly,  with  the  exception  tef  t}!e  <v)Aigtlhitional 
party,  seized  on  this  idea  as  hatred  seizes"  the  arm  which  is 
offered  to  it.  The  king  felt  the  blow;  Bumouriez  saw 
through  the  perfidy,  and  could  not  repress  his  eholer  against 
Servan  in  the  council-chamber.  His  reproaches  were  those 
of  a  loyal  defender  of  his  king.  The  replies  of  Servan  were 
evasive,  but  fall  of  provocation.  The  two  ministers  laid 
their  hands  upon  their  swords,  and  but  for  the  presence  of 
the  king,  and  the  intervention  of  their  colleagues,  blood 
would  Imve  flowed  in  the  council-chamber. 

The  king  was  desirous  of  refusing  his  sanction  to  the 
decree  for  the  20,000  men.  "  It  is  too  Jate,"  said  Bumou- 
riez ;  "  your  refusal  would  display  fears  too  well  founded,  but 
which  we  must  take  care  not  to>  betray  to  our  enemies. 
Sanction  the  decree,  I  will  undertake  to  neutralize  the  danger 
of  the  concentration.''  The  king  requested  time  for  con- 
fiideration. 

Next  day  the  Girondists  called  upon  the  king  to  sanction 
the  decree  against  the  nonjuring  priests.  They  came  into 
direct  contact  with  the  religious  conscience  of  Louis  XVI. 
Supported  by  that,  this  prince  declared  that  he  would  rather 
die  than  sign  the  persecution  of  the  church.  Dumouriez 
insisted  as  much  as  the  Girondists  in  obtaining  this  sanction. 
Hie  king  was  inflexible.  In  vam  did  Dumouriez  represent 
to  him  that  by  refusing  legal  measures  against  the  non- 
juring  priests  he  exposed  the  priests  to  massacre,  and  thus 
made  himself  responsible  for  all  the  blood  that  might  be 
shed.  In  vain  did  they  represent  to  him  that  this  refusal 
would  render  the  ministry  unpopular,  and  thus  deprive  them 
of  all  hope  of  saving  the  monarchy.  In  vain  did  they  appesd 
to  the  queen,  and  implore  her,  by  her  feelings  as  a  mother, 
to  bend  the  king  to  their  wishes.  The  queen  herself  was  for 
a  long  time  powerless.  At  last  the  king  seemed  to  hesitate, 
and  gave  Dumouriez  a  private  meeting  in  the  evening.  In 
this  conversation  he  ordered  Dumouriez  to  present  to  him 
three  ministers,  to  succeed  Roland,  Claviere,  and  Servan. 
Dumouriez  at  once  named  Vergennes  for  finance,  Naillac  for 
foreign  affairs,  Mourgues  for  the  interior.  He  reserved  the 
war  department  for  himself:  dictatorial  minister  at  the 
moment  when  France  was  becoming  an  army.  Roland, 
Clavidre,  and  Servan,  stung  to  the  quick  at  a  dismissal  they 
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liad  provoked  tbe  more  because  tliey  bad  not  anticipated  it, 
bastened  to  carry  tbeir  complaiots  and  accusations  to  the 
Assembly.  Tbey  were  received  there  as  martyrs  to  their 
patriotism ;  they  had  filled  the  tribunes  with  their  partisans. 

III. 

Roland,  Claviwe,  and  Servan  were  present,  imder  pretence 
of  rendering^  an  account  of  the  groimds  oi  their  dismissal. 
Eoland  laid  befcn'e  the  Assembly  the  celebrated  confidential 
letter  dictated  by  his  wife,  and  which  he  had  read  to  the 
king  in  his  cabinet.  He  affected  to  believe  that  the  dismissal 
of  ministers  was  the  punishment  of  his  own  courage.  The 
advice  he  gave  to  the  king  in  this  letter  thus  turned  into  ac- 
cusations of  this  unfortunate  prince.  Louis  XVI.  had  never 
received  from  the  malcontents  a  more  terrible  blow  than  that 
now  given  by  his  minister.  Passions  trouble  the  conscience 
of  the  people,  and  there  are  days  when  treachery  passes 
current  for  heroism.  The  Girondists  made  a  hero  of  Bioland. 
They  had  his  letter  printed,  and  circulated  it  in  the  eighty- 
three  departm^ts. 

Eoland  left  the  chamber  amidst  loud  applauses.  Dumou- 
riez  entered  it  in  the  midst  of  uproar.  He  displayed  in  the 
tribune  the  same  calmness  as  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  be- 
gan by  announcing  to  the  Assembly  the  death  of  General 
Gouvion.  ^*  He  is  happy,"  he  said,  with  sadness,  "  to  have 
died  fighting  against  the  enemy,  and  not  to  have  been  the 
witness  of  the  discords  which  rend  us  to  pieces.  I  envj  his 
death."  The  deep  serenity  of  a  powerful  mind  was  felt  in 
his  every  tone — a  mind  resolute  to  contend  against  factions 
unto  death.  He  then  read  a  memorial  relatmg  to  the  minis- 
try of  war.  His  exordium  was  an  attack  upon  the  Jacobins, 
and  a  claim  for  the  respect  due  to  the  ministers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power.  "  Do  you  hear  Cromwell !"  exclaimed  Guadet, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder.  "  He  thinks  himself  already  so  sure 
of  empire,  that  he  dares  to  inflict  his  commands  upon  us." 
"  And  why  not  ?"  retorted  Dumouriez,  proudly,  and  turning 
towards  the  Mountain.  His  daring  imposed  cm  the  Assembly. 
The  Feuillant  deputies  went  out  with  him  to  the  TuUeries. 
The  kmg  announced  to  him  his  intention  to  give  his  sanction 
to  the  decree  for  the  20,000  men.  As  to  the  decree  of  the 
priests,  he  repeated  to  the  ministers  that  he  had  resolved, 
and  begged  them  to  take  to  the  president  of  the  Assembly 
a  letter  in  his  own  writing,  which  contained  the  motives  for 
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hffi  veto.    The  ministers  bowed,  and  separated  in  oonstema- 
tion. 


IV. 

When  Bumouriei^  reached  his  house,  he  learnt  that  there 
had  been  gatherings  of  the  popnlace  in  the  Faubonrg  St. 
AntcHne,  and  he  informed  the  king,  who  believing  that  he  in- 
tended to  alarm  him,  lost  his  con^dence  in  Dumouriez,  who 
instantly  offered  his  resignation,  which  the  king  accepted. 
The  portfolio  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  was  confided 
to  Ghambonas ;  that  of  war  to  Lajard,  ^  soldier  of  La  Fay- 
ette's party ;  that  of  the  interior  to  M.  de  Monciel,  a  consti- 
tutional Feuillant  and  friend  of  the  king.  This  was  on  the 
lYth  of  June.  The  Jacobins,  the  people  incited  by  the  Gi- 
rondists>  were  already  distm-bing  the  ^capital :  all  announced 
a  cconin^  insurrection.  These  ministers,  without  any  armed 
force,  without  popularity,  without  party^  thus  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  the  perils  accumtdated  by  their  predeces-. 
sors.  The  king  saw  Dumouriez  once  against  was  the  last 
time.  The  farewell  between  the  mona^  and  his  minister 
was  affecting. 

"  You  are  going  to  the  army  ?"  said  the  king.  "  Yes, 
«re,"  repUed  Dumouriez,  "  and  I  should  leave  with  joy  this 
fearful  jcity,  if  I  had  not  a  feeUng  of  the  dangers  impending 
over  your' majesty.  Deign  to  listen  to  me,  sire ;  I  am  never 
destined  to  see  you  again.  I  am  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and 
have  much  experience.  They  abuse  your  conscience  with 
respect  to  the  decree  against  the  priests,  and  are  puislmig  you 
on  to  civil  war.  You  are  without  strw^h,  defenceless,  and 
you  will  sink  under  it,  whilst  History,  though  full  of  commis- 
eration for  you,  will  accuse  you  of  the  misfortunes  of  your 
people." 

llie^king  was  seated  near  a  table  wl^re  he  had  just  dgned 
the  general's  accounts.  Dumouriez  was  standing  beside  him 
with  clasped  hands.  The  king  took  his  hands  in  his  own, 
and  said  to  him,  in  a  voice  sorrowful  but  resigned,  "  God  is 
my  witness,  that  I  only  think  of  the  happiness  of  France." 
"I  never  doubted  it,  sire,"  responded  Dumouriez,  deeply 
affected.  "  You  owe  an  account  to  God,  not  only  for  the 
purity,  but  also  for  the  enlightened  use,  of  your  intentions* 
You  think  to  save  religion :  you  destroy  it.  The  priests  will 
be  massacred :  your  crown  will  be  taken  from  you ;  perhaps 
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even  your  queen  and  children J*    He  did  not  finish,  but 

pressed  his  lips  to  the  king's  hand,  who  shed  tears. 

"I  await— expect  death,"  replied  the  king  sorrowfully; 
**  and  I  pardon  my  enemies  already.  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  your  sensibility.  You  have  served  me  welt  and  I  esteem 
you.  Adieu — be  more  hi^py  than  I  am !"  And  on  saying 
these  words  Louis  XVI.  went  to  a  recess  in  a  window  at  the 
end  of  the  chamber,  in  order  to  conceal  the  trouble  he  feh. 
Dimiouriez  never  saw  him  again.  He  shut  himself  up  for 
several  days  in  retirement,  in  a  lonely  quarter  of  Paris. 
Looking  upon  the  army  as  the  only  r^i^  for  a  citizen  still 
capable  of  serving  his  coimtry,  he  set  out  for  Douai,  the  head- 
quarters of  Luclmer. 


The  Girondists  remained  a  moment  overwhelmed  by  the 
humiliation  of  their  fall  and  the  joy  of  their  coming  ven- 
geance. "  Here  I  am  dismissed,"  was  Roland's  exclamation 
to  his  wife  on  his  return  home.  "  I  have  but  one  regret, 
and  that  is,  that  our  delays  have  prevented  us  from  t^ng 
the  initiative."  Madame  Roland  retired  to  a  humble  apart- 
ment, without  losing  any  of  Jier  influence  and  without  regret- 
ting power,  since  she  carried  with  her  into  her  retreat,  her 
genius,  her  patriotism,  and  her  friends.  With  her  the  con- 
spiracy only  changed  place ;  from  the  ministry  of  the  inte- 
rior she  passed  at  once  into  the  small  council  which  she 
gathered  about  her,  and  inspired  with  her  own  earnest  en* 
thusiasm. 

This  circle  daily  increased.  The  admiration  for  the  woman 
mingled  in  the  hearts  of  her  friends  with  the  attraction  of 
liberty.  They  adored  in  her  the  future  Republic.  The  love 
which  these  young  men  did  not  avow  for  her  made,  unknown 
to  her,  a  portion  of  their  poUtics.  Ideas  only  become  active 
and  powefrful  when  vivified  by  sentiment.  She  was  the  sen- 
timent of  her  party. 

This  party  was  joined  about  this  time  by  a  man  uncon- 
nected with  the  Gironde;  but  his  youths  his  remarkable 
beauty,  and  his  energy  naturally  threw  him  into  this  faction 
of  illusion  and  love,  controlled  by  a  woman.  This  young 
man  was  Barbaroux. 

At  this  time  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age.  Bom 
at  Marseilles,  of  a  sea-faring  family,  who  preserved  in  their 
manners  and  features  something  of  the  boldness  of  their  life 
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and  the  agitation  of  their  element.  The  elegance  of  his 
stature,  the  poetic  grace  of  his  countenance,  recalled  the 
accomplished  forms  which  antiquity  adored  in  the  statues  of 
Antinous.  The  blood  of  that  Asiatic  Greece  of  which  Mar- 
seilles is  a  colony  revealed  itself  in  the  purity  of  the  young 
Phocian's  profile.*  As  richly  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the 
mind  as  those  of  the  body,  Barbaroux  early  used  himself  to 
pubjic  oratory,  that  gift  of  the  men  of  the  south.  He  be- 
came a  barrister  and  pleaded.several  causes  with  success;  but 
the  power  and  honesty  of  his  mind  revolted  from  that  exer- 
cise of  eloquence,  so  often  mercenary,  which  simulates  earn- 
estness. He  required  a  national  cause,  to  which  a  man  should 
give  with  language  his  soul  and  blood.  The  Revolution  with 
which  he  was  bom  offered  this  to  him.  He  awaited  with 
impatience  the  occasion  and  the  hour  to  make  use  of  it. 

His  youth  still  kept  him  away  from  the  scene  into  which 
he  ardently  longed  to  cast  himself.  He  passed  his  time  near 
the  village  of  Ollioules,  on  a  small  family  estate,  concealed 
beneath  tall  cork  trees,  which  threw  their  slight  shade  over 
the  calcined  declivities  of  this  valley.  He  there  attended  to 
the  cultivated  patches  which  the  aridity  of  the  soil  and  the 
burning  sun  dispute  with  the  rocks.  In  his  leisure  he  studied 
natural  sciences,  and  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  two 
Swiss,  whose  systems  of  physics  then  occupied  the  learned 
world — ^M.  de  Saussure  and  Marat.  But  science  was  not 
sufficient  for  his  mind,  which  overflowed  with  sensitiveness, 
and  which  Barbaroux  poured  forth  in  elegiac  poetry  as  burn- 
ing as  the  noonday,  and  vague  as  the  horizcm  of  the  sea  be- 
neath his  view.  There  is  felt  that  southern  melancholy  whose 
languor  is  closer  alhed  to  pleasure  than  weakness,  and  which 
resembles  the  songs  of  man  seated  in  the  broad  sunshine, 
before  or  after  labor.  Mirabeau  had  thus  begun  his  hfe. 
The  most  energetic  hves  frequently  open  in  gloom,  as  if  they 
had  in  their  very  germ  presentiments  of  their  contrary  destiny. 
It  would  seem  as  though  we  read  in  the  verses  of  this  young 
man  that  through  his  tears  he  contemplated  his  faidts,  his 
expiation,  and  his  scaffold. 

VI. 

After  Mirabeau's  election,  and  the  agitations  which  fol- 

♦  The  Maraeillais  trace  their  origin  to  a  colony  of  Phocians  in  the  Ist 
year  of  the  43d  Olympiad,  599  years  b.  c.  It  was  the  Massilia  of  the 
Romans,  and  called  by  Cicero  the  ^'  mistress  of  Gaul,"  and  by  Pliny, 
the  "  mistress  of  education."-r-H.  T.  R, 
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lowed,  Barbaroux  was  named  secretary  of  the  muiucipalitj 
of  Marseilles.  At  the  troubles  of  Aries  he  took  arms,  and 
inarched  at  the  head  of  the  yomig  Marseillais  against  the 
rulers  of  the  Cbmtal.  His  martial  figure,  his  gestures,  his 
ardor,  his  voice,  made  him  conspicuous  everywhere :  he  fas- 
cinated all.  Being  deputed  to  Paris  in  order  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  events  of  the  south  to  the  National  Assembly, 
the  Girondists,  Vergniaud  and  Guadet,  who  were  desirous 
of  obtaining  an  amnesty  for  the  crimes  pf  Avignon,  did  all 
in  their  power  to  attach  this  yoimg  man  to  their  party.  Bar- 
baroux, impetuous  as  he  was,  did  not  justify  the  butchers  of 
Avignon ;  but  detested  the  victims.  He  was  a  man  requisite 
to  the  Girondists.  Struck  by  his  eloquence  and  his  enthu- 
siasm, they  presented  him  to  Madame  Roland :  no  woman 
was  more  formed  to  seduce,  no  man  more  formed  tp  be  se- 
duced. Madame  Roland — ^in  all  the  freshness  of  her  youth, 
in  all  the  briUiancy  of  her  beauty,  and  also  in  all  the  fulness 
of  senaibihty,  which  all  the  purity  of  her  Hfe  could  not  stifle 
in  h^  unoccupied  heart — speaks  thus  tenderly  of  Barbaroux : 
"  I  had  read,"  she  says,  **  in  the  cabinet  of  my  husband,  the 
letters  of  Barbaroux,  full  of  sense  and  premature  wisdom. 
When  I  saw  him  I  was  astonished  at  his  youth.  He  attached 
himself  to  my  husband.  We  saw  more  of  him  after  we  left 
the  ministry ;  and  it  was  then,  that  reasoning  on  the  miserar 
ble  state  of  things,  and  the  fear  of  a  triumph  of  despotism  in 
the  north  of  France,  we  formed  the  plan  of  a  repubUc  in  the 
south.  This  will  be  owr  pis  oiler,  said  Barbaroux,^  with  a 
smile ;  but  the  Marseillais  army  here  will  dispense  with  our 
attempting  it." 

VII. 

Roland  then  lived  in  a  gloomy  house  of  the  Rue  St..  Jaques, 
almost  in  the  garrets  :  it  was  a  philosopher's  retreat^  and  his 
wife  illumined  it.  Present  at  all  the  conversations  of  Ro- 
land, she  witnessed  the  conferences  between  her  husband  and 
the  young  Marseillais.  Barbaroux  thus  relates  the  interview 
in  which^  the  first  idea  of  a  republic  was  mooted:  "That 
astonishing  woman  was  there,"  said  he.  "  Roland  asked  me 
what  I  thought  the  best  means  of  saving  France.  I  opened 
my  heart  to  him :  my  confidence  caHed  for  his.  *  Liberty  is 
gone,'  he  replied,  *  if  we  do  not  speedily  disconcert  the  plots 
of  the  court.  La  Fayette  is  meditating  treason  in  the  north : 
the  army  of  the  centre  is  systematically  disorganized :  in  six 
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weeks  the  AiiBtrians  w^l  be  at  Paris.  Hare  we  then  labored 
at  the  most  glorious  of  revolutions  for  so  many  years  to  see 
it  overthrown  in  a  single  day  ?^  If  Liberty  dies  in  France,  it 
is  lost  fM*ever  to  the  rest  of  the  world ! — all  the  hopes  of  phi- 
losophy are  deceived — ^prejudices  and  tynHmy  will  again 
grasp  the  world.  Let  us  prevent  this  misfortune,  and  if  the 
north  is  subjected,  let  us  take  Liberty  with  us  into  the  south, 
and  there  form  a  colony  of  free  men.'  His  wife  wept  as  she 
listened  to  him,  and  I  myself  wept  as  I  looked  at  her.  Oh ! 
how  much  the  outpourings  of  confidence  console  and  fortify 
minds  that  are  in  desolation.  I  drew  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
resources  and  hopes  of  Liberty  in  the  south.  A-serene  ex- 
pression of  joy  spread  over  Roland's  brow :  he  squeezed  my 
hand,  and  we  traced  on  a  map  of  France  the  limits  of  this 
empire  of  Liberty,  which  extended  from  the  Doubs,  the  Ain, 
and  the  Rhone  to  La  Dordogne,  and  ^m  the  inaccessible 
mountains  of  Auvei^e  to  Durance  and  the  sea.  I  wrote, 
by  dictation  of  Roland,  to  request  from  Marseilles  a  battalion 
and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  These  preliminaries  agreed  upon, 
I  left  Roland  with  feelings  of  deep  respect  for  himself  and 
his  wife.  I  have  seen  them  subsequently,  during  their  second 
ministry,  as  simple  minded  as  in  their  humble  retreat.  Of 
all  the  men  of  modem  times,  Roland  seems  to  me  most  to 
resemble  Cato ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is  to  his  wife 
that  his  courage  and  talents  are  due." 

Thus  did  the  original  idea  of  a  federative  republic  arise  in 
the  first  interview  between  Barbaroux  and  Madame  Roland. 
What  they  dreamed  of  as  a  desperate  measure  of  Liberty, 
was  afterwards  made  a  reproach  to  them,  for  having  con- 
spired as  a  plot.  This  first  sigh  of  patriotism  of  two  young 
minds  who  met  and  understood  each  other,  was  their  attrac- 
tion and  their  crime. 

Yin. 

From  this  day  the  Girondists,  disengaged  from  every  ob- 
ligation with  the  king  and  ministers,  conspired  secretly  with 
Madame  Roland,  and  publicly  in  the  tribune,  for  the  sup- 
j)re88ion  of  the  monarchy.  They  appeared  to  envy  the  Ja- 
cobins the  honor  of  giving  the  throne  the  most  deadly  blows. 
Robespierre  as  yet  spoke  only  of  the  constitution,  limiling 
himself  within  the  law,  and  not  going  ahead  of  the  people. 
The  Girondists  already  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  republic, 
and  motioned  with  gesture  and  eye  the  repubBcan  coup 
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(TStat,  whioli  every  day  drew  nearer.  The  meetings  at  Ro- 
land's multiplied  and  enlarged :  new  men  joined  their  ranks. 
Roland,  Brissot,  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonn6,  Condorcet, 
P6tion,  Lanthenas,  who  in  the  hour  of  danger  betrayed 
them;  Valaz6,  Pache,  who  persecuted  and  decimated  his 
fhends ;  Grangeneure,  Louret,  who  beneath  levity  qf  man- 
ners and  gayety  of  mind  veiled  undaunted  courage ;  Cham- 
fort,  the  intimate  of  the  great,  a  vivid  intellect,  heart  full  of 
venom,  discouraged  by  the  people  before  he  had  served  it; 
Carra,  the  popular  journalist,  enthusiastic  for  a  republic, 
mad  with  desire  for  liberty ;  Chenier,*  the  poet  of  the  Revo- 
lution, destined  to  survive  it,  and  preserving  his  worship  of 
it  until  death,  even  under  the  tyranny  of  the  empire ;  Du- 
saulx,  who  had  beneath  his  gray  hairs  the  enthusiasm  c^ 
youth  for  philosophy — ^the  Nestor  of  all  the  young  men, 
whom  he  moderated  by  his  sage  exhortations ;  Mercier,  who 
took  all  as  a  jest,  even  in  the  dungeon  and  dealii. 

rx. 

But  of  the  men  whom  enthusiasm  for  the  Revolution 
brought  around  her,  he  whom  Madame  Roland  preferred  to 
all  was  Buzot.  More  attached  to  this  yoiing  female  than  to 
his  party,  Buzot  was  to  h^  a  friend,  whilst  the  others  were 
but  tools  or  accomplices.  She  had  quickly  passed  her  judg- 
ment on  Barbaroux,  and  this  judgment,  impressed  with  a 
certain  bitterness,  was  like  a  repentance  for  the  secret  im- 
pression which  the  favorable  exterior  of  this  young  man  had 
at  first  inspired.  She  accuses  herself  with  finding  him  so 
handsome,  and  seems  to  fortify  her  heart  against  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  looks.  "  Barbaroux  is  volatile,"  she  said ;  "  the 
adoration  be  receives  from  worthless  women  destroys  the 
seriousness  of  his  feelings.  When  I  see  such  fine  young 
men  too  conceited  at  the  impression  they  make,  like  Barba- 

'*'  M.  Lamartine  does  not  here  refer  to  Andr6  Chenier,  an  admirable 
lyric  poet,  from  whom  he  has  4^uoted  at  page  336;  he  was  a  Royalist, 
and  as  such  cmidemned  and  guillotined  in  July  1794,  inhisthirtyni^econd 
year.  He  had  a  brother,  Joseph  Chdnier,  his  junior  by  tw.o  years,  who 
was  an  enthusiastic  republican,  and  wrote  aiid  brought  out,  from  1785 
to  1795,  a  great  many  tragedies,  viz.  Charles  IX.,  CaUts,  Henry  VIIL^ 
TimdUion,  Tibire,  dec.,  and  was  elected  member  of  the  legislative  as- 
semblies from  1792  to  1802.  He  fell  under  Napoleon's  dispkasure,  and 
he  dismissed  him  from  his  appointment  as  inspector-^neral  of  public 
instruction,  in  1803.  The  consul  was  becoming  impenal  in  his  aspira- 
tions. Joseph  Chenier  died  in  1811,  consistent  to  the  last  in  his  repub- 
lican notions. — H.  T.  R. 
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roux  and  H^nlt  de  S^chelles,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
they  adore  themselves  too  much  to  have  a  great  deal  erf 
adoration  left  for  their  country." 

If  we  may  lift  the  veil  from  the  heart  of  this  virtuous  wo- 
man^ who  does  not  raise  it  herself  for  fear  of  developing  a 
sentiment  contrary  to  her  duties,  we  must  be  convinced  that 
her  instinctive  inclination  had  been  one  moment  for  Barba- 
roux,  but  her  reflecting  tenderness  was  for  Buzot.  It  is 
neither  given  to  duty  nor  liberty  to  fill  completely  the  soul 
of  a  woman  as  lovely  and  impassioned  as  she:  duty  chills, 
politics  deceive,  virtue  retains,  love  fiUs  the  heart.  Madame 
Roland  loved  Buzot.  He  adored  in  her  his  inspiration  and 
his  idol.  Perchance  they  never  disclosed  to  each  other  in 
words  a  sentiment  which  would  have  been  the  less  sacred  to 
them  from  the  hour  in  which  it  had  become  guilty.  But 
what  they  conceided  from  one  another  th^  have  involunta- 
rily revealed  at  their  death.  There  are  in  the  last  days  and 
last  hours  of  this  man  and  this  woman,  sighs,  gestures,  and 
words,  which  allow  the  secret  preserved  during  life  to  escape 
in  the  presence  of  death ;  but  the  secret  thus  disclosed  keeps 
its  mystery.  Posterity  may  have  the  right  to  detect,  but 
none  to  accuse,  this  sentiment. 

Roland,  an  estimable  but  morose  old  man,  had  the  exac- 
tions of  weakness  without  havii^  its  gratitude  or  indulgence 
towards  his  partner.  She  remained  faithful  to  him,  more 
from  respect  to  herself  than  from  aflPection  to  him.  They 
loved  the  same  cause-*— Liberty ;  but  Rdand's  fanaticism  was 
as  cold  as  pride,  whilst  his  wife's  was  as  glowing  as  love. 
She  sacrificed  herself  daily  at  the  shrine  of  her  husband's 
reputation,  and  scarcely  perceived  her  own  self-devotion. 
He  read  in  her  heart  that  she  bore  the  yoke  with  pride,  and 
yet  the  yoke  galled  her.  She  paints  Buzot  with  compla- 
cency, and  as  the  ideal  of  domestic  happiness.  "  Sensible,  ■ 
ardent,  melancholy,"  she  writes,  "  a  passionate  admirer  of 
nature,  he  seems  bom  to  give  and  share  happiness.  This 
man  would  forget  the  universe  in  the  sweetness  of  private 
virtues.  Capable  of  sublime  impulses  and  unvarying  aflfec- 
tions,  the  vulgar,  who  like  to  depreciate  what  it  cannot  equal, 
accuse  him  of  being  a  drean^er.  Of  sweet  countenance,  ele- 
gant figure,  there  is  always  in  his  attire  that  care,  neatness, 
and  propriety,  which  annoimce  the  respect  of  self  as  well  as 
of  others.  Whilst  the  dregs  of  the  nation  elevate  the  flat- 
terers and  corrupters  of  the  people  to  station — ^whOst  cut- 
throats swear,  drink,  and  clothe  themselves  in  rags,  in  order 
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to  fraternLse  with  tb6  populace,  Bxuot  possesses  the  morality 
of  Socrates,  and  maintains  the  decorum  of  Scipio :  so  they 
pull  down  his  house  and  banish  him,  as  they  did  Aristides. 
I  am  astonished  they  have  not  issued  a  decree  that  his  name 
should  be  forgotten/*  The  man  of  whom  she  speaks  in  such 
terms  from  the  depths  of  her  dungeon,  on  the  eyening  be- 
fore her  death,  exiled,  wandering,  concealed  in  the  caves  of 
St.  Emilion,  fell  as  though  strucK  by  lightning,  and  remained 
several  days  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  on  learning  the  death  of 
Madame  Roland. 

Danton,  whose  name  began  to  rise  above  the  crowd,  when 
his  fame  was  but  slight  until  now,  sought  at  this  period 
Madame  Roland's  acquaintance.  All  inquired  what  was  the 
secret  of  the  growing  ascendency  of  thui  man  ?  Where  he 
came  from?  Who  he  was?  Whither  he  was  advancing? 
They  sought  his  origin ;  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of 
the  people ;  his  first  connection  with  the  celebrated  person- 
ages of  his  time.  They  sought  in  mystmes  the  cause  of  his 
prodigious  popularity.     It  was  pre-eminently  in  his  nature. 

X. 

Danton  was  not  merely  one  of  those  adventurers  of  dem- 
agogmsm  who  rise,  like  Masamello,  or  Uke  H^bert,^  from 
the  boiling  scum  of  the  masses.  He  was  one  of  the  middle 
classes,  the  heart  of  the  nation.  His  family,  pure,  honest, 
of  property,  and  industrious,  ancient  in  name,  honorable  in 
manners,  was  established  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  and  possessed 
a  rural  domain  in  the  environs  of  that  small  town.  It  was 
of  the  number  of  those  modest  but  well-esteemed  families, 
who  have  the  soil  for  their  basis,  and  agricidture  as  theur 
main  occupation,  but  who  give  their  sons  the  most  complete 
,  moral  and  hterary  education,  and  who  thus  prepare  them  for 
the  liberal  professions  of  society.  Danton's  father  died  young. 
His  mother  had  married  again  to  a  manufacturer  of  Arcis- 
sur-Aube,  who  had  (and  himself  managed)  a  small  cotton 
mill.  There  is  still  to  be  seen  near  the  river,  without  the 
city,  in  a  pleasant  spot,  the  house,  half  rustic  half  town 
built,  and  the  garden  on  the  banks  of  the  Aube,  where  Dan- 
ton's  infancy  was  passed. 

His  step-father,  M.  Ricordin,  attended  to  his  education  as 
he  would  have  done  that  of  his  own  child.     He  was  of 
an   open  communicative   disposition,   and  was  beloved  in 
«  Editor  of  the  infiunoiKi  P^re  Duchwne.— H.  T.  R. 
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spite  of  his  ugliness  and  turbuleiiee ;  for  his  ttgliness  was 
radiant  with  intellect,  and  his  turbulence  was  calmed  and 
repented  of  at  the  least  caress  of  his  mother.  He  pursued 
his  studies  at  Troyes,  the  capital  of  Champagne.  EebeUious 
against  disoiphne,  idle  at  study,  belored  by  his  masters  and 
fellow  pupils,  hk  rapid  comprehension  kept  him  on  an 
equality  with  the  most  assiduous.  His  instinct  stifficed  with- 
out reflection.  He  learned  nothing ;  he  acquired  all.  His 
companions  called  him  Catiline — ^he  accepted  the  name,  and 
sometimes  played  with  them  at  getting  up  rebellions  and 
riots,  which  he  excited  or  calmed  hj  his  harangues — ^as  if  he 
were  repeating  at  school  the  characters  pf  his  after  life. 

XI. 

M.  and  Madame  Ricordin,  ah-eady  adyanced  in  years,  gave 
him,  after  his  education  was  finished,  the  small  fortune  of  his 
father.  He  came  to  finish  his  studies  in  law  at  Paris,  and 
bought  a  place  in  parliament  as  a  barrister,  where  he  practised 
little  and  without  any  notoriety.  He  despised  chicanery ;  his 
mind  and  language  had  the  proportions  of  the  great  causes 
of  the  people  and  the  throne.  The  Constituent  Assembly 
began  to  stir  them.  Danton,  watchful  and  impassioned^  was 
anxious  to  mingle  with  them :  he  sought  the  leading  men, 
whose  eloquence  resounded  throughout  France.  He  attached 
himself  to  Mirabeau ;  became  connected  with  Camilla  Des- 
moulins,  Marat,  Robespierre,  P^on,  Brune  (afterwards  the 
marshal),  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  the  Due  d'Orleans,  Laclos,  La- 
croix,  and  all  the  illustrious  and  second  class  orators  who 
then  "  fulmined  over"  Paris.  He  passed  his  whole  time  in 
the  tribunes  of  the  Assembly,  in  the  walks,  and  the  coffee- 
houses, and  his  nights  in  the  clubs.  A  few  well-seasoned 
words,  some  brief  harangues,  some  bursts  of  mysterious 
lightning :  and  above  all,  his  hair  like  a  horse's  m^ne,  his 
gigantic  stature,  and  his  powerful  voice,  made  him  univer- 
sally remarked.  Yet  beneath  the  purely  physical  qualities 
of  the  orator  men  of  intelligence  remarked  great  good  sense, 
and. an  instinctive  knowledge  (rf  the  human  heart.  Beneath 
the  agitator  they  discerned  the  statesman.  Danton,  in  truth, 
read  history,  studied  the  ancient  orators,  practised  himself 
in  real  eloquence,  that  which  enlightens  in  its  passion,  and 
beneath  his  actual  part  was  preparing  another  much  superior. 
He  only  asked  the  movement  to  raise  him  so  high  tiiat  he 
might  subsequently  control  it. 
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He  married  Mademoiselle  Charpentier,  daughter  of  a 
lemonade-seller  on  the  Quai  de  TEcole.  This  young  lady 
controlled  him  by  her  affection,  and  insensibly  reformed  him 
from  the  disorders  of  his  youth  to  more  regular  domestic 
habits.  She  extinguished  the  violence  of  his  passions,  but 
without  beinff  able  to  quench  that  which  survived  all  others 
— ambition  or  a  great  destiny. 

Danton  lived  in  a  small  apartment  in  the  Cour  de  Com- 
merce, near  his  father-in-law,  in  rigid  economy,  receiving 
but  a  very  few  friends,  who  admired  his  talent  and  ^tached 
themselves  to  his  fortunes.  The  most  constant  were  Camille 
Desmoulins,  Petion,  and  Brune.  From  these  meetings  went 
forth  signals  of  extensive  sedition.  The  secret  subsidies 
of  the  court  came  there  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  head  of 
the  young  revolutionists.  He  did  not  reject  them,  but  used 
them  sometimes  to  excite  and  sometimes  to  controi  the 
agitations  of  opinion. 

He  had  by  this  marriage  two  sons,  whom  his  death  left 
orphans  in  their  cradle,  and  who  succeeded  to  his  smidl  in- ' 
heritance  at  Arcis-sur-Aube.  These  two  sons  of  Danton, 
al£u*med  at  the  effects  of  their  name,  retired  to  their  family 
domain,  and  cultivated  it  with  their  own  hands,  and  in  an 
honest  and  industrious  obscurity  Hmited  to  themselves  all 
their  father's  notoriety.  Like  the  son  of  Cromwell,  they 
preferred  the  shade  and  silence  the  more,  as  their  name  had 
a  too  sinister  reputation,  and  too  wide  an  extension  in  the 
world.  They  remained  unmarried,  that  the  name  m^ht  die 
with  them. 

At  this  moment  Danton,  whose  ambitious  instincts  re- 
vealed the  close  return  to  fortune  of  the  Girondists,  sought  to 
attach  himself  to  this  rising  party,  and  give  them  the 
weight  of  his  worth  and  importance.  Madame  Roland  flat- 
tered him,  but  with  feai^  and  repugnance,  as  a  woman  would 
pat  a  lion. 

xn. 

Whilst  the  Girondists  were  exciting  the  anger  of  the  peo- 
ple against  the  king,  hostilities  were  beginning  in  Belgium, 
in  consequence  of  reverses,  which  were  attributed  to  treasons 
of  the  court :  these  were  produced  by  three  causes ;  the  hes- 
itation of  the  generals,  who  did  not  understand  how  to  im- 
part to  their  troops  that  ardor  which  impels  the  masses,  and 
bears  down  resistance;  the  disorganization  of  the  armies. 
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wliicli  emigradon  had  deprived  of  their  ancient  officers,  and 
who  had  no  confidence  in  the  new ;  and  finally,  the  want  of 
discipline,  that  element  of  revolutions,  which  cltibs  and  Jaco- 
binism had  spread  amongst  the  troops.  An  army  that  dis- 
cusses is  like  a  hand  which  wotdd  think. 

La  Fayette,  instead  of  advancing  at  once  (m  Namnr,  ac- 
cording to  Dumomiez's  plan,  lost  a  good  deal  of  precious 
time  in  assembhng  and  organizing  at  Givet,  and  the  camp 
of  Ransenne.  Instead  of  giving  the  other  generals  in  lin^ 
with  him,  the  example  and  the  signal  of  invasicm  and  victory, 
by  at  once  occupjring  Namur,  he  moved  about  the  country 
with  10,000  men,  leaving  the  remainder  of  his  forces  en- 
camped in  France,  and  fell  back  at  the  first  news  of  the 
chec^  sustained  by  the  detachments  of  Biron  and  Theobald 
Billon.  These  checks,  though  partial  and  slight,  were  dis- 
graceful for  our  troops.  It  was  the  astonishment  of  an  army 
imaccustomed  to  war,  and  fearful  of  entering  the  lists,  but 
which,  Uke  a  soldier  at  his  first  campaign,  would  soon  grow 
used  to  battles. 

The  Due  de  Lauzun  commanded  under  La  Fayette,  and 
was  called  General  Biron.  He  was  a  man  of  the  court,  who 
had  gone  over  in  all  sincerity  to  the  side  of  the  people. 
Young,  handsome,  chivalrous,  with  that  intrepid  gayety  which 
plays  with  death,  he  carried  aristocratic  honor  into  republi- 
can ranks.  Loved  by  the  soldiers,  adored  by  the  women,  at 
his  ease  in  camps,  a  roue  in  courts,  he  was  of  that  school  of 
sparkling  vices  oi  which  the  Marshal  de  Richelieu  had  been 
the  type  in  France.  It  was  said  that  the  queen  herself  had 
been  enamored  of  him,  without  being  able  to  fix  his  incon- 
stancy. Friend  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  companion  of  his  de* 
baucheries,  still  he  had  never  conspired  with  him.  All 
treachery  was  abhorrent  to  him,  all  baseness  of  heart  roused 
his  utmost  indignation.  He  adopted  the  Revolution  as  a  no- 
ble idea,  of  which  he  was  always  ready  to  be  the  soldier,  but 
never  the  accomplice.  He  did  not  betray  the  king,  and 
always  preserved  a  deep  feeling  of  pity  and  sympathy  for  the 
queen ;  with  an  intense  love  for  philosophy  and  liberty,  in- 
stead of  fomenting  them  by  sedition,  he  defended  them  by 
war.  He  changed  devotion  to  kings  into  devotion  to  his 
country.  This  noble  cause,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, gave  to  his  character  a  more  manly  stamp,  and  made 
him  fight  and  die  with  the  conscience  of  a  hero. 

He  was  encamped  at  Quievram  with  10,000  men,  and  ad- 
vanced against  the  Austrian  general  Beaulieu,  who  occupied 
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tlie  heights  of  Mons,  with  a  very  weak  arnlj.  Two  regi- 
ments  of  dragoons,  who  formed  Biron's  advanced  guard,  were 
seized  with  a  sadden  panic  on  beholding  Beaulieu's  troops. 
The  soldiers  cried  out  treaphery,  and  in  vain  did  their 
officers  attempt  to  ndlj  them ;  they  turned  bridle  and  scat- 
tered disorder  and  fear  throughout  the  ranks.  The  entire 
army  gave  way  and  mechanically  followed  the  current  of 
flight.  Biron  and  his  aides-de-camp  threw  themselves  into 
the  centre  of  the  troops  to  stay  and  to  rally  them.  They 
struck  at  them  with  their  swords,  and  fired  at  them.  The 
camp  of  Quievrain,  the  military  chest,  the  carriage  of  Biron 
himself,  were  plundered  by  the  fugitives. 

Whilst  this  defeat,  without  a  battle,  Jiumiliated  the  French 
army,  in  its  first  step,  at  Quievrain,  bloody  assassinations 
stained  our  flag  at  LiUe.  iGi^eneral  Dilldn.  had  left  that  city, 
the  enemy  showed  itself  on  the  plain  to  the  number  of  nine 
hundred  men.  At  its  appearance  only,  the  French  cavalry 
uttered  treacherous  cries,  and  passing  by  the  infantry,  fled 
to  Lille,  without  being  followed,  abandoning  its  artill^, 
carriages,  and  baggage.  Dillon,  hurried  along  by  his  squad- 
rons to  Lille,  was  there  massacred  by  his  own  soldiers.  His 
colonel  of  engineers,  Berthois,  fell  beside  his  general,  beneath 
the  bayonets  of  the  cowards  who  abandoned  him.  The  dead 
bodies  of  these  two  victims  of  fear  were  hung  up  in  the 
J^lace  d*Arme8,  ahd  then  delivered  up  by  the  malcontents  to 
the  insults  of  the  populace  of  Lille,  who  dragged  their  mu- 
tilated carcasses  along  the  streets.  Thus  commenced  in 
shame  and  crime  those  wars  of  the  Revolution  which  were 
destined  to  produce,  during  twenty  years,  so  much  heroism, 
and  so  much  militaiy  virtue.  Anarchy  had  penetrated  to  the 
camps,  honor  was  there  no  kmger ;  order  and  honor  are  the 
two  necessities  of  an  army.  In  anarchy  there  is  still  a 
nation — ^without  discipline  there  is  no  longer  an  army. 

.  XIIL 

Paris  was  in  consternation  at  this  news ;  the  Assembly 
greatiy  troubled,  the  Girondists  trembled,  the  Jacobins  were 
vociferous  in  their  imprecations  against  the  traitors.  Foreign 
courts  and  the  emigrants  had  no  doubt  of  an  easy  triumph 
in  a  few  marches  over  a  revolution  which  was  afraid  of  its 
very  shadow.  La  Fayette,  without  having  been  attacked, 
fell  back,  very  prudently,  on  Givet.  Rochambeau  sent  in 
his  resignation  as  commandant  of  the  anny  of  the  north. 
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Marahal  Luekner  was  nominated  in  his  place.    La  Fayette, 
much  dissatisfied,  kept  the  conunand  of  the  central  army. 

Luckner  was  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  but  retained 
all  the  fire  and  activity  of  the  warricM*;  he  only  required 
genius  i;o  have  been  a  great  general.  He  had  a  reputation 
for  complaisance,  which  sufficed  for  everything.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  for  a  general  to  be  a  stranger  in  the  coimtry  in 
which  he  is  serving.  He  has  no  one  jealous  of  him :  his 
superiority  is  pM*doned,  and  presumed  if  it  do  not  exist,  in 
order  to  crush  his  rivals :  such  was  old  Luckn^r's  position. 
He  was  a  German, — ^pupil  of  the  great  Frederic,  with  wh<Hn 
he  had  served  with  eclat  during  the  seven  years'  war,  as 
commandant  of  the  vanguard,  at  the  moment  when  Frederic 
changed  the  war,  and  commenced  its  tactics.  The  Due  de 
Choiseul  was  desirous  of  depriving  Prussia  of  a  general  of 
this  great  school,  to  teach  the  modem  art  of  battles  to 
French  generab.  He  had  attracted  Luckner  from  his  coun- 
try by  force  of  temptations,  fortune,  and  honors.  The  National 
Assembly,  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  philosopher 
king,  had  preserved  to  Luckner  the  pension  of  60,000  francs 
which  had  been  paid  to  him  during  the  Revolution.  Luck- 
ner, indifferent  to  constitutions,  believed  himself  4  revolu- 
tionist from  gratitude.  He  was  almost  the  only  one  amongst 
the  ancient  general  officers  who  had  not  emigrated.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  brilliant  staff  of  young  officers  of  the  party  of 
La  Fayette,  Charles  Lameth,  du  Jarri,  Mathieu  de  Mont- 
mor^icy,  he  believed  he  had  the  opinions  which  they  instilled 
into  him.  The  king  caressed,  the  Assembly  flattered,  the 
army  respected,  him.  The  nation  saw  in  him  the  mysterious 
genius  of  the  old  war  coming  to  give  lessons  of  victory  to 
the  untried  patriotism  of  the  Revdution,  and  concealing  its 
infinite  resources  under  the  bluntness  (rf  his  exterior,  and  the 
obscure  Germamsm  of  his  language.  They  addressed  to  him, 
from  all  sides,  homage  as  though  he  were  an  imknown  God. 
He  did  not  deserve  either  this  adoration,  or  the  outrages 
with  which  he  was  soon  after  overwhelmed.  He  was  a  brave 
and  coarse  soldier,  as  misplaced  in  courts  as  in  clubs.  For 
some  days  he  was  an  idol,  then  the  plaything  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, who,  at  last,  threw  him  to  the  gmUotine,  without  his 
being  able  to  comprehend  either  his  popularity  or  his  crime. 

XIV. 
Berthier,  who  afterwards  became  Napoleon's  right  handf 
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-wm  then  the  head  of  Luckner's  stafif.  The  old  general 
seized,  with  warlike  instinct,  on  Dumouriez's  hold  plan.  He 
had  entered  at  the  head  of  22,000  men  on  the  Austiian  ier- 
ritory  at  Conrtray  and  Menin.  Biron  and  Valence,  his.  two 
seconds  in  command,  entreated  him  to  remain  there,  and 
Dumouriez,  in  his  letters,  urged  him  in  similar  manner.  On 
arriving  at  Lille,  Dumouriez  learnt  that  Luckner  had  sud- 
denly retreated  on  Valenciennes,  after  having  humt  the 
suburbs  of  Courtray ;  thus  giving,  on  our  frontier,  the  signal 
of  hesitation  and  retreat.  - 

The  Belgian  population,  their  impulses  thus  checked  by 
the  disasters  or  timidity  of  France,  lost  all  hope,  and  bent 
beneath  the  Austrian  yoke.  General  Montesquieu  collected 
the  army  of  the  south  with  difficulty.  The  king  of  the 
Sardinians  concentrated  a  large  force  on  the  Var.  The 
advanced  guard  of  La  Fayette,  posted  at  Gliswel,  at  a  league 
from  Maubeuge,  was  beaten  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen, 
at  the  head  of  12,000  men.  The  great  invasion  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  in  Champagne,  was  preparmg.  The  emigra- 
tion took  off  the  officers,  desertion  diminished  our  soldiery. 
The  .clubs  disseminated  distrust  against  .the  commanders  of 
our  strong  places. 

The  Girondists  were  urging  on  rebellion,  the  Jacobins 
were  exciting  the  army  ta  anarchy,  the  volunteers  did  not 
rise,  the  ministry  was  null,  the  Austrian  committee  of  the 
Tuileries  corresponded  with  various  powers,  not  to  deceive 
the  nation,  but  to  save  the  lives  of  the  king  and  his  family. 
A  suspected  government,  hostile  Assembly,  seditious  clubs,  a 
national  guard  intimidated  and  deprived  of  its  chief,  incen- 
diary journalism,  dark  conspiracies,  factious  municipality,  a 
conspirator-mayor,  people  distrustful  and  starving,  Robes- 
pierre and  Brissot,  Vergniaud  and  Danton,  Girondists  and 
Jacobins,  face  ^o  face,  having  the  same  spoil  to  contend  for 
— the  monarchy,  and  struggling  for  pre-eminence  in  deaaa- 
goguism  in  order  to  acquire  the  favor  of  the  people ;  Such 
was  the  state  of  France,  within  and  without,  at  the  moment 
when  exterior  war  was  pressing  France  on  all  sides,  and 
causing  it  to  burst  forth  with  disasters  and  crimes.  The 
Girondists  and  Jacobins  united  for  a  moment,  suspended 
their  personal  animosity,  as  if  to  ^ee  which  could  best  destroy 
the  powerless  constitution  which  separated  them.  The 
bourgeoisie,  personified  by  the  Feuillants,  the  national  guard, 
and  La  Fayette,  alone  remained  attached  to  the  constitution. 
The  Gironde,  from  the  tribune  itself,  made  that  appeal  to 
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the  people  ag«dnst  the  king  which  it  was  subsequently 
doomed  to  make  in  vain  in  fay(»:  of  the  king  against  the 
Jacobins.  In  order  to  control  the  city,  Brissot,  Roland,  Pe- 
tion,  excited  the  suburbs,  those  capitals  of  miseries  and 
seditions.  Kvery  time  that  a  people  which  has  long  crouched 
in  slavery  and  i^K)rance  is  moved  to  its  lowest  depths,  theo 
aj^pear  monsters  and  heroes,  prodigies  of  crime  and  prodi' 
gies  of  virtue ;  such  were  about  to  appear  under  the  con 
spiring  hand  of  the  Girondists  and  demagogues. 


BOOK   XVL 


In  prop<Mtion  as  power  snatched  from  the  hands  of  the 
king  by  the  Assembly  disappeared,  it  passed  into  the  com- 
mune of  Paris.  The  municipahty,  that  first  element  of  na- 
tions which  are  forming  themselves,  is  also  the  last  asylum 
of  authority  when  they  are  crumbling  to  pieces.  Before  it 
falls  quite  to  the  people,  power  pauses,  for  a  moment  in  the 
council-chamber  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  The  Hotel 
de  Ville  had  become  the  Tuileries  of  the  people ;  after  La 
Fayette  and  Bailly,  Petion  reigned  there :  this  man  was  the 
king  of  Paris.  The  populace  (which  has  alwajrs  the  instinct 
of  position)  called  him  Kinff  Petion.  He  had  purchased  his 
popularity,  first  by  his  private  virtues,  which  the  people  al- 
most always  confound  with  public  virtues,  and  subsequently 
by  his  democratic  speeches  in  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
The  skilfnl  balance  which  he  preserved  at  the  Jacobins, 
between  the  Girondists  and  Robespierre,  had  rendered  him 
respectable  and  important*  Friend  of  Roland,  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  Brissot,  at  the  same  time  suspected  of  too  close 
connection  with  Madame  de  Genhs  and  the  Due  d*Orleans' 
party,  he  still  alwajrs  covered  himself  with  the  mantle  of 
proper  devoticai  to  order  and  a  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  constitution.  He  had  thus  all  ^e  apparent  titles  to  the 
esteem  of  honest  men  and  the  respect  of  factions ;  but  the 
greatest  of  all  was  in  his  mediocrity.  Mediocrity,  it  must 
he  confessed,  is  almost  always  the  brand  of  these  idols  of 
the  people :  either  that  the  mob,  mediocre  itself,  has  only  9^ 
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taste  f<nr  what  resembles  it;  or  that  jealous  eotemporaries 
can  never  elevate  themselves  sufficiently  high  towards  great 
characters  and  great  virtues ;  or  thai  Providence,  which  dis- 
tributes gifts  and  faculties  in  proportion,  will  not  s^ow  tliat 
one  man  should  unite  in  himself,  amidst  a  free  people,  these 
three  irresistible  powers,  virtue,  genius,  and  popularity;  or 
rather^  that  the  constimt  favor  of  the  multitude  is  a  thing  of 
such  a  nature  that  its  price  is  beyond  its  worth  in  the  eyes 
of  really  virtuous  men,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  stoop  too 
low  to  pick  it  up,  and  become  too  weak  to  retain  it.  Potion 
was  only  king  of  the  people  on  condition  of  being  complai- 
sant to  its  excesses.  Hw  functions  as  mayor  of  Paris,  in  a 
time  of  trouble,  placed  him  constantly  between  the  king,  the 
Assembly,  and  the  revolts.  He  bearded  the  king,  flattered 
the  Assembly,  and  pardoned  crime.  Inviolable  as  the  capi- 
tal which  he  personified  in  his  position  of  first  magistrate  of 
the  commune,  his  unseen  dictatorship  had  no  other  title  than 
his  inviolability,  and  he  used  it  with  respectful  boldness  to- 
wards the  kiii^,  bowed  befwe  the  Assembly,  and  knelt  to 
the  malcontents.  To  his  official  reproaches  to  the  rioters, 
he  always  added  an  excuse  for  crime,  a  smile  for  the  culprits, 
encouragement  to  the  misled  citizens.  The  people  loved  him 
as  anarchy  loves  weakness ;  it  knew  it  could  do  as  it  pleased 
with  him.  As  mayor,  he  had  the  law  in  his  hand ;  as  a 
man,  he  had  indulgence  (m  his  lips  and  connivance  in  his 
heart :  he  was  just  the  magistrate  required  in  times  of  the 
coups  d'etat  of  the  faubourgs. 

Petion  allowed  them  to  make  all  their  preparations  without 
appewing  to  see  them,  and  legalized  them  whenever  they 
were  completed. 

II. 

His  early  connection  with  Brksot  had  drawn  him  towards 
Madame  Roland.  The  ministry  of  Roland,  Clavidre,  and 
Servan  obeyed  him  more  than  even  the  king ;  he  was  present 
at  all  their  consultations,  and  although  their  fall  did  not  in- 
volve him,  it  wrested  the  executive  power  from  his  grasp. 
The  expelled  Girondists  had  no  need  to  infuse  their  thirst 
of  vengeance  into  the  mind  of  Petion.  Unable  any  longer 
to  conspire  legally  against  the  king,  with  his  ministers,  he 
yet  could  conspire  with  the  factions  agamst  the  Tuileries. 
The  national  guards,  the  people,  the  Jaoobii^,  the  faubourgs^ 
the  whole  city,  werein  Im  hands ;  thus  he  coidd  give  sedi- 
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tioii  to  the  GirondUts  to  aid  his  party  to  regain  the  min- 
istry ;  and  he  gave  it  them  with  all  the  Iiazards— all  the 
crimes  that  sedition  carries  with  it.  Amongst  these  hazards 
was  the  assassination  of  the  king  and  his  family :  this  event 
was  beforehand  accepted  by  those  who  provoked  the  assem- 
bly of  the  populace,  and  their  invasion  of  the  king*s  palace. 
Girondists,  Orleanists,  Republicans,  Anarchists,  hone  of  these 
parties  periiaps  actually  meditated  this  crime,  but  they  looked 
upon  it  as  an  eventiiality  of  their  fortune.  Petion,  who 
doubtless  did  not  desire  it,  at  least  risked  it ;  and  if  his  in- 
tention was  innocent,  his  temerity  was  a  murder.  What  dis- 
tance was  there  between  the  steel  of  twenty  thousand  pikes 
and  the  heart  of  Louis  XVL  ?  Petion  did  not  betray  the 
lives  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  children,  but  he  placed 
them  at  stake.  The  constitutional  guard  of  the  king  had 
been  ignominiously  disbanded  by  the  Girondists ;  the  Due 
de  Brissac,  its  commander,  was  sent  to  the  high  court  of 
Orleans,  for  imaginary  conspiracies, — ^his  only  conspiracy 
was  hjs  honor;  and  he  had  sworn  to  die  bravely  in  defence 
of  his  master  and  his  friend.  He  cOuld  have  escaped,  but 
,  though  even  the  king  advised  him  to  fly,  he  refused.  *'  If  I 
fly,"  replied  he,  to  the  king*s  entreaties,  *'  it  will  be  said 
that  I  am  guilty,  and  that  you  are  my  accomplice ;  my  flight 
will  accuse  you :  I  prefer  to  die."  He  left  Paris  for  the  na- 
tional court  of  Oiieans :  he  was  not  tried,  but  massacred  at 
Versailles,  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  his  head  with  its 
white  hairs  was  planted  on  one  of  the  paUsades  of  the  palace 
gates,  as  if  in  atrocious  mockery  of  that  chivalrous  honor 
that  even  in  death  guarded  the  gate  of  the  residence  of  his 
king. 

m.        . 

The  first  insurrections  of  the  Revolution  were  the  sponr 
taneous  impulses  of  the  people :  on  one  side  was  the  king, 
the  court,  and  the  nobility ;  on  the  other  the  nation.  These 
two  parties  clashed  by  the  mere  impulse  of  conflicting  ideas 
and  interests.  A  word — a  gestured — a  chance— the  assem- 
bling a  body  of  troops — a  day's  scarcity — ^the  vehement 
address  of  an  orator  in  the  Palais  Royal,  sufficed  to  excite 
the  populace  to  revolt,  or  to  march  on  Versailles.  The 
spirit  of  sedition  was  confounded  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Revolution.     Every  one  was  factious — every  one  was  a  sol 
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dier— every  one  was  a  leader.    Public  passion  gave  the  sig* 
nal,  and  chance  commanded. 

Since  the  Revolution  was  accomplished,  and  the  constitu- 
tion had  imposed  on  each  party  legal  order,  it  was  different. 
The  insurrections  of  the  people  were  no  longer  agitations, 
but  plans.  The  organized  factions  had  their  partisans—' 
their  clubs — their  assemblies — ^their  £uiny  and  their  pass- 
word. Amongst  the  citizens,  anarchy  had  disciplined  itself, 
and  its  disorder  was  oolj  extei^nal,  for  a  secret  influence  ani- 
mated and  directed  it  unknown  even  to  itself.  In  the  same 
manner  as  an  army  possesses  chiefs  on  whose  intelligence 
and  courage  they  rely ;  so  the  quartiers  and  sections  of  Paris 
had  leaders  whose  orders  they  obeyed.  Secondary  popular- 
ities, already  rooted  in  the  city  and  faubourgs,  had  been 
founded  behind  those  mighty  national  popularities  of  Mira- 
beau.  La  Fayette,  and  Bailly.  The  people  felt  confidence  in 
such  a  name,  reliance  in  such  an  arm,  favor  for  such  a  face ; 
and  when  these  men  showed  themselves,  spoke,  or  moved, 
the  multitude  followed  them  without  even  knowing  whither 
the  current  of  the  crowd  would  lead ;  it  was  sufficient  for 
the  chiefs  to  indicate  a  spot  on  which  to  assemble,  to  spread 
abroad  a  panic  terror,  infuse  a  sudden  rage,  or  mdicate  a 
purpose,  to  cause  the  blind  masses  of  the  people  to  assemble 
on  the  appointed  spot  ready  for  action. 

IV. 

The  spot  chosen  was  most  frequently  the  site  of  the  Bas- 
tille, the  Mens  Aventinus  of  the  people,  the  national  camp 
where  the  place  and  the  stones  reminded  them  of  their  servi- 
tude and  their  strength.  Of  all  the  men  who  governed  the 
agitators  of  the  faubourgs,  Danton  was  the  most  redoubt- 
able. Camille  Desmoulins,  equally  bold  to  plan,  possessed 
less  courage  to  execute.  Nature,  which  had  given  this  young 
man  the  restlessness  of  the  leaders  of  the  mob,  had  denied 
him  the  exterior  and  the  power  of  voice  necessary  to  capti- 
vate them ;  for  the  people  do  not  comprehend  intellectual 
force.  A  colossal  stature  and  a  sonorous  voice  are  two  in- 
dispensable requisites  for  the  favorites  of  the  people :  Ca- 
mille Desmoulins  was  small,  thin,  and  had  but  a  feeble  voice 
that  seemed  to  "  pipe  and  whistle  in  the  wind  "  after  the 
tones  of  Danton,  who  possessed  the  roar  of  the  populace. 

Petion  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem  of  the  anarchists,  but 
his  official  legality  excused  him  from  openly  fomerting  the 
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<liBordar,  which  it  was  sufficieat  Uiat  he  desired.  Nothing 
could  be  done  without  him,  and  he  was  an  accomplice. 

After  them  came  Santerre^the  commander  of  the  battaHon 
of  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Santerre,  son  of  a  Flemish 
brewer,  and  hin^lf  a  brewer,  was  one  of  those  men  that  the 
people  respect  because  they  are  of  themselyes,  and  whose 
large  fortune  is  forgiven  them  on  account  of  their  familiaritj. 
Well  known  to  the  workmen,  of  whom  he  employed  ^eat 
numbers  in  his  brewery;  and  by  the  populace,  who  on 
Sundays  frequented  his  wine  and  beer  establishments — San- 
terre  distributed  large  sums  of  money,  as  w^U  as  quantities 
of  provisions,  to  the  poor ;  and  at  a  moment  of  famine,  hao 
distributed  three  hundred  thousand  francs'  wo^rth  of  bread 
(12,000^.)  He  purchased  his  popularity  by  his  benefi- 
cence ;  he  had  conquered  it  by  his  courage,  at  the  stormii^ 
of  the  Bastille ;  and  he  increased  it  by  his  presence  at  every 
popidar  tiunult.  He  was  of  the  race  of  those  Belgian 
brewers  who  intoxicated  the  people  of  Ghent  to  rouse  them 
to  revolt. 

The  butcher,  Legendre,  was  to  Danton  what  Danton  was 
to  Mirabeau,  a  step  lower  in  the  abyss  of  sedition.  Legen- 
dre had  been  a  sailor  during  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  had 
the  rough  and  brutal  manners  of  his  two  callings,  a  savage 
look,  his  arms  covered  with  blood,  his  language  merciless, 
yet  his  heart  naturally  good.  Involved  since  '89  in  all  the 
Revolutionary  movements,  the  waves  of  this  agitation  had 
elevated  him  to  a  certain  degree  of  authority.  He  had 
founded,  under  Danton,  the  Cordehers  club,  the  club  of 
coups  de  main,  a&  the  Jacobins  was  the  club  of  radical  theo- 
ries ;  and  he  convulsed  it  to  its  very  centre,  by  his  eloquence 
untaught  and  unpolished.  He  compared  himself  to  the 
peasant  of  the  Danube.  Always  more  ready  to  strike  than 
to  speak,  Legendre's  gesture  crushed  before  he  spoke.  He 
was  the  mace  of  Danton.  Huguenin,  one  of  those  men  who 
roll  from  profession  to  profession,  on  the  acclivity  of  troub- 
lous times,  without  the  power  to  arrest  his  course ;  an  advo- 
cate expelled  from  the  body  to  which  he  belonged ;  then  a 
soldier,  and  a  clerk  at  the  barriere ;  always  disliked,  aspiring 
for  power  to  recover  his  fortune,  and  suspected  of  pillage. 
Alexandre,  the  commandant  of  the  battalion  of  the  Gobelins, 
the  hero  of  the  faubourg,  the  friend  of  Legendre.  Marat,  a 
living  conspiracy,  who  had  quitted  his  subterranean  abode 
in  the  night ;  a  living  martyr  of  demagoguism,  revelling  in 
excitement,  carrying  his  hatred  ctf  society  to  madness^  exult* 
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ing  in  it,  and  Tohmtaifily  playing  the  part  of  the^fobl^f  4he 
people  aa  so  many  others  had  played  at  the  courts  the  part 
of  ^e  king's  ibol.  Dubois  Orance,  a  brare  aild  educated 
soidier.  J^nne,  a  sabre,  at  the  s^rrice  of  all  oc«spiracies/ 
Mcmnoro,  a  printer^  intoxicated  with  philosophy.  Dubuisson, 
an  obscure  writer,  whom  the  hisses  of  ihe  theatre  had  forced 
to  take  reliige  in  intrigue.  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  a  comic 
poet,  ambitious  of  another  field  for  his  powers.^  Chabot,  a 
capuchin  monk,  emUttered  by  the  cloister.  Mid  eager  to 
avenge  himself  on  the  super^tion  which  had  impriscmed 
him.  Lar^nie,  a  soldier-priest.  Gonchon,  Duquesnois, 
friends  of  inobespiere.  Carra,  a  Girondist  journalist.  An 
Italian,  named  Rotondo.  Henriot,  Sillery,  Loutet,  Laclos, 
'  and  Barbaroux,  the  emissary  of  Bokhd  and  Brissot>  were  the 
principal  inst^ators  of  the  emeute  of  the  20th  of  June. 


All  these  men  met  in  an  isolated  house  at  Charenton,  to 
.concert  in  the  stillness  and  secrecy  of  the  mght  on  the  pre- 
text, the  plan,  and  the  hour  of  the  insurrection.  The  pas- 
«ions  of  these  men  were  different,  but  their  impatience  was 
the  same ;  some  wished  to  terrify,  others  to  strike,  but  all 
wished  to  act;  when  once  the  people  were  let  loose,  they 
would  stop  where  destiny  willed ;  there  were  no  scruples  at 
a  meeting  at  which  Danton  presided ;  speeches  were  super- 
fluous where  but  one  feeling  prevailed;  propositions  were 
crufficient,  and  a  look  was  enough  to  convey  all  their  mean- 
ing. A  pressure  of  the  hand,  a  glance,  a  significant  gesture, 
«re  the  eloquence  of  men  of  action.  In  a  few  wwds,  Dan- 
ton  dictated  the  purpose,  Santerre  the  means,  Marat  the 
atrocious  energy,  Camille  Desmoulins  the  cynical  gayety  of 
the  projected  movement,  and  all  decided  on  the  resolution 
of  urging  the  pec^le  to  this  act.     A  revolutionary  map  of 

'  Paris  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  on  it  Danton  ^a^aced  the 
sources,  the  tributary  streams,  the  course,  and  the  meeting- 
place  of  these  gatherings  of  the  people. 

The  Place  de  la  BastUle,  an  immense  square  into  which 
opened;  like  the  mouths  of  so  many  rivers,  the  numerous 

^  irtreets  of  the  faubourg  St.  Antome,  which  joins  by  the  quar- 
ter de  TArsenale  and  a  bridge,  the  faubourg  St.  Maroeau, 
«nd  which;  by  the  boulevard,  opened  before  the  ancieiit  for- 
tress, has  a  large  opening  to  the  centre  of  the  city  and  the 

*  Tmkaesi  was  the  r^Mteevoua  a8(»gi^,  and.  the  place  whence 
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dn  eebBBam  were  to  depart.  They  were  to  be  divided  iflto; 
dffee  bodies,  and  a  petition  io  present  to  tke-king  and  As-^ 
sembfy  against  the  vetoioihe  d^ree  againat  tbe  piiests-aad 
tbe  camp  of  20,000  men,  was  tiie  ostensilde  jrarpose^  of  tho 
moTemeat ;  the  recall  of  the  patriot  ministers,- Roland,^  Ser* 
van^  and  Clavi^re,  the  countersign;  and  the  terrcNr  of  tho^ 
people^  diss^ninated  in  Paris  and  the  oh4teatt.  of .  thotTuile- 
ries,  the  effieet  of  this  <la7.  Paris  ^pected  this  visil  <^  the 
fatiboittg9i  f or  five  himdbred  persons  had  dined  J^og^ther!  the 
p^!«ivioila  di^  on  the  Champs  £lys^es. 

Tlie  chief  of  the /e^fer^  of  Marseilles  and  the  agitators  lol 
the  central  qiiarters  had  fraternized  there  mth  the  Gkondis  t&i 
^Obe  actor  Dng^zon  hadsiuigiTa:se%  d^Mimeiatoryi  <^r  the  ia^ 
lu^Mtants-ol  the  Chateau ;  and  at  luis  window  in  the  Tuikriea^ 
the  king  had  heard  the  applause  and^these;menaoii]^:stnuns» 
that  reaehed-even  to  his  palace.  As  for  the  ord^ic^.  the 
march,  tiie  grotesque  emblems,  the  strange  weapons,  the 
hideous  costumes,  the  horrible  banners,  and  the  obscene  lan- 
guage, destined  to  signal  the  apparition  of  this  army  c^  the 
faubouxga  in  the  streets  ^.  the  ci4)italy  «tlie  coni^^toKS .  pp^- 
scribed  nothing,  for  disorder^and  horror- formed  a^art  of.  the 
programme, .  and  they^  left  aU  to  the  disordered  ima^at 
tion  of  the  populace,  and  to^  that  rivahy  of  ^  cynicism  whidi 
inyariably  tidies  place  in  sach  masses  oi  men..  Daaton  re^ 
lied  on  this  fact. 

Althou^  the  presence  of  Pania  and  Sergent,  two  mrai^ 
bers  of  the  municipality,  ga^e  a-  tacit  sanction  to  the  plan^ 
the  leaders  undertook  to  recnut  the  sedition  in  silence,  byr 
small  groups  during  the  night,  and  to  collect  the  fiercest  ra#» 
sernMements  of  the  quartier  Saint  Marceau  and  titie  Jardia 
des  Plantes,  on'  the  bank  of  the  Arsenale,.by  means  of  a 
ferry,  then  the  only  means  of  communication  between  the 
two  faubom'gs.  Lareynie  was  to  arouse  the  faubouig^  St.  Jac- 
ques and  the  market  of  the  place  Maubert,  where  the  wc»nea 
of  the  lower  classes  came  daily  to  make  their  household,  pur- 
chases. To  sell  and  to  buy  is  the  life  (d  the  lower  orders, 
and  mcmey  and  famine  are  their  two  leading  passions.  They 
are  always  ready  for  tumult  in  those  places  where  these  two 
passions  concentrate,  and  nowhere  is  sedition  more  readily^ 
excited,  or  in  greater  masses  of  people. 

The  dyer  fialard,  the  shoemaker  Isamb^,  the  tamier 
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CKbon,  rich  and  influential  artisans,  were  to  pour  from  the 
sombre  and  fetid  streets  of  the  faubonrg  Saint  Marceau  their 
indigent  population,  who  but  rarely  show  themselves  in  the 
principal  quartiers.  Alexandre,  the  military  tribune  of  this 
quarter  of  Paris,  in  which  he  commanded  a  battalion,  was  to 
place  himself  at  its  head  on  the  place,  before  daybreak,  to 
concentrate  the  people,  and  then  give  them  the  impulse  that 
should  lead  them  to  the  quays  and  the  Tuilmes.  Yari^t, 
Gonchon,  Ronsin,  and  Siret,  the  lieutenants  of  Santerre,  who 
had  been  employed  in  this  system  of  tactics  since  the  first 
agitations  of  '89,  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  simi- 
Ifu*  manoeuyres  in  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine.  The  streets  of 
this  quarter,  fall  of  manufoctories  and  wine  and  beer  shops^ 
l^e  abiding  place  of  misery,  toil,  and  sedition,  which  extend 
from  the  Bastille  to  la  Boquette  and  Charenton,  contained  in 
themselres  alone  an  armv  that  could  invade  Paris. 

VIL 

This  army  had  known  its  leaders  for  four  years.  They 
posted  themselves  at  the  openings  of  the  principal  streets, 
at  the  hour  when  the  workmen  leave  the  ateliers;  they  pro- 
cured a  chair  and  table  from  the  nearest  and  best  cabaret, 
and  mounting  on  these  wine-stained  tribunes,  they  called 'by 
name  some  of  the  passers-by,  who  grouped  round  them ; 
these  stopped  others,  the  street  was  blocked  up  by  them, 
and  this  crowd  was  increased  by  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children,  attracted  by  the  noise.  The  orator  addressed  this 
motley  assemblage,  whilst  wine  or  beer  were  gratuitously 
handed  round.  The  cessation  of  work,  the  scarcity  of  money, 
the  dearth  of  food,  the  manoeuvres  df  the  aristocrats  to  starve 
Paris,  the  treacheries  of  the  king,  the  orgies  of  the  queen, 
the  necessity  df  the  nation's  defeating  the  plots  of  an  Aus- 
trian court,  wero  the  usual  themes  of  their  addresses.  When 
once  the  agitation  rose  to  fever  heat,  the  cry  of  "  Marchons** 
was  heard,  and  the  mob  set  itself  in  motion  down  every 
street.  A  few  hours  afterwards  masses  of  workmen  from 
the  quartiers  Popincourt,  Quinze-Vmgts  de  la  Gr^ve,  Port 
au  BM;  and  the  March6  St.  Jean,  poured  from  the  rues  du 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  covered  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 
There  the  tumult  of  the  meeting  of  all  these  tributaries  of 
sedition  for  a  moment  stayed  the  progress  of  this  living  tor- 
rent; but  the  impulse  soon  earned  them  on,  and  the  col- 
umns instinctively  divided  themselves,  and  plunged  into  the 
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vast  outlets  and  maia  streets  of  Paris.  Some  took  the  line 
of  the  boulevards,  others  marched  along  the  quays  to  the 
Pont  Neuf,  there  encountered  the  column  of  the  Place  Mau- 
bert,  and  poured,  in  constantly  increasing  masses,  on  the 
Palais  Eoyal,  and  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries. 

Such  were  the  plans  ordered  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of 
Jime,  to  be  executed  by  the  agitators  in  the  different  quar- 
ters, and  who  separated  with  a  rallying  word,  which  gave 
the  movement  of  the  morrow  the  excitement  and  uncertainty 
of  hope,  and  which,  without  commanding  the  eonsunmiation 
of  crime,  yet  authorized  the  last  excesses,  "  To  make  an  end 
of  the  Chateau.** 

YIIL 

Such  was  the  meeting  of  Charenton,  such  were  the  unseen 
actors  who  were  to  set  in  motion  a  mUlion  of  citizens.  Did 
Ziaclos  and  Sillery,  who  were  about  to  seek  a  throne  for  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  their  master,  in  the  faubourgs,  distribute  his 
gold  there  ?  It  has  been  asserted  and  believed,  but  never 
proved,  and  yet  their  presence  at  this  meeting  is  suspicious. 
Hktory  has  the  right  of  suspecting  without  evidence,  but 
never  of  accusing  without  proof.  The  assassination  of  the 
king  woidd  give  uie  crown  the  next  day  to  the  Due  d'Orleans  ; 
Louis  XVI.  might  be  assassinated  by  the  weapcm  of  some 
drunken  man — he  was  not.  This  is  the  only  justification  of  the 
Orleans  faction.  Some  of  these  men  were  disaffected,  like 
Marat  and  Hubert ;  others,  like  Barbaroux,  Sillery,  Laclos, 
and  Carra,  were  impatient  malcontents;  and  others,  like 
Santerre,  were  but  citizens,  whose  love  of  liberty  became 
fanaticism.  The  conspirators  concerted  together,  and  dis- 
ciplined and  organized  the  city*  Individiwl  and  distorted 
passions  kindled  the  mighty  and  virtuous  love  of  the  people 
for  the  triiunph  of  democracy.  It  is  thus  that  in  a  con- 
flagration the  most  tainted  substances  oft  light  the  fire  ;  the 
combustible  matter  is  foul,  but  the  flames  pure ;  the  flame 
of  the  Revolution  was  liberty ;  the  factious  might  dim,  they 
could  not  st£un,  its  brightness. 

Whilst  the  conspirators  of  Charenton  distributed  their 
rdles  and  recruited  their  forces,  the  king  trembled  for  his 
wife  and  children  at  the  Tuileries.  "  Who  knows,"  said  he, 
to  M.  de  Malesherbes,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  whether  I 
shall  behold  the  sun  set  to-morrow  ?" 

Potion,  by  ordering  the  municipal  forces  and  the  national 
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guards  tinder  his  orders  to  resist,  could  have  entirely  put 
down  the  sedition.  The  directory  o(  the  department,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  unfortunate  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
summoned  Petion  in  the  most  energetic  terms  to  perform 
bis  duty.  Petion  smiled,  took  all  on  himself,  and  jtistified 
the  legality  of  the  pix>posed  meetings  and  the  petitions  pre- 
sentea  en  masse  to  the  Assembly. 

Vergniaud  in  the  tribune  repelled  th^  alarm  felt  by  the 
constitutionalists;  as  calumnies  against  the  innocence  of  the 
people.  Condorcet  laughed  at  the  disquietude  manifested 
by  the  ministers,  and  the  demands  for  armed  force  they  ad- 
dressed to  the  Assembly.  **  Is  it  not  amusing,^  said  he,  ad- 
dressing his  colleagues,  "  to  see  the  executive  power  demand- 
ing the  means  of  action  from  the  legislators  ?  let  them  save 
themselves,  it  is  their  trade."  Thus  derision  was  imited  to 
the  plots  against  the  unfortunate  monarch ;  the  legislators 
derided  the  powei*  their  hands  had  disarmed,  and  applauded 
the  factious. 

DL 

It  was  under  these  auspices  that  tie  20th  of  June  dawned. 
A  second  pouncfl,  more  secret  and  less  numerous  than  the 
former,  had  assembled  the  men  destined  to  put  these  designs 
mXp  exe  ly  separated  at  midnight.    Each 

of  thena  awoke  his  inost  triisty  followers, 

and  stai  Jl  groups,  to  stgp  and  assemble 

togethei  they  quitted  their  h6mes.     San- 

terre  ai  jutrality  of  the  national  guard. 

*'  Do  no  Petion  will  be  there."     P6tion  ia 

reality  had  on  the  previous  evening  ordered  the  battalions 
of  the  national  guard  to  get  und^r  arms,  not  to  oppose  the 
columns  <^  the  people,  but  to  fraternize  with  the  petitioners 
and  swell  the  cortege  of  sedition.  This  equivocal  measure 
at  once  saved  the  responsibility  of  Petion  to  the  department, 
and  his  complicity  before  the  assembl 
he  said,  I  watch  ;  <b  t^e  x)ther,  I  marc 

At  daybreak  the  battaKpns  were 
arms  piled  on  all  the  grandes  ptaces.     i 
on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  whilst  ai 
immense  throng,  agitated,  impatient,  ri.»r^j  «^  -  ««**  «.^x,«  «-« 
city  at  his  signal.     Uniforms  and  rags  were  blended,  and 
detachments  of  invalides,  gensd'armes,  national  guards,  and 
volunteers,  received  the  orders  of  Santerre,  and  repeated 
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them  to  the  cnmd.  An  iBsttiictiTe  dboipliae  pierafied 
amidst  this  disorder,  and  the  half  military  hdf  civil  appear- 
ance of  this  camp  of  the  people  gave  the  assembly  rather 
the  character  of  a  warlike  expedition  than  an  entente.  This 
thrcHig  recognised  leaders^  manoenvred  at  their  command, 
followed  their  flags,  obeyed  thdr  v(»ce,  and  even  controlled 
their  impatience  to  await  rdnforcements  and  give  detached 
bodies  ^e  appearance  of  a  simnltaneons  movement  Saft- 
terre  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a  staff  of  m«i  of  the 
faubourgs,  issued  his  orders,  fratemiaed  ^with  the  citizens 
and  insurgents,  recommended  the  people  to  remain  silait 
and  dignified,  and  slowly  formed  the  coiunms,  ready  for  the 
signal  to  march. 

X. 

At  ekren  o^clock  the  people  set  out  for  the  quartier  of 
tiie  Tuileries.  The  numW  of  men  who  left  the  Pkce  de  la 
Bastille  was^  estimated  at  twenty  thousand :  they  were  di- 
vided into  tiuree  bodies ;  the  first,  composed  of  ^e  battalkms 
of  the  fMibourg,  armed  with  sabres  and  bayonets,  obeyed 
Bant«*re ;  the  seccmd>  composed  of  the  lowest  rabble,,  with- 
out arms,  or  cmly  armed  with  pikea  and  sticksi,  was  under 
the  orders  of  the  demagogue  Saint-Huruge ;  the  third,  a 
confused  mass  of  squalid  men,  women,  and  children,  followed, 
in  a  disorderly  march,  a  yoxtng  and  beautiful  woman  in  male 
attire,  a  tobre  in  her  hand,  a  mwsket  on  her  shoulder,  add 
seated  on  a  cannon  drawn  by  a  number  of  workmen.  This 
was  Theroigne  de  M^ricourt. 

Santerre  was  well  known :  he  was  the  king  of  the  faur- 
bouiigs.  Saint-Huruge  had  been>  since  '89,  the  great  agita- 
tor of  the  Pi^s  RoyaL 

The  Marquis  de  Saint-Huruge,.  bom  at  MS«on  of  a  rich 
and  noble  family,  was  one  <^  those  men  of  tumult  and  dis- 
turbances who  seem  to  personify  the  masses..  Gifted  by 
nature  with  a  towering  stature  and  a  martial  figure,  his  voice 
thundered  above  the  roars  of  the  crowd.  He  nad  his  avia- 
tions, his  fury,  his  moments  of  repetflanoe,  and  sometones 
even  of  cowitfcUce ;  his  heart  was  not  cmel,  but  his  toua 
was  disturbed.  Too  aristocratic  to  be  envious,  too  rich  to 
be  a  spoliator^  too  frivolous  to  be  a  fanatic  by  principle,  the 
Revolution  turned  his  brain  in  the  same  mumer  as  a  rapidly 
flowing  river  carries  with  it  the  eye  that  in  vain  strives  to 
gaze  fixedly  on  it    His  life  seemed  that  of  a  aaaaiae;  he 

20* 
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lored  the  Berolmtioii  when  in  motion  because  it  was  akin  to 
madness.  When  yet  very  yoimg  he  had  sullied  his  name, 
ruined  his  fortune,  and  forfeited  his  honors  by  debauchery, 
women,  and  gaming.  At  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  neigh- 
boring quartiers,  the  scene  of  every  disorder,  he  possessed 
the  ii^amous  celebrity  of  scandal  and  shame.  All  the  world 
had  heard  of  him ;  his  family  had  procured  his  incarceration 
in  the  Bastille,  from  which  the  14th  ot  July  had  freed  him. 
He  had  sworn  to  be  avenged,  and  he  kept  his  oath ;  a  volun- 
tary and  indefatigable  accomplice  of  every  faction,  he  had 
offered  his  tmpaid  services  to  the  Due  d'OrleanIs,  Mirabeau, 
Dant(m,  CamlUe  Desmoulins,  the  Girondists,  and  Robes- 
pierre: always  an  adherent  of  the  party  who  went  the 
greatest  lengths  ;  always  a  leader  of  those  emutes  that  pro- 
mised the  most  havoc  and  ruin.  Awake  before  daybreak, 
present  at  every  club,  he  hastened  at  the  slightest  noise  to 
swell  the  crowd ;  at  the  smallest  tumult  to  stir  men  up  to 
mcHre  violence.  He  himself  was  consumed  by  the  ccmmion 
passion,  ere  he  comprehended  its  nature ;  and  his  voice,  his 
gestures,  the  expression  of  his  features  communicated  it  to 
others.  He  vociferated  tales  <^  terror ;  he  disseminated  the 
fever ;  he  electnfied  the  wavering  masses ;  he  urged  on  the 
current ;  he  was  in  himself  a  sedition. 

xr. 

'  After  Saint-Huruge,  marched  Theroigne  de  M^ricourt. 
Th^roigne,  or  Lambertine  de  M6ricourt,  who  commanded 
the  thu*d  corps  of  the  wcmj  of  the  faubourgs,  was  Imown 
iunong  the  people  by  the  name  of  La  Belle  lAegoise.  The 
French  Revolution  had  drawn  her  to  Paris,  as  the  whirlwind 
attracts  things  of  no  weight.  She  was  the  impure  Joan  of 
Arc  of  the  public  streets.  Outraged  love  had  plunged  her 
into  disorder,  and  the  vice,  at  which  she  herself  blushed, 
only  made  her  thirst  for  vengeance.  In  destroying  the  aris- 
tocrats she  fancied  ^e  purined  her  honor,  and  washed  out 
her  shame  in  blood. 

She  was  bom  at  the  village  of  M^ricourt,  near  Li6ge,  of 
a  family  <^  wealthy  fanners,  and  had  received  a  finished 
education.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  her  singidar  loveliness 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  young  aeigneur,  whose  cha- 
teau was  close  to  her  residence.  Beloved,  seduced,  and  de- 
serted, she  had  fled  from  her  father's  roof  and  taken  refuge 
in  England,  from  whence,  after  a  residence  of  some  months^ 
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she  proceeded  to  France.  Introduced  to  Mirabeau,  she  knew 
through  him  Si6y^s,  Joseph  Chenier,  Danton,  Ronsin,  Bris- 
sot,  and  Camille  Desmoulins.  Romme,  a  mystical  repubh- 
can,  infused  into  her  mind  the  German  spirit  of  illuminatism. 
Youth,  love,  revenge,  and  the  contact  with  this  furnace  of  a 
revolution,  had  turned  her  head,  and  she  Hved  in  the  intoxi- 
cation of  passions,  ideas,  and  pleasures.  Connected  at  first 
with  the  great  innovators  of  *89,  she  had  passed  from  their 
arms  into  those  of  rich  voluptuaries,  who  purchased  her 
charms  dearly.  Courtezan  of  opulence,  she  became  the 
voluntary  prostitute  of  the  people  ;  and  like  her  celebrated 
prototjrpes  of  Egypt  or  of  Rome,  she  lavished  upon  hberty 
the  wealth  she  derived  from  vice. 

Oh  the  first  assemblage  of  the  people  she  appeared  in  the 
streets,  and  devoted  her  beauty  to  serve  as  an  ensign  to  the 
people.  Dressed  in  a  riding-habit  of  the  color  of  blood,  a 
plume  of  feathers  in  her  hat,  a  sabre  at  her  side,  and  two 
pistols  in  her  belt,  she  hastened  to  join  every  insuirection. 
She  was  the  first  of  those  who  burst  open  the  gates  of  the  In- 
valides  and  took  the  cannon  from  thence.  She  was  also  one 
of  the  first  to  attack  ihe  Bastille ;  and  a  sabre  d'homme  was 
voted  her  on  the  breach  by  the  victors.  On  the  days  of 
October,  she  had  led  the  women  of  Paris  to  Versailles,  on 
horseback,  by  the  side  of  the  ferocious  Jourdan,  called  "  the 
man  with  the  long  heardj^  She  had  brought  back  the  king 
to  Paris :  she  had  followed,  without  emotion,  the  heads  of 
the  gardes  du  corps,  stuck  on  pikes  as  trophies.  Her  lan- 
guage, although  marked  by  a  foreign  accent,  had  yet  the 
eloquence  of  tumult.  She  elevated  her  voice  amidst  the 
stormy  meetings  of  the  clubs,  and  from  the  galleries  blamed 
their  conduct.  Sometimes  she  spoke  at  the  Cordeliers. 
Camille  Desmoulins  mentions  the  enthusiasm  which  her 
harangues  created.  "  Her  similes,"  says  he,  "  were  drawn 
from  the  Bible  and  Pindar, — it  was  the  eloquence  of  a 
Judith."  She  proposed  to  build  the  palace  of  the  repre- 
sentative body  on  the  site  of  the  Bastille.  "  To  found  and 
embellish  this  edifice,"  said  she,  "  let  us  strip  ourselves  of 
our  ornaments,  our  gold,  our  Jewels.  I  wiU  be  the  first  to 
set  the  example*"  And  with  these  words  she  tore  oflf  her 
ornaments  in  the  tribune,  Her  ascendency  during  the 
emeutes  was  so  great,  that  with  a  single  sign  she  condemned 
or  acqiiitted  a  victim ;  and  the  roya^sts  trembled  to  meet 
her. 

Puring  this  period,  by  one  of  those  chances  that  appear 
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like  the  premeditated  vengeances  of  destiny,  slie  recognized 
in  Paris  the  young  Belgian  gentleman  who  had  seduced  and 
abandoned  her.  Her  look  told  him  how  great  was  his  dan- 
ger, and  he  sought  to  avert  it  by  imploring  her  pardon. 
*'  My  pardon,"  said  she ;  "  at  what  price  can  you  purchase 
it  ?  My  innocence  gone — mj  family  lost  to  me — ^my  brothers 
and  sisters  pursued  in  their  own  country  by  the  jeers  and 
sarcasms  of  their  kindred ;  the  malediction  of  my  father — 
my  exile  from  my  native  land — my  enrolment  amongst  the 
infamous  caste  of  courtezans;  the  blood  with  which  my 
days  have  been  and  will  be  stained ;  that  imperishable  curse 
attached  to  my  name,  instead  of  that  immortality  of  virtue 
which  you  have  taught  me  to  doubt.  It  is  for  this  that  you 
woidd  purchase  my  forgiveness  ?  Do  you  know  any  price  on 
earth  capable  of  purchasing  it  ?"  The  young  man  made  no 
reply.  Theroigne  had  not  the  generosity  to  forgive  him,  and 
he  perished  in  the  massacres  of  September.  In  proportion 
as  the  Revolution  became  more  bloody,  she  plunged  deeper 
into  it.  She  covld  no  longer  exist  without  the  feverish  ex- 
citement of  public  emotion.  However,  her  early  leaning  to 
the  Girondist  party  again  displayed  itself,  and  she  also 
wished  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  Revolution.  But  there 
were  women  whose  power  was  superior  even  to  her  own. 
These  women,  called  the  furies  of  the  guillotine,  stripped 
the  belle  Li6goise  of  her  attire,  and  publicly  flogged  her  on 
the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries,  on  the  31st  of  May.  This 
punishment,  more  terrible  than  death,  turned  her  brain,  and 
she  was  conveyed  to  a  mad-house,  where  she  lived  twenty 
years,  which  were  but  one  long  paroxysm  of  fury.  Shame- 
less and  blood-thirsty  in  her  delirium,  she  refused  to  wear 
any  garments,  as  a  souvenir  of  the  outrage  she  had  under- 

fone.  She  dragged  herself,  only  covered  by  her  long  white 
air,  along  the  flags  of  her  cell,  or  clung  with  her  wasted 
hands  to  the  bars  of  the  window,  from  whence  she  address©4 
an  imaginary  people,  and  demanded  the  blood  of  Suleau. 

XII. 

After  Theroigne  de  M^ricourt  came  other  deniagogue*. 
less  widely  known,  but  already  celebrated  in  their  own 
quai-tiers,  such  as  Rossignol,  the  working  goldsmith ;  Bri^re, 
a  wine-seller ;  Gonor,  the  conqueror  of  the  Bastille ;  Jaui- 
dm,  B\irnamQd  Coupe-tete;  the  famous  Polish  Jacobin, 
XiOzouski,  afterwards  buried  by  the  people  at  the  Carrousel ; 
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and  Henriot,  afterwards  tlie  confidential  general  of  tltc  con- 
vention.  As  the  colimifns  penetrated  into  Paris,  they  were 
swelled  by  new  groups,  that  ponred  forth  from  the  crowded 
streets  that  open  on  the  boulevards  and  the  quays.  At  each 
influx  of  these  new  recruits,  a  shout  of  joy  burst  from  the 
columns,  the  military  bands  struck  up  the  air  of  the  ^a  Ira, 
the  Marseillaise  of  assassins,  whilst  the  insurgents  sang  the 
chorus,  and  branched  their  arms  threateningly  at  the  win- 
dows erf  those  suspected  of  being  aristocratis. 

These  weapons  did  not  resemble  the  sirms  of  regular 
troops,  which  Excite  at  once  terror  and  admiration;  they 
were  strange  and  ttncouth  arms ;  caught  up  by  the  people 
in  the  first  impulse  of  fury  or  defence.*  Pikes,  lances,  spits, 
cutlasses,  xsarpenters'  axes,  niasons'  hammers,  shoemakers' 
knives,  paviers*  levers,  saws,  wedges,  mattocks,  crowbars, 
the  commonest  household  utensils  of  the  poor,  and  the  rusty 
iron  exposed  for  sale  on  the  quays^  were  aKke  seized  upon 
by  the  people ;  and  these  different  weapons,  rusted,  black, 
hideous,  each  of  which  presented  a  different  manner  of  in- 
fficting  a  wound,  seemed  to  increase  the  horror  of  death  by 
displaying  it  in  a  thousand  terrible  and  unwonted  forms. 
The  mixture  of  all  sexes,  ages,  and  condition^  ;  the  Confusion 
of  costumes  and  rags  beside  liniforms,  old  meh  beside 
young;  even  children,  some  carried  in  their  mothers'  arms, 
others  holding  their  father's  hand  or  his  garments ;  common 
prostitutes,  their  silken  dresses  soiled  and  torn,  indecency  on 
their  brow,  and  insult  oh  their  lips,  hundreds  of  Wdnien  of 
the  lowest  description,  and  from  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
recruited  to  swell  the  cortege,  and  excite  commiseration 
from  the  garrets  erf  the  faubourgs,  clothed  in  tatllsred  finery, 
pale,  emaciated,  their  eyes  hollow,  iond  their  cheeks  sunken 
from  inisery,  the  personifications  of  want,  in  fact  the  people, 
in  all  the  disorder,  the  confusion,  thie  exposure  of  a  city 
suddenly  summoned  from  its  houses,  its  workshops,  its  gar- 
rets, its  scenes  and  haunts  of  debautsh  and  infamy ;  such 
was  the  aspect  of  intimidation  which  tke  conspirators  wished 
to  ffive  to  this  scene. 

Here  and  there  flags  waved  above  the  heads  of  the  multi- 
tude. On  one  was  written,  Sunction  or  death  ;  on  another. 
The  recall  of  the  patriot  mihistera ;  on  the  third,  Tremble, 
tyrant,  thine  hour  is  come.  A  man,  his  arms  bared  to  the 
shoulders,  bore  a  gibbet,  from  which  hung  the  effigy  of  a 

*  Furor  anna  mimstrat. — H.  T.  R. 
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crowned  female,  mth  the  inscription,  Beware  the  lantern. 
Farther  on  a  group  of  hags  raised  a  guillotine,  with  a  card 
bearing  the  words,  Natimud  Juitice  on  tyrants ;  death  for 
Veto  and  his  mfe.  Amidst  all  this  apparent  disorder,  a 
secret  system  of  order  was  visible.  Men  in  rags,  yet  whose 
white  hands  and  shirts  of  the  finest  linen  pointed  them  out 
as  of  superior  rank,  wore  hats,  on  which  signs  of  recognition 
were  drawn  with  white  chalk;  the  crowd  regulated  their 
march  by  them,  and  followed  wherever  they  went. 

The  principal  body  thus  marched  by  the  Rue  Saint 
Antoine,  and  the  dark  and  central  avenues  of  Paris,  to  the 
Bue  Saint  Honor^,  the  population  of  these  quartiers  swelling 
its  numbers  at  each  instant.  The  more  this  living  torrent 
increased  the  more  furious  it  became.  Now  a  band  of 
butchers  joined  it,  each  bearing  a  pike,  on  which  was  stuck 
the  bleeding  heart  of  a  calf,  with  the  words,  Coeur  d'aris- 
tocrate.  Next  came  a  band  of  chiffoniers  dressed  in  rags, 
and  displaying  a  lance,  from  which  floated  a  tattered  gar- 
ment, with  the  inscription.  Tremble,  tyrants,  here  are  the  sans 
culottes.  The  insult  which  the  aristocracy  had  cast  at 
poverty,  now,  when  adopted  by  the  people,  became  the 
weapon  of  the  nation  agamst  the  rich. 

This  army  defiled  during  three  hours  along  the  Bue  Saint 
Honore.  Sometimes  a  terrible  silence,  only  broken  by  the 
sound  of  thousands  of  feet  on  the  pavement,  oppressed  the 
imagination,  as  the  sign  of  concentrated  rage  of  this  multi- 
tude ;  then  solitary  voices,  insulting  speeches,  and  atrocious 
sarcasms,  were  mingled  with  the  laughter  of  the  crowd ; 
then  sudden  and  confused  murmurs  burst  from  this  human 
sea,  and  rising  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  left  only  the  last 
syllables  of  their  prolonged  acclamations  audible  :  Long  live 
the  nation  /  Long  live  the  sans  culottes !  Down  with  the 
veto  !  This  tumidt  reached  the  salle  du  Manage,  where  the 
Legislative  Assembly  was  then  sitting.  The  head  of  the 
cortege  stopped  at  the  doors,  the  cmumns  inundated  the 
court  of  the  Feuillants,  the  court  of  the  Manege,  and  all  the 
openings  of  the  salle.  These  courts,  these  avenues,  these 
passages,  which  then  masked  the  terrace  of  the  garden, 
occupied  the  space  which  now  extends  between  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Bue  Saint  Honor6 — ^that  central 
Artery  of  Paris.     It  was  mid-day. 
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XIII. 

Boederer,  the  procureur  syndic  of  the  directory  of  the  de- 
partment, a  post  which  in  *92  corresponded  with  that  of  pre- 
fect de  Paris,  was  at  this  moment  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly. 
Boederer,  a  partisan  of.  the  constitution,  of  the  school  of  Mir- 
Abeau  and  Talleyrand,  was  a  courageous  enemy  of  anarchy. 
He  found  in  the  constitutiwi  the  point  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween his  fidehty  to  the  people  and  his  loyalty  to  the  king ; 
and  he  sought  to  defend  this  constitution  with  every  weapon 
of  the  law  which  sedition  had  not  broken  in  his  grasp. 
"  Armed  mobs  threaten  to  violate  the  constitution,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Representatives,  and  the  dwelling  of  the  king,"  said 
Roederer  at  the  bar ;  "  the  reports  of  the  night  are  alarming ; 
the  minister  of  the  interior  calls  on  us  to  march  troops  imme- 
diately to  defend  the  chateau.  The  law  forbids  armed  as- 
sembhes,  and  yet  they  advance — ^they  demand  admittance ; 
but  if  you  yourselves  set  an  example  by  suffering  them  to 
enter,  what  will  become  of  the  force  of  the  law  in  our  hands  ? 
your  indulgence  will  destroy  all  public  force  in  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates.  We  demand  to  be  charged  with  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  our  duties :  let  the  responsibility  also  be  ours,  and 
let  nothing  diminish  the  obligation  we  are  under  of  dying  to 
preserve  and  defend  public  tranquillity."  These  words,  wor- 
thy the  chancellor  L'Hopital,  or  Mathieu  Mole,  were  coldly 
listened  to  by  the  Assembly,  and  saluted  by  ironical  laugh- 
ter from  the  tribunes.  Yergniaud  affected  to  bow  to  them, 
and  weakened  their  effect.  "  Yes,  doubtless,"  said  this  ora- 
tor, destined  to  be  torn  from  the  tribune,  a  year  later,  by  an 
armed  xnob, — "  doubtless,  we  should  have  done  better  never 
to  have  received  armed  men ;  for  if  to-day  patriotism  brings 
good  citizens  hither,  aristocracy  may  to-morrow  bring  its  jan- 
issaries. But  the  error  we  have  committed  authorizes  that 
of  the  people.  The  assembly,  formed  up  to  tjie  present 
time,  appears  sanctioned  by  the  silence  of  the  law.  It  is  true 
that  the  magistitttes  demand  force  to  put  them  down :  but 
what  should  you  do  in  such  circumstances  ?  I  think  that  it 
would  be  an  excess  of  severity  to  be  inflexible  to  a  fault,  the 
origin  of  which  is  in  your  decrees :  it  would  be  an  insult  to 
the  citizens  to  imagine  they  had  any  evil  designs.  It  is  said 
that  this  Assembly  wishes  to  present  an  address  at  the  cha- 
teau :  I  do  not  believe  that  the  citizens  who  compose  it  will 
demand  to  be  presented  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  the  king : 
J  think  that  they  will  obey  the  laws,  and  that  they  will  go 
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tmanxied,  and  like. simple  petitioners.  I  demand  that  these 
citizens  be  instantly  permitted  to  defile  before  us."  Dumo- 
lard  and  Raymond,  indignant  at  the  perfidy  or  the  cowardice 
of  these  words,  energetically  opposed  this  weakness  or  com- 
plicity of  the  Assembly.  "  The  best  homage  to  pay  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris,"  cried  Raymond,  "  is  to  make  them  obey  their 
own  laws.  I  demand  that  before  these  citizens  are  introduced 
they  lay  down  their  arms."  "  Why,"  returned  Guadet,  "  do 
you  talk  of  disobedience  to  the  law,  when  you  have  so  often 
disobeyed  it  yourself?  you  would  commit  a  revolting  injus- 
tice ;  you  would  resemble  that  Roman  emperor  who,  in  order 
to  find  more  guilty  perscms,  caused  the  laws  to  be  written  in 
letters  so  obscure  that  no  one  could  read  them." 

The  deputation  of  the  insurgents  entered  at  these  last  words, 
amidst  the  bursts  of  applause  and  the  ind^ant  murmurs  of 
the  Assembly. 

XIV. 

T!he  orator  of  the  deputation,  Huguenin,  read  th^  petition 
concerted  at  Charenton.  He  declared  that  the  city  had  risen 
ready  to  employ  every  means  of  avenging  the  majesty  of  the 
people,  whilst  he  deplored  the  necessity  of  staiiiing  their 
hands  with  the  blood  of  the  conspirators.  "  But,"  said  he, 
with  apparent  resignation,  "  the  hour  has  come ;  blood  must 
be  shed.  The  men  of  the  14th  of  July  are  not  asleep,  they 
had  but  appeared  to  be ;  their  awakening  is  terrible :  speak, 
and  we  will  act.  The  people  is  there  to  judge  its  enemies : 
let  them  choose  between  Coblentz  and  ourselves ;  let  them 
purge  the  land  of  their  enemies— the  tyrants  ;  you  know 
them.  The  king  is  not  with  you :  vre  need  no  otner  proof 
of  it  than  the  dismissal  of  the  patriot  ministers  and  the 
inaction  of  the  armies.  Is  not  the  head  of  the  people  worth 
that  of  kings  ?  Must  the  blood  of  patriots  flow  With  im'- 
punity  to  satisfy  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  perfidous 
chateau  of  the  Tuileries  ?  If  the  king  does  not  act,  suspend 
him  from  his  functions :  one  inan  cannot  fetter  the  will  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  men.  If  through  respect  we  suffer 
him  to  retain  the  throne,  it  is  on  condition  that  he  observe 
the  constitution.  If  he  depart  from  this  he  is  no  longer 
anythmg.  And  the  high  court  of  Orleans,"  continued 
Huguemn,  "  wh^t  is  that  doing  ?— wher6  are  the  heads  of 
those  it  should  have  doomed  to  death  ?**  These  sinister  ex* 
pressions  threw  the  constitutionalists  into  alarai,  and  caused 
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the  Girondists  to  smile.  The  president,  however,  replied 
with  a  firmness  which  was  not  sustained  by  the  attitude 
of  his  colleagues.  It  was  decided^  that  the  people  of  iihe 
faubourgs  should  be  cdlowed  to  defile  before  them  under 


XV. 

Immedi%tely  after  this  decree  was  voted,  the  doors,  be- 
sieged by  the  multitude,  opened,  and  admitted  thirty  thousand 
petitioners.  During  this  long  procession  the  band  played  the 
demagogical  Mrs  of  the  Carmagnole  and  the  Qa  Ira,  those 
pas  de  charge  of  revolts.  Females,  armed  with  sabres, 
brandished  them  at  the  tribimes,  who  loudly  applauded,  and 
danced  before  a  table  of  stone,  on  which  were  engraved  the 
rights  of  man,  like  the  Israelites  before  the  Ark.  The  same 
flags  and  the  same  obscene  inscriptionsr  visible  in  the  streets, 
disgraced  the  temple  of  the  law.  The  tattered  garments, 
hanging  from tiieir  lances,  the  guillotine,  and  ihibpotence,  with 
the  e^^gj  of  the  queen  suspended  from  it,  traversed  the 
Assemoly  with  impunity.  Some  of  the  deputies  applauded, 
others  turned  away  their  heads  or  hid  their  faces  in  their 
hands;  some  more  courageous,  forced  the  wretch  who  bore 
the  cceur  saignant,  partly  by  entreaties,  partly  by  threats,  to 
retire  with  his  emblem  of  assassination.  Part  of  the  people 
regarded  with  a  respectful  eye  the  salle  they  profaneid ;  others 
addressed  the  representatives  a^  they  passed,  and  seemed  to 
exult  in  their  degradation!  The  rattling  of  the  strange  weap- 
(MIS  of  the  crowd,  the  clatter  of  their  nailed  shoes  and  sabots 
on  the  pavement,  the  shrill  shouts  of  the  women,  the  voices 
of  the  children,  the  cri^s  of  Vive  la  nation:,  patriotic  songs, 
and  the  sound  of  instruments,  deafened  the  ear,  whilst  to  the 
eye,  these  rags  contrasted  strangely  with  the  marbles,  the 
statues,  and  the  decorations  of  tne  salle.  The  miasmas  of 
this  horde  set  in  motion  tamted  the  air,  aiid  stifled  respiration. 
Three  hours  elapsed  ere  all  the  troop  had  defiled.  The  pres- 
ident hastened  to  adjourn  the  sitting,  in  the  expectation  of 
approaching  excesses, 

XVI. 

But  an  imposing  force  was  drawn  up  in  the  courts  of 
the  Tuileries  and  the  garden,  to  defend  the  dwelling  of 
the  king  against  the  invasion  of  the  people.    Three  regi* 
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ments  of  the  line,  two  squadrons  of  gendarmes,  several 
battalions  of  the  national  guard,  and  several  pieces  of  cannon, 
composed  the  means  of  resistance ;  but  the  troops,  undecided, 
and  acted  upon  by  sedition,  were  but  an  appearance  of  force. 
The  cries  of  Vive  la  nation,  the  friendly  gestures  of  the  in- 
surgents, the  appearance  of  the  women  extending  their  arms 
towards  the  soldiers  through  the  palisades,  and  the  presence 
of  the  municipal  officers,  who  displayed  a  disdainful  neutrality 
towards  the  Ung,  shook  the  feeling  of  resistance  amongst  the 
troops,  who  beheld  on  either  side  the  uniform  of  the  national 
guard ;  and  between  the  population  of  Paris,  in  whose  sen- 
timents they  participated,  and  the  chateau^  which  was  repre- 
sented to  them  as  full  of  treason,  they  no  longer  knew  which 
it  was  their  duty  to  obey^  In  vain  did  M.  Roederer,  a  firm 
organ  of  the  constitution,  and~  the  superior  officers  of  the 
national  guard,  such  as  MM.  Acloque  and  De  Romainvilliers, 
present  the  text  <rf  the  law,  ordering  them  to  repel  force  by 
force.  The  Assembly  set  the  example  of  complicity ;  and 
the  mayor,  Petion,  by  his  absence  avoided  responsibility. 
The  king  took  refuge  in  Jbis  inviolability;  and  the  troops, 
abandoned  to  themselves,  could  not  fail  to  yield  to  threats  or 
seduction. 

In  the  interior  of  the  pdace,  two  hundred  gentlemejn,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  the  old  Marshal  De  Mouchy,  had 
hastened  together  at  the  first  news  of  the  king's  danger. 
They  were  rather  the  voluntary  victims  of  ancient  French 
honor,  than  useful  defenders  of  the  monarchy.  Fearing  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  national  guard  and  the  troops, 
these  gentlemen  concealed  themselves  in  the  remote  apart- 
ments of  the  palacfe,  ready  rather  to  die  than  to  combat : 
they  wore  no  uiiiform,  and  their  ar^s  were  concealed  imder 
their  coats — ^hence  the  nanle  by  which  they  were  pointed  out 
to  the  people  of  Chevaliers  du  poignard.  Arriving  secretly 
from  their  provinces  to  offer  theur  services  to  the  king  im- 
known  to  each  other ;  and  only  furnished  with  a  card  of 
entrance  to  the  palace,  they  hastened  thither  whenever  their 
was  danger.  They  should  have  been  ten  thousand,  and  were 
but  two  hundred — the  last  reserve  of  fidelity ;  but  they  did 
their  duty  without  counting  their  number,  and  avenged  the 
French  nobility  for  the  faults  and  the  desertion  of  the  emi- 
gi-ation. 
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xvn. 


The  mob,  on  qtatting  the  Assembly,  had  marched  m  close 
eoltmms  to  the  Carrousel.  Sant&rre  And  Aleitandre,  at  the 
head  of  their  battalioiis,  directed  the  movement.  A  com- 
pact mass  of  the  insurgents,  followed  by  the  Rue  St.  Honore. 
The  other  branches  of  the  populace,  cut  off  from  the  main 
body,  thronged  the  courts  of  the  Mandge  and  the  FeuiUants, 
and  trbd  to  make  room  for  themselves  by  issuing  violently 
by  one  of  the  avenues  which  communicated  with  the  garden 
frcmi  these  courts.  A  battalion  of  the  national  guard  de- 
fended the  approach  to  this  iron  gate.  The  weakness  or 
compkdsMice  of  a  municipal  officer  freed  th^  passage,  and 
the  battalion  fell  back,  and  took  up  its  ground  beneath  the 
windows  of  the  Chiteau.  The  crowd  traversed  the  garden 
in  an  oblique  direction,  and  passing  before  the  battalions, 
saluted  them  with  cries  of  Vive  la  tuition/  biddii^  them 
take  their  bayonets  from  their  muskets.  The  bayonets  were 
removed,  and  the  mob  then  passed  out  by  the  entrance  of 
the  Port  Royal,  and  fell  back  upon  the  gates  of  the  Car- 
rousel, which  shut  off  this  place  from  the  Seine.  The  guards 
at  these  wickets  again  gave  way,  to  allow  a  certain  number 
of  the  malcontents  to  enter,  and  then  shut  the  doors.  These 
men,  excited  by  their  march,  songs,  the  acclamations  of  the 
Assembly,  and  by  intoxication,  rushed  with  furious  clamors 
into  the  courtyards  of  the  Chateau.  They  ran  to  the  prin- 
dpal  doors,  pressed  upon  the  soldiers  on  guard,  caUed  their 
comrades  without  to  come  to  them,  and  forced  the  hinges 
of  the  royal  entrance  gate.  The  municipal  officer,  Panis, 
gave  orders  that  it  should  be  opened.  The  Carrousel  was 
forced,  and  the  mob  seemed  for  a  moment  to  hesitate  before 
the  cannon  pointed  against  them,  and  some  squadrons  of  gen." 
dcurmirie^  drawn  up  in  a  Kne.  of  battle.  Saint  Prix,  who  com- 
manded the  artillery,  separated  from  his  guns  by  a  move- 
ment of  the  crowd,  sent  to  the  second  in  command  an  order 
to  let  them  fall  back  in  the  door  of  the  Chateau.  He  refused 
to  obey :  "  The  Carrousel  is  forced;**  he  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  and  so  must  he  the  Ohdteau,  Here,  artillery  men,  here  is 
the  enemj/  P*  And  he  pcnnted  to  the  king's  windows,  turned 
his  guns,  and  levelled  them  at  the  palace.  The  troops  fol- 
lowing this  desertion  of  the  artillery,  remained  in  line,  but 
took  the  powder  from  the  pans  of  their  muskets  in  sight  of 
the  people,  in  sign  of  fraternity,  and  allowed  a  free  passage 
to  the  malcontents. 
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At  this  moyement  of  the  soldiers,  the  commandant  of  the 
national  guard,  who  witnessed  it,  called  from  the  court  to 
the  gren^era,  whcmi  he  saw  at  the  windows  of  tke  S<dle 
de9  Gardes,  to  take  their  arms,  and  defend  the  staircase^ 
The  grenadiers,  instead  of  obeying,  left  the  palace  by  the 
gallery  leading  to  the  garden. 

Santeri^  ^^roigne,  and  Saint-Hunige  hastened  by  the 
gate  of  the  palace.  The  boldest  and  stoutest  of  the  men  in 
the  mob  went  under  the  VMilt  which  leads  from  the  Cwrousel 
to  the  garden,  dashed  the  artillerymen  on  one  sid^,  and  seiz» 
ing  one  of  ihe  guns,  unlimbered  it,  and  carried  it  in  their 
arms  to  the  SaUe  des  Gardes,  on  the  top  of  Ihegrand  staircase. 
I^e  crowd,  emboldened  by  this  feat  t>f  strength  and  audacity, 
poured  into  the  apartment  and  spread  like^a  ton^nt  through- 
out the  staircase  and  corridors  of  the  Chateau.  Ail  the 
doors  were  burst  in,  or  fell  beneath  the  shoidders  and  axes 
of  the  mnltitiide.  They  shouted  loudly  for  the  king ;  only 
one  door  separated  them,  and  this  door  -v^as'  already  yielding 
beneath  the  efforts  of  levers  and  blows  of  pikes  from  the 
assaDants. 

XVHI. 

The  king,  relying  oti  Petion's  promises,  and  the  number 
of  troops  with  which  the  palace  was  surrounded^  had  seen 
the  assemblage  of  the  mob  without  uiieasiness. 

l%ie  assault  suddenly  made  on  his  abode  had  surmised  him 
in  complete  security.  Retired  with  the  queen,  Madame  "E^ 
abeth,  and  his  children  to  the  intaior  apartnient^  on  the  side 
of  the  garden,  he  had  heard  the  distant  thunder  of  the  <»rowd 
without  expecting  that  it  was  so  soon  to  burst  upon  him.  Th^ 
voices  of  his  fri^rtened  servants,  flying  in  all  directions,  the' 
noise  of  doors  burst  Open  and  failing  on  the  floors,  the  shouts 
of  the  people  as  they  approached,  threw  alarm  suddenly 
amongst  the  family^  party,  winch  had  met  in  the  king's  bed- 
chamber. The  prince,  confiding,  by  his  look^  his  wife,  sister,  > 
and  children  to  the  officers  and  women  of  the  household  who 
surrounded  them,  went  alone  to  the  Salle  du  ConseiL  He 
there  found  the  faithful  Marshal  de  Mouchy,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  offer  the  la^t  days  of  his  long  life  to  his  master; 
M.  d'Hervilly,  the  commandant  of  the  Constitutional  Horse 
Guard,  disbanded  a  few  days  previously;  the  governor 
Acloque,  commandant  of  the  battalion  of  the  faubourg  St. 
Marceau,  at  first  a  moderate  republican,  then  overcc»ne  by 
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the  private  virtues  of  Louis  AYl.,  was  his  friend,  and  ready 
to  die  for  him ;  three  brave  grenadiers  of  the  battalicm  of  the 
faubourg  St.  Martin, .  Lecrosnier,  Bridau,  and  Gosse^who 
alpne  repiained  at  their  post:  of  the  interior  on  the  general 
defectipp,  ai^d  ready  to  .protect  the  king  with  their  bayonets, 
men  of  the  people,  slarangers  at  oourt,  ndhed  round  him  by 
the  sole  sentiment  of  duty  a^d  affe^^tion,  only  defending  the 
4n^  in  the  king. 

At  the  moment  the  king  entered  this  apartment^  the  doors 
of  the  adjacent  rp<Hn,  called  the  Salle  des  NMeg,  were 
dashed  in  by  the  blows  of  the  assailants.  The  king  rushed 
f(Hrward  to  meet  the  danger.  The  door-panels  fell  at  his  feet, 
lance  heads,  iron-shod  stticks,  spikes  were  thrust  through  the 

.  opening.  Cries  of  fury,  oaths,  imprecations  accompanied  the 
blows  of  the  axe.  The  king,  in  a  firm  voice,  ordered  two 
devoted  valets  de  chcmbre,  who  accompanied  him.  Hue,  and 
deMarchais^  to  open  the  doors.  '*  What  have  I  to  fear  in 
the  midst  of  piy  pepjde?''  said  the  prince,  boldly  advancing 

.  towards  the  assailants. 

These  words,  his  advancing  step,  the  serenity  of  las  brow, 
the  respect  of  so  many  ages  for  the  sacred  persQu  of  the  king, 
suspended  j;he  impetuosity  of  the  ringleaders,  and  they  ap- 
peared te  hesitate  in  crossing  Uie  threshold  they  had  burst 

^  ppietL  During  this  doubtful  moment,  the  Marshal  de  Mouchy, 
.Acloqaei  the  tJiree  grenadiers  and  two  servants  ipade  the 
king  retreat  a  few  paces,  and  then  placed  themselves  between 
him  aad  the  populace.  The  grenadiers  presented  their  bay- 
onets, and  for  a  moment  kept  the. crowd  at  bay.  But  the 
increasing  mob  pushed  forward  the  first  ranks.  The  first 
who  pressed  in  was  a  3B£ui  in  rags,  with  naked  arms,  ha^^ard 
^yes,  wid  foaming  at  the  mouth.     "  Where  is  the  veto?    he 

;  said,  thrusting:  in  the  direction  of  the  king's  breast  a  long 
stick  with  an  iron  dart  at  the  end.  One  of  the  grenadiers 
pressed  down  this  stick  with  his  bayonet,  and  thrust  aside  the 
arm  of  this  infuriated  creature.  The  brigand  fell  at  the  feet 
of  the  citizen,  aiid  this  act  of  ena*gy  imposed  on  his  com- 

,  pa^ions,  and  they  trampled  upon  the  maa  as  he  lay.  Pikes, 
hatehets,  and  knives,  were  lowered  or  withdrawn.  The  maj- 
esty of  royalty  resumed  its  empire  for  a'  moment,  and  this 
mob  restrained  itself  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  king,  in 
an  attitude  rather  of  brutal  curiosity  than  of  ferocity. 
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xrx. 

Several  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  roused  by  the  re- 
port of  the  king's  danger,  had  hastened  to  join  the  brave 
grenadiers,  and  made  a  space  round  Louis  XVI.  The  king, 
who  had  but  one  thought,  which  was  to  keep  the  people 
away  from  the  apartment  in  wMch  he  had  left  the  queen, 
ordered  the  door  of  the  Salle  de  Conseil  to  be  closed  behind 
him.  He  was  followed  by  the  multitude  into  the  salon  of 
the  (Eil  de  Bceuf,  under  pretence  that  this  apartment,  from 
its  extent,  would  allow  a  greater  quantity  of  citizens  to  see 
and  speak  with  him.  He  reached  the  room  surroimded  by  a 
vast  and  turbulent  crowd,  and  wto  happy  at  finding  that  only 
himself  was  exposed  to  blows  from  weapons  of  all  kinds, 
which  thousands  of  hands  brandished  over  his  head ;  but  aa 
he  turned  his  head  he  saw  his  sister,  Idadame  Elizabeth,  who 
extended  bar  arms,  and  was  anxious  to  rush  towards  him. 

She  had  escaped  from  the  women  who  retained  the  queen 
and  children  in  the  bedchamber.  She  adored  her  brother, 
and  wished  to  die  with  hina.  Young,  exfcessively  beautiful, 
and  deeply  respected  at  court,  for  the  piety  of  her  life  and 
her  passionate  devotion  to  the  king,  she  had  renounced  all 
love  from  her  intense  affection  for  her  family.  Her  dishev- 
elled hair,  her  eyes  swimming  with  tears,  her  arms  extended 
towards  the  king,  gave  to  her  a  despairing  and  sublime  ex- 
pression. "  It  is  the  queen  !"  exclaimed  several  women  of 
the  faubourgs.  This  name,  at  such  a  moment,  was  a  sentence 
of  death.  Some  miscreants  rushed  towards  the  king's  sister 
with  uplifted  arms,  and  were  about  to  strike  her,  when  the 
officers  of  the  palace  undeceived  them.  The  venerated  name 
of  Madame  Elizabeth  made  them  drop  their  arms.  "  Ah  1 
what  are  you  doing?"  exclaimed  the  princess  sorrowfully; 
"  let  them  suppose  I  am  the  queen ;  aying  in  her  place,  I 
might  perhaps  have  saved  her."  At  these  words  an  irresist- 
ible movement  of  the  crowd  thrust  Madame  Elizabeth  vio^ 
lently  from  her  brother,  and  drove  her  into  the  opening  of  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  salle,  where  the  crowd  which  hemmed 
her  in  still  contemplated  her  with  respect. 

XX. 

The  king  was  in  a  deep  recess  of  the  centre  window; 
Acloque,  Vaimot,  d'Hervilly,  twenty  volimteers  and  national 
guards,  made  him  a  rampart  with  their  bodies.    Somec^  the 
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officers  drew  their  swords.  "Put  your  swords  into  their 
scabbards,"  said  the  king,  calmly;  "this  multitude  is  more 
excited  than  guilty."  He  got  upon  a  bench  in  the  window, 
the  grenadiers  mounted  beside  him^  the  others  in  front  of 
him;  they  thrust  aside,  parried,  and  lowered  the  sticks, 
scythes,  and  pikes  lifted  above  the  heads  of  the  people.  Fe- 
rocious vociferations  now  rose  confusedly  from  this  irritated 
mass.  "  Dovm  with  the  veto  ! — the  camp  of  Paris  !  give  us 
hack  our  patriotic  ministers  I  whers  is  the  Austrian  womcm  .^" 
Some  ringleaders  advanced  from  the  ranks  every  moment  to 
utter  louder  threats  and  menaces  of  death  to  the  long.  Unable 
to  reach  him  through  the  hedge  of  bayonets  crossed  in  front 
of  him,  they  waved  beneath  Ins  eyes  and  over  his  head  hid- 
eous flags,  with  sinister  inscriptions,  ragged  breeches,  the 
guillotine,  the  bleeding  heart,  the  gibbet.  One  of  them  tried 
perpetually  to  reach  the  king  with  his  lance  in  his  hand ;  it 
was  the  same  cutthroat,  who,  two  years  before,  had  washed 
with  his  own  hands  in  a  pail  of  water  the  heads  of  Berthier 
and  Foulon,  and  carrying  them  by  the  hair  to  the  Quai  dela 
Ferraille,  had  thrown  them  amongst  the  people  for  symbols 
of  carnage,  and  incentives  to  fresh  murders. 

A  fair  young  man,  elegantly  dressed,  with  menacing  ges- 
ture continually  attacked  the  grenadiers,  apd  cut  his  fingers 
with  their  bayonets  in  order  to  move  them  aside  and  make  a 
clear  passage.  "  Sire — Sire !"  he  shouted,  "  1  simimon  you 
in  the  name  of  one  hundred  thousand  souls  who  surround  me, 
to  sanction  the  decree  against  the  priests :  that  is  death  1" 
Other  persons  in  the  crowd,  althoi^h  ajrmed  with  drawn 
swords,  pistols  and  pikes,  made  no  violent  gestures,  and 
warded  off  every  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king.  There 
were  even  seen  expressions  of  respect  and  grief  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  a  great  many.  In  this  review  of  the  Revolution, 
the  people  displayed  themselves  as  very  terrible,  but  did  not 
identify  themselves  with  assassins.  A  certain  order  began 
to  estabhsh  itself  in  the  staircases  and  apartments;  the 
crowd,  pressed  by  the  crowd,  after  having  seen  the  king,  and 
uttered  threats  against  him,  wandered  into  other  apartments, 
and  went  triimiphantly  over  this  palace  of  despotism, 

Legendre  the  butcher  drove  before  Inm,  in  order  to  find 
room,  these  hordes  of  women  and  children  accustomed  to 
tremble  at  his  voice.  He  made  signs  that  he  desired  to 
speak,  and  silence  being  established,  the  national  guard  sepa- 
rated a  httle  in  order  to  allow  him  to  address  the  king. 
"  Monsieur !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder :  the  king. 
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at  tlis  wofdy  which  wa9  a  degradation,  made  a  movement  pf 
offended  dignity;  "yes,  sir,"  continued  Legendrei!  with  more 
emphasis  on  the  wprd,  "  listen  to  us ;  you  were  made  to  lis* 
ten  to  us !  ypu  pre  a  tiaitor !  you  have  deceived  us  always — 
you  deceive  us  again;  but  beware!  the  measure  is  hea|>ed 
up.  The  people  are  weary  of  being  your  plaything  and  your 
victim*"  -Legendre,  after  these  threatening  woirds,  jread  a 
petition  in  language  as  imperious,  in  which  he  demanded,  in 
the  nam^  of.  the  people,  the  restitution  of  the  Giropdist  min- 
isters and  the .  ipomaedUite  sanction  oi  their  decrees.  The  king 
replied  with  intrepid  dignity,  "I  will  do  what  the  constitu- 
tution  prders  me  to  do.' 

XXI. 

Scarcely  }i&d  ope  sea  oi  people  gone  away,  than  another 
succeeded.  At  each  new  invasion  of  the  mob,  the  strength 
of  the  king  and  the  small  number  of  his  defenders  was  ex- 
hausted in  the  renewed  struggles  with  a  crowd  which  never 
wearied.  The  doors  no  longer  sufficed  to  the  impatient 
curiosity  of  these  thousands  of  men  aaisembled  in  this  pillory 
of  royalty ;  they  entered  by  the  roof,  the  windows,  and  the 
high  balccoiies  which  open  on  to  the  terraces.  Their  climb- 
ing ,  up  amused  the  multitude  of  spectators  crowded  in  the 
gardens.  The  clapping  of  hands,  the  cheers  of  laughter  of 
this  multitude  without  encouraged  the  assailants.  Menacing 
dialogues  in  loud  tones  took  place  betw^n  the  malcontents 
above  and  the  impatient  who  were  b^low.  **  Have  they 
struck  him?— is  he  dead? — ^thrpw  us  ;the  heads!"  they 
shouted.  Members  of  the  Assembly,  Girondist  journalists, 
poHtical  characters,  Garat,  Gorsas,  Marat,  mingled  in  this 
crowd,  and  uttered  their  jokes  as  to  this  martyrdom  of  shame 
to  which  the  king  was  being  subjected.  There  was  for  a 
moment  a  report  of  his  assassination. 

There  was  no  cry  of  horror  thereat  among  the  populace, 
which  raised  its  eyes  towards  the  balcony,  expecting  to  see 
the  carcass.  Still,  in  the  very  whirlwind  of  its  passion,  the 
multitude  appeared  to  require  reconciliation.  One  of  the 
multitude  handed  a  honnet  rouge  to  Louis  XYI.  at  the  end 
of  a  pike.  "  Let  him  put  it  on !  let  him  put  it  on !"  ex- 
claimed the  mob ;  "  it  is  the  sign  of  patriotism ;  if  he  puts  it 
on  we  will  believe  in  lus  good  faith."  The  king  made  a 
signal  to  one  of  his  grenadiers  to  hand  him  the  harmet  rouge, 
and  smiling^  he  put  it  on  his  head ;  and  &en  ansfie  shouts  of 
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Vhe  U  Bat/  The  people  Lad  crowned  its  chief  with  the 
symbol  of  Kberty,  the  cap  of  democracy  replaced  the  ban- 
deau of  Rhehns.    The  people  were  conqaerbrs^  and  felt  ap* 


However,  fresh  orators,  moimting  on  the  shotdders  of 
their  comrades,  demanded  incessantly  of  the  king,  sometimes 
by  entreaties,  sometimes  with  threats^  to  promise  the  recall 
of  Roland,  and  the  sanction  of  the  decrees.  Louis  XVI.,  in- 
vincible in  his  constitutional  resistance,  eluded,  or  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  the  injunctions  xrf  the  malcontents.  "  Guardian 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  executive  power,  I  will  not  surren- 
der to  violence/'  he  answered :  "  this  is  not  the  moment  for  de- 
liberation, when  it  is  impossible  to  deliberate  freely."  "  Do 
'•ot  fear,  sire,"  said  a  grenadier  of  the  national  guard  to  him. 
•»My  friend,"  was  the  king's  reply,  taking  his  hand,  and 
placing  it  on  his  breast,  "  pbce  your  hand  there,  and  see  if 
my  heart  beats  quicker  than  usual."  This  action,  and  the 
language  of  unshaken  intrepidity,  seen  and  heard  in  the 
crowd,  had  its  effect  on  the  rebels. 

A  fellow  in  tatters,  holding  a  bottle  in  his  hand,  came 
towards  the  Mnff,  and  said,  "  If  you  love  the  people,  drink 
to  their  health  V  Those  who  surrounded  the  prince,  afraid 
of  poison  as  much  as  the  poniard,  entreated  the  king  not  to 
drink.  Louis  XVI.,  extending  his  arm,  took  the  bottle, 
raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  drank  '*  to  the  nation !"  This  famil- 
iarity with  the  multitude,  represented  by  a  beg^r,  consum- 
mated the  king's  popularity.  Renewed  cries  of  rive  U  Hoi  ! 
burst  from  all  tongues  and  reached  even  the  staircases :  these 
cries  created  consternation  in  the  terrace  of  the  garden 
amongst  the  groups  who  were  expecting  a  victim,  and  thus 
learnt  that  his  executioners  were  softened. 

XXIL 

Whilst  the  unfortunate  prince  thus  contended  alone  against 
a  whole  people,  the  queen,  in  another  apartment,  was  under- 

C^  the  same  outrages  and  the  same  torments ;  more  hated 
the  king,  she  ran  more  risks.  Agitated  nations  require 
to  have  their  hatreds  personified  as  well  as  their  love.  Marie 
Antoinette  represented  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  all  the  cor- 
ruptions of  courts,  all  the  pride  of  despotism,  and  all  the 
infamies  of  treason.  Her  beauty,  her  youthful  inclination 
for  pleasure,  tenderness  of  heart  provoked  by  Calumny  into 
•Icesses,  the  blood  of  the  house  of  Austria,  her  pride,  which 
VOL.  L  21 
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she  deriyed  from  her  nature  even  more  than  tram  her  hlood, 
her  close  connection  with  the  Comte  D'Artois>  her  intrigues 
with  the  emigrants,  her  presumed  complicity  with  the  coali- 
tion, the  scandalous  or  infamous  lihels  disseminated  against 
her  for  four  years — ^made  this  princess  the  spied  victun  of 
public  opinion.  The  women  despised  her  as  a  guilty  wife, 
the  patriots  detested  her  as  a  conspirator,  political  men 
feared  her  as  the  counsellor  of  the  king.  The  name  of 
Autrickienne  which  the  people  gave  her,  summed  up  all  their 
alleged  wrongs  against  her.  She  was  the  unpopularity  of  a 
throne  of  which  she  should  have  been  the  grace  and  for- 
giveness. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  aware  of  this  hatred  of  the  people 
to  her  person.  She  knew  that  her  presence  beside  the  king 
would  be  a  provocation  to  assassination.  This  was  the  mo- 
tive that  restrained  her  to  remain  alone  with  her  children  in 
the  bedchieunber.  The  king  hoped  that  she  was  forgotten, 
but  it  was  the  queen  particularly  the  women  of  this  mob 
sought  and  called  for  in  terms  the  most  offensive  for  a  wife, 
a  woman,  and  a  queen. 

The  king  was  scarcely  surrounded  by  the  masses  of  people 
in  the  (Eil  de  Bosuf  than  the  doors  of  the  sleeping  apartment 
were  beset  with  the  same  uproar  and  violence.  But  this 
party  was  principally  composed  of  women.  Their  weaker 
arms  were  not  so  efficient  against  oaken  panels  and  stout 
hinges.  They  called  to  their  assistance  the  men  who  had 
carried  the  piece  of  ordinance  into  the  Salle  des  Gardes,  and 
they  hastened  to  thepa.  The  queen  was  standing  up,  pres- 
sing her  two  children  to  her  bosom,  and  listening  with  mor- 
tal anxiety  to  the  vociferations  at  her  door.  She  had  near 
her  no  one  but  M.  de  Lajard,  minister  of  war, — alone, 
powerless,  but  devoted ;  a  few  ladies  of  her  suite,  and  the 
rrincesse  de  Lamballe,  that  friend  of  her  happy  and  un- 
happy hours.  Daughter-in-law  of  the  Due  de  Penthievre, 
and  sister-in-law  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  the  Princesse  de 
Lamballe  had  succeeded  in  the  queen's  heart  to  that  deep 
affection  which  Marie  Antoinette  had  long  entertained  for 
the  Comtesse  de  Polignac.  The  friendship  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette was  adoration.  Chilled  by  the  coldness  of  the  king, 
who  had  the  virtues  only,  Mid  not  the  graces  of  a  husband  ; 
detested  by  the  people,  weary  of  the  throne,  she  ga  re  vent 
in  private  predilections  to  the  overflow  of  a  heart  equally 
desirous  and  void  of  sentiment.  This  favoritism  was  even 
accused ;  the  queen  was  calumniated  in  her  very  friendships 
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The  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  a  widow  at  eighteen,  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  levity,  above  all  ambition  and  every  interest 
from  her  rank  and  fortune,  loved  the  queen  as  a  friend.  The 
more  adverse  were  the  fortunes  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the 
more  did  her  young  favorite  desire  to  share  them  with  her. 
It  was  not  greatness,  but  misfortune,  that  attracted  her. 
Surintendante  of  the  household,  she  lodged  in  the  Tuileries, 
in  an  apartment  adjacent  to  the  queen,  to  share  with  her  her 
tears  and  her  dangers.  She  was  sometimes  obliged  to  be 
absent,  in  order  to  go  to  the  Chateau  de  Vernon  to  watch 
over  the  old  Buc  de  Penthi^vre,  The  queen,  who  foresaw 
the  coming  storm,  had  written  to  her  some  days  before  the 
Sloth  of  June  a  touching  letter,  entreating  her  not  to  return. 
This  letter,  found  in  t£e  hair  of  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe 
after  her  assassination,  and  unkiuyumuntU  now,  discloses  the 
t^idemess  of  the  one  and  the  devotion  of  the  other. 

"  Do  not  leave  Vernon,  my  dear  Lamballe,  before  you  are 
perfectly  recovered.  The  good  Due  de  Penthi^vre  would 
be  sorry  and  distressed,  and  we  must  all  take  care  pf  his 
advanced  age,  and  respect  his  virtues.  I  have  so  often  told 
you  to  take  heed^^of  yourself,  that  if  you  love  me  you  must 
think  of  yourself;  we  shall  require  all  our  strength  in  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  Oh,  do  not  return,  or  return  as  late 
as  possible.  Your  heart  would  be  too  deeply  wounded ;  you 
would  have  too  many  tears  to  shed  over  my  misfortunes, 
you  who  love  me  so  tenderly.  This  race  of  tigers  which 
infests  the  kingdom  would  cruelly  enjoy  itself  if  it  knew  all 
the  sufferings  we  undergo.  Adieu,  my  dear  Lamballe ;  I  am 
always  thinking  of  you,  and  you  know  I  never  change." 

Madame  Lamballe,  contrary  to  this  advice,  made  all  haste 
to  return,  and  clung  to  the  queen  as  though  she  sought  to  be 
struck  with  the  same  blow.  By  her  side  were  also  other 
courageous  women, — ^the  Princesse  de  Tarente,  Latr^mouille^ 
Mesdames  de  Tourzel,  de  Mackau,  de  La  Roche- Aymon. 

M.  de  Lajard,  a  cool  soldier,  responsible  to  the  king  and 
himself  for  so  many  dear  and  sacred  Hves,  collected  in  haste 
by  the  secret  passages  which  commimicated  with  the  sleeping 
chamber  and  the  interior  of  the  palace,  several  officers  and 
national  guards  wandering  about  in  the  tiunult.  He  had 
the  queeiv  s  children  brought  to  her,  in  order  that  their  pres- 
ence and  appearance,  by  softening  the  mob,  might  serve  as 
a  buckler  to  their  mother.  He  himself  opened  the  doors. 
He  placed  the  queen  and  her  ladies  in  the  depth  of  the  win- 
dow.   They  wheeted  in  imA  of  tills  the  ma^siye  coi»idl« 
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tabK  in  order  to  interpose  ft  barrier  between  the  weapons 
of  the  malcontents  and  the  lives  of  the  royal  femHy.  Some 
national  guards  were  around  the  table,  on  each  side,  and 
rather  in  advance  of  it.  The  queen,  standing  up,  held  by 
the  hand  her  dai^hter,  then  fourteen  years  of  age. 

A  child  of  noble  beauty  and  precocious  maturity,  the 
anxieties  of  the  family  in  the  midst  of  whom  she  had  grown 
up  had  already  reflected  their  weight  and  sorrow  in  her  fea- 
tures. Her  blue  eyes,  her  lofty  brow,  aquiline  nose,  light- 
brown  hair,  floating  in  long  waves  down  her  shoulders,  re- 
called at  the  declme  of  the  monarchy  those  young  girls  of 
the  Gauls  who  graced  the  throne  of  the  earlier  races.  The 
joxmg  daughter  pessed  closely  against  her  mother's  bosom^ 
as  though  to  shield  her  with  her  innocwice.  Bom  amidst 
the  early  tumults  of  the  Revolution,  dragged  to  Paris  captive 
amidst  the  blood  of  the  6th  of  October,  she  only  knew  the 
people  by  its  turbulence  and  rage.  The  dauphin,  a  child 
of  seven  years  old,  was  seated  on  the  table  in  front  of  the 
queen,  ma  innocent  face,  radiant  with  all  the  beauty  of  the 
fiourlxMis,  expressed  more  surprise  than  fear.  He  turned  to 
his  moth^  at  every  moment,  raising  his  eyes  towards  her  as 
though  to  read  through  her  tears  whether  he  should  have 
confidence  or  alarm.  It  was  thus  that  the  mob  found  the 
queen  as  it  entered  and  defiled  triumphantly  before  her. 
The  cahning  produced  by  the  firmness  and  confidence  of  the 
king  was  already  perceptible  in  the  faces  of  the  multitude. 
The  most  ferocious  of  the  men  were  softened  in  the  presence 
of  weakness — ^beauty — childhood.  A  lovely  woman,  a  queen, 
humiliated, — ^a  young  innocent  gn-l, — a  child,  smiling  at  his 
father's  enemies,  comd  not  fail  to  awaken  sensibility  even  in 
hatred.  The  men  of  the  suburbs  moved  on  silent,  and  as  if 
ashamed,  before  this  group  of  humiliated  greatness.  Some 
of  them  the  more  cowardly  made  as  they  passed  derisive  or 
vulgar  gestures,  which  were  a  dishonor  to  the  insurrection. 
Then:  indignant  accomplices  checked  them  in  their  insolence, 
and  made  these  dastar<&  quit  the  room  as  speedUy  as  possible. 
Some  even  addressed  looks  of  sympathy  and  compassion, 
others  smiles,  and  others  a  few  familiar  words  to  the  dauphin. 
Conversations,  half  menacing,  half  respectful,  were  exchanged 
oetween  the  child  and  the  throng.  "  If  you  love  the  nation," 
aaid  a  volunteer  to  the  que«Q,  "  put  the  honnet  nmge  on  your 
8on*s  head.'*  The  queen  took  the  honnet  rouge  from  this 
xnan's  hands,  and  pmced  it  herseK  on  die  dauphin's  head. 
The  astonished  chiM  took  these  insults  as  play.    Hie  men 
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applauded,  but  the  women,  more  implacable  towards  a  woman, 
never  ceased  their  invectiyes.  Obscene  words,  borrowed  fixmi 
the  smks  of  the  fish-nudket,  for  the  first  time  echoed  in  the 
vaults  of  the  palace,  and  in  the  ears  oi  these  childr^i.  Their 
ignorance  in  not  comprel^nding  their  meaning  saved  them 
m>m  this  horror.  The  queen,  whilst  she  blushed  to  Ihe  eyea^ 
did  not  allow  her  offend^  modesty  to  lessen  her  lofty  dignity. 
It  was  evident  that  she  blushed  for  the  people,  for  her 
children,  and  not  for  herself.  A  young  girl,  of  pleasing  ap- 
pesu'ance  and  respectably  attired,  cam^  forward  and  bitterly 
reviled  in  coarsest  terms  VAutriekienne.  The  queen,  strucK 
by  the  contrast  between  the  ra£^e  of  this  young  girl  and  the 
gentleness  of  her  face,  said  to  her  in  a  kind  tone, ''  Why  do 
you  hate  me  ?  Have  I  ever  imknowingly  dcme  you  any 
mjury  or  oflfence  ?"  "  No,  not  to  me,"  replied  Ihe  pretty 
patriot ;  "  but  it  is  you  who  cause  the  misery  of  the  ntudcm. 
"  Poor  child !"  replied  the  queen ;  *'  some  one  has  told  you 
so,  and  deceived  you.  What  interest  can  I  have  in  malong 
the  people  miserable  ?  The  wife  (^  the  king,  mother  of  thf 
dauphin,  I  am  a  Frenchwcnnan  by  all  the  feelings  of  my 
heart  as  a  wife  and  mother.  I  ^all  never  again  see  my 
own  country.  I  can  only  be  happy  or  unhappy  in  France^ 
I  was  happy  when  you  loved  me. 

This  gentle  reproach  affected  the  heart  of  the  young  eirl^ 
and  her  anger  was  ethiced  in  a  flood  of  tears.  She  asked 
the  queen's  pardon,  saying,  "  I  did  not  know  you,  but  I  see 
that  you  are  good."  At  uds  moment  Santerre  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd.  Easily  moved,  and  sensitive  though 
coarse,  Santerre  had  roughness,  impetuosity,  and  feelings 
easily  affected.  The  faubourgs  opened  before  him  and  trem- 
bled at  his  voice.  He  made  an  imperious  sign  for  them  to 
leave  the  apartment,  and  thrust  these  men  and  women  by 
the  shoulders  towards  the  door  in  front  of  the  (Eil  de  Boguf, 
The  current  advanced  by  opposite  issues  of  the  palace,  and 
the  heat  was  suffocating.  JJie  dauphin's  brow  reeked  with 
perspiration  beneath  the  bonnet  rouge,  **  Take  the  cap  off 
the  child,"  shouted  Santerre;  'Mon't  you  see  he  is  half 
stifled."  The  queen  darted  a  mother's  glance  at  Santerre, 
who  came  towards  her,  and  placing  his  hand  on  the  table, 
he  leaned  towards  Marie  Antoinette  and  said,  in  an  under 
tone,  "  You  have  some  very  awkward  friends,  madame ;  I 
know  those  who  would  serve  you  better !"  The  queen 
looked  down,  and  was  silent.  It  was  from  this  moment  that 
may  be  dated  the  secret  understanding  which  she  estab** 
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lislied  irith  the  agitators  of  the  faubourg.  The  leading 
malcontents  received  the  queen's  entreaties  ^th  compla- 
cency. Their  pride  was  nattered  in  raising  the  woman 
whom  they  had  degraded.  Mirabean,  Bamave,  Danton  had 
in  turns  sold  or  offered  to  sell  the  influence  of  their  popu- 
larity.   Santerre  merely  ofifered  his  compassion. 

xxin. 

The  Assembly  had  agsdn  resumed  its  sittin^^  on  the  news 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Chateau.  A  deputation  of  twenty- 
four  members  was  sent  as  a  safeguard  for  the  king.  Arrivii^ 
too  late,  these  deputies  wandered  in  the  crowded  coiuiyara, 
vestibules,  and  staircases  of  the  palace.  Although  they  felt 
repugnance  at  the  idea  of  the  last  crime  being  committed  on 
the  person  of  the  king,  they  were  not  very  grievously 
afflicted  in  their  hearts  at  this  long-threatened  insult  to  the 
court.  Their  steps  were  lost  in  the  crowd,  their  words  in 
the  uproar.  Yergniaud  himself,  from  a  top  step  of  the  grand 
staircase,  vainly  appealed  to  order,  legality,  and  the  consti- 
tution. The  eloquence,  so  powerful  to  incite  the  masses,  is 
Sowerless  to  check  them.  From  time  to  time  the  royalist 
eputies,  highly  indignant,  returned  to  the  chamber,  and, 
mounting  the  tribune,  with  their  clothes  all  in  disorder, 
reproached  the  Assembly  with  its  indifference.  Amongst 
these  more  conspicuously,  Vaublanc,  Ramond,  Becquet,  Gi- 
rardin.  Mathieu  Dumas,  La  Fayette's  friend,  exclaimed,  as 
he  pointed  to  the  windows  of  the  Chiteau,  "  I  am  just  come 
from  there ;  the  king  is  in  dan^r !  I  have  this  moment  seen 
him,  and  can  bear  witness  to  me  testimony  of  my  colleagues 
MM.  Isnard  and  Vergniaud,  in  their  unavailing  efforts  to 
restrain  the  people.  Yes,  I  have  seen  the  hereditary  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  insulted,  menaced,  degraded !  I  have 
seen  the  bonnet  rouge  on  his  head.  You  are  responsible  for 
this  to  posterity !"  They  repHed  to  him  by  ironical  laughter 
and  uproarious  shouts.  "  Would  you  imply  that  the  ^mriet 
of  patriots  is  a  disgraceful  mark  for  a  king  s  brow  ?"  said  the 
Girondist,  Lasource ;  "  will  it  not  be  believed  that  we  are 
uneasy  as  to  the  king's  safety?  Let  us  not  insult  the  people 
by  lending  it  sentiments  which  it  does  not  possess.  The 
people  do  not  menace  either  the  person  of  Loms  XVI.  or  the 
prince  royal.  They  will  not  commit  excess  or  violence.  Let 
us  adopt  measures  of  mildness  and  conciliation."    This  was 
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the  perfidious  kdfing  of  P^on^  and  tbe  Assembly  was  put  to 
sleep  by  such  language. 

XXIV, 

P6tion  himself  could  not  for  any  length  of  time  feign  ig- 
norance of  the  gathering  of  40,000  persons  in  Paris  since 
the  morning,  and  the  entry  of  this  armed  mob  into  the 
Assembly  and  the  Maison  of  the  Tuileries.  His  prolonged 
absence  recalled  to  mind  the  sleep  of  La  Fayette  on  the  6th 
of  October ;  but  die  one  was  an  accomplice,  and  the  other 
innocent.  Night  approached,  and  might  conceal  in  its  shades 
the  disorders  and  Attempts  which  would  go  even  beyond  the 
views  of  the  Girondists.  Petion  appeared  in  the  courtyard, 
amidst  shouts  of  Vive  Petion  f  They  carried  him  in  their 
arms  to  the  lowest  steps  of  the  staircase,  and  he  entered  the 
apartment  where  for  three  hours  Louis  XVI.  had  been  un- 
dergoing these  outrages.  "I  have  only  just  learned  the 
situation  of  your  majesty,"  said  Potion.  "  That  is  very  as- 
tonishing," replied  the  Idng,  in  a  tone  of  deep  indignation, 
^'  for  it  is  a  long  time  that  it  has  lasted." 

Potion,  mounted  on  a  chair,  then  made  several  addresses 
to  the  mob,  without  inducing  it  to  move  in  the  least.  At 
length,  being  put  cm  the  shoulders  of  four  grenadiers,  he 
said,  "  Citizens,  male  and  femde,  you  have  used  with  mode- 
ration and  dignity  your  right  of  petition ;  you  will  finish  this 
day  as  you  began  it.  Hitherto  your  conduct  has  been  in 
conformity  with  the  law,  and  now  in  the  name  of  the  law  I 
call  upon  you  to  follow  my  example  and  to  retire." 

The  crowd  obeyed  Potion,  and  moved  off  slowly  through 
the  long  avenue  of  apartments  of  the  chateau.  Scarcely  had 
the  mass  begun  to  grow  perceptibly  less,  than  the  king,  re- 
leased by  the  grenadiers  from  the  recess  in  which  he  had 
been  imprisoned,  went  to  his  sister,  who  threw  herself  into 
his  arms :  he  went  out  of  the  apartment  with  her  by  a  side 
door,  and  hastened  to  join  the  queen  in  her  apartment. 
Marie  Antoinette,  sustained  until  then  by  her  pride  against 
showing  her  tears,  gave  way  to  the  excess  of  her  tenderness 
and  emotion,  on  again  beholding  the  king.  She  threw  her- 
self at  his  feet,  and  clasping  his  knees,  sobbed  bitterly  but 
not  loudly.  Madame  Elizabeth  and  the  children,  locked  in 
each  other's  arms,  and  all  embraced  by  the  king,  who  wept 
over  them,  rejoiced  at  finding  each  other  as  if  after  a  ship- 
wreck, and  ^ir  mute  joy  was  raised  to  heaven  with  astonish- 
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rtrd,  the  generals  attached  to  the  king.  Marshal  de  Mouchj, 
d'Aubier,  Acloque,  congratulated  the  king  on  the  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  he  had  displayed.  They  mutually 
related  the  perils  which  they  had  escaped,  the  infamous 
remarks,  gestures,  looks,  arms>  costumes,  find  sudden  re- 
pentance of  this  multitude.  The  king  at  this  moment  having 
accidentally  passed  a  mirror,  saw  on  his  head  the  bonnet  rouge, 
which  had  not  been  taken  off;  he  turned  very  red,  and  threw 
it  at  his  feet,  then  casting  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  he  raised 
his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  looking  at  the  queen,  ex- 
claimed, ''Ah,  madame!  why  did  I  t^e  you  from  your 
country  to  associate  you  with  the  ignominy  of  such  a  day  V* 

XXV. 

It  was  eig^t  o^dock  in  the  evening.  The  agony  of  the 
royal  family  had  lasted  for  five  hours.  The  naticmal  guard 
of  the  neiglilKHiog  quarters,  assemblmg  by  themselves,  arr 
rived  singly  in  order  to  lend  tiieir  aid  to  the  constitution. 
There  were  still  heard  from  the  king's  apartment  tiunultuous 
footsteps,  and  the  sinister  cries  oi  the  oolunms  of  people, 
who  were  ^owly  filing  oS  hj  the  courts  and  garden.  The 
constitutional  deputies  ran  about  in  indignation,  uttering  im- 
precations against  Petion  and  the  Gironde.  A  deputaticn 
of  the  Assembly  went  over  the  chateau,  in  order  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  violence  mkL  disorder  resulting  from  this 
visitation  of  the  faubourgs.  The  queen  pointed  out  to  them 
the  forced  locks,  the  bursten  hinges,  the  bludgeons,  pike 
irons,  panels,  and  the  pieces  of  cannon  loaded  with  small 
shot,  placed  on  the  threshold  of  the  apartment.  The  dis- 
order of  the  attire  of  the  king,  his  sister,  the  children,  the 
bonnets  rouges,  the  cockade^  forcibly  placed  on  their  heads  ; 
the  dishevelled  hair  of  the  queen,  her  pale  features,  the  trem- 
ulousness  of  her  lips,  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  were 
tokens  more  evident  than  these  spoils  left  by  the  people  on 
the  battle  ground  of  sedition.  This  spectacle  moistened  the 
eyes,  and  excited  the  indignation,  even  c^  the  deputies  most 
hostile  to  the  court.  The  queen  saw  this :  "You  weep, 
sir  V*  she  said  to  Merlin.  "  Yes,  madame,"  replied  the  stoic 
deputy ;  "  I  weep  over  the  misfortimes  of  the  woman,  the 
wife,  and  the  mother ;  but  my  sympathy  goes  no  further, 
I  hate  kings  and  queens  !" 

Such  was  the  day  of  the  20th  of  June.    The  people  dia 
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played  disdpline  in  disorder,  and  forbearance  in  violence : 
the  king,  heroic  intrepidity  in  his  resignation  *,  and  some  of 
the  Girondists,  a  cold  brutality  which  gives  to  ambition  the 
mask  of  patriotism. 

,  XXVI. 

Everything  was  preparing  in  l^e  departments  to  send  to 
Paris  the  20,000  troops  ordered  by  the  Assembly.  The 
MarseUlais,  summoned  by  Barbaroux  at  the  instigation  of 
Madame  Roland,  were  approaching  the  capital.  It  was  the 
fire  of  the  soul  in  the  south  coming  to  relondle  the  revolu- 
tionary hearth,  which,  as  the  Girondists  believed,  was  failing 
in  Paris.  This  body  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men  was 
composed  of  Genoese,  Liguriabs,  Corsicans,  Piedmontese, 
banished  from  their  country  and  recruited  suddenly  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  majority  sailors  or  soldieis 
accustomed  to  warfare,  and  some  bandits,  hardened  in  crime. 
They  were  commanded  by  young  men  of  Marseilles,  friends 
of  Barbaroux  and  Isnard.  Rendered  fanatic  by  the  clin^ite 
and  the  eloquence  of  the  provincial  clubs,  they  came  on 
amidst  the  applauses  of  the  population  of  central  France, 
received,  feted,  overcome  by  ^ithusiasm  and  wine  at  the 
patriotic  banque&  which  hailed  them  in  constant  succession 
on  their  way.  The  pretext  of  their  march  was  to  fraternize, 
at  the  federation  of  the  14th  of  July,*  with  the  other  federes 
of  the  kingdom.  The  secret  motive  was  to  intimidate  the 
Parisian  national  guard,  to  revive  the  energy  of  the  faubourgs, 
and  to  be  the  vanguard  of  that  camp  of  20,00  men  which  the 
Girondists  had  made  the  Assembly  vote,  in  order  at  the 
same  time  to  control  the  Feuillants,  the  Jacobins,  the  king, 
and  the  Assembly  itself,  with  an  army  from  the  departments 
wholly  composed  of  their  creatures.  The  sea  of  people  was 
violently  agitated  on  their  approach.  The  national  guard, 
the  federes,  the  popular  societies,  children,  women,  all  that 
portion  of  the  population  which  lives  on  excitement  of  the 
streets,  and  runs  after  public  spectacles,  flew  to  meet 
the  Marseillais.  Their  bronzed  faces,  martial  appearance, 
eyes  of  fire,  uniforms  covered  with  the  dust  of  their  journey, 
their  Phrygian  head-dress,  their  strange  weapons,  the  guns 
they  dragged  after  them,  the  green  branches  which  shaded 
their  honiuts  rouges,  their  strange  language  mingled  with 

*  I{  was  on  the  30th  July,  1792,  that  the  Mar^eiUais  arrived  in  Paris. 
— H.  T.  R. 

21* 
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oaths,  and  accentuated  by  savage  gestures,  all  struck  the 
imaghiation  of  the  multitude  with  great  force.  The  revolu- 
tionary idea  appeared  to  have  assumed  the  guise  of  a  mortal, 
and  to  be  marching  under  the  aspect  of  this  horde,  to  the 
assault  of  the  last  remnant  of  royalty.  They  entered  the  cities 
and  villages  beneath  triumphal  arches.  They  sang  terrible 
songs  as  they  progressed.  Couplets,  alternated  by  the  regular 
noise  of  their  feet  on  the  road,  and  by  the  sound  of  drums, 
resembled  chorusses  of  the  country  and  war,  answering  at  in- 
tervals to  the  clash  of  arms  and  weapons  of  death  in  a  march 
to  combat.     This  song  is  graven  on  the  soul  of  France. 

XXVII. 
THE  MARSEILLAISE. 


Allons,  enfants  de  la  patrie, 

Le  jour  de  gioire  est  arrive ! 

Contre  noa»,  de  la  tyrannie 

L'etendart  sanglant  est  lev^. 

Entendez  vous  dans  ces  campagnes 

Mugir  ces  ^roces  soldats ! 

lis  viennent  jusque  dans  vos  bras       * 

Egorger  vos  fils  et  \os  compagnes! — 
Aux  armes,  citoyens !  formez  vos  bataiDons! 
Marehons !  qu'un  sang  impur  abreuve  nos  iilloiiftt 


Que  veut  cette  horde  d'esclavet, 
De  traitres,  de  rois  conjures  1 
Pour  qui  ces  ignobles  entraves 
Ces  fers  dhs  longtemps  prepares  1 
Fran9ais,  pour  vous,  ah!  quel  outrage, 
Quels  transports  il  doit  exciter  I 
C'est  vous  qu'on  ose  mediter 
De  rendre  a  1' antique  esciavage; 
Aux  armes,  &c. 


Quoi !  ces  cohortes  itranshrea 
Feraient  la  loi  dans  nos  royersi 
Quoi  1  ces  phalanges  mercenaires 
Terrasseraient  nos  pSres  ^erriers  1 
Grand  Dieu !  par  des  mams  enchaindes, 
Nos  fronts  sous  le  joug  se  ploicraient; 
De  vils  despotes  deviendraient 
Les  maitres  de  nos  destinees  I 
Aux  annes,  &c. 
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IT. 


Trembles,  tyrans !  et  vous,  perfidet, 
L'opprobie  de  tons  les  partis ! 
Tremblez,  vos  prqjets  parricides 
Vent  en&sk  recevmr  leiff  prix  I 
Tout  est  soldat  pour  vous  combattre : 
Slls  tombent  nos  jeunes  hSros, 
La  France  en  prdduit  les  nouveaux, 
Contre  vous  tout  prftts  a  se  battre. 
Aux  armes,  &c. 


Fran^ais,  en  guerriers  magnanimes, 
Portez  ou  retenez  vos  coups ; 
Epargnes  ces  tiistes  victimes 
A  r^ret  s'armant  contre  vous. 
Mais  ces  despotes  sanguinaires, 
Mais  les  complices  de  Bouill6, 
Tous  ces  tigres  sans  piti6 
Dtehiient  le  sein  de  leur  mire. 
Anx  armes,  &C. 


Amour  sacr6  de  la  patrie, 
Conduis,  soutiens  nos  bras  vengeun! 
lAh&[Uj  liberty  ch6rie, 
Combats  avec  tes  d^fenseurs  I 
Sous  nos  drapeaux  que  la  Victoiro 
Accoure  a  tes  m&les  accents ; 
Que  tes  ennemis  expirants 
Voient  ton  triomphe  et  notre  ^xm ! 
Aux  armes,  6lc 

TEBSfi  SUNG  BT  CHILDREN. 

Nous  entrerons  dans  la  carridre, 
Quand  nos  ain^s  n'y  seront  plus ; 
Nous  y  trouverons  leur  poussiire, 
Et  la  trace  de  leurs  vertus ! 
l^en  moins  jaloux  de  leur  survivre 
Que  de  partaker  leur  cercueil, 
Nous  aurons  le  sublime  or^eil 
De  les  venffer  ou  de  les  smvre  I 
Aux  armes,  &c,* 


*  M.  Lamartine  has  not  in  his  work  given  the  verses  3,  4,  and  5 ;  wo 
have  therefore  iiupplied  them,  that  "  The  Marseillaise"  may  be  complete. 
Tlie  Marseillais  ruffians  entered  Paris  on  the  30th  July,  1793,  by  the 
Faubourg  Saints Antoine  (the  St.  Giles's  of  Paris,)  and  headed  by  San- 
terre,  went  to  the  Champs  Elye^es,  thus  traversing  the  whole  city  from 
mmih  to  north,)  where  a  banquet  awaited  them.  Their*  arrival  was 
marked  by  riots  and  bloodshed-— Duhamel  was  murdered.  This  cele* 
brated  song  was  written  by  Rouget  de  Lisle,  who  also  composed  the  air. 
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XXVIII. 

These  words  were  siung  in  notes  alternately  flat  and  sharp , 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the  breast  with  sullen  mutterings 
of  national  anger,  and  then  with  the  joy  of  victory.  They 
had  somethii^  as  solemn  as  death,  but  as  serene  as  the  un- 
dying confidence  of  patriotism.  It  seemed  a  recovered  ech^ 
of  Thermopylae — ^it  was  heroism  sung. 

There  was  heard  the  regular  footfall  of  thousands  of  men 
walking  together  to  defend  the  frontiers  over  the  resounding 
soil  of  their  country,  the  plaintive  notes  of  wcMnen,  the  wail- 
ing of  children,  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  hissing  of  flames 
as  they  devoured  palaces  and  huts ;  then  gloomy  strokes  of 
vengeance,  striking  again  and  agam  with  the  hatchet,  and 
immolating  the  enemies  of  the  people,  and  the  profaners  of 
the  soil.  The  notes  of  this  air  rusUed  like  a  fiag  dipped  in 
gore,  still  reeking  in  the  battle  plain.  It  made  one  tremble 
— ^but  it  was  the  shudder  of  intrepidity  which  passed  over 
the  heart,  and  gave  an  impulse— -redoubled  strength — ^veiled 
death.  It  was  the  "  fire-water"  of  the  Revolution,  which 
instilled  into  the  senses  and  the  soul  of  the  people  the  in- 
toxication of  battle.  There  are  times  when  all  people  find 
thus  gushing  into  their  national  mind  accents  which  no  man 
hath  written  down,  and  which  all  the  world  feels.  All  the 
senses  desire  to  present  their  tribute  to  patriotism,  and 
eventually  to  encourage  each  other.  The  foot  advances — 
gesture  animates — ^the  voice  intoxicates  the  ear — ^the  ear 
shakes  the  heart.  The  whole  heart  is  inspired  like  an  instru- 
ment of  enthusiasm.  Art  becomes  divine ;  dancing,  heroic ; 
music,  martial ;  poetry,  popular.  The  hymn  which  was  at 
that  moment  in  all  mouths  will  never  perish.  It  is  not  pro- 
faned on  common  occasions.  Like  those  sacred  banners 
suspended  from  the  roofs  of  holy  edifices,  and  which  are  only 
allowed  to  leave  them  on  certain  days,  we  keep  the  national 
song  as  an  extreme  arm  for  the  great  necessities  of  the 
country.  Ours  was  illustrated  by  circumstances,  whence 
issued  a  peculiar  character,  which  made  it  at  the  same  time 

On  the  18th  Nivose,  an.  iv.  (8th  January,  1795,)  an  order  of  the  Direc- 
tory enjouied  that  at  all  theatres  and  sights  the  air  of  the  <<  Marseillajwe,'' 
and  those  of  "  Ca  Ira, — Veillons  au  SiSut  de  TEmpire,"  and  "  Lc  Chant 
du  Depart,"  should  be  placed.  Louget  de  Lide  was  an  officer  of  en- 
gineers in  1790,  and  in  spite  of  his  republican  opinions,  incaroeratod 
during  the  reiffn  of  terror,  and  only  saved  by  the  9th  Thermidor.  He 
wouldf  assuredly  have  been  accompanied  to  the  sruiHotine  by  his  own 
■ong,— H.  T.  R.  r~  6  ^ 
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more  solemn  and  more  sinister :  glory  and  crime,  victory  and 
death,  seemed  intertwined  in  its  chorus.  It  was  the  song  ot 
patriotism,  but  it  was  also  the  imprecation  of  rage.  It  con- 
ducted our  soldiers  to  the  frontier,  but  it  aka  accompanied 
our  Tictims  to  the  scaffold.  The  same  blade  defends  the 
heart  of  the  country  in  the  hand  of  the  soldier,  and  sacrifices 
Tictims  in  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

XXTX. 

Hie  MarseilUxUe  preserves  notes  of  the  song  of  glory  and 
the  shriek  of  death :  glorious  as  the  one,  funereal  like  the 
other,  it  assures  the  country,  whilst  it  makes  the  citizen  turn 
pale.  This  is  its  history. 
^  There  was  then  a  young  officer  of  artillery  in  garrison  at 
Strasburg,  named  Rouget  de  Lisle.  He  was  bom  at  Lons- 
le-Saunier,  in  the  Jura,  that  country  of  reverie  aad  energy, 
as  mountainous  cpuntries  always  are.  This  young  man  loved 
war  like  a  soldier — ^the  Revolution  like  a  thinker.  He 
charmed  with  his  verses  and  music  the  slow  dull  garrison 
life.  Much  in  request  from  his  twofold  talent  as  musician 
and  poet,  he  visited  the  house  of  Dietrick,  an  Alsatian 
patriot  (maire  of  Strasbourg),  on  intimate  terms.  Dietrick's 
wife  and  young  daughters  shared  in  his  patriotic  feelings,  for 
the  Revolution  was  advancing  towards  the  frontiers,  just  as 
the  affections  of  the  body  always  commence  at  the  ejf- 
tremities.  They  were  very  partial  to  the  young  officer,  and 
inspired  his  heart,  his  poetry,  and  his  music.  Thej  executed 
the  first  of  his  ideas  hardly  developed,  confidantes  of  the 
earliest  ffights  of  his  genius. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1792,  and  there  was  a  scarcity  in 
Strasburg.  The  house  of  Dietrick  was  poor,  and  the  table 
humble ;  but  there  was  always  a  welcome  for  Rouget  de 
Lisle.  This  younff  officer  was  there  from  morning  to  night, 
like  a  son  or  brother  of  the  family.  One  day,  when  there 
was  only  some  coarse  bread  and  slices  of  ham  on  the  table, 
Dietrick,  looking  with  cahn  sadness  at  De  Lisle,  said  to  him, 
'*  Plenty  is  not  seen  at  our  feasts ;  but  what  matter  if  en- 
thusiasm is  not  wanting  at  our  civic  f^tes,  and  courage  in  our 
soldiers^  hearts.  I  have  still  a  bottle  of  wine  left  in  my 
cellar.  Brin^  it,"  he  added,  addressing  one  of  his  daughters, 
**  and  we  wifl  drink  to  liberty  and  our  country.  Strasburg 
i^  shortly  to  have  a  patriotic  ceremony,  and  De  Lisle  must  be 
inspired  by  these  last  drops  to  produce  one  of  those  hymns 
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which  convey  to  the  soul  of  the  people  the  enthusiasm  which 
suggested  it."  The  young  girls  applauded,  fetched  the  wine, 
filled  the  glasses  of  their  old  father  and  the  young  officer 
until  the  wine  was  exhausted.  It  was  midnight,  and  very 
cold.  De  lisle  was  a  dreamer ;  his  heart  was  moved,  lus 
head  heated.  The  cold  seized  on  him,  and  he  went  stagger- 
ing to  his  lonely  chamber,  endeavoring,  by  degrees,  to  find 
inspiration  in  the  palpitations  of  his  citizen  heart ;  and  on 
his  small  clavicord,  now  composing  the  air  before  the  words, 
and  now  the  words  before  the  air,  combined  them  so  inti- 
mately in  his  mind,  that  he  could  never  tell  which  was  first 
produced,  the  air  or  the  words,  so  impossible  did  he  find  it 
to  separate  the  poetry  from  the  music,  and  the  feeling  from 
the  impression.    He  sung  everything — ^wrote  nothing. 

XXX. 

Overcome  by  this  divine  inspiration,  his  head  fell  sleeping 
on  his  instrument,  and  he  did  not  awake  until  daylight.  The 
song  of  the  over  night  returned  to  his  memory  with  difficulty, 
like  the  recollections  of  a  dream.  He  wrote  it  down,  and 
then  ran  to  Dietrick.  He  found  him  in  his  garden.  His 
wife  and  daughters  had  not  yet  risen.  Dietrick  aroused 
them,  called  together  some  friends  as  fond  as  himself  of 
music,  and  capable  of  executing  De  Lisle's  composition. 
Dietrick's  eldest  daughter  accompanied  them,  Bouget  sang. 
At  the  first  verse  all  countenances  turned  pale,  at  the  second 
tears  flowed,  at  the  last  enthusiasm  burst  forth.  The  hymn 
of  the  country  was  found.  Alas  1  it  was  also  destined  to  be 
the  hymn  of  terror.  The  unfortunate  Dietrick  went  a  few 
months  Jifterwards  to  the  scafifold  to  the  sound  of  the  notes 
produced  at  his  own  fireside,  from  the  heart  of  his  friend, 
and  the  voices  of  his  daughters. 

The  new  song,  executed  some  days  afterwards  at  Stras- 
burg,  flew  from  city  to  city,  in  every  public  orchestra. 
Marseilles  adopted  it  to  be  sungat  the  opening  and  the  close 
of  the  sittings  of  its  clubs.  The  Marseillais  spread  it  all 
over  France,  by  singing  it  everywhere  on  their  way.  Whence . 
the  name  of  Marseillaise,  De  Lisle's  old  mother,  a  royalist 
and  religious,  alarmed  at  the  effect  of  her  son's  voice,  wrote 
to  him  :  "  What  is  this  revolutionaiy  hymn,  sung  by  bands, 
of  brigands,  who  are  traversing  France,  and  with  which  our 
name  is  miogled  ?"  De  Lisle  himself,  proscribed  as  a  royal- 
ist, heard  it  and  shuddered,  as  it  sounded  on  his  ears,  whilst 
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escaping  by  some  of  the  wild  passes  of  the  Alps.  "  What 
do  they  caU  that  hymn  ?"  he  inquired  of  his  guide.  **  The 
Marseillaise,**  replied  the  peasant.  It  was  thus  he  learnt 
the  name  of  his  own  work.  The  aim  turned  against  the 
hand  that  forged  it.  The  RevolutioOy  insane,  no  longer  reo* 
ognized  its  own  voice ! 


XND   OV  THB  FIBST  YOLITIIB* 
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